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MDCCCLII. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


This  second  volume,  together  with  the  first,  contains  the  whole 
of  Dr  Hengstenberg's  work  on  the  Revelation.  The  Translator 
has  throughout  confined  himself  to  the  task  of  endeavouring  to 
convey  the  meaning  of  the  original  without  essential  alteration  or 
abridgement,  and  without  note  or  comment  of  his  own.  He  is 
satisfied  with  having  thus  made  accessible  to  students  in  this 
country  a  work  on  many  accounts  of  great  value,  and  one  of  the 
most  important  contributions  of  any  age  to  Apocalyptic  literature. 
He  trusts,  however,  that  his  simply  having  done  the  part  of  a 
Translator  will  not  be  held  as  committing  him  to  all  the  views  it 
unfolds,  either  in  respect  to  the  general  structure  of  the  book,  or 
to  the  precise  import  of  particular  symbols.  He  would  certainly 
at  times  have  been  inclined  to  indicate  a  doubt,  or  to  express  a 
dissent,  had  he  not  deemed  it  better  to  allow  the  sentiments  of 
the  learned  author  to  go  forth  in  unimpaired  freedom,  that  they 
may  be  considered  entirely  on  their  own  merits.  Occasionally, 
he  is  obliged  to  acknowledge,  sentences  have  passed  from  him 
with  a  regret,  that  the  thoughts  contained  in  them  should  either 
have  been  expressed  at  all,  or  expressed  in  a  form  so  capable 
of  being  turned  to  an  improper  use.  The  last  sentence  of  the 
comment  on  ch.  xix.  21  may  be  pointed  to  as  an  example  of  this 
description. 

The  work  in  the  translation  is  accompanied  with  a  twofold 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Index,  which  will  be  of  considerable  value  in  facilitating  references, 
the  one  to  the  passages  in  other  books  of  Scripture,  which  have 
received  incidental  illustration,  and  the  other  to  the  more  important 
topics  discussed.  It  will  be  understood,  that  only  those  passages 
in  the  other  books  of  Scripture  are  noticed,  on  which  some 
elucidation  is  thrown  in  the  Commentary.  Simple  references  are 
not  noticed  in  the  Index.  It  is  proper  also  to  notice  in  regard 
to  a  term  that  occurs  with  great  frequency  in  the  original, 
WeltmacJit,  that  in  by  far  the  greater  number  of  instances  it  has 
been  rendered  "  M'orldly  power,"  or  "  power  of  the  world," 
though  in  a  considerable  number  also,  especially  when  combined 
with  "  ungodly  "  or  "  God-opposing,"  it  has  been  deemed  better 
to  preserve  the  more  literal  rendering  of  "  world-power."  Where 
the  other  renderings  are  adopted,  it  should  still  be  borne  in 
mind,  what  the  English  circumlocutions  do  not  necessarily  imply, 
that  the  term  usually  denotes  the  power  of  this  world  in  a 
concentrated  form,  such  as  it  exhibited  in  heathen  Rome,  and 
the  other  great  monarchies  of  former  times. 

The  following  eVrata  should  have  been  added  to  the  list  in 
vol.  i.,  but  were  not  deserved  till  too  late  for  insertion  :  at  p.  250, 
1.  19,  for  drew,  read  inarched  ;  at  372,  1.  IG,  for  passages, 
passage;  at  451,  1.  19, /ors^esigns,  design;  at  452,  1.  16,  for 
his  nature,  its  nature  ;  at  458M.  6,  for  seal,  sea  ;  at  462,  1.  14. 
for  in  Isai.,  is  Isai.  ;  at  479,  I.  17, /or  mouth,  north. 
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THE 


REVELATION  OF  SAINT  JOHN. 


THE  SECOND  ENEMY  OF  THE  KINGDOM  OF  GOD,  THE 
BEAST  OUT  OF  THE  SEA. 

(Ch.  xii.  18— xiii.  10.) 

In  the  fulfilment  of  his  calling,  to  console  the  church  under  the 
severe  persecution  she  had  to  suflfer  for  the  word  of  God  and  the 
testimony  of  Jesus,  St  John  had  deemed  it  enough,  in  the  second 
and  third  groups,  to  give  a  general  representation  of  the  divine 
judgments  which  were  to  alight  on  the  ungodly  world.  He  had 
in  these  to  do  merely  with  "  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth."  It 
was  impossible  that  he  could  continue  to  abide  thus  with  merely 
general  delineations.  And,  while  he  would  now  go  more  parti- 
cularly into  the  victory  of  Christ  and  the  overthrow  of  the  world, 
he  must,  in  the  first  instance,  delineate  more  exactly  the  ene- 
mies of  the  church,  and  the  authors  of  the  persecution  ;  so  that 
the  true  nature  of  the  conflict  may  come  clearly  to  light,  and  the 
representation  afterwards  to  be  given  of  the  victory  may  be 
rendered  intelligible  and  edifying. 

The  preceding  chapter  had  spoken  of  the  persecution  of  the 
church  by  the  dragon.  Here,  we  learn,  how  he  carries  on  the 
work,  not  by  assuming  a  personal  bodily  form,  but  by  preparing 
for  himself  a  powerful  instrument  on  earth — by  rendering  the 
heathen,  and  especially  the  Roman  power,  serviceable  to  his  de- 
signs, and  in  it  taking,  as  it  were,  flesh  and  blood. 

VOL.  II.  « 


2  TUE  THREE  ENEMIES  OF  GOlJ  S  KINGDOM. 

The  three  enemies  of  God's  kingdom,  to  which  the  whole 
group  refers,  are  not  co-ordinate  with  each  other  ;  but  the  second 
is  the  vassal  and  instrument  of  the  first  (eh.  xiii.  2),  and  the 
the  third  is  the  abettor  of  the  second  (eh.  xiii.  12.)  Tlie  enemy, 
with  which  the  saints  have  primarily  and  immediately  to  do,  is 
the  second.  But  this  has  an  invisible  head — the  circumstance 
which  makes  the  conflict  with  him  so  severe  and  dangerous — and 
a  visible  auxiliary. 

The  church  should  inevitably  faint  before  these  three  formid- 
able enemies,  unless  her  Lord  and  Saviour  had  said  :  Be  of 
good  cheer,  I  have  overcome  the  world,  and  the  prince  of  it. 
This  word  forms  the  theme,  which  is  enlarged  upon  in  the  follow- 
ing visions  by  the  mouth  of  his  servant  John. 

The  arrangement  of  the  section  before  us  is  the  following. 
We  are  first  presented  in  ch.  xii.  18,  xiii.  1,  2,  with  a  full  de- 
lineation of  the  enemy,  in  which  his  past,  present,  and  future 
history,  are  brought  together,  precisely  as  in  the  case  of  the  first 
enemy.  Respect  is  also  had  to  the  past,  in  order  to  set  the  pre- 
sent in  its  true  light — comp.  on  ch.  xii.  2.  The  prophet  sees  a 
beast  with  seven  heads  and  ten  horns  rise  out  of  the  sea,  to  which 
the  dragon  gives  his  strength,  and  liis  throne,  and  great  power. 
Under  this  symbol  is  represented  the  God-opposing  power  of 
this  world,  in  its  seven  phases — the  seven  being  again  subdivided. 
For,  that  the  subject  respects  the  power  of  the  world,  is  put  beyond 
a  doubt  by  the  diadems,  the  insignia  of  dominion  on  the  horns ; 
and  the  names  of  blasphemy  on  its  heads  leave  as  little  room  to 
doubt,  that  it  is  the  power  of  the  world  in  its  state  of  enmity  to  God. 
And  that  by  the  several  heads  must  be  denoted  the  particular 
phases  of  this  God-opposing  power,  is  alone  rendered  probable 
by  the  consideration,  that  in  the  fundamental  prophecy  of  Daniel 
Teh.  vii.),  the  jilurality  of  the  world-powors  is  exhibited  ])y  a  suc- 
cession of  dill'crcnt  beasts,  while  here  only  one  beast  appears  on 
the  scene,  combining  the  properties  of  all  the  beasts  in  Daniel. 
Not  only  so,  but  from  the  relation  of  the  vision  to  that  funda- 
mental i)ro])hccy  in  Daniel,  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  an  ele- 
ment of  such  imjjortance  should  have  been  omitted.  And  if  it 
exists,  it  can  only  be  sought  in  the  seven  heads  ;  these  must  de- 
note the  particular  nianifestations  of  the  worldly  power  in  its  hos- 
tility to  God,  from  Pharaoh  down  to  ]lome,  the  ungodly  power 
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in  the  time  of  the  prophet,  and  even  to  the  new  heathen  power, 
which,  according  to  his  later  {innouncements,  is  yet  to  tread  in 
its  footsteps. 

The  second  part  of  the  section,  ver,  3 — 8,  has  respect  to  tlie 
state  and  action  of  the  enemy  during  the  time  then  present. 
The  Seer  beholds  one  of  the  heads  of  the  beast,  as  it  were, 
wounded  to  death — the  ungodly  Roman  power  having,  along  with 
the  power  of  the  world  in  general,  received  a  deadly  stroke 
through  Him  who  said,  "I  have  overcome  the  world  ;  "  through 
Him  at  whose  feet  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  must  lie,  be- 
cause his  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world.  But  the  deadly  wound 
was  again  healed  :  the  heathen  state  comes  anew,  at  least  appa- 
rently and  for  the  time,  to  the  possession  of  power,  as  the  Seer 
found  in  his  own  experience.  For,  at  the  very  time  he  saw  the 
Revelation,  he  was  banished  by  the  Roman  antichrist  to  the  isle 
of  Patmos  for  the  word  of  God  and  the  testimony  of  Jesus.  The 
whole  earth  follows,  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  in  wondering 
admiration  anew  after  the  beast,  that  appeared  still  to  possess 
unbroken  power,  and  this  again  is  allowed  to  blaspheme  and  per- 
secute, ver.  5 ;  the  former  is  represented  at  greater  length  in 
ver.  6,  and  the  latter  in  ver.  7.  Hence  it  more  and  more  coujes 
to  pass,  that  tlie  earth  falls  into  two  parties — the  frightful  majo- 
rity of  the  worshippers  of  the  beast,  and  the  small  flock  of  the 
Lamb  that  was  slain,  ver.  8.  For  the  temptation  is  so  great, 
that  it  can  only  be  endured  by  virtue  of  an  eternal  election  and 
of  the  blood  of  Christ ;  and  a  middle  or  indifferent  position  is 
impossible. 

An  admonitory  conclusion,  in  ver.  9,  10,  points  the  eye  of  the 
church,  under  these  threatening  and  perilous  circumstances,  to 
the  divine  recompense,  and  charges  her  to  wait  for  it  in  faith  and 
patience. 

Ch.  xii.  18.  And  I  was  p?aca?  upon  the  sand  of  the  sea. 
Ch.  xiii.  1.  And  I  saw  a  beast  ascend  out  of  the  sea,  ivhich  had 
ten  horns  and  seven  heads,  and  upon  its  hotms  ten  diadems,  and 
upon  its  heads  names  of  blasphemy.  In  ch.  xii.  18,  there  is 
found  a  remarkable  variation  in  the  text.  For  "I  was  placed," 
or,  as  it  is  more  commonly  rendered,  "  I  stood,"  some  authorities 
of  importance  have,  "  he  stood,"  iarfidT].  One  cannot  decide  on 
external  grounds  between  the  two  readings.    (Bengel :   '•  A  letter 

rt  2 
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may  easily  have  been  either  added,  or  dropt.  The  authorities 
for  the  two  readings  are  nearly  equal.")  But  the  internal 
grounds  are  in  favour  of  John  and  not  the  dragon  being  the 
subject  of  discourse.  We  have  not  here  a  continuation  of  ch. 
xii.,  but  a  new  scene  opens  to  our  view  :  it  is  now  represented 
through  wliat  medium  Satan  accomplislies  what  had  already  been 
described  in  ch.  xii.  But  this  being  the  case,  the  dragon  would 
require  to  have  been  expressly  named  again.  It  must  have  been 
said  :  And  the  dragon  stood.  We  should  have  expected,  too, 
that  the  agency  of  the  dragon  in  the  beast's  arising  out  of  the 
sea,  would  have  been  distinctly  mentioned.  And,  finally,  the  re- 
ference to  Joiin  is  confirmed  by  the  fundamental  passages,  Dan. 
viii.  2,  "  And  I  beheld  in  the  vision,  and  I  was  by  the  river 
Ulai,"  X.  4,  "  I  was  by  the  great  river  Tigris."  According  to 
these  statements  Daniel  had  visions  beside  great  streams,  which, 
corresponding  to  the  sea  in  ch.  vii.  2,  were  to  him  the  symbol  of 
the  national  masses,  with  whose  movements  and  conflicts  he  was 
occupied.  Besides,  it  is  solely  on  account  of  the  reading  :  he 
stood,  that  this  verse  has  been  attached  to  ch.  xii.,  whereas  it 
should  have  commenced  the  following  chapter.  Instead  of:  / 
stood  (Luther),  the  meaning  is  more  correctly  :  /  ivaa  placed. 
John  did  not  take  up  his  own  position,  but  he  was  set  there — 
comp.  ch.  xvii.  3,  "  And  he  brought  me  in  the  spirit  into  the 
wilderness;"  ch.  iv.  1,  "Come  up  hither,  I  will  shew  you  what 
shall  be  hereafter,"  because  wonderful  things  were  to  be  seen 
there,  which  he  was  to  communicate  to  the  church. i  John  liad 
not  to  leave  his  place  in  heaven,  when  he  was  made  to  stand  by 
the  sea.  To  be  in  heaven  means  to  be  in  the  Spirit ;  but  John 
was  set  down  in  the  Spirit  beside  the  sea.  Why  the  holy  Seer 
had  a  position  given  him  there,  is  sutticiently  manifest  from  what 
follows.  The  sea,  according  to  this,  exhibited  a  remarkable  spec- 
tacle, liut  it  may  be  asked,  why  exactly  the  sand  of  the  sea  is 
mentioned.  According  to  the  common  supposition  the  sand 
here  simply  denotes  the  s/iore  of  the  sea.  But  the  sand  of  the 
sea  is  never  s<»  employed.  The  expression  always  occurs  else- 
where in  the  New  Testament  as  a  designation  of  a  great  multi- 
tude—  conijK  ch.  XX.  8,  "  the  number  of  which  is  as  the  sand  of 

I   In  rli.  viii.  .3,  iilso.  tlir  pnsiiivr  retains  iUt  Bii^niflcitlion.     'Mje  nngfl  doCit    iint  of  li'i 
own  ncrtiT'l  |iIhci'  hiinsi'lf  bcsidt'  tin-  iiliiir,  bill  he  in  plart-d  tliric. 
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the  sea,"  Roin.  ix.  27  ;  Hebv.  xi.  12.  In  the  Old  Testament  also 
it  is  usually  employed  in  the  same  signification,  Gen.  xxii.  17  ; 
Isa.  xlviii.  19  ;  Job.  vi.  3.  In  this  sense  also  the  sand  is  specified 
here,  because  it  suggests  the  thought  of  the  innumerable  multi- 
tude of  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  on  whose  condition  and 
destiny  the  beast,  that  was  going  to  arise  out  of  the  sea,  should 
exert  an  influence.  The  beast  ascends  now  out  of  the  sea,  has  not 
ascended  previously.  (Bengel :  "  It  is  to  be  noted,  that  Or^plov 
is  said  ava^alvov  in  the  present,  not  dva^ejSrjKo^  in  the  past.") 
From  this  it  has  often  been  concluded,  that  the  vision  has  respect 
entirely  to  what  is  future  ;  that  the  beast  in  John's  time  could  have 
had  no  historical  existence.  But  this  is  a  very  hasty  conclusion. 
It  rests  upon  an  intermingling  of  the  reality  and  the  vision. 
What  in  the  reality  has  for  a  long  time  existed  already,  may  be 
seen  in  vision  rising  into  existence  anew,  if  the  object  is  to  give 
a  summary  view  of  the  whole  manifestation.  Thus  the  first  of 
the  four  beasts  seen  by  Daniel,  in  ch.  vii.,  rising  not  of  the  sea, 
denotes  a  kingdom  (the  Chaldean),  which  in  the  reality  had  for 
a  long  period  occupied  a  place  on  the  theatre  of  history.  Indeed, 
the  past  as  such  is  not  the  object  of  what  is  testified  in  the 
lievelation  ;  but  that  it  may,  on  account  of  its  connection  with 
the  present  and  the  future,  be  drawn  into  the  sphere  embraced 
by  the  vision,  is  abundantly  plain  from  ch.  xii. — That  the  sea  can 
only  come  into  consideration  here  in  the  figurative  sense,  as  de- 
signating the  sea  of  peoples,  the  restless  world  (Bossuet :  "  The 
sea  =z  the  agitated  state  of  human  affairs"),  is  clear,  first,  from 
the  common  usage  of  the  Apocalypse  (corap.  vi.  14,  vii.  1,  3,  viii. 
8,  x.  2,  xvi.  3,  XX.  13,  xxi.  1)  ;  and,  secondly,  from  the  funda- 
mental passage  of  Daniel,  ch.  vii.  2,  "  And  behold  the  four  winds 
of  heaven  strove  on  the  great  sea  ;"  Michaelis  :  "  A  symbol  of 
restless  nations  ;"  Hiivernick  :  "  A  symbol  of  the  restless,  stirring 
agitation  that  exists  out  of  God's  kingdom."  The  point  of  com- 
parison is,  on  the  one  hand,  the  multitudinous,  and,  on  the  other, 
the  restless  character  of  both  ;  comp.  Ps.  xciii.  3,  4,  "  The  floods 
lift  up,  0  Lord,  the  floods  lift  up  their  voice.  More  than  the 
noise  of  many  waters,  than  the  glorious  waves  of  the  sea  is  the 
Lord  glorious  in  the  height  ;"  Ps.  xlvi.  3,  4,  on  which  it  was  re- 
marked in  my  Commentary,  "  Seas  and  overflowing  floods  are  not 
rarely  an  image  of  ho.stile  masses  of  pcojde,  Mliicli  take  delight 
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in  making  conquests  over  the  face  of  the  earth  (Isa.  xvii.  1 2,  viii. 
7,  8  ;  Jer.  xlvii.  2,  xlvi.  7.)  But  tlie  image  cannot  liavc  this  im- 
port here.  For  here  the  mountains,  the  conquered  kingdoms, 
are  in  the  heart  of  the  sea.  Here  the  sea  is  rather  the  symbol 
of  the  world,  the  masses  of  people  generally,  which  are  kept  in 
constant  motion  by  their  principle,  their  pride  and  ambition  ; 
corap.  Isa.  Ivii.  20,  '  The  wicked  are  like  a  troubled  sea,  that 
cannot  rest,  and  its  waves  cast  up  mire  and  dirt.'" — A  beast 
rises  out  of  the  sea.  The  Greek  Oijplov  is  properly  beast  in 
general  (in  Heb.  xii.  20,  it  is  used,  where  in  the  original  pas- 
sage, Ex.  xix.  13,  cattle  are  referred  to)  ;  but  it  is  employed  to 
denote  pre-eminently  such  beasts  as  have  the  bestial  nature 
peculiarly  prominent  in  them.  It  is  used,  for  example,  of  wild 
ferocious  beasts  (comp.  Acts  xi.  6,  where  the  beasts  are  distin- 
guished from  the  four-footed  creatures'),  of  serpents  (Acts  xxviii. 
4,  5),  or  when  it  is  intended  to  render  what  is  beastly  particularly 
prominent  (as  in  Ileb.  xii.  20,  where  beasts  are  spoken  of  as 
contradistinguished  from  men. 2)  Of  men,  who  are  like  beasts, 
the  word  is  also  used  in  Tit.  i.  12.  What  is  there  figure,  is  here 
symbol.  The  point  of  comparison  here  is  by  no  means  simply 
the  attribute  of  wildness,  ferocity — for  were  this  alone  to  be 
taken  into  accouut,  the  bridge  would  be  broken  down  that  con- 
nects the  first  and  the  second  beast ;  nor  can  wc  understand 
how  the  gentle-looking  false  prophet  should  appear  under  the 
symbol  of  a  beast.  It  must  rather  be  regarded  as  standing 
generally  in  the  want  of  the  divine  im.age,  which  at  the  threshold 
of  Ilevelation,  in  Gen.  i.  2G,  27,  is  represented  as  the  properly 
and  distinctively  human — the  want  of  the  living  breath  of  God, 
the  ascendancy  of  the  flesh,  carnality  and  corruption.  This  is 
also  what  comes  prominently  into  view  in  Tit.  i.  12,  where  the 
same  persons  who  are  called  "  evil  beasts,"  are,  at  the  same 
time,  represented  as  "  foul  bellies,"  being  under  the  dominion  of 
their  lusts  and  passions.  A  brutal,  wild  and  savage  character,  is 
only  a  ])eculiar  manifestation  of  that  beastly  nature,  which  here 


1  Xcnopli.  Cyrop  I.  4,  16:  riKoiiiuv  ouv  ii>  toIs  fAi6opioii  toIv  rt  al/ru>v  Kai  Toit 
Mi'iiutv  iTuWd  fi/pi'a  ili/rii  «t«  (iOi'ipivTa  Sum  Sid  tAv  itoXi^om;  llie  ('n/j/a  here  cor- 
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especially  comes  iuto  consideration.  Still,  by  no  means  that 
alone ;  as  much,  and  even  more,  godlessness,  hatred  of  the  true 
God,  and  what  springs  out  of  him.  Bengel  incorrectly  remarks : 
"  Its  being  called  a  beast,  is  in  itself  not  a  matter  of  reproach. 
In  Daniel,  under  the  images  of  strong  beasts,  the  different  worldly 
kingdoms  are  represented.  But  all  depends  on  the  circumstance, 
how  in  the  sequel  this  beast  may  conduct  himself"  The  subse- 
quent behaviour  of  the  beast  is  the  simple  indication  of  its 
nature.  Because  it  is  a  beast,  it  behaves  in  a  bestial  manner. 
In  Daniel  it  is  not  kingdoms  generally,  but  worldly,  godless,  ir- 
religious kingdoms,  that  are  represented  under  the  image  of  the 
beasts.  Otherwise,  the  kingdom  of  God  itself  .should  have  ap- 
peared under  the  image  of  a  beast.  It  is  said  there  in  ch.  vii. 
17,  "  Four  kings  shall  arise  out  of  the  earth."  The  designation 
of  beasts  corresponds  with  this  origin.  The  earthly  disposition 
and  the  bestial  nature  go  hand  in  hand.  That  the  kings  or 
kingdoms  in  Daniel  are  called  beasts  in  contrast  to  men,  as  a 
designation  of  their  low  state  of  feeling,  is  clear  from  Dan.  vii. 
45,  where  it  is  said  of  the  first  beast,  "  And  it  was  taken  from  off 
the  earth,  and  set  upon  two  feet  as  a  man,  and  a  mans  heart 
was  given  it."  Misfortune  there  changes  the  beast  into  a  man. 
The  expression  is  remarkable,  "  It  was  taken  from  off  the  earth," 
from  that  to  which  it  had  hitherto  belonged  as  a  four-footed 
creature.  A  mind  directed  toward  the  earth  thus  appears  as 
the  characteristic  of  a  beast.  The  change  is  the  same  with  that, 
which  at  an  earlier  period  passed  upon  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  whose 
personal  history  the  fate  of  his  empire  was  imaged.  In  his 
career  of  ambition  and  pride,  which  rose  through  prosperity  to 
the  highest  pitch,  the  human  heart  was  taken  away,  and  a  beastly 
heart  was  given  him.  As  a  punishment  for  this  he  was  reduced 
to  the  condition  of  a  beast  in  intellect  and  outward  appearance 
— comp.  ch.  iv.  13.  "  And  at  the  end  of  the  days,"  it  is  said  in 
ver.  34,  "  I  Nebuchadnezzar  lifted  up  mine  eyes  to  heaven,  and 
my  understanding  returned  to  me,  and  I  blessed  the  Most  High. 
And  I  praised  and  lauded  him,  who  lives  for  ever,  whose  domi- 
nion is  everlasting,  and  his  kingdom  is  from  generation  to  gene- 
ration ;  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  are  reputed  as 
nothing."  Here  it  appears  as  the  characteristic  of  man,  to  lift 
the  eyes  (adoringly)  to  heaven,  to  praise  and  glorify  the  Most 
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High,  in  contrast  to  the  senseless  indiflFerence  toward  the  divine, 
or  presumptuous  hatred  of  it,  as  connected  with  the  condition  of 
a  beast.  The  beast  in  the  passage  before  us  is  a  compound  of 
the  several  beasts  in  Daniel.  If  by  these  the  more  prominent 
phases  of  the  ungodly  power  of  the  world  are  represented,  the 
beast  here  can  be  nothing  else  than  that  power  in  its  entireness. 
Farther,  as  the  seven  heads  of  the  beast  are,  according  to  ch. 
xvii.  9,  10,  seven  ungodly  kingdoms,  which  follow  one  another  in 
succession,  so  the  beast,  that  bears  these  heads,  can  only  indicate 
the  ungodly  power  of  the  world  in  general.  Bengel  says,  "  It  is 
the  same  beast  with  ten  horns  and  seven  heads,  which  is  described 
in  ch.  xiii.  and  xvii.  According  to  ch.  xvii.  the  beast  is  most 
closely  and  particularly  connected  with  the  city  Rome."  But 
there  it  is  also  very  pointedly  distinguished  from  Rome  ;  and  the 
remark  of  Bossuet,  "  It  is  tiie  Roman  empire,  or,  more  properly, 
Rome  herself,  the  mistress  of  the  world,  pagan  and  the  persecutor 
of  the  saints,"  must  be  rejected  as  altogether  erroneous.  The 
beast  carries  the  great  whore  Babylon  (ch.  xvii.  3,  7)  ;  Rome  is 
only  the  possessor  for  the  time  of  the  ungodly  power  of  the  world. 
The  Roman  empire  is  not  the  beast  itself,  but  only  a  particular 
head  of  it,  which  five  others  precede,  and  one  follows.  It  is  said 
in  ch.  xi.  7,  "  And  when  they  shall  have  finished  their  testimony, 
the  beast,  that  arises  out  of  the  abyss,  shall  make  war  against 
them,  and  shall  overcome  them,  and  shall  kill  them."  And  in 
like  manner  also  in  ch.  xvii.  8,  the  subject  of  discourse  is  the 
beast,  that  arises  out  of  the  abyss.  That  in  these  passages  the 
discourse  is  not  of  another  beast,  or  of  a  dilferent  ascending  of 
this  beast,  is  clear  from  ch.  xiii  7,  where  the  enigmatical  an- 
nouncement in  ch.  xi.  7  is  again  resumed,  and  introduced  at  its 
proper  place  :  "  And  it  was  given  to  the  beast  to  make  war  with 
the  saints,  and  to  overcome  them."  If  the  statement  in  ch.  xi. 
7  were  to  be  separated  from  ch.  xiii.,  it  must  swim  in  the  air. 
The  arising  out  of  the  sea,  and  the  arising  out  of  the  abyss,  are 
not  counter-representations,  but  only  two  aspects  of  tlie  matter, 
very  closely  connected  together.  The  beast  could  not  arise  out 
of  the  abyss  without,  at  the  same  time,  arising  out  of  the  sea, 
nor  out  of  the  sea  without  also  coming  out  of  the  abyss.  The 
abyss  is  hell,  the  .'^cat  of  Satan — comp.  on  cli.  ix.  ].  There  is 
the  original  source  ol"  all  evil   on   earth,  the   fountainhead  of  all 
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that  erects  itself  in  opposition  to  God  and  his  kingdom.  From 
thence  also  the  beast  proceeds,  although  it  comes  more  immedi- 
ately out  of  the  sea.  The  dragon,  that  gives  to  him  his  power, 
and  his  throne,  and  his  great  authority,  is  the  moving  agent  in 
his  ascending  from  the  sea.  From  the  relation  of  this  section  to 
ch.  xiii.,  nothing  can  happen  in  it  in  which  the  dragon  does  not 
form  the  background.  Even  in  ch.  xii.  3,  Satan  appears  as  the 
moving  force  of  the  conquering  world-power,  which  lifts  itself  up 
against  the  kingdom  of  God ;  so  that  hell  was  to  be  regarded  as 
its  original  seat.  These  two  sides  are  so  far  from  being  contrary 
to  each  other,  that  a  third  is  rather  to  be  added  to  them.  The 
beast,  which  immediately  arises  out  of  the  sea,  more  remotely  out 
of  hell,  comes  down  also  from  heaven,  as  the  angel  of  the  abyss  in 
ch.  ix.  11  is,  at  the  same  time,  the  star  from  heaven  in  ch.  ix.  1. 
Nothing  comes  out  of  the  abyss  and  the  sea,  which  does  not  at 
the  same  time  come  from  heaven — comp.  the  emphatically  re- 
peated "  It  was  given  to  him,"  in  ver.  5,  7. 

The  beast  has  ten  horns  and  seven  heads.  The  reading  : 
seven  heads  and  ten  horns,  which  Luther  follows,  is  but  weakly 
supported,  and  has  obviously  flowed  from  ch,  xvii.  3,  7,  xii.  3, 
where  the  heads  precede  the  horns.  It  is  clear,  besides,  from 
these  parallel  passages,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  case — since 
the  horns  could  only  be  found  upon  one  of  the  heads — that  the 
horns  are  here  named  before  the  heads,  simply  because  John 
here  sees  the  beast  come  up,  and  consequently  beholds  the  horns 
before  the  heads,  The  investigation,  therefore,  has  first  to  do 
with  the  heads,  and  then  with  the  horns.  A  clear  note  of  ex- 
planation as  to  what  we  must  understand  by  the  heads,  is  given 
in  ch.  xvii.  9  :  "  The  seven  heads  are  seven  mountains,  on  which 
the  woman  sits,  and  are  seven  kings."  Mountains  are  the  com- 
mon symbol  of  kingdoms.  The  symbolical  expression  is  ex- 
plained by  the  proper  one  :  seven  kings,  or  kingdoms.  So  that 
the  seven  heads  of  the  beast  are  seven  phases  of  the  ungodly 
power  of  the  world.  "  Ten  horns,"  remarks  Bengel,  "  were 
already  described  in  Daniel,  but  here  we  have  somewhat  new  in 
the  seven  heads."  The  vision  in  Daniel,  ch.  vii.,  should  have 
kept  the  church  at  once  from  too  rash  hopes,  and  from  gloomy 
despair.  The  tyranny  of  the  world,  under  which  she  then  sighed, 
was  still  not  the  last.     A  series  of  other  phases  of  the  ungodly 
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power  of  the  world  was  still  to  follow,  which  were  to  lie  heavy 
upon  her.  But  a  clear  light  beams  forth  at  the  further  end  of 
her  dark  journey.  The  kingdom,  the  power,  and  the  dominion 
under  the  whole  heaven,  shall  at  last  be  given  to  the  saints  of 
the  Most  High.  Daniel  has  represented  in  that  vision  the  variety 
of  phases  belonging  to  the  world-power,  from  his  own  times,  by 
the  number  of  beasts  in  the  vision.  John,  on  the  other  hand, 
saw  the  whole  of  the  ungodly  power  under  the  image  of  one 
beast,  while  he  represents  the  variety  of  its  phases  under  the 
image  of  the  heads  of  this  beast.  Still,  even  in  Daniel  there  is 
not  wanting  some  indication  of  this  plurality  of  heads.  It  is 
said,  in  ch.  vii.  G,  "  After  tliis  I  looked,  and  behold  another 
beast  like  a  leojiard,  and  it  had  four  wings  on  its  sides,  and  four 
heads,  and  the  dominion  was  given  to  it."  The  four  phases  of 
the  third  monarchy,  the  Grecian,  are  here  symbolized  by  the 
four  heads  of  the  third  beast — see  my  Beitr.  I.,  p.  203.  The 
heads  manifestly  denote  so  many  parts,  principal  divisions  of  the 
monarchy — see  Gen.  i.  10.  The  seven  heads  are  visible  at  once. 
In  Daniel  also,  ch.  vii.  3,  the  four  great  beasts  arise  simulta- 
neously out  of  the  sea.  At  least  no  word  is  used  to  denote  a 
successive  appearance.  The  succession  is  indicated,  not  by  se- 
quence of  time,  but  by  local  position.  The  beast  which  Daniel 
sees  immediately  before  him,  represents  the  then  existing  king- 
dom of  the  Chaldeans.  It  M'as  fit,  that  to  him  (as  now  also  to 
St  John)  the  whole  of  the  manifestation  should  be  presented 
from  its  commencement,  that  he  might  be  able  to  view  the  par- 
ticular parts  in  relation  to  the  whole.  Bengel's  remark  :  "  the 
beast,  on  his  rising  out  of  the  sea,  has  the  seven  heads  one  after 
another,"  is  true,  only  in  so  far  as  the  one  after  another  is  re- 
ferred to  the  historical  manifestation  of  the  beast,  not  to  the 
symbolical  rojtresentation  of  it  here  set  before  us.  Viewed  in 
reference  to  the  latter,  the  heads  exist  together.  How.  other- 
wise, could  the  horns,  wliich  belong  to  the  last  head,  be  seen  on 
liis  first  rising  up  ?  The  beast  has,  so  to  sj»eak,  but  one  active 
liead  at  any  i)articular  time  ;  the  others  have  only  cither  a  liis- 
torical  or  a  i)rophetical  import.  This  is  clear  I'rom  ch.  xiii.  3, 
compared  with  ver.  12,  14.  According  to  the  first  passage,  one 
of  the  beast's  heads  is  wounded  to  death,  and  the  deadly  wound 
is  healed.     According  to  the  two  others,  the  wound  and  healing 
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are  spoken  of  as  belonging  to  the  beast  himself.  Hence  it  plainly 
follows,  that  the  beast  can  have  no  existence  separate  from  his 
heads  (excepting  only  an  ideal  one),  as  may  indeed  be  under- 
stood of  itself. — We  have  now  to  consider  the  question  :  liow 
are  the  seven  worldly,  God-opposing  powers,  denoted  by  the  seven 
heads  of  the  beast,  to  be  determined  ?  The  determination  of 
four  of  them  may  be  quite  easily  ascertained  from  Daniel :  the 
Chaldean,  Medo-Persian,  Grecian,  and  Roman  kingdoms.  So 
also  may  a  fifth,  the  seventh  head  with  ten  horns.  This  consists 
of  the  ten  ungodly  kings  or  kingdoms,  which,  according  to  Dan.vii., 
were  to  arise  out  of  the  fourth  monarchy.  Since  these  five,  ac- 
cording to  Daniel  and  the  Apocalypse,  were  to  extend  to  the  final 
ceasing  of  the  ungodly  power  of  the  world,  or  the  state  of  heathen- 
dom ;  since,  further,  at  the  time  of  the  sixth  head  or  king  this 
prophecy  was  given,  according  to  ch.  xvii.  10,  shewing  the  sixth 
to  be  the  Roman,  tlie  first  and  the  second  heads  must  therefore  be 
sought  for  in  the  time  tliat  preceded  the  Chaldean  empire.  Now, 
if  we  take  into  account  the  twofold  element  of  world-dominion, 
and  of  hostility  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  the  conclusion  can  be 
neither  difficult  nor  doubtful.  We  can  think  only  of  Egypt  and 
Assyria.  The  collocation  of  the  two  as  the  pre-Chaldean  M'orldly 
powers,  that  oppressed  the  kingdom  of  God,  is  of  frequent  oc- 
currence in  the  Old  Testament — comp.  Isa.  Hi.  4,  5,  "For,  thus 
saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  my  people  went  down  aforetime  into 
Egypt,  to  sojourn  there  (and  suffered  violence) ;  and  the  Assyrian 
(afterwards)  oppressed  them  without  cause.  And  now  what  shall 
I  do  here  (in  respect  to  the  Chaldean  desolation)  ;  for  my  people 
is  taken  away  for  nought ;  their  rulers  howl,  and  my  name  con- 
tinually every  day  is  blasphemed."  So  also  are  Egypt  and 
Assyria  coupled  together  in  Isa.  x.  24 — 26,  xi.  11 — 16,  xix.  23, 
xxvii.  13;  Hos.  ix.  3,  xi.  11 ;  Jer.  ii.  18,  36  ;  Zech.  x.  10,  11, 
where  Egypt  and  Assyria,  as  the  most  dangerous  enemies  in 
earlier  times,  appear  as  the  types  of  the  present  and  future  op- 
pressors of  God's  people,  as  both  had  also  been  used  in  Isa.  xxvii, 
13,  and  Hosea.  The  Apocalypse  is  in  unison  with  Zechariah,  as 
well  as  Daniel,  as  to  the  determination  of  the  ungodly  powers  of 
the  world.  That  prophet,  who  lived  under  the  Persian  tyranny, 
sees  in  ch.  ii.  1 — 4,  four  horns,  which  denote  the  enemies  of  God's 
kingdom — the  four  hostile  worldly  powers,  corresponding  to  the 
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four  corners  of  heaven,  under  whose  oppression  Israel  had  sighed, 
Egypt,  Assyria,  Babylon,  Persia. 

Horns,  in  the  symbolical  language  of  Scripture,  denote  power 
— comp.  on  ch.  v.  6.  Accordingly  the  ten  horns  can  only  be  ten 
powers.  We  are  iurnished  with  the  means  of  a  more  exact  de- 
termination of  the  ten  horns  by  ch.  xvii.  12,  "  And  the  ten 
horns,  which  thou  sawest,  are  ten  kings,  which  have  received  no 
kingdom  as  yet ;  but  they  receive  power  as  kings  one  hour  with 
the  beast."  From  this  we  perceive,  that  the  ten  horns  are  ten 
kings  ;  that  is,  kingdoms.  They  are  set  upon  the  seventh  head, 
as  will  afterwards  be  more  fully  proven.  It  is  thus  indicated, 
that  the  seventh  phase  of  the  ungodly  world-power  should  be  a 
divided  one,  M'hile  all  the  preceding  ones  bore  the  impress  of 
oneness.  The  original  passage  is  Dan.  vii.  7 — 24.  There,  the 
ten  horns  are  the  ten  kingdoms,  into  which  the  fourth  power,  the 
Roman,  is  split.  Bengel  remarks  :  "  With  the  ten  horns  here 
the  case  is  dift'erent.  For,  in  John  the  horns  are  overcome  to- 
gether in  the  last  period  of  the  beast ;  but  in  Daniel  the  horns 
are  overcome  at  a  much  earlier  stage,  and  not  together,  but  one 
after  another.  The  little  horn,  with  the  eyes  of  a  man,  and  a 
mouth  speaking  great  things,  which  Daniel  saw  on  the  fourth 
beast,  has  become  in  John  a  separate  beast,  and  bears  respect 
especially  to  the  latter  times  of  this  beast,  as  the  similarity  of 
the  description  in  the  two  prophets  implies  ;  it  respects  what  con- 
cerns the  overthrow  of  the  horn  or  beast."  But  the  ten  horns  in 
Daniel  correspond  entirely  to  the  ten  horns  in  John  ;  in  both 
alike  they  denote  the  kingdoms,  which  were  to  spring  out  of  the 
Roman  empire.  The  only  dift'erence  consists  in  the  Utile  horn; 
by  which  we  are  not,  with  many  expositors,  to  understan<l  an  in- 
dividual. If  the  ten  horns  in  Daniel  represent  not  persons,  but 
kingdoms,  then  neither  cun  tlie  eleventh  signify  an  individual,  but 
only  a  power.  This  little  horn  is  wanting  in  the  Revelation,  in 
wliich  the  beast  comes  to  an  end,  on  the  overthrow  of  the  ten 
kings  by  Christ.  But  it  re-ap])ears  afterwards  under  another 
form  —  not  as  Bengel,  misled  by  a  wrong  intcrprotation.  iuiagincd, 
as  "  a  separate  beiist" — but  at  the  close  as  (jO^  and  Magog — see 
vol.  i.,  p.  478.  There  is  a  further  dillerence,  that  Daniel  does 
n(»t  e.vprcssly  mention,  as  is  done  in  the  Rovdatiuii,  the  victory 
of  (Jud   aiKJ  ('liri.>*t   ovor   the   king«loms   r«*pr<'si'n(»d   I'\    the    t<'n 
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liorns,  that  were  to  arise  out  of  the  fourth  great  monarchy,  and 
their  conversion  to  Christianity.  Nor  does  he  give  any  indication 
of  the  thousand  years'  reign  of  Christ.  The  Apocalypse  has 
here,  in  suitable  accordance  with  its  later  origin,  filled  up  a  very 
important  hiatus  in  Daniel.  Daniel  fixes  his  eye  simply  on  the 
final  victory,  John  describes  also  the  victory  that  should  precede. 
This  second  difference  carries  along  with  it  the  first  as  a  neces- 
sary consequence.  As  soon  as  the  thousand  years,  which  inter- 
vene between  the  last  enemy  but  one  of  Christianity  and  the  last 
enemy  of  all,  came  into  view,  it  no  longer  appeared  suitable,  to 
unite  them  into  one  symbolical  figure.  It  seemed  more  appro- 
priate, to  make  the  beast  with  his  ten  horns  perish,  and  to  give 
to  the  last  ungodly  power  a  separate  name  and  an  independent 
position. — The  beast  has  on  his  horns  ten  diadems  ;  on  his  heads 
names  of  blasphemy.  The  description  is  first  given  of  what  was 
on  the  horns,  though  they  belong  only  to  the  seventh  head  ; 
because  on  the  beast's  rising  out  of  the  sea  it  was  these  that  first 
became  visible,  and  hence  in  the  preceding  context  they  had  been 
mentioned  first.  That  the  heads  bore  diadems  as  well  as  the 
horns,  is  evident  on  a  comparison  of  ch.  xii.  3,  "  A  great  red 
dragon,  which  had  seven  heads  and  ten  horns,  and  upon  his  heads 
seven  diadems."  The  diadems,  which  Satan  there  possesses, 
belong  to  him  only  as  a  reflection  of  his  agent  on  earth — the 
beast.  The  same  point  is  also  manifest  from  ch.  xix.  12 :  the 
many  diadems,  which  Christ  is  there  represented  as  wearing  on 
his  head,  have  a  polemical  reference  to  the  diadems  on  the  heads 
of  the  beast.  And,  finally,  it  is  manifest  from  ch.  xvii.  9,  where 
it  is  said,  that  the  seven  heads  are  seven  kings :  the  diadem  is 
the  insignia  of  royal  dignity,  and  where  such  dignity  is,  there  the 
diadem  must  also  be.  Diadems  are  not  expressly  mentioned  in 
connection  with  the  heads,  merely  because  the  names  of  blas- 
phemy lead  to  the  same  result.  As  in  the  case  of  Christ  the  many 
diadems,  and  the  name  "  King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords,"  go 
hand  in  hand  (ch.  xix.  12,  16),  so  is  it  also  in  the  case  of  the 
beast.  The  names  of  blasphemy  refer  to  the  assumed  supremacy 
over  the  world,  and  consequently  involve  the  existence  of  the 
diadems.  In  like  manner,  the  diadems  involve  the  existence  of 
the  names  of  blasphemy.  For,  that  the  horns  do  not  hold  the 
kingly  dominion  signified  by  them  in  fief  from  God,  is  evident 
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alone  from  the  circumstance,  that  the  horns  belong  to  the  beast, 
whose  very  nature  is  godlessness,  rebellion,  presumption,  and 
blasphemy.  According  to  cli.  xvii.  3,  the  wliole  beast,  with  its 
heads  and  horns,  is  full  of  the  names  of  blasphemy.  As  there  the 
names  of  blasphemy  belong  in  common  to  the  horns  and  the  heads, 
so  here  the  diadems  upon  the  horns  are  to  be  taken  positively 
and  not  exclusivehj,  as  if  we  ought  to  change  the  "  and  upon  his 
heads,"  into  a  but.  The  names  of  blasphemy  are  concealed  be- 
hind the  crowns,  and  the  diadems  behind  the  names  of  blas- 
phemy. It  might  have  stood  thus  :  and  upon  his  ten  horns  names 
of  blasphemy,  and  upon  his  seven  heads  diadems  ;  or :  and  upon 
his  ten  horns  and  upon  his  seven  heads  diadems  and  names  of 
blasphemy.  The  diadems,  liowever,  are  made  to  precede  the 
names  of  blasphemy,  to  define  more  exactly  the  sphere  of  the 
latter ;  to  indicate  that  the  blasphemy  consists  in  the  assumption 
of  independent  sovereignty.  What  the  name  of  blasphemy  is, 
we  learn  from  ch.  xix.  12,  16.  The  name,  which  belongs  to 
Christ  and  to  him  alone:  "  King  of  Icings,  and  Lord  of  lords," 
is  usurped  by  him.  He  sets  himself  forth  as  the  independent 
lord  of  the  world,  the  god  of  this  earth.  Every  name  is  a  name 
of  blasphemy,^  by  which  the  creature  makes  an  inroad  into  the 
territory  of  God,  lays  claim  to  an  independent  greatness.  Nor 
will  it  make  any  material  diiference,  if  in  this  he  concedes  a  cer- 
tain homage  to  his  idols  ;  for  these  are  but  the  reflections  and 
objective  aspects  of  his  proper  self,  which,  in  process  of  time, 
continually  takes  back  more  and  more  of  what  it  yielded  to  them. 
As  this,  however,  may  be  done  in  ignorance,  the  blasphemy  then 
only  reaches  its  full  height,  when  the  person  has  come  into  a  con- 
scious relation  to  the  living  God,  and  in  opposition  to  his,  "  I  am 
the  Lord,"  has  |»ut  forth  the  impious  counter-assertion.  I  am  the 
Lord.  Pharaoh  had  been  long  calling  himself  the  lord  of  the 
world,  but  it  was  then  for  the  fir.>^t  time  that  he  wa.s  guilty  of 
blasi)hcmy,  Mhon   he    said,   "  Who  is   the   Lord,  that  I  should 

1  It  is  diflicult  to  (leciile  bitwepi)  iho  two  rending"  ovofin  iiiid  ovonora.  The  sin- 
giilnr  may  Imvc  been  di'rive(!  from  a  cnni])nii8on  of  cli.  xix.  12,  Itt.  The  plural  ia 
favoured  by  itainiinTn  and  by  cb.  xvii.  •'!,  wlierc  llie  beast  is  deacribed  aa  ytfiov  uvo/iri- 
Tu»i'  p\a<T<l>tniav.  Hut  tiien  the  jihiriil  may  also  liave  8|iruii(;  fioni  tbia  oonsideralion. 
If  tlie  aiiiffuhir  ia  liio  oriKinal  form,  then  it  will  indicnle,  from  iu  poaition,  thai  one  and 
the  aamo  iiauio  of  blnapboniy  waa  sot  upou  carli  head;  that  ia,  according  to  ch.  xix.  IG, 
the  iiamn  "  King  of  kinga,  and  Lord  of  lorda. 
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hearken  to  his  voice,  and  let  the  people  go  ?  "  It  was  then  only 
that  the  title  "  lord  of  the  world,"  being  uttered  in  a  diflFerent 
tone,  and  with  a  polemical  feeling,  became  in  the  full  sense  a 
name  of  blasphemy.  Rome  and  its  emperor  had  for  a  long  period 
already  assumed  the  proud  title,  but  the  blasphemy  never  readied 
its  consummation,  till  this  assumption  came  to  be  directed  im- 
mediately against  God,  his  Son  and  his  church.  That  the  idea 
of  blasphemy  is  to  be  understood  thus  here,  is  clear  from  ver.  6. 
According  to  this  the  blasphemy  pre-supposes,  that  God  has  a 
name ;  that  he  has  come  forth  from  his  secrecy,  and  manifested 
himself;  the  unknown,  nameless  God  cannot  be  blasphemed. 

Ver.  2.  And  the  beast  which  I  saw,  was  like  a  panther,  and 
his  feet  as  the  feet  of  a  hear,  and  his  mouth  as  the  mouth  of  a 
lion.  And  the  dragon  gave  him  his  power,  and  his  throne,  and 
great  authority.  The  description  of  the  beast's  form  rests  on 
Daniel,  ch.  vii. ;  and  Daniel  again  has  respect  to  Jer.  v.  6, 
"  Wherefore  a  lion  out  of  the  forest  shall  slay  them,  and  a  wolf 
out  of  the  deserts  shall  spoil  them ;  and  a  panther  shall  watch 
upon  their  cities ;  every  one  that  goeth  out  thence  shall  be  torn 
in  pieces ;  because  tlieir  transgressions  are  many,  and  they  are 
hardened  in  their  disobedience."  Daniel  only  so  far  differs  from 
Jeremiah,  that  in  his  representation  of  the  earthly  powers,  that 
should  desolate  the  people  of  God,  by  means  of  wild  beasts,  he 
substitutes  the  bear  for  the  wolf.  The  form  of  the  beast  here  is 
compounded  of  the  diflFerent  beasts  in  Daniel ;  quite  naturally  so, 
since  the  beast  here  images  the  ungodly  power  of  the  world  as  a 
whole,  while  in  Daniel  the  different  phases  of  this  power  are 
represented.  A  return  is  in  some  degree  made  to  the  simplicity 
of  the  fundamental  passage  in  Jeremiah,  where  the  lion,  the 
wolf,  and  the  panther,  are  also  employed  to  represent  the 
power  of  the  world  as  a  whole,  and  form,  so  to  speak,  a  com- 
posite animal.  Of  the  four  beasts  of  Daniel,  only  the  three 
first  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  beast  before  us.  For,  the 
common  supposition,  that  the  ten  horns  here  may  belong  to  the 
fourth  beast,  is  hardly  tenable.  The  ten  horns  are  not  intro- 
duced here  into  the  description  of  the  beast's  form,  which  only 
begins  with  this  verse  ;  and  in  Daniel  the  ten  horns  stand  in  so 
loose  and  outward  a  relation  to  the  fourth  beast,  that  they  can- 
not be  regarded  as  a  distinguishing  characteristic  of  it — the  less 
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SO,  since  in  the  Revelation  they  are  not  ascribed  to  the  sixth 
head,  which  corresponds  to  the  fourth  beast  in  Daniel,  but  are 
set  upon  the  seventh  head,  so  that  the  connexion,  already  of  a 
loose  nature  in  Daniel,  is  completely  dissolved  by  John.  Several 
have  sought  to  explain  the  fact  of  John's  confining  himself  to  the 
three  first  beasts,  on  the  supposition,  that  even  in  Daniel  the 
fourth  beast  is  composed  of  the  peculiar  features  of  the  three 
first ;  so  that  the  beast  in  John  would  thus  be  an  exact  image  of 
the  fourth  beast  in  Daniel.  But  this  is  an  entirely  groundless 
assumption.  Not  the  smallest  trace  is  to  be  found  in  Daniel  of 
the  fourth  beast  having  been  compounded  of  the  three  first.  We 
must  rather,  therefore,  seek  the  reason  of  the  fact  referred  to  in 
the  circumstance,  that  only  tlie  three  first  beasts  in  Daniel  have 
a  definite  form  attributed  to  them.  The  fourth  beast  could  not 
form  part  of  the  representation  here,  because  nothing  farther  is 
said  of  it  in  Daniel,  than  that  it  was  indescribably  dreadful. — 
The  order  in  which  the  beasts  succeed  each  other,  is  here  exactly 
reversed  :  in  Daniel  the  lion,  the  bear,  the  panther — here  the 
panther,  the  bear,  the  lion.  If  we  could  be  justified  in  taking 
into  account  the  ten  horns,  we  might  think  of  it  as  an  explana- 
tion of  the  arrangement  adopted  here,  that  now  Daniel's  fourth 
beast  had  come  into  the  foreground,  now  the  beast  bore  the 
W(5man,  Rome,  on  its  back — see  ch.  xvii.  7.  But,  as  we  must 
exclude  all  consideration  of  the  ten  horns,  there  remains  but  one 
way  of  explaining  the  deviation  from  the  order  in  Daniel;  which 
is,  that  il"  it  had  been  retained,  one  would  very  naturally  have 
supposed  that  the  particular  elements  in  the  composite  beast, 
like  the  dilfcrent  beasts  in  Daniel,  indicated  definite  phases  of 
the  power  of  the  world  in  the  order  here  mentioned.  Since  the 
order,  however,  is  reversed,  no  one  can  fail  to  see  that  nothing 
depends  on  it — that  the  object  of  the  descrijjtion  is  merely  to 
pourtray  the  nature  of  the  ungodly  power  of  the  world — that 
panther,  lion,  bear,  equally  belong  to  Egypt,  Babylon,  Rome. 
The  different  phases  also  could  not  be  denoted  here  by  the  parti- 
cular animals  entering  into  the  composition  of  the  ])east,  because 
John  has  enlarged  the  sphere  ;  does  not,  like  ])aniel,  begin  with 
Babylon,  the  ungodly  power  in  existence  at  the  time  the  ])rophet 
lived,  but  goes  back  to  Egypt ;  so  that  the  bestial  forms  in 
Daniel  were  found   insutlicient  for  him,  when  he  was   going  to 
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apply  them  to  the  same  purpose.— In  the  case  of  all  the  three 
beasts,  we  have  only  to  take  into  consideration  their  property  as 
creatures  of  a  savage  and  blood-thirsty  disposition.  The  panther 
cannot,  as  Vitringa  supposes,  denote  "  nations  of  different  lan- 
guages and  manners,"  on  account  of  its  spotted  appearance  ;  nor 
can  it,  as  Bossuet  conceives,  be  "the  symbol  of  instability;"  for 
everywhere  in  Scripture,  when  the  panther  is  spoken  of,  respect 
is  had  only  to  its  terrible  and  savage  energy — see  Hab.  i.  8  ; 
Hos.  xiii.  7  ;  Isa.  xi.  6.  The  hear  cannot  denote  "  steadfastness 
in  purposes  and  undertakings ;  "  for  in  Daniel  the  call  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  bear,  "  Arise,  devour  much  flesh."  (Jerome  on 
Hos.  xiii.  8,  "  Those  who  have  written  on  the  natures  of  animals 
say,  that  among  all  wild  beasts,  none  are  more  savage  than  the 
bear,  when  it  is  hungry.")  Of  each  beast,  that  part  is  taken 
which  more  especially  manifests  its  mischievous  and  frightful 
nature.  In  its  main  bulk,  in  all  excepting  the  head  and  feet, 
the  beast  resembles  a  panther.  The  dark-spotted  body  of  this 
animal,  from  which  it  has  its  name  in  Hebrew  (•^^i,  in  Arabic, 
to  be  spotted),  is  an  emblem  of  spiritual  staining.  We  have  the 
interpretation  in  Jer.  xiii.  23,  "  Can  the  Ethiopian  change  his 
skin,  or  the  leopard  (panther)  his  spots?  then  may  ye  also  do 
good,  that  are  accustomed  to  do  evil ;"  on  which  Hitzig  re- 
marks :  "  the  swarthy  complexion  of  the  Ethiopian,  and  the 
spots  of  the  panther,  are  the  emblems  of  sinfulness,  and  of  blem- 
ishes of  a  moral  kind."  The  beast  has  the  feet  of  the  hear. 
These  have  also  been  particularly  referred  to  in  Daniel :  "  The 
other  beast  was  like  a  bear,  and  stood  upon  one  side  ;  "  Haver- 
nick  :  "  It  stood  higher  upon  the  one  side  than  the  other,  mani- 
festly the  posture  of  assault."  In  attacking,  the  bear  uses  espe- 
cially his  fore-paws ;  while  with  the  lion  it  is  the  mouth  which 
especially  inspires  terror. — To  the  beast  formed  after  this  man- 
ner the  dragon  gives  his  power,  and  his  throne,  and  great  autho- 
rity. The  dragon  is  a  name  applied  to  Satan,  only  when  the 
Old  Testament  description  of  the  earthly  world-poAver  is  trans- 
ferred to  him.  The  dragon  is  not  Satan  generally,  but  Satan  in 
a  particular  relation,  as  the  pyHnce  of  this  world — see  on  ch.  xii. 
3.  Accordingly,  the  throne  of  the  dragon  is  only  his  dominion 
upon  earth.     The  throne  of  the  dragon  is,  at  the  same  time,  the 

throne  of  the  beast  in  ch.  xvi.  10;  for  the  dragon  exercises  his 
VOL.  II.  -  b 
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dominion  on  eartli  by  means  of  tlie  beast.  It  could  not,  indeed, 
have  been  put  in  this  form  :  Satan  gave  him.  For,  Satan  has 
never  given  up  to  the  beast  his  whole  power,  dominion,  "and 
authority.  The  power  is  the  natural  power,  consisting  in  the 
great  number  of  retainers,  fulness  of  earthly  resources,  and  such 
like ;  the  throne  is  worldly  supremacy ;  and  the  authoriiy  is 
its  assumed  right  to  command  whatever  it  might  please.  A  re- 
markable coincidence  exists  between  these  words  and  what  is 
written  both  in  the  gospel  of  St  John  and  the  earlier  gospels. 
They  have  this  in  common  with  John's  gospel,  that  Satan  bears 
a  distinct  name  as  the  animating  principle  of  the  ungodly  power 
of  the  world— there  the  prince  of  this  world,  here  the  dragon. 
In  Matt.  iv.  8,  9,  the  devil  takes  Christ  along  with  him  to  a  very 
high  mountain,  and  shews  him  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world, 
and  the  glory  of  them,  and  says  to  him  :  "  All  these  will  I  give 
thee,  if  thou  wilt  fall  down  and  worship  me."  What  Satan  here 
gives  to  the  beast,  he  there  promises  to  Christ.  And  this,  even 
apart  from  the  passage  before  us,  cannot  be  understood  otherwise 
than  as  importing  that  Satan  only  promised  what  he  was  able  in 
certain  circumstances  to  secure.  For,  if  we  were  to  explain  the 
promise  of  Satan  as  an  empty  boast,  the  temptation  of  Christ 
would  be  a  thing  unworthy  of  him.  The  addition  made  to  the 
wortls  of  the  devil  in  tiic  evangelist  Luke  (ch.  iv.  G),  are  remark- 
able :  "  All  this  power  will  I  give  thee  and  the  glory  of  theuk; 
for  that  is  delivered  to  me,  and  to  whomsoever  I  will,  I  give  it." 
Olshausen  observes  :  "  The  expression,  '  it  is  delivered  to  me,' 
contains  a  striking  note  of  contrariety  to  the  doctrine  of  an  in- 
(lei)endent  principle  of  evil ;  the  prince  of  this  world  has  received 
all  from  (Jod,  to  whom  alone  belongs  the  glory  as  the  eternal  and 
universal  Ruler."  In  the  passage  before  us  also  the  power  and 
authority  which  is  given  by  Satan,  is  not  an  indei>endent,  but  a 
derived  one, — one  that  comes  from  lull,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
descends  from  heaven  ;  as  the  angel  of  the  abyss  in  ch.  ix.  11,  is 
identical  with  the  star  from  heaven.  The  gift  of  Satan  is  sub- 
ject to  divine  direction,  and  not  merely  to  divine  permission. 
Satan  hero  also  is  but  a  servant  of  Giod.  Not  only  is  the  sove- 
reign power  itself  of  God,  but  its  abuse  also  is  of  liim,  when 
turned  to  lawless  conquest  or  to  the  cruel  persecution  of  the 
church,  which   re(niircs  to   be   chastised  for  her  sins,  exercised 
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under  the  cross,  perfected  through  sufferings,  and  prepared  for 
her  destiny. 

Ver.  3.  And  (I  saw)  one  of  his  heads  as^  killed  to  death, 
and  the  stroke  of  his  death  was  healed.  And  the  ivhole  earth 
wondered  after  the  heast.  The  verb,  /  saw,  is  but  feebly  sup- 
ported, and  has  manifestly  been  of  late  introduction.  The  ac- 
cusative depends  on  the  "  I  saw"  of  ver.  1,  as  is  the  case  also  in 
ch.  iv.  4,  vii.  9.  But  the  omission  of  the  "  I  saw"  here,  is  both 
intentional  and  significant.  It  indicates,  that  the  beast  even 
when  it  rose  into  view  (not  in  a  historical,  but  a  symbolical  or 
visionary  respect — two  appearances  which  are  here  again  con- 
founded with  each  other  by  Bengel),  bore  on  it  the  marks  of  the 
wound.  Had  the  wounding  and  the  healing  belonged  to  the 
period  after  its  rising,  the  "  I  saw"  could  not  have  been  omitted. 
— The  head,  as  it  appeared  to  John,  had  already  been  restored  : 
he  did  not  see  first  the  wounding,  and  then  the  healing.  It  is 
only  thus  that  he  could  see  the  head  as  wounded  to  death  ;  that 
is,  with  the  scar  of  a  perfectly  mortal  wound.  That  the  as  must 
be  understood  in  this  manner,  is  evident  from  the  corresponding 
expression  in  ch.  v.  6,  "  a  lamb  as  it  had  been  slain."  One  might 
perceive,  he  had  once  been  slain,  since  he  bore  upon  him  the  scar 
of  a  perfectly  mortal  wound,  such  as  a  mark  going  round  the 
throat,  plainly  indicating  that  the  head  had  been  cut  off. — The 
wound  here  spoken  of  is  a  wound,  which  had  really  brought 
death — not,  as  the  embarrassment  of  interpreters  has  led  them  to 
suppose,  merely  of  a  dangerous,  though  not  actually  mortal 
wound.  The  expression  plainly  imports  what  we  understand  by 
it.  It  signifies,  not  M^ounded,  but  killed.  By  killing  is  always 
denoted  a  violent  death — comp.  1  John  iii.  12;  Bev.  v.  9,  vi.  4,  9, 
xviii.  24,  and  ver.  8  of  this  chapter.  Neither  in  Scripture  nor 
elsewhere  is  it  used  of  wounding.  Further,  the  stroke^  of  his 
death  can  only  be  the  stroke,  which  had  death  for  its  result.  The 
supposition,  that  the  stroke  of  his  death  stands  for  his  deadly 
stroke,  as  a  Hebraistic  mode  of  expression,  is  not  confirmed  by 

1  We  must  read  a>9,  ami  uot  wcrei  with  Tiscliendorf.  Tlie  latter  never  occurs  in  tlie 
Apoe. ;  see  on  cb.  i.  14. 

2  Tbe  word  -ttXij^i},  which  occurs  with  great  frequency  in  the  Apocalypse,  is  always 
stroke,  plague,  not  wound.  The  simple  TrXtiyi  here  corresponds  to  irXriyi)  t^s 
fiaxalpa^  in  ver.  14.  What  is  meant  is  the  stroke  of  his  death,  which  Michael  gave  him 
witl)  his  sharp  sword ;  see  ch.  xii.  7. 
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any  certain  analogy  in  the  New  Testament.  Tliat  the  head  was 
actually  killed,  is  clear  from  eh.  xvii.  8,  by  which  the  beast  again 
rises  out  of  the  abyss,  hell,  which  it  could  only  have  done  if  it 
had  already  been  sent  thither.  It  also  appears,  from  eh.  xvii.  11, 
which  says,  that  the  beast  was  and  is  not.  The  representation 
in  ver,  14,  too,  of  its  having  become  alive  again,  confirms  the 
view  of  an  actual  death  having  taken  place.  And  the  parallelism 
with  the  once  slain,  and  again  resuscitated  lamb,  points  to  the 
same  conclusion,  that  the  head,  and  along  .with  it  the  beast  had 
really  been  killed. — The  answer  to  the  question,  tvhich  head  it 
M'as  that  John  saw  slain  to  death,  and  again  healed,  is  furnished 
by  ch.  xvii.  10.  According  to  that  passage,  the  head,  which  the 
beast  bore  in  the  time  of  Christ  and  John,  was  the  shxth,  or  the 
Roman  empire.  Since  the  deadly  stroke,  as  the  following  inves- 
tigation will  shew,  was  inflicted  on  the  beast  through  the  atone- 
ment of  Christ,  this  is  the  only  head  that  can  be  thought  of. — 
Whence  comes  the  stroke?  According  to  the  immediately  pre- 
ceding context  the  beast  stands  in  the  nearest  connection  with 
the  dragon.  It  is  this  dragon  that  gives  him  his  power,  and  his 
throne,  and  his  authority  ;  he  is  the  vice-dragon,  the  deputy  of 
the  prince  of  this  world.  Whatever,  therefore,  brings  destruc- 
tion to  the  dragon,  or  to  Satan  in  his  relation  to  the  world,  wliat- 
ever  injures  his  dominion,  must  also  intlict  on  the  beast  a  deadly 
wound.  Now,  Me  read  in  ch.  xii.  (to  which  in  the  first  instance 
we  turn,  as  the  epochs  of  the  beast  must  correspond  to  those  of 
the  dragon),  of  a  great  and  severe  discomfiture  which  Satan, 
as  the  possessor  of  this  M'orld's  power,  received  through  Christ 
and  his  atonement.  It  was  there  already  remarked  regarding 
the  overthrow  described  in  ver.  9,  "  The  great  dragon  stands  at 
the  head,  even  before  the  old  serpent,  because  Satan  comes  liere 
into  view  precisely  as  the  prince  of  this  world,  as  the  animating 
principle  of  the  ungodly  world-power,  which  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment is  re|»rcsented  under  the  symbol  of  the  dragon."  To  this 
fact  in  the  history  of  the  dragon,  there  must  be  a  corresponding 
one  to  bo  set  along  witli  it  in  the  history  of  the  beast.  It  is  too 
essential  and  imi)ortant  a  matter  to  be  omitted  in  the  history  of 
the  beast.  From  what  the  prince  of  tliis  world  experienced, 
we  must  exi)lain  what  befel  his  instrument  ;  the  rather  so,  be- 
cause, otherwise,  the   latter  would  possess  a   quite  abrupt  and 
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enigmatical  character,  and  we  should  be  thrown  upon  mere  con- 
jecture respecting  it — to  which  we  never  can  be  left  in  the 
Apocalypse,  and  in  reality  never  are  so.  Where  this  seems  to  be 
the  case,  the  fault  always  lies  in  the  misapprehension  of  the  ex- 
positor. We  are  led  also  to  the  same  result  by  the  close  con- 
nection which,  according  to  ver.  4,  the  dragon  and  the  beast  hold 
to  each  other.  Men  worship  the  dragon,  because  he  gives  his 
power  to  the  beast.  Hence,  whatever  destroys  the  power  of  the 
dragon,  must  also  be  fatal  to  the  beast.  Further,  we  learn  from 
what  quarter  the  wound  comes,  when  we  are  told,  that  the  beast, 
after  his  deadly  wound  was  healed,  magnifies  himself  in  deeds  of 
blasphemy  and  violence  against  Christ  and  his  church.  Whither 
the  revenge  displays  itself,  from  thence  has  the  injury  been  re- 
ceived. The  assault,  renewed  after  fresh  strength  had  been  ob- 
tained, can  only  be  directed  against  him,  from  whom  the  discom- 
fiture had  proceeded.  In  ch.  xii.  12,  sq.  also  the  dragon  con- 
tinues to  make  war  on  him,  who  had  overcome  him.  Still  farther, 
when  we  regard  Christ  as  the  author  of  the  deadly  wound,  we 
come  to  see,  how  this  wound,  which  is  here  ascribed  to  a  single 
head,  is  in  ver.  12,  14,  and  even  in  our  verse  itself,^  ascribed  to 
the  whole  beast;  and  how,  in  ch.  xvii.  8,  the  beast  can  be  said 
to  have  ceased  to  exist.  The  victory  of  Christ  affected  the  ungodly 
power  of  Rome  not  as  such,  but  only  as  a  part  of  the  ungodly 
power  of  the  world  in  general.  All  other  discomfitures  but  this 
bore  only  a  partial  character  ;  they  could  but  affect  a  single  head 
of  the  beast,  and  not  the  beast  as  a  whole.  It  is  the  one  event 
in  the  world's  history,  by  which  the  whole  beast  was  smitten  in 
the  one  head  ;  whereas,  in  former  times,  the  overthrow  of  one 
head  was  immediately  followed  by  the  rising  up  of  another.  From 
what  has  been  said,  the  beast  must  already  have  existed  at  the 
time  of  our  Lord's  death.  For,  by  means  of  the  atonement  then 
effected,  one  of  his  heads  was  wounded  to  death.  This  alone  serves 
for  a  refutation  of  those,  who  would  understand  by  the  beast  a 
power,  that  did  not  arise  till  a  much  later  period — the  Papacy. 
The  healing  of  the  beast,  though  but  apparent  and  temporary, 
lay  as  a  dreadful  burden  upon  John  himself.     The  Lord  had  said, 

1  The  &.vrov,  which  refers,  not  to  the  head,  but  to  the  beast,  shows  that  the  deadly 
stroke  had  affected  the  whole  beast,  as  well  as  tbe  head  ;  and,  as  already  stated,  the 
beast  has  always  but  one  active  head  at  a  time. 
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"Be  of  good  cheer,  I  hare  overcome  the  world;"  and  "Now  is 
the  judgment  of  this  world,  now  shall  the  prince  of  this  world  be 
cast  out."  Yet  still  Antipas  had  been  killed,  where  Satan  had 
his  seat,  and  John  was  in  the  isle  of  Patraos  for  the  word  of  God 
and  the  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ.  Those  also,  to  whom  he  wrote, 
were  companions  in  the  tribulation  of  Jesus  Christ.  So  that  it 
seemed  as  if  nothing  whatever  had  happened.  Truly  it  was  a 
time  for  the  Seer  to  stand  upon  his  watch-tower,  to  see  what  the 
Lord  should  say  to  him,  and  what  he  should  answer  to  his  reproof. 
—  \\  hat  follows  the  expression,  "  was  healed,"  does  not  refer  to 
the  beast  in  general,  but  has  especial  respect  to  the  time,  when 
the  head  of  the  beast  was  healed,  after  he  had  received  the  deadly 
wound.  This  appears  not  only  from  the  natural  progress  of  the 
narration,  but  also  and  more  especially  from  the  circumstance, 
that  in  ver.  8  the  future  is  substituted  for  the  preterite ;  while  in 
oh.  xvii.  8  it  is  "  they  that  dwell  on  the  earth  shall  wonder,"  here 
the  corresponding  expression  is,  "  they  that  dwell  on  the  earth 
wondered" — a  proof  that  transactions  are  referred  to,  which  were 
even  then  in  the  course  of  taking  place.  The  practical  conclu- 
sion in  ver.  9,  10,  points  also  to  the  same  result. — The  wondering 
astonishment  (comp.  ch.  xvii.  8)  Mith  which  the  earth  follows  the 
beast,  comes  not  merely  in  spite  of  the  death,  but  also  on  account 
of  thehtaling — see  on  ver,  12,  14.  A  sad  presentiment,  that  it 
was  over  with  the  ungodly  power  of  this  world,  accompanied  the 
preaching  of  Christ's  gospel  even  through  the  heathen  world. 
From  this  feeling  alone  can  we  explain  the  rage  of  persecution. 
"  Nothing,"  says  Ziillig,  "  awoke  more  astonishment  and  greater 
faith,  in  respect  to  the  Messiah,  than  his  resurrection  after  he 
had  been  killed."  Nor  was  it  othorwi.se  in  the  case  of  the  beast, 
the  earthly  power  of  heathendom.  The  new  life  which  it  dis- 
played, the  success  that  attended  its  persecutions,  the  helpless 
prostration  of  the  church,  were  all  contrary  to  the  <'xpectations  of 
its  own  adherents,  who  had  not  merely  heard  the  external  rcjiort 
of  Christ's  victory,  but  had  also  felt  the  truth  of  it  in  their  con- 
sciences. 

Ver.  4.  And  wornhipped   I  he  ilrayun,^  because  he  (fuve  (he 

1  rill'  )>ropcr  rt-HdinR  jh  tw  ifiahovrt  niwl  t6  Oiipiov.  lU-ngel  lun{(  af(0  rumarkod, 
"  Til')  8^aKoi'Ti,  H  Diidille  rriidiiif;,  HJncr  wlint  foIlo«»  is  ri&iipiov,  wlirnre  nonic  have 
pill  ilir  HrciiHiitivi*,  and  otlit'i-.H  ilii-  diitivr,  tuici-."  Uitoai^vvtii'  in  in  like  manner  con- 
ftriii'd  \ariiiuhly  widi  ilu'  dai   nn<l  tlir  niniK.  In  .lolin  iv.  21  ;  Riv.  xn.  !\  II,  xx.l. 
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ryoicer  to  the  beast,  and  ivorsMpped  the  beast :  Who  is  like  the 
beast !  and  who  can  make  war  with  him !  Bengel  remarks, 
"  Those,  who  regarded  the  beast  as  deserving  of  adoration,  at  the 
same  time  worshipped  the  dragon,  without  being  themselves  con- 
scious of  it.  This  was  very  agreeable  to  the  dragon.  Those 
who  despise  the  Son  of  God,  despise  also  the  Father,  although 
they  are  not  aware  of  it.  And  there  is  the  same  connection 
on  the  other  side  in  regard  to  the  worship  of  the  beast  and  the 
dragon."  This  representation,  however,  has  arisen  merely  from 
the  embarrassment  in  which  tlie  worship  of  the  dragon  involves 
those  who  understand  by  the  beast  the  Papacy.  We  cannot  here 
think  of  a  worshipping  of  the  dragon  simply  in  the  beast.  For 
it  is  expressly  said,  that  they  worshipped  the  dragon  because  he 
gave.  In  the  kind  of  worship  paid,  therefore,  a  distinction  was 
observed  between  the  giver  of  the  power  and  the  bearer  of  it. 
We  are  rather  to  hold,  that  they  worshipped  the  dragon  under 
the  form  of  an  idolatrous  service,  which,  according  to  ch.  ix.  20, 
has  a  demoniacal,  Satanic  background.  The  property  of  being 
incomparable  belongs  only  to  God — see  Ex.  xv.  11  ;  Ps.  Ixxxix. 
7  ;  Isa.  xl.  18 — and  to  Christ,  who  is  connected  with  him  by 
oneness  of  nature,  and  appears  in  the  Revelation  under  the  name 
of  Michael,  "  who  is  like  God,"  (Rev.  xii.  7.)  They  make 
the  beast,  to  which  the  dragon  gives  his  power,  or  the  beast  in  his 
connection  with  the  dragon,  a  Michael,  and  scornfully  challenge 
the  true  Michael  and  his  servants  to  measure  themselves  with 
him.  They  were  allured  to  this  folly  by  seeing  the  beast  stand 
before  them  in  renovated  strength.  God  had  raised  Christ  from 
the  dead,  and  had  thereby  powerfully  revived  the  hopes  of  his 
prostrate  church,  and  filled  her  with  buoyant  and  victorious 
energy.  A  similar  w£)nder  seemed  now  to  be  wrought  by  the 
dragon  in  favour  of  the  beast.  This  also  celebrated  a  resurrec- 
tion, and  hence  the  jubilee-shout  of  his  adherents  rose  so  high  : 
Who  is  like  the  beast,  and  who  can  make  war  with  him  ? 

Ver.   5.   And  a  mouth  was  given  him,  ivhich  spoke  great 
things  and  blasphemies,^  and  poiuer  was  given  him  to  do-  forty 

1  Instead  jSXaerc^iijUiai  several,  whom  Luther  follows,  have  pXa(r<pi}fxiai>,  from  ver.  6; 
others /3\a(7(/)j)jua ;  Bengel:  oh /uf-y dXa. 

2  Many  copyists  have  found  themselves  unable  to  comprehend  the  elliptical  and 
Hebraistic  ■7roirj<7ai.  Hence  they  have  cither  dropt  the  word  out,  or  they  have  shoved  in 
before  it  TroXenov,  taken  from  ver.  7. 
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and  two  months.  The  expression,  there  was  given,  is  very  con- 
solatory. The  word,  "  what  hast  thou,  which  thou  hast  not  re- 
ceived," holds  here  also  ;  if  it  is  the  true  God  who  moves  the 
tongues  of  his  enemies,  and  wields  their  arms,  it  can  be  no  real 
eyil,  so  far  as  the  church  is  concerned,  it  can  only  be  a  concealed 
good,  which  he  gives  to  the  enemy ;  in  his  own  time  he  will 
again  resume  what  he  has  taken ;  so  that  the  loud  cry,  "  Who  is 
like  the  beast  ?  "  can  no  longer  occasion  bitter  tears,  but  should 
only  be  matter  for  derision.  It  is  not  without  meaning,  that  the 
"  It  Mas  given  "  is  so  frequently  repeated  in  this  chapter.  It 
appears  in  three  pairs  ;  two  of  which  belong  to  the  first  beast 
ver.  5  and  7,  and  one  to  the  second,  ver.  14,  15. — We  are  taught 
by  the  analogy  of  the  second  ])art  of  the  verse  not  to  think,  in 
respect  to  the  giving.of  the  inclination  to  blaspheme,  but  only  of 
the  liberty  granted  for  the  indulgence  of  this  inclination  by  God, 
who  could  with  one  stroke  have  brought  the  beast  to  the  ground 
(Ex.  ix.  15,  16),  or  the  presenting  of  such  conditions  as  were 
necessary  to  its  being  indulged.  De  Wette  is  of  opinion  :  "  We 
would  say,  It  was  permitted  him  to  speak  ;  but  that  according 
to  the  style  of  Scripture  the  permission  of  God  is  considered  as 
a  doing."  The  idea,  however,  of  mere  permission,  is  not  worthy 
of  Ilim  in  whom  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being;  who  has 
our  breath  and  all  our  ways  in  his  hand  ;  without  whom  mc  can- 
not so  much  as  lift  our  arm  or  our  tongue.  Such  an  idea  places 
the  creature  in  a  certain,  thougli  limited  independence,  beside 
his  Creator. — The  simple  doinj  lorms  an  antithesis  to  the  speak- 
m(/.  What  was  to  be  done  is  more  specifically  described  in  ver. 
7.' — In  Dan.  vii.  8,  20,  a  mouth  is  attributed  to  the  little  horn 
speaking  great  things;  here  hlasplicmies  are  also  added.  We 
have  a  specimen  of  these  blasphemies  in  the  words  :  "  Who  is 
like  the  beast,  and  who  can  make  war  with  him,"  spoken  in  the 
Lord's  presence,  and  before  his  anointed  and  his  church. — The 
forbj  and  two  months  have  already  occurred,  in  ch.  xi.  2  (corap. 
xii.  6,  14),  as  the  signature  of  the  world's  dominion  over  the 

1  The  doing  is  not  put  for  artuifi.  but  it  is  used  ellipticiilly,  as  nr?  vory  frpquenlly  is,  for 
cxninplr,  I's.  xxii.  31,  xxxvii.  6,  lii.  10;  Dan.  viii.  12,  24,  xi.  7,  !\0,  to  wliicli  pnssngrs  of 
Daniel  allusion  is  here  nuidc— and  tlic  object  is  t(i  be  Rup|iliri!  from  tlic  context;  what 
lie  wished  ;  or  Ftill  better:  wliiil  (he  mouth  spake.  Here  no  indication  is  as  yet  given  of 
the  object  of  the  doing  (tliough  tlnit  may  be  gathered  from  the  connection  in  which  it 
stands  with  the  »pvakiii<j),  but  the  doing  llaclf  is  put  in  coDtradislinclion  to  the  speaking. 
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church,  or  of  the  temporary  subjection  of  the  people  of  God.  It 
shall  last  only  forty-two  months — so  should  the  church  sayi 
(comp.  what  was  said  at  ch.  ii.  10,  on  "  Ye  shall  have  tribulation 
ten  days"),  whenever  power  is  given  to  the  beast  over  them  ;  and 
with  that  silence  natural  reason,  which,  as  soon  as  it  sees  no  human 
means  of  help  at  hand,  is  ready  to  exclaim,  "  All  is  lost !"  The 
world  has  nothing,  which  has  not  been  given  to  it  by  the  Lord  of 
the  church,  and  in  its  rage  against  the  church,  there  is  still  a 
prescribed  period  set  to  it,  even  when  the  church  has  been 
brought  to  the  lowest  condition,  and  that  period  not  a  long  one. 
While  the  forty  and  two  months  continue,  the  saying  of  our  Lord, 
"  In  the  world  ye  shall  have  tribulation,"  goes  into  fulfilment ; 
but  at  the  close  the  comforting  assurance  stands  fast,  "  I  have 
overcome  the  world. " — The  relation  of  the  verse  before  us  to  ver. 
6  and  7,  was  correctly  settled  by  Vitringa.  We  have  here  the 
general  plan,  there  the  filling  up,  first  in  reference  to  the  mouth, 
ver.  6,  then  in  reference  to  the  doing,  ver.  7. 

Ver.  6.  And  he  opened  his  mouth  in  blasphemy'^  against 
God,  to  Maspheme  his  name,  and  his  tabernacle,  and  those  that 
diuell  in  heaven.  Bengel :  "  Blasphemy  against  God  is  else- 
where said  to  be  committed  in  three  different  ways  :  when  any- 
thing is  attributed  to  him,  which  is  contrary  to  his  holiness  ; 
when  anything  is  disowned  that  rightfully  belongs  to  him  ;  and 
when  anything  is  ascribed  to  the  creatures,  which  belongs  to  him 
alone."  The  name  of  God  (St  John  makes  very  frequent  men- 
tion of  the  name  of  God  and  of  Christ),  is  the  product  of  his 
acts  (comp.  on  ch.  xi.  18),  of  his  revelation,  of  his  historically 
manifested  glory.  When  we  hear  his  name,  we  remember  all 
that  he  has  done.  The  name  is  the  focus,  in  which  all  the  rays 
from  his  actions  meet.  In  my  commentary  on  Ps.  xx.  1,  under 
the  clause  "  The  name  of  the  God  of  Jacob  exalt  thee,"  it  was  ob- 

1  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  says  of  the  persecution  under  Valerian,  in  Eusebius  VII. 
10:  "  It  was  in  like  manner  revealed  to  Jolin  :  '  And  there  was  given  to  bim,'  lie  says, 
'  a  moutli  speaking  great  things  and  blasphemy,  and  power  was  given  to  him  forty  and 
two  months.'  Both  were  wonderfully  verified  in  Valerian."  The  persecution  of  that 
time  occupied  the  second  half  of  his  reign,  which  lasted  about  seven  years.  The  em- 
peror was  stirred  up  to  persecute  the  Christians  by  a  certain  teacher  and  principal  person 
among  the  Magi  from  Egypt — a  master  in  "  abominable  enchantments ;"  so  that  in  him 
also  was  fulfilled  what  is  afterwards  (ver.  12—18)  said  of  the  second  beast. 

2  Instead  of  ftXaa <.[)■>] ix'iav  several  copies  have  §\aa(prifxias,  from  ver.  5,  as  there  some 
have  ^\a<j<pr\ixiai/  from  this  verse. 
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served,  "  The  name  of  tlie  God  of  Jacob,  is  as  much  as,  God  who 
has  manifested  himself  as  the  God  of  Jacob,  or  Jacobs  God.  who 
by  a  fulness  of  deeds  has  manifested  himself  to  be  such.     God  is 
not  merely  the  God  of  Jacob,  but  he  is  also  named  thus  ;  he  has 
made  himself  known  in  this  character,  and  has  gotten  to  himself 
a  name,   that  is  glorious  and  terrible — Deut.  xxviii.  58.     His 
election  is  not  a  hidden,  but  a  revealed  one,  confirmed  by  deeds. 
Without  such  deeds  the  God  of  Jacob  would  be  nameless  ;  his 
name  would  be  a  shell  without  a  kernel."     See  besides  on  Ps. 
xxii.  31,  xxiii.  3,  Ixxiv.  10,  Ixxxiii.  16.     The  main  element  in 
the  name  of  God  is  his  revelation  in  Christ,  and  the  most  fearful 
blasphemy  of  his  name  is  committed,  when  this  most  glorious  re- 
velation is  consigned  to  the  region  of  lies  and  sin — see  Ileb.  i.  1. 
Hence,  we  may  understand,  why  the  blasphemy  of  Christ  is  not 
mentioned  along  with  the  blasphemy  of  God.     It  is  comprehended 
in  the  blasphemy  of  the  name  of  God,  and  forms  the  kernel  of  it. 
Moreover,  blasphemy  is  committed   against  the  name  of  God, 
when  attacks  are  made  on  the  holy  Scriptures,  which  are  the  ori- 
ginal record  of  the  acts  and  words  of  God,  of  which  his  name  is_ 
composed. — On  the  temple  of  God  as  a  designation  of  the  church, 
see  vol.  i.,  p.   395.     Here  the  temple  bears  the  name  of  the 
tabernacle,  or  the  tent,  because  this  was  its  original  form  ;  and 
it  is  the  more  suitable  in  tliis  place,  as  at  the  period  of  the  per- 
secution here  referred  to  the  church  was  again  in  the  wilderness 
(comp.  ch.  xii.  6,  14),  to  which  this  original  form  of  the  sanctu- 
ary belonged.     That  the  tabernacle  of  God  is  here  used  as  a  de- 
signation ol"  his  church,  admits  of  no  doubt,  from  the  connection 
in  which  it  stands  with  those,  who  dwell  in  heaven,   saints  and 
believers,  corresponding  to  the  connection  between  the   temple 
and  those  who  worship  in  it,  in  ch.  xi.  1.     The  name  of  God  and 
his  tabernacle  hang  very  closely  together.     Without  the  name 
no  tabernacle,  and  where  the  name  is,  there  must  also  the  taber- 
nacle be.     The  church  assembles,  not  about  a  concealed,  but  only 
about  a  manifested  God — about  the  God,  who  has  gotten  to  liim- 
self  a  glorious  name  (Tsa.  Ixiv.  14),  which  fir.st  reached  its  perfec- 
tion in  Christ ;    and  in  this  especially  she  must  lind  a  point  of 
union. — On  the  dwelling  of  all  believers  in  heaven,  see  at  ch   xii. 
12;    riiil.  iii.  20;   Ileb.  xii.  22;  Rev.  xxi.  2,  10,  iii.  12,  according 
to  wliirli,  till  the  introdiitlioii  of  tin'   now   worhl.   .l»'nisalem.   the 
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holy  city,  the  mother  of  all  believers  (Gal.  iv.  26),  who  even  in 
this  vale  of  tears  have  their  citizenship  there,  is  in  heaven. 
Those  who  are  spoken  of  here  as  dwelling-  in  heaven,  are  identi- 
cal with  the  saints  in  ver.  7,  10  ;  here  we  have  blasphemies,  in 
ver.  7,  active  persecutions.  That  believers  on  earth  are  not  ex- 
cluded, that,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  principally  meant,  is  evi- 
dent alone  from  the  circumstance,  that  it  is  this  section  of  the 
saints  which  forms  the  chief  object  of  the  blasphemies  of  the 
beast  and  his  adherents ;  it  is  these,  who  arc  calumniated  as 
evil-doers,  and  their  good  behaviour  in  Christ  reproached — comp. 
1  Pet.  ii.  12,  iii.  16. — Blasphemy  against  God  is  the  genus  ;  the 
different  species  are  the  blaspheming  of  his  name,  which  is  con- 
verted into  an  empty  one,  a  nomen  vamim,  by  transmuting  his- 
tory into  poetry  and  lies — the  blaspheming  of  his  tabernacle, 
which  is  bereft  of  a  present  God  (comp.  Ex.  xxv.  8  ;  Matt,  xxviii. 
20),  and  changed  into  a  wretched  building  of  man,  unworthy  any 
more  of  bearing  the  name  of  the  tabernacle  of  meeting,  where 
"  God  and  angels  meet  Avith  man" — finally,  the  blaspheming  of 
those  who  dwell  in  heaven,  denying  that  they  possess  his  Spirit, 
and  changing  them  from  saints  into  evil-doers,  thus  blaspheming 
God  himself,  who  dwells  in  them  through  his  Spirit.  These  three 
kinds  of  blasphemy  against  God  always  go  hand  in  hand,  and 
are  never  found  apart.  They  have  now  again  become  rampant, 
since  the  beast  of  Daniel  in  the  little  horn  has  once  more  come 
upon  the  stage,  and  Gog  and  Magog  have  taken  the  place  of  the 
beast  in  the  Apocalypse. 

Ver.  7.  And  it  was  given  him  to  make  war  and  to  overcome 
them}  And  poiuer  was  given  him.  over  every  tribe  and  people,''^ 
and  tongue  and  nation.  In  ch.  xi.  7  it  is  said,  "  And  when 
they  have  finished  their  testimony,  the  beast,  which  ascends  out 


1  The  words  kuI  iS66^j—avTou£  are  wauting  in  important  MSS.,  and  are  omitted  by 
Laclimann.  But  they  cannot  be  dispensed  with— since,  otherwise,  only  the  first  propo- 
sition of  ver.  5  would  be  developed,  and  either  both  must  have  a  fuller  development,  or 
neither  of  them.  The  words  also  are  confirmed  by  a  comparison  of  ch.  xi.  7,  an  antici- 
patory passage,  which  required  to  be  resumed  here  and  set  in  its  proper  place  ;  and  by 
Daniel  ch.  vii.  21.  Beugel :  "  The  words  here  do  not  so  exactly  coincide  with  those  in 
Dan.  vii.  21,  that  we  should  suppose  them  to  have  been  borrowed  thence."  The  omission 
can  only  have  arisen  from  copyists  gliding  over  one  kuI  iSudn  to  the  other. 

2  The  viotil  people  is  omitted  by  Luther  (also  in  the  English  version),  and  thus  the 
number  four  is  lost,  which,  in  ail  the  parallel  passages,  is  preserved  in  enumerations. 
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of  the  abyss,  sliall  make  war  with  them  and  overcome  them." 
To  this  anticipatory  passage  a  literal  allusion  is  intentionally 
made  in  the  verse  before  us.  Hitherto  it  has  possessed  the 
character  of  a  riddle,  but  here  the  riddle  is  explained.  There 
the  object  of  the  conflict  and  the  victory  was  the  testimony,  here 
it  is  believers  generally.  The  fundamental  passage  is  Dan.  vii. 
21,  "I  beheld,  and  the  same  horn  made  war  with  the  saints  and 
overcame  them."  The  reference  to  this  fundamental  passage  is 
full  of  consolation  ;  for  there  immediately  follows  in  ver.  22, 
"  Until  the  Ancient  of  days  came,  and  judgment  was  given  to 
the  saints  of  the  Most  High,  and  the  time  came  that  the  saints 
should  possess  the  kingdom."  What  is  said  in  Daniel  primarily 
of  the  little  horn  is  here  applied  to  the  beast,  though  that  little 
horn  corresponds  with  the  Gog  and  Magog  of  Revelation.  And 
so  also  what  is  said  here  of  the  beast,  of  his  conflict  with  the 
church  of  Christ  and  his  victory  over  it,  holds  good  respecting 
Go"  and  Magog.  Hence  we  may  account  for  the  extreme  brevity 
of  the  description  given  us  of  Gog  and  Magog.  What  is  merely 
indicated  there,  is  to  be  extended  and  filled  up  from  the  delinea- 
tion of  the  beast,  whose  activity,  interrupted  for  a  thousand 
years,  is  again  resumed  by  Gog  and  Magog.  Whenever  this  is 
duly  attended  to,  the  description  of  the  beast  acquires  an  entirely 
new  meaning.  It  then  no  longer  relates  simply  to  things  i)ast, 
but  has  respect  .also  to  the  conflicts  which  we  ourselves  have  to 
maintain,  and  fills  us  with  an  apprehension  of  the  desperate 
character  which  these  conflicts  may  be  expected  increasingly  to 
assume,  as  well  as  inspires  us  with  courage  to  stand  fast  in  the 
midst  of  them.  The  ]>oiver  consists  in  this,  that  all  must  cither 
worship  or  suffer  persecution  ;  that  the  tribes  and  nations  of  the 
world  have  no  choice  left  them  between  worship  and  death.  By 
confining  what  is  said  here  merely  to  the  worshippers  of  the 
beast,  the  connection  is  lost  with  what  precedes  ;  and  by  con- 
fining it  merely  to  Christians  (Ewald),  the  connection  with  ver. 
8  is  lost.  In  regard  to  the  four  number  of  the  tribes,  &c.,  see 
on  ch.  V.  9,  vii.  9,  x.  11,  xi.  9  ;  also  xiv.  6,  xvii.  15. 

Ver.  8.  And  all  that  dwell  ujyon  the  eartW  shall  ivomhip 

I  TliO  hUToivoiiwTis  iiri  Ti";?  -y^v  Ih  ii  Htaiiding  formulo  in  the  Apor  — sre  ch.  iii.  10, 
viii.  13.  xi.  10,  xiii.  14.  xvii.  ft  An  nrKiiniriil  miglit  br  dinwii  from  this  piciiliarily  of 
rxnrpBsion  in  support  of  tlir  view,  tlint  .loliti  is  not  Uif  Rullior  of  llip  book.     But  iIiIh 
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Mm,  whose  name  is  not  ivritten  in  the  hooh  of  life  of  the  Lamb 
that  was  slain,  from  the  foundation  of  the  world.  Shall  wor- 
ship him  (not  it) — the  king,  according  to  ch.  xvii.  10,  by  whom 
the  beast  was  then  represented,  the  Roman  emperor.  The  shall 
tvorship  shews  that  the  matter  was  viewed  as  still  in  the  act  of 
becoming,  and  that  the  prophet  saw  the  end  only  in  the  begin- 
ning.^ *■  The  worship,"  Bengel  remarks,  "  is  not  to  be  regarded 
as  a  purely  external  homage,  but  consists  principally  in  an  in- 
ward veneration,  holding  the  power  of  the  beast  to  be  divine,  by 
which  the  light  of  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  comes  to  be  greatly  ob- 
scured, or  altogether  extinguished."  He  (^serves  also  upon  the 
clause  "  whose  name  is  not  written,"  &c.,  as  follows  :  "  The  trial 
shall  be  so  general  and  so  severe,  that  both  here  and  in  ch.  xvii.  8, 
their  election  is  set  over  against  it  as  a  security  (comp.  Matt.  xxiv. 
24.)  The  elect  alone  shall  be  preserved.  The  human  race  will 
then  be  divided  into  two  very  unequal  masses.  The  smaller  will 
remain  on  the  side  of  the  Lamb  ;  the  far  larger  will  worship  the 
adversary."  With  respect  to  the  book  of  life,  see  on  ch.  iii.  5. 
Here  this  book  is  more  exactly  defined,  as  belonging  to  the 
Lamb  that  was  slain.  (In  ch.  xxi.  27,  simply  "  the  Lamb's  book 
of  life  "  is  named.)  The  ground  of  our  salvation  is  not  our  good 
deeds,  but  Christ,  or  more  precisely  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  the 
atonement  made  by  his  blood  (comp.  ch.  xii.  11,  v.  9)  ;  whence 
it  is,  that  Christ  appears  here  under  the  designation  of  the  Lamb 
that  was  slain.  Whatever  name  is  not  written  by  him  in  the 
book  of  life,  that  name  shall  never  be  found  there.  Since  the 
book  of  life  is  unreservedly  ascribed  to  the  Lamb  that  was  slain, 
all  salvation,  not  excepting  that  of  the  saints  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, is  thus  represented  as  depending  on  the  one  sacrifice 
of  Christ.  Those  who  have  been  reconciled  through  the  blood  of 
this  Lamb,  and  have  their  names  written  in  his  book  of  life,  have 
power  to  overcome  Satan  and  the  beast  (comp.  ch.  xii.  11.)     But 

very  peculiarity  teaclies  us  to  be  cautious  in  drawing  such  conclusions.  For  tlie  ex- 
pression is  manifestly  but  a  particular  result  of  the  dependence  exercised  in  the  Apoc. 
on  the  Old  Testament— comp.  Jer.  x.  18;  Ps.  xxxiii.  8;  Isa.  xviii.  13.  That  it  is 
an  Old  Testament  form  of  expression,  is  rendered  plainer  by  ch.  xiv.  6,  where  for  kotoi. 
KovvTit  iirl  Tjjs  ylji  we  have  KuQ^fxivoi  iirl  ttji  yiji.  ■yij'i  has  the  meaning  both  of 
dwelling  and  sitting. 

1  To  the  future  here,  ■rrpoa-a-Kvi'vcrova-i,  corresponds  in  ch.  xvii.  the  future  6av/j.d. 
(TovTat,  for  which  we  have  idavfxaartv  in  ver,  3  of  this  cliapter. 
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if  salvation  has  been  won  for  believers  by  blood  and  death,  they 
are  thereby  made  to  understand,  that  through  blood  and  death 
also  they  must  gain  the  victory — see  Rom.  viii.  17,  30,  and  Rev. 
ii.  10,  xii.  11. — That  the  expression,  "  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world,"  must  not  be  referred  to  the  slaying  of  the  Lamb — as  was 
often  done  before  the  time  of  Bengel — but  to  the  writing  of  the 
name  in  the  Lamb's  book  of  life,  appears  from  the  parallel  pas- 
sage, eh.  xvii.  8.^  Instead  of,  "  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world,"  it  might  have  stood,  *'  from  before  the  foundation  of  the 
world,"  as  in  John  xvii.  24;  Eph.  i.  4  ;  comp.  iii.  11.  But  we 
should  not  on  this  acoount,  either  here  or  in  Matt.  xxv.  34,  have 
naturally  expected  before,  in  place  of  from.  The  Seer  here 
desires  to  carry  the  matter  no  higher  than  the  foundation  of  the 
world ;  he  wishes  merely  to  exjjress  the  thought,  that  election 
precedes  existence,  which  must  necessarily  be  subsequent  to  the 
foundation  of  the  world.  The  words  declare  the  fixed  and  im- 
moveable nature  of  the  divine  counsel,  which  was  formed  even 
before  a  single  individual  of  the  persons  embraced  in  it  had  come 
into  being.  A  reference  to  such  a  counsel  so  fixed  and  determi- 
nate is  full  of  consolation  for  those,  who  arc  oppressed  by  the 
mighty  and  apparently  irresistible  power  of  this  world,  for  the 
purpose  of  constraining  them  to  worship  the  beast.  Here  there 
is  a  rock,  on  which  its  waves  must  break.  Wherever  temptation 
reaches  its  greatest  height,  there  nothing  preserves  but  the 
eternal  election,  which  rests  as  to  its  foundation  on  the  atone- 
ment of  Christ.  The  world  constantly  docs  homage  to  what,  in 
point  of  fact,  holds  possession  of  the  power.  We  have  been 
taught  this  by  our  recent  experience.  But  this  eternal  election 
secures  us  of  a  safe  protection.  It  is  impossible,  as  our  Lord 
testified  (Matt.  xxiv.  24),  to  deceive  the  elect  to  their  ruin.  We 
have  a  parallel  to  the  words  before  us  in  ch.  xi.  1.  where,  not- 
withstanding the  pressure  of  the  power  of  the  world,  the  temi)le 
an<l  those  wlio  worship  in  it  are  <les(Mil)ed  as  being  j^rcserved. 
The  true  members  of  the  church  are  simply  those,  who  by  virtue 


1  Bengel  brHiJi-s  ]irpHsr8  llie  f.iHowing  conBiilerntions :  "  The  Apocalypse  oflcn  gpenka 
of  tbc  Lumb  Hiain  ;  it  never  utlds  from  llie  foundation  of  llic  worlil ;  nor,  in  irmli,  was 
he  Hlnin  from  the  fonnthition  r)f  tlie  world,  Iltbr.  ix.  'JCi ;  they  wlio  liold  him  to  have  been 
ulain  in  tlie  divine  decree  from  llic  foundation  of  the  world,  may  wilii  ecjual  justice  speak 
of  him  IIS  having  been  bIho  born,  raised  from  the  dead,  ahcenJed  to  hea\en." 
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of  Christ's  blood,  which  they  have  appropriated  by  a  living  faith, 
have  come  to  be  among  the  elect.  Such  may,  indeed,  be  out- 
wardly overcome  and  even  killed  by  the  beast,  but  they  can  never 
be  drawn  by  him  into  apostacy. 

Ver.  9.  If  any  one  has  an  ear,  let  him  hear.  Ver.  10.  He 
that  leads  into  captivity,  shall  go  into  captivity ;  he  that  kills 
with  the  sword,  tnust  he  killed  with  the  sword.  Here  is  the 
patience  and  the  faith  of  the  saints.  According  to  ver.  9  there 
is  a  double  point  to  be  attended  to.  What  is  to  be  heard  follows 
in  ver.  10.  In  the  epistles  the  call,  "  He  that  has  an  ear,  let  him 
hear  what  the  Spirit  saith  to  the  churches"  (the  latter  part  of  the 
clause  is  also  to  be  supplied  here),  is  addressed  in  respect  to  the 
mysterious  promises  given  to  the  churches,  which  required  to  be 
explained  and  understood  in  a  spiritual  manner  (see  on  ch.  ii.  7.) 
Here  also  the  words  intimate  that  the  consolatory  truth  which 
follows,  is  a  very  hard  one,  and  is  above  the  discernment  of  the 
natural  heart.  The  heart  in  a  state  of  nature  always  cleaves  to 
the  visible,  and  the  truth,  "  There  is  a  reward  for  the  righteous, 
there  is  a  God  who  judges  in  tlie  earth,"  must  be  hard  for  it. 
The  words  here  (which  purposely,  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  what 
might  seem  a  standing  formula,  present  a  slight  deviation  from 
those  employed  in  the  epistles — there  "  He  that  hath,"  here  '''  If 
any  one  has"),  call  aloud  to  all,  that  they  should  endeavour  to 
make  their  escape  from  this  natural  condition  into  the  region  of 
the  Spirit,  so  that  they  may  come  to  enjoy  the  divine  consolation, 
as  it  is  presented  in  what  follows.  Many,  who  have  had  an  ear, 
lose  it  when  the  temptation  rises  to  its  highest  pitch  (Luke  xxiv. 
25.)  To  unfold  the  divine  consolations  to  such,  is  to  preach  to 
deaf  ears.  Besides,  the  consolation,  which  the  ear  is  here  called 
to  hear,  is  only  a  preliminary  one — a  sharply  pointed  utterance, 
in  which  all  is  concentrated,  that  afterwards  is  set  forth  at  large 
for  desponding  hearts,  and  in  the  strength  of  which  they  might 
be  enabled  to  look  the  formidable  beast  in  the  face,  till  further 
help  should  arrive.  The  prophet,  or  rather  the  Lord,  in  whose 
name  he  speaks,  cannot,  in  a  manner,  find  it  in  his  heart  to  leave 
believers  so  long  altogether  without  consolation,  till  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  first  beast's  ferocities  could  be  placed  beside  those  of 
the  second.  It  was  necessary,  that  he  should  even  now  address 
to  them   a  powerful  word  of  encouragement. — The   meaning  of 
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ver.  10  was  given  quite  correctly  by  Vitringa,  as  intimating  that 
the  persecutors  of  the  church  should  experience  the  vengeance  of 
God,  and  should  suffer  the  same  evils  which  they  had  inflicted  on 
the  saints.  There  arc  parallels,  for  example,  in  Deut.  xxxii.  43, 
*'  He  will  avenge  the  blood  of  his  servants,  and  will  render  ven- 
geance to  his  adversaries  ;"  and  Ps.  xciv.  12, 13,  "  Blessed  is  the 
man  whom  thou  chastenest,  0  Lord,  and  teachest  out  of  thy  law, 
that  thou  mayest  give  him  rest  from  the  days  of  adversity,  until 
the  pit  be  digged  for  the  wicked."  According  to  Bengel,  the  re- 
compense spoken  of  is  "  that  which  awaits  those,  who  defend 
themselves  against  the  beast  otherwise  than  is  agreeable  to  the 
intention  of  God."  But  in  the  carrying  away  of  prisoners  and 
killing  with  the  sword,  all  naturally  think,  not  of  the  conquered, 
but  of  him  to  whom  it  was  given,  according  to  ver.  7,  to  make 
war  on  the  saints,  and  to  overcome  them.  The  analogy  of  the 
use  made  in  the  epistles  of  the  formula,  "  lie  that  hath  ears,"  etc., 
also  seems  to  indicate,  that  it  is  a  promise,  and  not  a  warning, 
which  we  have  in  the  words  before  us. — St  John  himself  belonged 
to  the  number  of  the  captives,  being  in  the  isle  of  Patmos,  for 
the  word  of  God  and  for  the  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ.  In  the 
original  it  is  properly  prisoners  of  war  that  are  nicant.^  But 
this  arises  merely  from  the  same  figure  being  continued  that  was 
used  in  ver.  7,  where  the  persecution  appears  as  a  war,  which  the 
beast  makes  on  the  saints.  If  we  leave  out  of  view  what  belongs 
to  the  figure  of  war,  we  shall  find  simply  marked  the  deportations 
which  first  ajipeared  in  the  persecution  under  Domitian  (see  In- 
troduction.) As  an  exami>lc  of  those  killed  with  the  sword,  we 
find  Antipas  mentioned  in  ch.  vi.  0,  11,  where  it  is  pre-supposed 
as  a  fact,  that  many  had  even  then  suffered  death  for  the  testi- 


1  The  plirnse  trxivdyiiv  alxiiaXoxrlav  occurs  also  in  1  Mace.  xiv.  7  :  Kal  trvvvyaytu 
alxfiaXtoaiuv  iroWtii'.  It  corresponds  to  tlie  Hebrew  ■'23  T.ZV  and  r'"'?;  r.'ii':!,  and  de- 
notes tlie  bringing  togetlier  of  captives  (Luke  zxi.  24),  for  the  purpose  of  transportinj; 
lliem  from  their  own  to  a  foreign  hind.  The  rending  adopted  by  Tischendorf  from  the 
Cod.  Alex.:  ijtis  ei«  nix/uaXuio-idi',  tls  aiX/^aXato-inv  uirdytt,  which  introduces  a  harsh 
ellipsis  into  the  text,  originated  in  an  ignorance  of  the  Hebrew  idiom,  which  is  so  ap- 
propriate to  this  hook,  and  was  certainly  not  introduced  by  any  copyist,  and  which  also 
goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  representation  of  the  persecution  under  the  image  of  war. 
For  this  was  derived  from  the  Old  Testament  relations,  according  to  wliieli  the  Lord's 
people  formed  a  separatr  nation.  The  Hebraism  was  the  more  readily  missed  here,  as 
alx/iuXoiffi'n  (which  is  usi'd  of  prisoners  of  war  in  Niiinb.  xxxi.  12;  Amns  i.C;  Eph.  iv. 
8),  occurs  presently  afterwards  in  its  nsnnl  (Jreek  meaning  of  captivity. 
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luony  of  Jesus,   and  also  implied   that  many  more   had   still  to 
suffer.    From  such  passages  as  ch.  xii.  16,  "And  the  earth  helped 
the  woman  ;"  xvii.  16,  "  And  the  ten  horns  which  thou  sawest, 
and  the  beast,  these  shall  hate  the  whore,  and  shall  make  her 
desolate  and  naked,  and  shall  eat  her  flesh,  and  burn  her  with 
fire ;"  xviii.  6, — we  see  that  under  the  expression,  he  shall  be 
killed   with   the  sword,   we   are   not   merely  to  think   of  God's 
avenging  sword.     "  He  who  sheds  man's  blood,  by  man  shall  his 
blood  be  shed,"  this  declaration — which  lies  at  the  foundation  of 
what  is  written  here — must  be  fully  realised.     As  in  the  original 
passage,  and  in  Matth.  xxvi.  52,  we  have  before  us  here,  not  a 
command,  but  a  prophecy — not  the  rule  by  which  the  civil  power 
was  to  proceed,  but  that  by  which  God  was  to  work.     The  two, 
however,  are  not  so  diiferent  from  each  other  as  they  may  seem 
to  be.     The  rule  of  God's  procedure  is,  at  the  same  time,  the  rule 
by  which  the  magistrate  should  regulate  his  doings,  as  certainly 
as  he  is  the  servant  of  God  for  the  punishment  of  evil  doers. 
Those  who  would  withhold  from  the  magistrate  the  right  of  capi- 
tal punishment  are  always  the  persons  who  have  no  living  sense 
of  the  punitive  righteousness  of  God.      The  declaration   of  our 
text  has  often  been  fulfilled  in  particular  cases ;  we  need  only 
think  of  Domitian,  Valerian,  Julian.^     But  these  were  only  pre- 
ludes of  the  more  comprehensive  fulfilments  it  was  to  receive  in 
persecuting  E-ome  and  the  other  persecuting  monarchies  that  have 
trod  in  her  footsteps,  and  are  still  treading  (see  on  Gog  and 
Magog  the  ungodly  power  of  the  last  times,  ch  xx.  9.) — That  we 
must  explain,  "  Here  is  the  patience  and  the  faith  of  the  saints," 
here  they  are  in  their  right  place,  and  they  have  here  their  proper 
work  (not :  in  this  word  respecting  a  coming  retribution  they  have 
their  root),  appears  by  comparing  ver.  18,  ch.  xiv.   12,  xvii.  U. 
Patience  and  faith  are  here  in  their  place  ;  whatever  individual, 
whatever  church  possesses  them,   if  they  but  shine  forth  in  the 
lustre  of  these  graces,  it  will  be  seen  how  soon  the  wicked  go  to 
destruction,  coming  to  a  dreadful  end,  and  how  the  righteous,  on 

1  Bossuet:  "  St  John,  distressed  by  tlie  loug  sufferines  of  the  saints,  witli  which  pU 
the  chapters  of  his  book  are  occupied,  enters  into  their  sorrow,  and  consoles  them  witli 
this  declaration.  It  has  been  verified  to  the  letter,  even  in  the  case  of  the  emperors. 
Valerian,  who  had  drag;^e;l  so  many  of  the  faithful  to  prison,  was  himself  dragged 
thither  by  the  king  of  Persia,  and  reduced  to  a  harder  servitude  than  what  he  had  im- 
posed on  others;  his  blood  was  shed,  as  he  had  shed  that  ot  saints,"  etc. 
VOL.   II.  C 
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the  other  hand,  flourisli  like  the  i)alm-trees,  and  grow  like  the 
cedars  in  Lebanon.  Patience  is  that  which  prevents  men  from 
becoming  faint  and  languid,  as  those  who  are  si)oken  of  in  Matth. 
xiii.  21  — see  on  ch.  ii.  3.  The  mal  of  patience  is  faith,  which 
keeps  its  eye  on  God's  sword  of  vengeance,  lianging  over  the 
adversaries,  and  descries  his  avenging  hand  in  tlie  clouds.  The 
prophet  comes  to  the  help  of  this  faith  and  patience  in  what  fol- 
lows— as  he  there  presents  in  the  liveliest  colours  possible  the 
divine  retribution,  clothes  it,  as  it  were,  with  flesh  and  blood,  so 
that  they  may  successfully  maintain  the  conflict  with  what  out- 
wardly appears  of  an  adverse  nature. 


THE  THIRD  ENEMY  OF  THE  KINGDOM  OF  GOD  — THE  BEAST 
FROM  THE  EARTH,  CII.  XUI.  11 — 18. 

The  prophet  sees  a  second  beast  ascend  out  of  the  earth, 
earthly  and  demoniacal  wisdom.  Its  horns  being  like  lamb's 
horns  indicated  that  in  the  secret,  spiritual  manner  in  which  it 
should  seek  to  operate  on  men's  minds,  it  was  to  resemble  Christ  ; 
while  its  speech,  being  like  that  of  the  dragon,  implied  that  it 
was  to  have,  in  common  with  the  first  beast,  an  ungodly  nature, 
hatred  to  Christ  and  his  church.  It  was  to  give  itself  to  the  ser- 
vice of  this  first  beast,  and  in  it  the  power  of  that  beast  was  to 
find  its  chief  support.  Its  whole  energy  is  directed  to  the  one 
point,  of  inducing  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  to  worship  the 
first  beast.  Its  origin,  form,  and  nature  are  described  in  ver.  11, 
and  its  activity  in  the  one  grand  direction  in  ver.  12.  In  tlie  in- 
terest of  its  master  it  does  great  wonders,  and  employs  the  autiio- 
rity  it  thus  acquires  to  the  purpose  of  seducing  the  inhabitants 
of  the  eartli  to  make  an  idol  of  the  first  boast,  which  by  its  art 
it  inspires,  as  it  were,  with  life,  and  accomplishes,  that  as  many 
as  refused  to  worship  this  idol  should  be  put  to  death,  ver.  13 — 15. 
It  brings  the  whole  world  to  the  alternative  of  cither  receiving  a 
mark  of  the  first  beast,  his  name  or  the  number  of  his  name  ;  or, 
in  the  event  of  their  refusing  it,  having  witlidrawn  from  them  the 
means  of  life,  ver.  IG,  17.  In  ver.  18  the  number  of  the  beast  is 
given,  and  consequently  also  his  name. 

Bcngel  says,  "  The  beast  out  of  the  sea  is  by  much  the  more 
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distinguished  of  the  two.  The  beast  out  of  the  Ccarth  comes  with 
all  that  he  is  and  can  do  merely  as  the  herald  of  the  other — his 
armour-bearer,  his  advocate.  Not  this  latter,  but  the  first  beast 
is  the  one  that  is  worshipptd,  has  the  ten  horns,  &c.  Mention 
is  often  made  of  the  first  beast  alone,  but  never  of  the  other  with- 
out the  first.  The  whole  being  and  object  of  the  second  are 
summed  up  in  its  doing  to  the  first  the  part  of  a  false  prophet." 

This  enemy,  too,  has  a  long  past  history  :  from  the  first  it  has 
been  the  attendant  and  helper  of  the  second  enemy  of  God's  king- 
dom. The  God-opposing  power  of  this  world  has  constantly 
gone  hand  in  hand  with  its  wisdom.  Pharaoh,  when  contending 
■with  the  Lord  and  his  people,  was  surrounded  by  his  wise  men ; — 
see  Ex.  vii.  11  ;  2  Tim.  iii.  8.  In  like  manner  we  find  the 
king  of  Babylon  attended  by  his  wise  men,  Dan.  i.  20,  ii.  2,  ss., 
V.  7,  8 ;  and  they  had  their  place  around  him  as  the  props  of  the 
state,  and  its  guardians  against  misfortune  (Is.  xlvii.)  However, 
in  this  case  no  survey  is  taken  of  the  past,  as  in  regard  to  the 
first  and  second  beast.  The  influence  of  this  enemy  is  only  re- 
presented from  the  period,  when  the  war  of  the  first  beast  against 
the  kingdom  of  God  after  the  healing  of  its  deadly  wound  burst 
forth  anew. 

If  it  is  certain,  that  the  first  beast  revives  again  in  Gog  and 
Magog,  we  must  not  regard  its  inseparable  attendant,  the  second 
beast,  as  for  ever  buried,  but  must  consider  every  word  that  is 
said  of  it  as  of  practical  moment  also  for  us.  Wherever  the  un- 
godly state  again  flourishes,  there  also  the  ungodly  wisdom  is  sure 
to  be  in  attendance,  to  strengthen  its  hands  and  deck  out  its 
pretensions. 

Ver.  11.  And  I  saw  another  beast  arise  out  of  the  earth,  and 
he  had  two  horns  like  a  lamb's  horns,  and  spake  like  a  dragon. 
That  this  other  beast  denotes  false  ungodly  teaching  is  clear 
alone  from  the  designation  of  the  false  prophet,  under  which  he 
appears  elsewhere — comp.  xvi.  13,  xix.  20,  xx.  10.  The  more 
exact  destination  we  learn  from  the  circumstance  of  this  second 
beast  coming  to  the  help  of  the  first,  ivhen  the  latter  undertook 
the  war  against  Christ.  On  this  ground  we  conclude,  it  can  only 
be  the  antichristian  heathen  wisdom.  We  formerly  adduced 
proof  (vol.  i.  p.  27),  to  shew  that  even  at  the  time  the  Apoca- 
lypse was  written  under  Domitian,  the  claims  made  by  the  Ro- 

c  2 
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man  empire  in  opposition  to  Clirist  found  supjiort  in  a  fa'.-e 
worldly  wisdom.  This  enemy  appears  only  here  under  the  name 
of  a  beast,  which  is  to  be  exjdained  from  the  circuin.'rtance,  that 
the  name  had  become  jieculiarly  appropriated,  throu'jh  the  pro- 
phecies of  Daniel,  to  the  power  of  the  world  as  opposed  to  the  in- 
terest of  God.  It  is  of  iujportance  here  only  as  indicating,  that 
the  false  wisdom  of  the  world  has  the  same  source  of  life  as  its 
power.  The  name  of  beast  was  very  humbling  and  vexatious  for 
such  persons  as  thought  they  had  almost  raised  themselves  by 
their  aerial  speculations  above  the  common  lot  of  humanity. 
To  the  name  of  heast  here  corresponds,  in  Jas.  iii.  15,  the  des- 
cription of  human  wisdom  as  sensual  {y\rv)(tKrf) ;  of  the  soul,  the 
soul  being  common  to  man  with  the  beasts.  The  Gnostics,  who 
actually  wore  the  wisdom  of  the  lieathen  world  under  a  Chris- 
tian dress,  have  the  same  epithet  applied  to  them  in  Jude  v.  19, 
as  having  merely  animal  life,  but  no  spirit,  corresponding  to  the 
designation  of"  brute  beasts"  in  vcr.  10.  We  point  also  for  elu- 
cidation to  1  Cor.  ii.  12 — 14,  where  "  man's  wisdom"  in  like 
manner  appears  confined  to  the  lower  region  of  the  soul,  to  which 
is  opposed  the  region  of  God's  Spirit. — Tlie  beast  arises  out  of 
the  earth.  This  origin  of  the  second  beast  corresponds  to  its  de- 
signation as  a  heast.  The  original  passage  is  Dan.  vii.  17.  The 
four  beasts,  wliich  had  arisen  out  of  the  sea,  are  there  said  to  be 
four  kings,  who  should  arise  out  of  the  earth,  in  contrast  to  the 
kingdom,  which  the  God  of  heaven  should  set  up — ii.  44.  In 
John  viii.  23,  the  expression,  "who  is  from  above,"  stands  in  op- 
position to  those  who  are  from  beneath ;  and  the  same  contrast  is 
presently  after  marked  by  being  of  this  Morld  and  not  being  of  it. 
In  John  iii.  3,  our  Lord  speaks  in  opposition  to  a  purely  earthly 
origin,  of  being  born  from  above.  This  being  born  from  above 
is  afterwards  explained  by  being  "  born  of  the  Spirit"  (ver.  8.) 
The  want  of  spirit,  and,  corresponding  to  it.  the  purely  animal, 
brute  nature,  is  the  characteristic  mark  of  that  wisdom  which 
comes,  not  from  above,  but  out  of  the  earth.  The  earth,  out  of 
which  the  prophet  sees  the  beast  ascending,  stands  in  opposition 
to  the  heaven  (conip.  "  the  wisdom  which  is  from  above.'")  But 
what  thus  belongs  onli/  to  the  earth,  has  its  origin  also  in  lull, 
between  which  and  the  earth  there  exists  a  free  communication 
— comp.  ch.  ix.  1,  where  through  the  medium  of  the  opened  well- 
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pit  the  evil  spirit  ascends  from  hell  to  the  earth.  In  things  per- 
taining to  the  spirit  earth  has  no  productions  of  its  own.  Either 
heaven  or  hell,  God  or  the  devil,  are  always  standing  in  the  back- 
ground. According  to  ch.  xvi.  13,  the  spirits  of  devils  proceed 
out  of  the  mouth  of  the  false  prophet.  That  the  earthly  origin, 
too,  when  more  profoundly  considered,  is  a  hellish  one,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  beast  ascending  through  the  medium  of  the 
earth  out  of  hell,  or,  at  least,  receiving  thence  his  inspiration. 
The  name  of  the  false  prophet  itself  also  points  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. The  essential  element  in  prophesying  is,  the  inspiration. 
Revelation  and  prophecy  are  inseparably  connected  together. 
The  false  prophet  can  only  be  one  who,  instead  of  the  Divine, 
has  a  Satanic  inspiration.  A  prophet,  who  is  destitute  of  the 
higher  Spirit,  must  be  full  of  the  spirit  from  the  abyss.  Of  the 
three  predicates,  therefore,  which  in  Jas.  iii.  15  are  applied  to 
the  wisdom  of  this  world — earthly,  sensual,  devilish — the  first  andS<{- 
B««ond  correspond  to  the  rising  out  of  the  earth  here  ;  while  the 
middle  one  corresponds  to  the  designation  of  the  false  prophet  by 
the  name  of  heast. — In  regard  to  the /orm  of  the  beast,  here  only 
its  horns  are  taken  notice  of  It  is,  therefore,  of  no  use  to  throw 
out  conjectures  regarding  the  other  parts.  The  figure  of  the  wolf 
suggested  by  Vitringa  would  scarcely  suit.  The  false  prophets 
in  Matth.  vii.  15  are  only  in  respect  to  their  internal  disposition 
"  ravening  wolves." — Of  the  horns  it  is  not  said,  that  they  were 
like  ihe^  but  a  lamb,  for :  the  horns  of  a  lamb — a  lamb  in  so  far 
as  he  has  horns.  But  since  they  are  like  lamb's  horns,  they  are 
also  like  to  the  horns  of  the  lamb.  Horns  are  a  symbol  of  power 
(see  on  v.  6.)  The  Lamb  in  the  passage  referred  to  is  repre- 
sented as  having  seven  horns.  The  horns  being  seven  in  number 
indicates  that  power  belonged  to  it  in  a  very  high  degree.  Here  the 
horns  are  only  two,  showing  that  its  fulness  of  power  is  far  below 
that  of  the  Lamb.  But  a  resemblance  exists  in  the  shape  of  the 
horns.  These  are  in  both  cases  so  small  and  imperceptible,  that  one 
would  think,  nothing  could  be  accomplished  by  them.  The  wis- 
dom of  this  world  has  so  much  in  common  with  Christ,  that  its 
power  is  a  concealed  one  ;  its  manner  of  working  is  invisible,  at 
least  not  palpable.  The  more  spiritual,  however,  the  power  is, 
it  is  so  much  the  more  efficient.  We  must  not  understand  the 
horns  being  like  lamb's  horns,  of  gentleness,  goodness,  meekness 
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(as  Bengel  thinks), — for  according  to  what  follows,  such  qualities 
had  no  place  here ;  but  it  must  denote  something  which  really 
belongs  to  the  beast,  not  what  it  has  merely  in  appearance.  In 
the  case  of  the  Lamb  also,  it  is  not  meekness  that  is  denoted  by 
the  horns.  The  expression :  like  a  dragon,  is  of  much  the  same 
meaning  with,  like  the  dragon.  For,  how  a  dragon  would  speak 
— if  it  could  speak — this  we  can  only  learn  from  what  the  dragon 
actually  speaks.  In  the  preceding  yerses  no  speech  of  the  dragon 
is  expressly  recorded.  But  we  can  be  in  no  doubt  respecting  its 
nature.  For,  the  whole  being  of  the  dragon  concentrates  itself 
in  hatred  against  Christ  and  his  church,  in  panting  after  bloody 
persecutions.  Eoxisez  VInfame — this  is  its  watchword,  and  that 
also  of  the  second  beast.  De  Wette,  when  remarking  "  like  a 
dragon,  namely  cunning,  deceitful,  comp.  Gen.  iii.  1,"  substitutes 
the  serpent  for  the  dragon.  Satan  bears  the  name  of  dragon 
only  as  the  prince  of  this  world,  who  plies  every  effort  to  main- 
tain his  dominion  over  it,  and  to  extirpate  those  who  set  them- 
selves against  him. 

Ver.  12.  And  he  makes  all  the  poiver  of  the  first  beast  before 
him;  and  makes,  that  the  earth  and  those  who  dwell  on  it 
should  worship  the  first  beast,  whose  deadly  wound  was  healed. 
Bengel  remarks,  "  The  other  beast  urges  the  worship  of  the 
first ;  and  the  first,  whose  power  the  other  has  entirely  at  com- 
mand, has  only,  as  it  were,  to  look  on,  and  allow  himself  to  be 
worshipped.  The  earth  and  they  who  dwell  on  it  are  brought  to 
this  by  the  other  beast."  The  prophet  had  already  spoken  of 
the  power  of  the  beast,  in  vcr.  2,  4,  5,  7.  Of  these  passages 
respect  is  here  had  more  especially  to  the  last;  "And  power 
was  given  him  over  all  tribes  and  peoples,  and  tongues  and 
nations."  The  wisdom  of  this  world  is  the  main  support  of  this 
power.  The  state  of  heathendom  would  soon  liave  sunk  into 
utter  ruin,  if  this  liad  not  lent  its  aid.  Brute  force  is  alsvays 
impotent.  That  only  which  has  an  ally  in  public  sentiment,  can 
have  a  lasting  existence.  And  it  was  to  secure  that,  that  the 
false  wisdom  put  forth  its  energies.  The  lamb's  horns  of  science 
are  more  powerful  than  the  bullock's  horns  of  the  state.  Neander 
in  his  Church  Ili.story  (vol.  i.  p.  213),  remarks  in  unintentional 
coincidence  with  this  verse  :  "  Intellectual  weapons  united  with 
»;xternal  violence  to  attack  the  new  principle,  which  had  begun 
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to  manifest  itself  in  the  life  of  mankind."  Bengel  also  remarks, 
"  What  the  first  beast  has  power  to  do,  this  other  does  in  his 
name,  since  the  first  can  no  longer  take  the  business  directly  in 
hand — although  his  power  in  itself  still  continues."  He  impro- 
perly substitutes  for  the  power  itself  that,  which  the  first  beast 
has  power  to  do.  The  expression,  'before  hhn,  implies  that  he 
acts  as  his  servant,  works  in  his  interest.  Following  Vitringa, 
Ziillig  erroneously  explains :  "  Before  his  eyes,  not  only  as  his 
servant,  who  as  such  should  stand  before  him,  but  also  as  his 
servant  of  hearty  good-will,  who  delights  to  be  seen  acting  for 
him."  In  the  Old  Testament  phraseology,  to  stand  before  any 
one,  simply  means  to  serve  him,  without  the  collateral  idea  of 
good-will  in  the  service.  It  is  enough  to  compare  Ex.  xxiv.  13, 
"  Joshua  his  servant,"  with  Deut.  i.  38,  "  Joshua  who  stands 
before  him  ;"  then  Numb.  iii.  6,  "  Bring  the  tribe  of  Levi  near, 
and  present  them  before  Aaron  the  priest,  that  they  may  serve 
him,"  1  Kings  x.  8,  "  These  thy  servants  who  stand  continually 
before  thee,"  (LXX.  evwiriov  aov),  Dan.  i.  5.  In  Rev.  xix.  20, 
the  before  him  is  explained  by  the  preceding  luith  Mm.  The 
second  makes  resumes  the  former :  It  makes,  or  exercises  the 
power  of  the  first  beast,  as  it  brings  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth 
to  the  length  of  worshipping  the  first  beast,  and  thus  to  recog- 
nize his  power,  and  submit  themselves  to  him.  That  the  earth 
is  named  beside  and  before  its  inhabitants,  was  probably  done 
with  a  view  to  the  contrast  with  the  heaven  and  them  that  dwell 
therein,  in  ver.  6,  and  in  reference  to  the  ascending  of  the  beast 
out  of  the  earth,  in  ver.  11.  In  this  connection  the  earth  and 
those  that  dwell  in  it  would  not  be  absolutely  all  who  have  their 
local  habitation  on  the  earth,  but  only  the  earthly-minded  por- 
tion of  its  inhabitants  (Phil.  iii.  19.)  The  words,  "  whose  deadly 
wound  was  healed,"  cannot  possibly  have  been  given  as  a  mere 
note  of  distinction  ;  the  simple  epithet  of  "  the  first  beast " 
would  have  been  quite  suflicient  for  that.  They  are  rather  in- 
tended to  point  to  what  the  second  beast  urged  as  the  ground  of 
his  solicitation,  that  men  should  worship  the  first.  He  appeals 
to  the  new  life  that  was  manifested  by  the  first  J^east,  the  great 
success  of  his  persecutions,  and  the  helpless  and  prostrate  condi- 

1  On  this  account  alone  tlie  rending,  kuI  iirolti  instead  of  ttoisi  cannot  be  the  cor. 
rect  one. 
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tion  of  the  church  (see  on  ver.  3,  and  also  on  ver.  14  )  Besides, 
the  healing  can  be  no  perfect  and  thorough  one,  in  the  feeling  of 
the  beast  himself,  and  of  those  who  serve  liim.  The  strenuous 
exertions  made  to  help  his  cause,  bear  evidence  to  this.  The 
old  naive  confidence  is  gone.  The  eflForts  of  a  worldly  philosophy 
to  prop  up  and  maintain  the  worship  of  idols,  also  come  under 
the  class  of  things  horc  referred  to.  For  this  was  only  another 
form  of  the  service  which  was  yielded  to  the  dominant  worldly 
power.  The  Honian  state  was  honoured  in  the  idol  gods  which 
it  had  set  up.  At  the  time  when  Christianity  appeared,  faith  in 
these  gods  had  already  been  much  shaken.  "  Pious  sentiment," 
says  Tzschirner,  on  the  Fall  of  Heathenism,  p.  118,  "  had  vanished 
from  the  soul,  no  longer  did  any  faith  in  the  avenging  and  pro- 
tecting gods  dwell  in  the  depths  of  the  heart.  Polytheism  had 
become  a  mythology  without  doctrine,  a  bodily  service  without  devo- 
tional feeling,  a  lifeless  form,  a  mere  shell."  Neander  also  says, 
in  reference  to  the  letter  of  Pliny,  "  He  requires,  inasmuch  as  he 
looks  upon  religion  as  a  matter  of  state,  unconditional  obedience 
even  here  to  the  laws  of  the  empire.  With  the  character  of  the 
religion  he  has  nothing  to  do.  Whatever  that  might  be,  de- 
fiance of  the  imperial  laws  must  be  severely  punished  "  (History, 
vol.  i.,  p.  134.)  And  again,  at  p.  130,  "  He  was  of  opinion,  that 
open  contempt  of  the  '  Roman  ceremonies.'  open  resistance  to  the 
laws  of  the  empire,  could  not  be  sutfered  in  any  case  to  go  un- 
punished, even  though  no  act  was  connected  with  it  of  a  morally 
}>unishable  nature."  Pongel  says  in  his  closing  prayer,  "  What 
the  Spirit  of  truth  has  done  in  thy  servants,  the  same  is  done  in 
the  contrary  direction  by  the  false  projdiet  in  the  men  of  the 
world.  Imi»rint  the  truth  of  thy  testimony  deeply  upon  our 
hearts,  that  we  may  hold  it  fast  against  all  temptations. ' 

Ver.  13.  And  he  does  great  wonders,  so  tliaC  he  even  makes 
fire  come  down  from  heaven  before  men.  Ver.  14.  And  de- 
ceives them  that  dvcll  on  the  earth,  because  of  the  signs  lohich 
are  given  him  to  do  before  the  beast,  saying  to  those  who  dwell 
■upon  the  earth,  that  they  should  moke  an  image  of  the  beai^t 

I  D<)iR<'l  :  "iva,  0  piirlifle  iinicli  used  bv  Joliii.  In  nil  lii.s  writiiiKs,  he  tins  np\prl(iil 
once,  GoH.  in.  lU,  einployeil  wart,  iiiid  lliem  a  ivi  iiiinitdiaUly  I'oIIowh."  An  iniportain 
(>b.-)er\utiuii  I  Tiii»  pri-diltulioii  for  llie  iva  ih  ol  ^^n■^^l  iiioinnil  iii  HKiird  lo  llir  (jiifhiioii 
ofllie  auiliurtliip  of  JoIju'h  wniiiiffH. 
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which  had  the  wound  of  the  sword,  and  became  alive.  Ver.  15. 
And  it  was  given  to  him  to  give  spirit  to  the  image  of  the  beast, 
that  the  image  of  the  beast  should  even  speak;  and  that  he 
should  make,  that  whosoever  would  not  worship  the  image  of 
the  beast,  shoidd  be  killed. — This  third  does  or  makes  at  tlie 
beginning  of  ver.  13,  points  back  to  the  first.  The  great  won- 
ders which  the  second  beast  works,  are  the  means  by  which  he 
establishes  the  power  of  the  first.  The  fundamental  passage  is 
Matt.  xxiv.  24,  "  There  shall  arise  false  Christs  and  false  pro- 
phets, and  shall  do  great  signs  and  wonders,  insomuch  that,  if  it 
were  possible,  they  shall  deceive  the  very  elect."  Here,  as 
there,  the  same  word  is  used  to  denote  the  means  of  seduction  ; 
it  was  to  be  through  the  working  of  great  wonders.  Our  verse 
comes  the  nearer  to  the  fundamental  passage,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  it  would  be  an  arbitrary  limitation  of  the  first,  if 
we  should  understand  by  the  false  prophets  only  wolves  in  sheep's 
clothing  ;  as  also  if  by  the  false  Christs  should  be  understood,  not 
solely,  nor  even  pre-eminently,  the  poor  subjects  who  gave  them- 
selves out  for  the  Jewish  Messias  or  Christ ;  but  we  should  much 
rather  understand  those,  who  in  palpable  opposition  to  Christ, 
lay  claim  to  what  belongs  only  to  him.  The  passage  2  Thess. 
ii.  9  is  also  to  be  compared.  It  is  said  there  of  the  adversary, 
whose  first  great  manifestation  was  the  raising  up  of  heathen 
Rome  against  Christ :  •'  whose  coming  is  after  the  working  of 
Satan,  with  all  power,  and  signs,  and  lying  wonders."  No  in- 
dication is  given  in  any  of  the  three  passages,  that  the  great 
wonders,  when  more  closely  examined,  should  prove  only  cheats 
and  delusions.  For,  that  the  lying  ivonders  in  2  Thess.  are  not 
false  wonders  in  the  ordinary  sense,  needs  no  proof.  The  reality 
of  the  wonders  in  the  several  passages  is  neither  denied  nor  ad- 
mitted. It  appears  unadvisable  to  go  more  closely  into  the 
examination  of  the  material  composition  of  these  signs  and  won- 
ders. It  was  possible  that  they  might  rise  above  the  sphere 
of  mere  semblance  and  deceit ;  there  might  be  much  going  along 
with  them,  that  would  bring  them  to  the  very  borders  of  the 
miraculous,  that,  by  means  of  demoniacal  excitement,  would 
make  what  was  done  exceed  the  ordinary  powers  of  nature. 
Scripture  has  a  more  efficacious  way  of  dealing  with  the  matter 
than  criticism.     It  lets  the  wonders,  by  which  the  world  suffers 
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itself  to  be  deceived,  be  wliat  tliey  give  themselves  out  for,  and 
what  they  are  reckoned,  and  yet  laughs  in  their  face.  It  took 
this  course  even  in  respect  to  the  wise  men  of  Egypt  (see  my 
work  Egypt  and  the  Books  of  Moses,  p.  79,  sq.)  And  it  is 
the  course  prescribed  in  Deut.  xiii.  1 — 3,  "  If  there  arise  among 
you  a  prophet,  or  a  dreamer  of  dreams,  and  giveth  thee  a  sign  or 
a  wonder,  and  the  sign  or  the  wonder  come  to  pass,  whereof  he 
spake  to  thee,  saying,  Let  us  go  after  other  gods  which  thou 
hast  not  known,  and  let  us  serve  them  ;  Thou  shalt  not  hearken 
to  the  words  of  that  prophet,  or  that  dreamer  of  dreams ;  for  the 
Lord  your  God  proveth  you  to  know  whether  ye  love  the  Lord 
your  God  with  all  your  heart  and  with  all  your  soul."  Sooth- 
saying and  witchcraft  also  are  rejected  in  Scripture,  not  on  the 
ground  of  their  notliingncss,  but  because  they  are  an  abomi- 
nation to  the  Lord,  Dent,  xviii.  9,  sq.  Though  the  signs  should 
here  and  there  rise  above  what  is  common,  they  still  remain 
widely  different  from  true  wonders  through  their  aim,  the  merely 
natural  character  of  which  they  never  can  get  rid  of,  and  by 
their  mixture  with  common  frauds.  Besides,  as  the  signs  of 
the  Egyptian  wise  men  were  occasioned  by  those  of  Moses,  so  are 
the  signs  of  the  false  prophet  here  occasioned  by  those  of  Christ, 
lie  would  undo  tiie  i>owerful  imprecision  which  these  had  made 
upon  the  minds  of  mcn.^  Then,  as  times  change,  so  in  the 
room  of  the  old  material  signs  come,  in  the  progress  of  civi- 
lization, the  pretended  wonders  of  the  intellect.  Beside  the 
general  expression,  great  wonders,  there  is  also  mentioned  by 
way  of  individualizing  that  wonder,  which  from  John's  peculiar 
temperament  was  es])ecially  fitted  to  strike  him.  Fire  frotn 
heaven  was  what  he  and  James  would  have  brought  down  upon 
those,  who  would  not  receive  Christ  (Luke  ix.  5L)  Firo  from 
heaven  also,  according  to  ch.  xx.  9,  falls  upon  the  last  enemies  of 
God's  kingdom,  and  consumes  them  (comp.  ch.  xi.  5.) — The  ex- 

1  It  is  unnt'cessnry  to  iiililiicu  iiny  Iiislorirrtl  qiiotntion  to  show,  lliat  in  the  conflict 
of  lieiiihciiisni  witli  Cliristiftuily,  wonders  iiud  signs  iilayeil  an  important  part.  Every 
ciiurcli  history  snpplics  the  proof.  Uossiiet  remarks,  "  All  liie  writings  of  Jambliciis, 
all  those  of  Porphyry  niid  the  others,  so  much  esteenu'(l  by  .Julian,  are  full  of  those  de- 
lusive prealiijes,  which  the  people  penernlly  take  for  miracles;  and  the  weakness  of 
Julian  outrun  that  of  oiIkts,  Auim.  Marc.  XXII.,  XXIII.,  XXV.  We  find  also  a  vast 
number  of  the  prodigies  of  those  philosophei-s  of  .luliau,  even  to  resurrections  from  the 
deud,  reported  hy  Knnapiiis.  .Iiilian  hinjself  declared  his  liefSef  in  those  arts,  which  lie 
called  holy;  that  is  to  say,  in  tnngic,  np.  Cyrillum,  I-.  VI.,  c.  Jul.,  p.  198." 
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pression,  before  men,  here,  corresponds  to,  before  him,  in  ver.  12. 
The  second  beast  forms,  as  it  were,  the  agent  between  the  first 
beast  and  men.' — In  ver.  14,  is  given  the  aim,  which  the  great 
wonders  serve.  The  inhabitants  of  the  eartli^  are  mentioned  so 
frequently,  in  order  to  bring  distinctly  into  view  the  critical  posi- 
tion of  the  little  flock,  who  have  against  them  a  whole  deceived 
world,  the  huge  mass  of  worldly-minded  persons  on  the  earth 
(comp.  on  ver.  12.)  The  greatness  of  the  danger  has  also  occa- 
sioned the  copious,  repetitionary  description  of  our  section.  Since 
the  history  of  the  deluge  Scripture  has  employed  the  method,  in 
describing  great  catastrophes,  conflicts,  dangers,  critical  moments, 
of  using  frequent  repetitions,  which  tend  to  bring  the  scene  more 
vividly  before  the  eye  of  the  reader.  Such,  for  example,  is  the 
narrative  of  the  image  of  Nebuchadnezzar  in  Dan.  iii.  ;  and  the 
account  of  Haman's  elevation,  pride,  and  cruel  plot  against  the 
Jews,  in  Esth.  iii.  That  a  description  of  this  kind,  so  full  of  re- 
petitions, should  be  employed  in  what  is  said  of  the  second  beast, 
more  than  in  the  case  of  the  first,  corresponds  to  the  declaration 
in  ver.  12,  that  all  the  power  of  the  first  beast  is  exercised 
through  the  second,  and  rests  upon  the  discernment,  of  the 
heathenish  and  demoniacal  intelligence  being  a  still  more  fright- 
ful enemy  than  the  coercive  power  of  heathendom.  The  eftort  is 
everywhere  apparent,  to  render  manifest  the  danger  and  the  tri- 
bulation in  their  real  depth  and  magnitude.  Scripture  looks  the 
reality  full  in  the  face,  because  it  has  even  for  the  greatest  suf- 
ferings and  dangers  the  strongest  consolation.  The  world,  on  the 
other  hand,  deceives  itself  regarding  the  danger,  and  would  have 
all  in  that  respect  diminished,  because  it  sees  no  alternative  but 
despair,  whenever  it  opens  its  eyes  on  the  entire  magnitude  of 
the  danger. — It  is  not  images  that  are  spoken  of,  but  an  image. 
But  in  regard  to  the  sense  a  multitude  of  images  are  meant.  The 
oneness  of  the  image  belongs  only  to  the  vision,  in  which  the 
manifold  nature  of  the  reality  is  compressed  into  one  great  drama. 
It  was  very  natural  also  to  speak  only  of  one  image,  on  account 
of  the  example  already  given   in  Daniel,  to  which  allusion  is  not 

1  This  ivduTTiov  ruiv  dvOpwirwi/  also  shews,  that  the  foraier  kvooiriov  must  simply  n>ean 
before.     So  also  the  ivwTriovTov  dijpiov  in  ver.  14. 

i  111  ver.  12,  the  earth  and  those  that  dwell  in  it,  after  the  Hebrew,  comp.  for  example 
Ps.  xxiv.  1 ;  here  it  is  more  after  the  Gieck  style,  those  who  dwell  upon  the  earth. 
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doubtfully  made  here.  The  king  of  Babylon  there  collects  all  his 
officials  from  every  province,  and  commands  them  to  worship  the 
image  set  up  by  him.  The  image  there  is  the  image  of  a  god. 
But  this  difference  is  not  essential  The  worship  was  required 
for  the  god,  not  on  account  of  his  own  nature,  but  merely  because 
he  was  the  god  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  Disobedience  was  punished 
as  high  treason.  Nebuchadnezzar  reproaches  the  persons  accused 
in  ver.  14  and  15,  with  having  refused  to  worship  Jiis  god  and  the 
image,  which  he  had  caused  to  be  made  (see  my  Beitr.  I.,  p.  83, 
ss.)  The  setting  up  of  the  likeness  of  the  emperor  was  one  of 
the  most  effectual  means,  which  heathen  despotism  could  employ, 
to  place  itself  in  the  centre  of  the  world.  By  means  of  this  image 
the  beast  was  rendered  in  a  manner  omnipresent.  Its  living  re- 
presentative, the  Roman  emperor,  was  confined  to  no  particular 
])lace.  In  this  way  the  choice  was  set  before  Christians  between 
martyrdom,  for  the  true  confession,  and  apostacy. — In  the  beast's 
return  to  life  again  lies  the  reason,  for  which  an  image  behoved 
to  be  made  for  him.  Persecution  appeared  to  proceed  with  every 
mark  of  success.  The  beast  seemed  to  make  a  sport  of  Him,  who 
had  alleged,  that  all  power  was  given  to  him  in  lu'aven  and  on 
earth,  and  who  had  said  that  the  very  hairs  of  his  people  were 
numbered.  Ground  enough  in  this  for  preparing  an  image  for 
the  beast,  and  holding  it  up  as  an  object  of  adoration  to  the  whole 
world,  with  which  also  we  have  to  think  of  the  cursing  of  his 
a]»parently  impotent  rival  as  immediately  connected.' — The  Spirit, 
which,  according  to  ver.  15,  bolongs  to  the  image  of  the  beast,  is 
not  one  properly  residing  in  him,  but  flowing  out  of  him,  along 
with  the  speech  given  to  him  by  the  wisdom  of  this  world.  It 
can  only,  therefore,  be  an  apparent  life  that  is  s]>oken  of.  The 
spirit  is  first  given  to  the  image  of  the  beast  in  this  way,  that 
mens  minds  are  filled  with  exalted  representations  of  the  beast 
himself  and  of  his  almighty  power,  in  contrast  to  the  supposed  im- 

l  I'liiiy,  in  L.  X  ep.  97,  nporU,  nt  a  limp  very  innr  lo  ihe  composiiioii  of  the  Ap<>- 
nulypse:  I'roposiius  est  libellus  sine  aiicltire,  niultmiiin  iioiniiiH  ( oniiiien-,  qui  lu'gnni 
se  e»»e  Cliristiiuios  uiit  fuisse  ;  cum  prnotMiiite  me  il«  ok  apprlliiri-iit,  et  inuujini  lime  (lie 
writes  to  Triijaii),  qiiain  projiter  lioc  jiisscnim  cum  simuliicriH  iiumiiium  afleri,  thure  ac 
vino  supplionn-ni  :  praciircB  malcdicerent  Clirmto  i|Uoriim  niliil  coiji  poH»i-  <licuiiiur, 
qui  DUUl  reveru  CliriHluiiii,  irgo  dimitlendoH  pulavi.  Alii  ab  iiidice  iiominali,  ehse  sc 
ClirisiiaiioH  dixiTunt  :  el  wox  ia>ga\eruiii,  fuisae  quidem  sed  deaiiso.— Omnca  1 1  iina- 
giui'in  tuam  Deoruiiuiur  Mimulacru  veuerali  sunt;  li  el  Clirihln  malfdixprunl. 
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potence    of  his  opponent.       Admiration  of  the   object  naturally 
passes   over  to  the  image.      Then,  it  is  also  to  be  taken  into 
account,  that  according  to  the  heathen  manner  of  viewing  things, 
the  apprehension  of  a  very  close  connection  between  the  image 
and  its  object  immediately  presented  itself,  whenever  the  beast 
was  raised  into  the  rank  of  super-human  beings,  and  invested 
with  divine  glory.     An  idol  was  no  mere  image  to  the  heathen 
mind,  which  always   sought  an  objective  ground  for  its  feelings  ; 
it  was  penetrated  by  the  divinity  which  it  represented,  and  formed 
a  visible  representation  of  it.     The  one  partook  of  the  life  of  the 
other ;  spoke  though   without  uttering  audible  words,  threatened 
and  promised.     How  vividly  such  conceptions  were  entertained, 
is  evident  from  the   reports  so  often  circulated  of  voices  actually 
uttered  by  these  images  of  the  gods.^      On  these  reported  utter- 
ances, however,  no  stress  is  to  be  laid  here  ;  and  they  are  only  so 
far  of  importance,  as  they  shew,  how  deeply  rooted  was  the  ima- 
gination of  a  speaking  spiritually  by  the  images. — The  import 
of  the  speeches  we  may  learn  from  ver.  5,  6.     The  image  speaks 
what  the  beast  does — great  and  blasphemous  things  against  God 
and  his  name  and  his  church,  threatenings  to  his  adversaries,  who 
worship  the  Lamb  that  was  slain,  and  promises  to  his  ow^n  wor- 
shippers.    It  is  difficult  for  us  to  render  properly  manifest  the 
tempting  nature  of  such  a  state  of  things.     Now  that  time  and 
the  judgment  of  God  have  brought  fully  to  light  the  vanity  of  the 
objects,  which  the  world  reverences  and  adores,  we  can  scarcely 
.comprehend,  how  vast  a  power  they  must  have  exercised  on  the 
minds  of  men,  and  how  much  they  would  carry  of  a  temptation 
even  for  the  chosen  people  of  God.     We  shall  only  attain  to 
some  real  acquaintance  with  this,  if  we  learn  to  understand  the 
past  by  the  present — if  we  bring  ourselves  distinctly  to  apprehend 
the  great  power  of  the  spirit  of  the  age,  so  that  with  a  clear  eye 
we  can  discern  the  absolute  poverty  of  the  idols,  to  which  the 
world  now  pays  homage  ;  and  then  put  it  solemnly  to  our  own 
hearts,  whether  we  find  it  quite  easy  to  withdraw  ourselves  from 
all   participation   in   the   homage,   to   which  the  wisdom  of  this 
world  so  treacherously  invites  us,  communicating  life  and  spirit 

I  Grotius:  Imagines  loqui  res  inira.  non  tamen  incredibilis.  Holies  id  in  historiis 
Eomanis  et  talerio  maximo,  de  simulacris  Junonis  Monetae,  Fortunae  Muliebris, 
Silvaui. 
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to  things  in  themselves  dead,  and  to  which  we  are  drawn  by  the 
almost  resistless  power  of  public  opinion,  which,  like  a  mighty 
torrent,  sweeps  everything  along  with  it,  that  is  not  firmly  rooted 
in  God.  TJje  danger  in  such  circumstances  is  not  simply  of 
being  killed  ;  it  arises  fully  as  much  from  one's  own  inclina- 
tion to  do  homage.  This  discovers  itself  in  the  roughness,  which 
so  often  meets  us  in  the  martyrs  of  the  first  centuries.  It  was 
the  reaction  against  the  internal  temptation  into  which  they  were 
dragged  by  the  force  of  public  opinion.  We  must  not  explain  : 
and  made  ;  so  that  the  image  is  the  subject ;  but  rather :  and 
that  it  made  ;  so  that  the  beast,  the  false  prophet  is  the  subject. 
Otherwise,  instead  of:  the  image  of  the  beast,  the  pronoun 
would  have  been  put :  and  made,  that  those  who  did  not  worship 
his  image,  should  be  killed.  The  insertion  of  the  name  instead 
of  the  pronoun  was  here  indispensable,  as  thus  alone  could  the 
dubiety  be  shunned.  That  the  second  beast  is  the  subject,  ap- 
pears also  from  the  repetition  of  the  words,  "  and  makes,"  in  ver. 
16.  The  being  killed  and  the  not  buying  or  selling  can  have  him 
alone  for  its  author.  We  have  here  the  commentary  on  the 
words  :  he  spake  like  a  dragon,  in  ver.  11.  We  may  further 
compare  Dan.  iii.  6,  according  to  which  those,  who  did  not  worship 
the  image  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  were  to  be  cast  the  selfsame  hour 
into  the  fiery  furnace. 

Ver.  16.  And  he  makes  all,^  the  small  and  the  great,  and  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  and  the  free  and  the  bond,  that  a  mark 
should  be  given  them  on  their  right  hand  or  on  their  forehead. 
Ver.  17."  That  no  one  should  be  able  to  buy  or  sell,  but  lie  that 
has  the  mark,  the  name^  of  the  beast,  or  the  number  of  his 
name.  The  named  are  seven  ;  the  all  at  the  beginning,  then  the 
three  pairs.  We  have  a  similar  seven,  and  divided  in  a  similar 
way,  in  ch.  vi.  15.  The  divisions  are  comprised  in  the  number 
four,  which  is  always  in  the  Apocalypse  the  signature  of  the 
earth.     The  enumeration  begins  with   the  small,  and  concludes 

1  Tlie  expression  :  lie  makes  all,  is  ns  mndi  ns :  lie  brings  nil  into  such  n  position,  ho 
works  upon  them  to  this  eflect  (romp.  ver.  12) — n  Ilelir.  use  of  irotilv  ;  see  Geseuius  on 
nr?. 

'i  The  fcaJ,  which  spvernl  good  mniniseripts  hnve  here,  so  ns  to  miiko  "  nnil  tlml,"  cnn 
Bcnrcely  hove  been  original.  The  iroiii  would  then  huve  been  repeated,  as  it  occurred 
in  ver.  l(j  In  a  sense  not  ijuile  n)iplicable  here. 

8  I.uther  rollow*  the  falne  rending,  fi  r{i  ovofin,  or  the  nnme. 
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with  the  slaves.  From  the  small  a  rise  is  made  to  the  great,  and 
from  the  rich  there  is  a  descent  to  the  poor,  from  the  free  to  the 
bond.  We  often  find  in  the  Apocalypse  the  contrast  between 
the  small  and  the  great — see  on  ch.  xi.  18,  xix.  5 — 18,  xx.  12. 
The  mark  is  also  mentioned  in  ch.  xiv.  9,  xvi.  2,  xix.  20,  xx.  4. 
It  belongs  only  to  the  vision,  in  which  every  thing  must  be- 
come visible  and  possess  form.  Substantially  it  means  confes- 
sion. This  confession,  however,  naturally  drives  at  public  noto- 
riety by  some  visible  mark — as  we  see  in  the  present  times  the 
revolutionary,  anti-christian  spirit  making  itself  known  by  the 
wearing  of  dark  red  cocades.  The  mark,  however,  is  indepen- 
dent of  these  outward  distinctions,  although  the  idea  involved 
in  it  is  by  means  of  them  brought  out  in  a  lively  and  striking 
manner.  The  figure  of  the  mark  is  only  corporealized  by  such 
things — If  the  right  hand  had  not  been  expressly  named,  the 
hand  along  with  the  forehead  might  have  been  simply  taken  for 
the  uncovered  parts  of  the  body.  But  as  it  is,  the  hand  must  be 
regarded  as  named  in  respect  to  its  being  the  instrument  of 
acting.  A  person's  bearing  the  mark  upon  his  right  hand,  is  to 
be  explained  thus,  that  in  all  his  actions  he  is  to  shew  himself  a 
true  servant  of  the  beast.  The  forehead  comes  into  notice  as 
the  most  open  part  of  the  body.  Whatever  is  there  is  easily 
seen  and  is  used  for  display — comp.  vii.  3,  ix.  4,  xiv.  1,  xvii.  5, 
xxii.  4.  For  any  one  to  bear  the  mark  of  the  beast  on  his  fore- 
head, is  to  declare  himself  before  all  the  world  as  a  servant  of  the 
beast  The  forehead  is  the  most  appropriate  place  for  a  confes- 
sion.—Allusion  is  made  to  Deut.  vi.  6 — 8,  "  And  these  words, 
which  I  command  thee  this  day,  shall  be  in  thine  heart.  And 
thou  shalt  teach  them  diligently  to  thy  children,  and  shalt  talk 
of  them  when  thou  sittest  in  thine  house,  and  when  thou  walkest 
by  the  way,  and  when  thou  liest  down,  and  when  thou  risest  up. 
And  thou  shalt  bind  them  for  a  sign  upon  thine  hand,  and  they 
shall  be  a,&  frontlets  hetvjeen  thine  eyes,'^  (comp.  the  parallel  pas- 
sages, xi.  18,  19 ;  Ex.  xiii.  9,  16,  and  on  the  sense  of  the  pas- 
sages, the  figure  of  which  was  embodied  in  the  Jewish  phylac- 
teries, my  Beitr.  II.  p.  451,  ss.)  That  one  should  often  think  of 
the  true  God,  of  his  commandments  and  his  benefits  (Ex.  xiii.  9), 
and  be  always  ready  to  make  acknowledgment  of  them,  this  is 
enforced  by  what  is  said  figuratively  in  the  law  concerning  the 
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marking  on  one's  hand,  and  binding  between  the  eyes.  But 
those  blind  and  deluded  victims — horrid  thought ! — bear  upon 
their  hand  and  forehead  the  mark  of  the  beast.  (The  agreement, 
too,  is  the  greater,  as  the  fieTcoirov  properly  means,  what  is  be- 
tween the  eyes.)  It  is  well  remarked  by  Ziillig,  "  John  has  as 
little  thought  here  of  the  Roman  custom  of  mnrking  slaves  on  the 
hand  and  forehead,  as  generally  of  referring  to  heathen  matters." 
He  continues  to  stand  at  "  the  rough,  almost  disdainful  contra- 
riety that  was  manifested  to  the  precept  in  Deut.  vi.  8  ;  Ex.  xiii. 
9,  10."  The  aim  and  result  of  imprinting  the  mark  is,  that  no 
one  is  able  to  buy  or  sell,  who  has  not  the  mark,  ver.  17.  He 
that  cannot  buy  and  sell  is  as  one  excluded  from  human  society, 
and  deprived  of  the  necessary  means  of  existence.  The  mark 
consists  either  of  the  name  of  the  beast,  or  of  the  number  of  his 
name.  Hence  it  follows,  that  the  number  of  the  name  must  be 
equally  significant  with  the  name  itself — that  the  nature  of  the 
beast  must  thereby  be  definitely  exhibited.  This  also  is  plain 
from  ch.  xv.  2,  where  those  are  spoken  of  who  obtain  the  victory 
over  the  beast,  and  over  the  image,  and  over  the  number  of  his 
name.     There  the  name  itself  is  not  specified. 

Ver.  18.  Here  is  wisdom.  Let  him  that  has  understanding 
consider  the  number  of  the  beast ;  for  it  is  a  man's  number,  and 
his  number  is  six  hundred  and  sixty-six.  That  we  must  here 
explain  ;  here  wisdom  is  in  its  proper  place,  is  plain  from  what 
was  already  said  at  ver.  10.  From  that  passage,  and  from  ch. 
xvii.  9,  we  expect,  in  what  follows,  not  a  child's  play  with  letters, 
but  a  problem,  which  belongs  to  the  region  of  a  more  profound 
spiritual  discernment.  Wisdom  used  absolutely,  is  always  that 
wisdom  which  comes  from  above  (Jas.  iii.  15),  Mhich  has  an 
ethical  foundation,  and  bears  an  ethical  character.  Properly  a 
prerogative  of  God  (vii.  12),  and  of  Christ  (v.  12),  it  comes  to  be 
possessed  only  by  those  to  whom  the  God  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Father  of  glory,"  has  given  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  of 
revelation  (Eph.  i.  17  ;  Jas.  i.  5  ;  Acts  vi.  3;  Col.  i.  9,  also  the 
classical  i)assage  ujton  the  heavenly  origin  of  wisdom  in  tiie  book 
of  Wi.sdom,  vii.  25,  20),  and  along  therewith  a  deeper  insight 
into  divine  and  human  things,  and  the  capacity  generally  of  ap- 
prehending tho  right  in  knowledge  and  duty.  The  passage  before 
us  would  stand  entirely  out  of  the  sphere  of  the  New  Testament 
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usage,  if  by  wisdom  were  here  meant  something,  for  which  no 
spiritual  discernment  is  required,  and  which  might  be  attained 
even  by  the  most  carnal  mind.  If  wisdom  generally  is  required 
for  the  elucidation  of  this  book,  as  certainly  as  it  is  the  product 
of  the  Spirit,  it  must  be  quite  peculiarly  so  here.  They  only 
have  understanding,  whose  understanding  Jesus  has  opened  by 
his  Spirit,  (Luke  xxiv.  45.)  Tlie  understanding  is  a  mere  name, 
if  it  has  not  wisdom — comp.  xvii.  9.  The  understanding  is  pro- 
perly the  seat  of  wisdom,  being  the  mental  power  to  which  it 
belongs,  where  it  exists.  Still,  since  this  mental  power,  when 
devoid  of  wisdom,  might  as  well  not  exist,  is  a  shell  without  a 
kernel,  so  he  alone  has  understanding  in  the  more  distinctive 
sense,  who  has  wisdom — comp.  Dan.  xii.  10,  "  The  wicked  shall 
not  understand  it,  but  the  understanding  shall  understand  it," 
where  wickedness  and  understanding  stand  opposed  to  each  other. 
In  those  passages,  of  which  this  is  one,  where  wisdom  comes  into 
consideration  only  in  a  theoretical  respect,  to  have  understanding 
and  to  have  wisdom  are  one  and  the  same.  The  history  of  the 
exposition  of  this  book  has  amply  justified  the  appeal  to  wisdom 
and  understanding.—  We  are  called  literally  to  count  i\\Q  number. 
But  as  here  such  a  counting  is  meant,  as  belongs  to  the  sphere  of 
wisdom  and  of  spiritual  discernment,  it  cannot  be  a  counting  in 
the  ordinary  sense  that  is  intended.  jS^or  would  this  afford  any 
proper  exposition  ;  for  though  we  should  set  out  from  the  view, 
that  the  number  of  the  beast  is  that  which  arises  from  the  sum- 
ming up  of  the  letters  of  his  nauie,  read  as  numerals,  there  should 
still  be  no  proper  reckoning  of  the  number  of  the  beast.  (This 
is  clear  alone  from  the  circumlocution  of  Ewald :  "  let  him  com- 
pute the  number  of  the  beast,  let  him  see  by  computing,  what 
name  will  be  expressed  by  the  sum  of  the  number.")  In  a  looser 
sense  every  mental  exercise  which  has  to  do  with  numbers,  may 
be  drawn  into  the  category  of  reckoning. — The  beast,  being 
named  unconditionally,  is  X\\q  first  beast — not,  however,  in  contrast 
to  the  second,  which  is  rather  to  be  regarded  as  its  inseparable 
attendant.  Here  the  subject  of  discourse  is  the  number  of  the 
beast,  and  in  ver.  17,  and  in  ch.  xv.  2,  the  number  of  his  name. 
The  number  of  the  beast,  according  to  these  parallel  passages,  is 
primarily,  on  this  account,  the  number,  that  it  is  the  signature  of 4^ 
Ms  name.  Whence  we  obtain  the  result,  that  we  must  not  stand 
VOL.  II.  d 
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at  tlte  point  of  endeavouring  to  discover  an  internal  relation 
between  the  nature  of  the  beast  and  his  number ;  that  the  num- 
ber also,  and  above  all,  must  be  employed  in  reference  to  a  name  ; 
and  that  every  determination  of  the  number  must  be  false,  which 
does  not  fulfil  this  condition.^  This  result  is  confirmed  by  the 
circumstance,  that  whenever  we  dissever  the  number  of  the  beast 
from  his  name,  the  latter  remains  unknown  to  us.  But  it  is  not 
to  be  imagined,  that  John,  after  having  spoken  in  ver.  17  of  the 
name  of  the  beast  and  his  number,  should  here  announce  only  the 
latter.  If  John  had  not  wished  to  note  (indirectly)  the  name  of 
the  beast,  he  would  certainly  have  made  no  mention  of  it.  On 
the  other  hand,  however,  the  number  must  have  a  signification 
even  apart  from  its  reference  to  the  name  of  the  beast.  It  must 
stand  in  an  independent  relation  to  the  nature  of  the  beast.  For, 
were  this  not  the  case,  it  could  scarcely  be  understood,  why  the 
number  should  have  been  spoken  of  beside  the  name,  why  the 
name  should  not  have  been  put  without  circumlocution.  Then, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  here  of  purpose,  not  the  number  of  the 
name  of  the  beast,  but  only  the  number  of  the  beast,  is  what  is 
mentioned  ;  and  it  will  not  do  to  take  the  expression  as  a  mere 
abbreviation.  The  result  therefore  is,  that  alone  can  be  the  right 
explanation  of  the  number  which,  first,  supplies  a  name ;  and, 
secondly,  indicates  a  direct  relation  between  the  number  and  the 
nature  of  the  beast. — What  we  are  to  understand  by  "  the  num- 
ber of  a  man,"  is  plain  from  the  parallel  passage,  ch.  xxi.  17, 
where  the  "  measure  of  a  man"  is  the  common  measure,  that  is 
used  among  men,  and  from  Isa.  viii.  1,  where  "  with  a  man's  pen" 
means,  with  the  instrument  commonly  employed  by  men  in  writ- 
ing. Accordingly,  the  number  of  a  man  forms  a  contrast  to  a 
mystical  or  mysterious  number ;  and  the  words  indicate,  that  in 
the  solution  of  the  riddle  we  must  seek  for  no  mystery  in  the 

1  Hi>rninDii,  iu  liin  Weissagiinf;  und  Erf.  I.  p.  312,  thinks,  "  tlint  we  cAiinot  giUlier 
from  tlie  words  of  .lolin,  llint  he  himself  knew  tlie  name,  nnd  thnt  the  contrnry  is  the 
niore  credible,  the  more  cxtraordinnry  the  import  of  the  ntnnber  is.'"  Biitif.Iohn  did 
not  know  the  name  of  the  beust,  (which  wonld  ill  accord  witli  his  being  the  organ  of  the 
nvelntion  of  .Jesus  Christ,  and  on  tiiis  ground  alone  is  incredible,  because  it  must  neces- 
sarily be  a  name  of  nature  that  is  meant,  the  knowledge  of  which  must  be  essentially 
bounil  up  with  the  knowledge  of  the  nature  itself.)  how,  then,  could  he  spenk,  not  only 
of  the  number  of  the  beust,  but  also  of  the  number  of  the  name  ol  the  beust  ?  He,  who 
is  ignorant  of  the  name  of  the  beast,  cannot  poBsibly  know  the  number  which  corres- 
ponds to  this  name,  nnd  is  indicative  of  it. 
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number  itself.  Against  the  explanation,  "  for  it  is  tlieniunbor  of 
the  name  of  a  man,"  a  number  which  is  made  up  of  the  numerical 
value  of  the  letters  of  a  name;  we  oppose,  1.  The  fact,  that  the 
beast  is  not  a  man,  not  an  individual ;  2.  The  fundamental  and 
parallel  passages.  To  say  nothing  of  other  reasons — for  example, 
that  the  for  in  that  case  would  be  unsuitable.  Rightly  under- 
stood, these  words  overthrow  the  hypothesis,  which  would  con- 
struct a  number  out  of  the  numerical  value  of  the  letters  of  a 
name. — The /or  belongs  to  both  clauses.  Were  the  number  not 
an  ordinary,  a  common  one,  the  call  to  compute  it,  or  to  reflect  on 
it,  would  be  to  no  purpose  ;  as  is  clear  alone  from  the  endless  di- 
versity that  prevails  among  the  advocates  of  the  reckoning  by 
letters ;  and  in  order  to  be  able  to  count  the  number,  one  must 
know  what  the  number  is. — It  admits  of  no  doubt,  that  John  wrote 
the  number  666.  The  same  Irenaeus,  who  mentions  the  variation 
616,  also  tells  us,  that  the  number  666  was  found  in  all  the  best 
and  oldest  manuscripts ;  and  that  those  who  had  seen  John,  tes- 
tified to  its  correctness.^  And  the  more  importance  is  to  be  at- 
tached to  the  latter  portion  of  the  statement,  that  he  makes  no 
appeal  to  such  confirmatory  testimony,  in  reference  to  the  signifi- 
cation of  the  number.  In  the  manuscripts  are  to  be  found  only 
faint  and  unimportant  traces  of  the  reading  616.  On  internal 
"■^"froiinds,  too,  the  other  reading  is  to  be  preferred.  "  The  three 
sixes,"  says  Vitringa,  "  placed  together,  have  something  of  an 
enigmatical  appearance,  which  does  not  exist  to  the  same  degree 
in  616."  Probably  the  number  616  is  not  a  proper  variation, 
but  only  the  conjecture  of  some  who  could  not  bring  the  number 
666  into  accordance  with  the  name,  which  they  had  got  fixed  in 
their  heads.  Irenaeus,  certainly,  is  of  opinion  that  the  reading 
616  was  originally  a  slip  of  the  pen  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he 
says  expressly,  that  on  the  number  616  were  raised  calculations 
of  names,  and  he  himself  offers  in  consequence  grounds  for  an 
easier  explanation.  Then,  as  it  is  evident  from  Irenaeus  alone, 
that  the  number  even  in  the  earliest  times  had  awakened  much 
attention,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  imagined  that  a  deviation  from  the 
correct  reading  should  have  arisen  from  mere  carelessness. 

From  the  preceding  remarks,  it  is  obvious,  that  our  business 

1  B.  V.  30:   tv  iram  toIs  (nrovSaioLi  Kal  apx^-'-oi's  auTiypd(poi<s  tou  apidfiou  toutou 
Kiifiivov  Kal  uapTvpouvTuiv  (.Kfivtav  twv  KaT^  o\lnv  Ton  Xwavvriv  iwpaKOTwu. 
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is  /irst  to  discover  the  name  of  the  beast  which  furnisJics  the 
number  6G6.  And  here  we  must  not  wander  about  after  our  own 
imaginations.  The  Seer  of  the  Apocalypse  lives  entirely  in  holy 
Scripture.  On  this  territory,  therefore,  is  the  solution  of  the  sa- 
cred riddle  to  be  sought.  And  there  also  it  can  be  found  with 
perfect  certainty.  In  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament  there  is  but 
one  instance  in  xvhich  the  number  QQ>Q  occurs  in  connection  with  a 
name.  It  is  said  in  Ezra  ii.  13,  "  The  sons  of  Adonikam  666." 
Thje  name  Adonikam  must  therefore  be  the  name  of  the  beast.  It 
M'as  admirably  fitted  for  being  so.  It  means  :  the  Lord  arises,^  and 
is  in  excellent  agreement  with  the  watch- word  of  the  worshippers 
of  the  beast  :  "  Who  is  like  the  beast,  and  who  is  able  to  make 
war  with  him  %"  It  combines  all,  that  in  the  preceding  descrip- 
tion had  been  said  to  characterize  the  beast.  It  is  a  name  of 
blasphemy  ;  it  corresponds  to  the  mouth  speaking  great  things ; 
ifTccords  admirably  with  the  demand  upon  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  earth  to  worship  the  beast  It  points  to  the  war  against  the 
saints,  and  the  carrying  away  of  these  into  captivity,  and  killing 
them  with  the  sword  It  also  perfectly  agrees  with  the  descrip- 
tion, which  St  Paul,  in  2  Thess.  ii.  4,  gives  of  the  man  of  sin  : 
"  Viho  cpposeth  and  exalteth  himself  against  all  that  is  called  God, 
or  that  is  worshipped  ;  so  that  he,  as  God;  sitteth  in  tlie  temple 
of  God,  showing  himself  that  he  is  God."  The  Lord  arises — this 
name  originally  consecrated  to  the  true  God,  and  derived  from 
the  songs  of  the  church,  that  celebrate  him  as  the  Almighty 
I3eing,  who  rises  to  avenge  his  enemies,  the  beast  appropriates  to 
himself,  as  his  adherents  had  already  in  ver.  4  claimed  for  him  the 

1  "I'TS  willioiit  the  article  is  used  of  tljc  Lord  in  I's.  cxiv.  7.  The  Jod  is  lumminily  in 
the  proper  nuines  a  connective  vowel,  uud  nol  tiie  stiflix — see  Ewuld,  p.  499,  Auiu.  2. 
So  uIbo  in  other  proper  niiiues,  which  lire  roinpoiinded  of  Aden  :  Adoiiiram  (.lehoruiu 
correcpondB),  the  liiph  lord,  a  designation  of  liini,  to  whom  the  bearer  of  the  name  wns 
devoted,  as  HO  many  similor  numea— for  example,  Kliah,  God  falhir,  .loab,  .loel,.)ehoshuu  ; 
Adoiiijah,  the  Lord  is  Jeho\uh  (not  my  Lord.)  The  z'~.  is  used  of  the  Lord,  who  rises 
up  to  the  help  of  his  people,  and  for  vengeance  on  his  enemies  ;  eomp.  rr~^  rt'S'p  in  Fs. 
iii.  7.  vii.  6,  ix.  19.  x.  1'2:  also  I's.  xii  5,  xliv.  26,  Ixviii.  1.  The  name  took  its  n.^e  from 
these  passages  of  the  PBaln.8  ;  us  indeed  it  was  very  natural  that  the  I'sulms,  who-se 
words  were  coniinutilly  sounding  in  the  ears  of  the  Lord's  people,  should  especially 
exercise  an  important  influence  in  the  foriinition  of  names.  A  reference  is  found  to 
those  passages  even  in  Is.  xxxiii.  10.  The  name  Asrikom  is  firmed  in  the  some  way  ; 
tlie  help  (the  Lord  as  helper)  rises  up,  rcsliug  on  I's.  xiiv.  26.— We  must  take  the  name 
Adonikam  in  no  oiLtr  significulion  than  that  in  which  it  occurs  in  the  fundamental 
])nssagrR ;  not,  for  example,  with  VilrintMi  in  the  gi  nse  of  the  Lonl's  enemy;  whieii  is 
also  gramtuutiially  inadmissible. 
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name  Michael.  By  tliis  reference  of  the  ncarae  to  its  original  des- 
tination, its  blasphemous  character  is  heightened  ;  q.  d.  not 
that  one,  the  miserable  product  of  the  vain  imaginations  and 
arrogant  claims  of  his  wretched  Avorshippers,  it  is  not  he  who  is  the 
Lord,  but  I,  whose  omnipotence  is  palpable  to  all ;  it  is  not  he, 
who  arises  to  help  his  poor  worshippers,  and  execute  vengeance 
on  his  enemies,  but  I  that  arise  to  extinguish  those  wretched 
saints  with  their  crucified  One  and  their  God.  Besides,  the  name 
Adonikam  in  its  original  reference  to  the  living  God  reacts  against 
the  claim,  as  also  the  number  QQQ,  according  to  what  is  presently 
to  be  remarked,  at  once  indicates  the  claim,  and  marks  its  pre- 
sumptuous and  shameful  character. —  Our  second  problem  was  to 
show,  that  a  direct  relation  exists  between  the  number  and  the 
nature  of  the  beast.  That  this  is  the  case  appears,  besides  the 
reasons  already  adduced,  from  the  circumstance,  that  in  the  im- 
mediately following  verse,  the  number  144,000  occurs  with  mani- 
fest design,  and  so,  that  it  is  used  simply  and  directly,  without 
any  intervening  expression,  of  the  church.  The  666  is,  as  it  were, 
the  swollen,  blown  up  six,  the  six  in  its  highest  potency,  but  still, 
ere rrwlten  swelled  up  and  increased  to  the  uttermost,  no  more 
than  the  six.  This  number  has  in  Scripture  but  a  very  subordi- 
nate dignity.  As  the  five  only  occurs  as  the  half  of  the  ten,  the 
broken  number  of  perfection,  so  the  six  appears  either  (as  often, 
in  particular,  in  the  arrangement  of  the  Psalms,  for  example  in 
Ps.  vii.,  Ixxx.),  as  the  half  of  the  twelve  ;  or  as  the  preliminary 
step  to  the  seven  (for  example  in  Job  v.  19  ;  Prov.  vi.  16) 
therefore  in  a  subordinate  relation  to  the  two  numbers,  which  are 
formed  by  a  similar  combination  of  three  and  four,  and  which 
generally,  but  especially  in  the  Apocalypse,  are  consecrated  to 
the  church.  (See  in  reference  to  the  twelve  on  ch.  vii.  4.)  By 
the  six  being  carried  through  units,  tens,  and  hundreds,  the 
number  marks  the  soaring  pretensions  and  might  of  the  beast; 
while,  on  the  other  side,  the  relation  of  the  six  to  the  seven  and 
twelve,  implies,  that  in  respect  to  the  church  he  still  after  all 
came  short.  To  the  number  QQQ  thus  explained,  corresponds  the 
number  three-and-a-half,  which  in  the  Apocalypse  is  the  signature 
of  the  apparent  victory  of  the  world  over  the  church — see  on  ch. 
xii.  6-  14 — merely  on  account  of  its  relationto  the  number  seven. 
Even  Irenaeus,  in  his  early  age,  seeks  in  the  number  QQQ  aniui- 
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port  by  itself,  brings  it  into  connection  with  the  nature  of  the 
beast.  He  supposes  a  connection  between  it  and  the  image  of 
sixty  cubits  high  and  six  cubits  broad,  which  Nebuchadnezzar 
caused  to  be  set  up  in  the  plain  of  Dura  (Dan.  iii.  1,  and  my 
Beitr.  I.,  p.  94.)  And,  indeed,  if  we  look  upon  this  image,  not 
with  our  own,  but  with  Israelitish  eyes,  if  we  consider  the  great 
attention  which  was  paid  to  numbers  in  Old  Testament  times,  as 
recent  investigations  have  shown,  nothing  is  more  natural  than 
to  suppose,  that  the  book  notices  the  dimensions  of  that  symbol 
of  the  ungodly  power  of  the  world  (for  such  the  image  was),  be- 
cause it  saw  in  these  a  shadowy  representation  of  the  nature  of 
that  power.  So  colossal,  and  yet  indossolubly  bound  to  the  fatal 
six,  the  broken  twelve,  and  the  incomplete  seven  !  Tlie  name  of 
tlie  valley,  too,  is  ominous.  It  properly  signifies  the  valley  of  the 
funeral  pile  (comp.  Ezek.  xxiv.  5,  9.) — This  is  what  we  can  main- 
tain with  certainty  respecting  the  666,  as  the  number  at  once  of 
the  name  of  the  beast,  and  of  the  beast  himself.  Ferhaps,  how- 
ever, there  is  also  an  import  in  the  mode  of  writing  the  number. 
It  is  expressed  by  the  three  letters  x^^-  That  this  writing  by 
letters  was  the  original  form,  is  certified  by  Ircnaeus.^  The  first 
and  the  last  of  these  three  letters  are  the  common  abbreviation 
of  the  name  of  Christ  The  ^  standing  in  the  middle,  is  like  the 
serpent,  under  the  name  of  which  Satan  appears  in  ch.  xii.  9, 
XX.  2.  Through  the  whole,  therefore,  the  Antichrist,  that  is 
raised  up  by  Satan,  is  placed  before  our  eyes.  This  ingenious 
hypothesis  was  first  advanced  by  Ilcumann,  and  afterwards  re- 
commended by  Herder.  But  we  tare  not  to  seek  in  it  the  chief 
matter,  it  is  only  a  thing  of  secondary  moment. — The  other  ex- 
planations are  to  be  altogether  rejected.  Tlie  wide-spread  sup- 
position, that  the  number  666  is  made  up  of  the  aggregate  nume- 
rical yaluc  of  the  letters  of  a  name,  is  disjtroved  by  the  following 
reasons  among  others.  1.  For  the  solution  of  so  common  an 
enigma,  there  is  required  no  wisdom  and  no  understanding.  A 
cunning  Jew  is  as  capable  of  it  as  an  enlightened  Christian.  2. 
It  is  impossible  by  this  view  to  come  to  a  certain  explanation  of 
tlie  sacred  riddU'.     Even   Ircnaeus  remarks,  that  this  number  is 

1  li  ig  i-videiit  iiImo  from  iliis  cuiisidcration,  that  ^^llc■^etlie  nunibor  litis  btrn  wriiieu 
oiil,  tlic  genilpr  of  the  wordw  i»  lUflrrcuily  gHen,  ermetimrs  i^ahvoiot,  niid  son  riinn-s 
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to  be  got  from  a  multitude  of  names  ;  and  one  only  needs  to 
glance  at  the  numberless  solutions,  that  hare  actually  been 
attempted  on  this  ground,  to  be  convinced,  that  such  a  riddle 
could  have  no  place  in  the  "  Eevelation  of  Jesus  Christ." 
Not  even  the  simplest  conditions  necessary  to  the  solution  are 
given.  It  is  never  so  much  as  said,  for  example,  in  what  lan- 
guage the  name  is  to  be  sought.  3.  Most  of  the  advocates  of 
this  view  set  out  from  the  idea,  that  John  had  in  his  eye  a  com- 
mon proper  name  of  the  beast.  But  in  a  book  which  never  em- 
ploys common  proper  names,  which  everywhere  makes  use  of 
descriptive  names,  we  can  expect  none  but  such  also  in  regard  to 
the  beast.  4.  The  most  current  explanations  of  this  sort,  for 
example  Lateinos,  mentioned  even  by  Irenaeus,  Nero  Caesar  (a 
ludicrous  contest,  too,  about  the  prior  right  to  this  miserable 
discovery!),  furnish  a  name  which  does  not  properly  suit  the 
beast ;  since  this  represents  the  whole  of  the  ungodly  poiuer  of 
the  world,  not  simply  or  peculiarly  Rome,  and  far  less  still,  a 
particular  Koman  king  ;  so  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  advance 
any  other  considerations  that  might  be  urged  against  this  name. 
The  defenders  of  the  view,  which  refers  it  to  the  papacy,  have 
set  forth  the  opinion,  that  the  number  666  announces  the  period 
during  which  the  beast  was  to  continue.  Luther  took  the  lead 
here.  In  the  German  Bible  with  marginal  notes,  it  is  said  on 
this  passage  :  "  QQQ  years,  so  long  lasts  the  worldly  papacy." 
But  how  could  the  number  apply  to  the  period  of  the  beast's  con- 
tinuance ?  The  number  must  be  descriptive  of  the  nature  of  the 
beast.  Otherwise,  it  could  not  go  by  the  side  of  the  name,  so 
that  the  mark  should  consist  either  of  the  name,  or  of  the  num- 
ber. How  also  could  one  obtain  the  victory,  according  to  ch. 
XV.  2,  over  the  number  of  the  beast,  if  this  announces  only  the 
period  of  its  duration  1  Further,  it  were  a  misplaced  appeal  to 
wisdom  and  understanding,  if  the  problem  were  merely  to  dis- 
cover, what  not  a  word  seems  to  indicate,  that  the  number  of  the 
beast  is  the  period  of  his  duration,  (though,  in  the  whole  context, 
the  beast's  duration  never  comes  in  question),  and  that  666  is 
simply  666  years.  One  might  have  much  wisdom  and  under- 
standing, and  never  light  upon  this  ;  and  one  might  want  all 
wisdom  and  all  understanding,  and  yet  discover  it.  How  little 
does  the  wisdom  suit  here,  according  to  Bengel's  own  explana- 
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tion  !  '•  He  who  sanctifies  God  in  liis  heart,  who  abides  in  the 
trne  fear  of  God,  and  with  his  soul  cleaves  to  the  salvation  of 
Christ,  is  wise.  Though  he  may  not  be  discerning  for  himself 
in  natural  things,  nor  able  to  discover  much,  yet,  if  the  good  and 
the  evil  are  set  before  him,  he  still  has  a  sound  taste  to  reject 
the  evil  and  cleave  to  the  good."  And  then  it  must  be  left  to 
each  one's  own  liking  to  find  ont  in  history  where  the  commence- 
ment of  the  period  is  to  be  made  !  Usually,  and  in  particular  by 
Bengel,  the  age  of  Gregory  VII.  is  fixed  upon  as  such.  But  with 
that  starting-point  the  hypothesis  has  already  long  since  been 
wrecked  on  the  facts  of  history. 

It  still  remains  for  us  to  examine  the  more  important  views 
that  have  been  taken  of  this  section,  different  from  the  one  we 
h.ave  given.  And  a  regard  to  history  demands,  that  we  should, 
first  of  all,  subject  to  a  careful  investigation  the  view  which  re- 
fers it  to  the  papacy.  Bengel  says,  "  As  old  as  is  the  descrip- 
tion here  given  of  the  papacy,  so  old  also  is  the  testimony  to  the 
truth,  by  which  this  prophecy  is  applied  to  the  pnpacy.  This 
was  done  long  ago  by  the  Waldenses,  and  afterwards  by  the  fol- 
lowers of  Wicklilf  and  Huss.  Such  was  the  case  before  Luther's 
time,  and  by  him  the  light  was  still  more  widely  diflused."  The 
twomost  valuable  expositors  of  the  Revelation,  Bengel  and 
Vitringa,  have  advanced  everything  that  could  sui)port  this 
fnterpretation.  And  the  authority  of  the  former  especially  still 
carries  such  weight  with  many,  that  the  opinion  almost  possesses 
with  them  the  character  of  an  article  of  faith.  He  says,  "The 
beast  from  the  sea  is  the  pope  ;  the  beast  from  the  earth  is  that 
power  which  mo.st  ]>articularly  su])ports  and  defends,  though  from 
interested  motives,  tlw  doctrine  of  the  pope's  power.  Whether 
and  how  much  the  orders  of  the  Dominicans,  Franciscans, 
Jesuits,  the  Tncjuisition,  etc  ,  have  contributed  to  this  end,  it  is 
still  impossible  to  compute. " 

This  explanation,  however,  is  first  of  all  opposed  by  the  con- 
nection in  v)hich  this  chnptcr  stamJx  with  ch.  ,rii.  Tlie  beast 
from  the  sea  is  the  instrument  by  which  the  dragon  carries  on 
his  persecution,  which  was  described  in  ch.  xii.  (see  the  intro- 
duction to  ch.  xiii.)  If,  therefore,  the  beast  were  the  j)apacy,  it 
must  also  be  the  i)apal  jiersccution  of  Christianity,  of  which  ch. 
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xii.  discourses.  But  in  that  chapter  the  description  of  the  per- 
secution follows  immediately  after  the  narrative,  which  relates 
how  the  power  of  Satan  was  broken  by  the  atonement  of  Christ. 
It  is  rage  for  this  defeat,  which  calls  forth  the  persecution.  In 
ver.  13  it  is  said,  "  And  when  the  dragon  saw  that  he  was  cast 
nrito  the  earth,  he  persecuted  the  woman  who  brought  forth  the 
man-child."  If  we  understand  by  the  persecution  that  of  the 
papacy,  then  the  revenge  of  Satan  was  a  very  late  one  ;  he  must 
have  restrained  himself  for  a  full  thousand  years.  It  would  also 
be  singular,  if  the  heathen  persecution  of  the  church,  which  com- 
menced soon  after  the  ascension,  and  continued  to  rage  for  cen- 
turies, under  which  John  himself  had  to  suffer,  should  have  been 
entirely  unnoticed,  and  yet  a  persecution  delineated,  which  did 
not  commence  till  a  thousand  years  afterwards.  Add  to  this, 
that  ver.  15 — 17  of  ch.  xii.  cannot  be  explained,  if  by  the  per- 
secution we  understand  the  papal  one — the  commentaries  of  those 
who  do  so,  need  only  to  be  looked  into,  to  convince  any  one  how 
utterly  they  grope  in  the  dark  —  while  by  being  understood  in 
reference  to  the  heathen  persecution,  they  admit  of  a  quite 
easy  explanation.  Further,  Satan  appears  in  ch.  xii.  under  the 
name  of  the  dragon.  This  indicates  that  the  beast,  which  per- 
secutes the  church  as  his  instrument,  is  a  purely  worldly  power, 
without  the  intermixture  or  appearance  of  what  is  spiritual,  and 
without  ecclesiastical  properties.  For  the  dragon  is  everywhere 
employed  in  the  Old  Testament  only  as  an  emblem  of  purely 
worldly  powers.  Tlie  Papal  persecution  might  justly  have  been 
assigned  to  the  agency  of  Satan,  but  not  to  that  of  the  dragon. 

As  another  argument  against  the  explanation  of  the  papacy, 
may  be  mentioned  the  relation  of  this  group  to  the  two  groups  of 
the  seven  seals  and  the  seven  trumpets.  The  oppression  of  the 
church,  and  the  execution  of  judgment  on  the  persecutors,  is  the 
theme  which  belongs  in  common  to  this  group  and  to  the  other 
two.  The  latter  manifestly  possess  a  preparatory,  an  introduc- 
tory character.  The  relation  can  only  be  of  this  nature,  that  there 
a  general  delineation  is  given  of  the  victory  of  Christ  and  the 
overthrow  of  the  world,  while  in  this  group  begins  the  detailed 
representation ;  as  quite  similarly  in  the  prophets,  a  general  an- 
nouncement often  precedes  the  mention  of  particulars.  Thus  in 
Nahum,  ch.  i.  3 — 6,  the  appearance  of  the  Lord  to  execute  judg- 
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luent  on  the  earth  is  revealed,  and  tlien  the  prophet  goes  on  to 
describe  the  judgment  on  Nineveh,  the  particular  earthly  power 
which  in  his  day  threatened  destruction  to  tlie  kingdom  of  God. 
So  also  Isaiah,  in  ch.  xiii.,  after  unfolding  the  Lord's  ]>urpose 
to  judge  the  earth,  immediately  proceeds  to  proclaim  the  over- 
throw of  Babylon.  If  the  relation  were  to  be  made  out  differently 
— if  it  were  to  be  supposed  that  the  two  former  grou))S  and  this 
latter  one  refer  to  (liferent  victories  of  Christ  and  discomtitures 
of  the  world,  then  the  two  first  should  want  details,  and  the  last 
a  general  foundation.  If,  then,  the  papal  persecution  M'as  here 
the  subject  of  discourse,  those  two  earlier  groui>s  must  needs  also 
refer  to  the  papal  persecution,  if  not  exclusively,  yet  so  as  dis- 
tinctly to  embrace  it.  This,  however,  cannot  be  the  case,  siiiij)ly 
on  account  of  ch.  ix.  20 — to  say  nothing  of  other  reasons — as  the 
sins  there  mentioned  are  of  a  distinctively  heathen  character. 

Again,  the  explanation  that  finds  the  papacy  here,  is  at  va- 
riance with  the  historical  starting-point  of  the  hook.  The  Apo- 
calypse was  written  at  the  time  of  a  bloody  heathen  persecution 
which  arose  against  Christianity.  Its  aim  is  a  thoroughly  prac- 
tical one,  being  designed  to  comfort  and  animate  the  faint  and 
desponding  minds  of  believers.  We  would  not  aliirm  that  in  a 
book  of  this  nature  the  papacy  could  not  possibly  be  the  subject 
of  discourse.  The  Revelation  of  Jesus  Christ  was  not  intended 
merely  for  the  present,  but  for  the  church  of  all  ages.  We  do 
maintain,  however,  that  ])rimarily  the  subject  of  discourse  must 
be  that  i)crsecuting  i)ower,  under  the  oppression  of  wiiich  the 
churcli  sighed  during  the  time  then  present,  and  such  other 
powers  as,  in  the  nearer  and  more  distant  future,  had  the  same 
root  as  that.  And  an  exposition,  which  results  in  finding  that 
only  the  most  general  account  is  given  of  the  heat  lien  i)ersecuting 
power,  that  we  can  learn  nothing  of  the  fate  of  heathen  Home 
(for  the  first  two  grou]is  leave  us  quite  in  the  dark  as  to  tliat), 
that  all  the  details  have  respect  to  a  hostile  power,  of  Avhich  no 
.suspicion  liad  as  yet  begun  to  be  entertained,  and  which  was  to 
be  of  an  essentially  dilferent  character  from  the  one  that  then 
threatened  the  church  with  destruction — such  an  exposition  must 
necessarily  be  false  The  whole  literature  of  i)roi»liecy  presents 
nothing  analogous  to  it.  /-^rerif where  ivc  find  the  j^rophels  mani- 
fesliwj  fo/iriixde  j'rititurilti   for   th^  nices.'<ities  of  Ihr  prrsent 
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time.  Isaiah,  for  example,  during  the  oppression  exercised  by 
Assyria,  in  the  first  instance,  and  in  the  most  particuhar  manner, 
announces  the  coming  deliverence  from  this  worldly  power ;  and 
when  he  at  the  sametime  foretells  a  similar  deliverance  from  a 
still  future  Chaldean  power,  the  future  oppression,  whose  elements 
had  already  begun  to  exist,  as  the  Chaldean  dominion  was  even 
then  shooting  up,  lay  in  the  same  line  with  the  present  one,  and 
the  application  of  what  was  said  to  the  relations  then  existing 
was  perfectly  obvious.  "  When  did  a  father  give  a  stone  to  the 
son  that  asked  of  him  bread?"  and  yet  this  would  really  have 
been  done  here.  Let  us  but  transport  ourselves  to  the  times  of 
Domitian,  so  as  vividly  to  realize  the  position  of  believers  when 
that  tyrant  was  persecuting  the  church,  and  we  shall  soon  feel 
that  such  cold  comfort  could  be  to  them  nothing  but  a  bitter  irony. 
Let  us  imagine  ourselves  in  the  position  of  John  himself,  when  he 
was  in  Patmos  for  the  word  of  God  and  the  testimony  of  Jesus 
Christ,  banished  to  a  desert  island  by  the  Roman  tyrant,  bearing 
the  sufferings  of  all  Christendom  as  in  the  microcosm  of  his  own 
heart  (2  Cor.  xi.  29),  and  ask  ourselves  whether  it  would  have 
been  at  all  natural  for  us,  when  living  in  such  a  time,  to  with- 
draw ourselves  entirely  from  it,  and  start  oif  to  a  future  that  was 
but  slightly  connected  with  it  1  The  interpretation,  which  refers 
all  to  the  papacy,  arose  at  a  time  when  people  were  called  to 
suffer  bitter  things  from  the  papacy.  It  proceeded  from  a  desire 
to  find,  under  such  circumstances,  direct  consolation  from  Scrip- 
ture. Must  not  John  himself,  then,  must  not  the  first  readers 
of  the  book,  have  earnestly  desired  the  same  consolation  in  their 
sufferings  ?  And  what  could  have  caused  it  to  be  withheld  from 
them  I  Do  not  the  epistles  to  the  seven  churches  in  Asia  plainly 
show  that  the  Apocalypse  was  primarily  intended  for  the  behoof 
of  the  apostle's  contemporaries'?  that  it  must  consequently  meet, 
in  the  first  instance,  the  necessities  of  theh^  condition  ?  that  by 
its  composition  John  sought  more  immediately  to  fulfil  the  obli- 
gation which  lay  upon  him  in  respect  to  his  official  sphere  of  duty, 
and  "  by  pen  and  ink  "  to  furnish  them  with  what  he  could  not 
administer  by  his  presence  1  in  a  word,  that  John  had  tlirougli- 
out  in  view  his  "  companions  in  tribulation  ?"  The  interpreta- 
tion that  regards  the  papacy  as  symbolised  by  the  beast,  arose  at 
a  time  when  men  had  not  felt  the  force  of  such  considerations, 
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when  they  still  did  not  understand,  how  prophecy,  though  not 
bound  to  the  present,  must  yet  have  an  actual  starting  point  in 
the  present,  must  always  connect  itself  with  present  necessities, 
questions  and  complaints,  and  never  can  swim  loosely  in  the  air. 
Now,  however,  when  no  one  scarcely  can  fail  to  attain  to  this  un- 
derstanding, to  attempt  to  defend  such  a  mode  of  exposition 
would  be  a  sheer  anachronism. 

Moreover,  the  relation  of  our  prophecy  to  Dan.  vii.  is  against 
the  interpretation  in  question.  The  symbol  of  the  beast  in  Da- 
niel denotes  purely  ivorldhj,  godless,  God-oppoaing  j?ou>ers, 
M-ithout  anything  of  a  nobler  kind  in  appearance,  without  the  in- 
termixture of  any  better  elements,  powers  in  palpable  o])position 
to  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  papacy  docs  not  stand  on  the  same 
line  with  such  powers,  not  even  in  the  view  of  those  who  take  up 
the  strongest  position  against  it.  It  would  be  a  pcrj)lexing  thing, 
and  detrimental  to  the  uniform  character  of  Scrijjture  symbolism, 
if  under  the  same  symbol  something  essentially  difterent  had  been 
presented  to  John.  Further,  the  beast  here  is  a  composite  crea- 
ture formed  out  of  the  different  beasts  in  Daniel.  It  must,  there- 
fore, comprise  within  itself  the  particular  phases  of  the  ungodly 
power  of  this  world,  which  in  Daniel  was  represented  under  a 
succession  of  diflerent  beasts.  Otherwise,  confusion  must  be  in- 
troduced into  the  symbolisiu  of  Scripture.  But  if  the  paj)acy  is 
understood  by  the  beast,  this  reference  to  the  particular  phases 
of  the  worldly  power  in  Daniel  is  entirely  lost.  The  beast  here 
has  on  one  of  liis  heads,  the  seventh,  ten  horns.  These  point  back 
to  Daniel.  There,  in  ch.  vii.  24,  the  ten  horns  are  ten  worldly 
kingdoms,  into  which  the  fourth  world-monarchy  falls  on  its  dis- 
solution. Il  by  the  beast  here  the  i>ai)acy  is  understood,  the 
connection  between  the  ten  horns  of  the  Ilevelation  and  those  of 
Daniel  is  wholly  destroyed. 

Still  lurther,  the  interpretation  before  us  is  proved  to  be  untcn- 
a])le  bg  comparing  the  second  chapter  of  2  Thessalonians.  It 
forcibly  impresses  itself  upon  us,  that  the  adversari/  there,  "  who 
exalts  himself  above  all  that  is  called  God  or  is  worshipped," 
stands  in  a  close  relation  to  the  beast  here;  as  has  from  the  first, 
indeed,  been  acknowledged.  That  adversary,  however,  is  not  a 
disguised,  but  an  avowed  opponent,  lie  appears  in  vcr.  4,  com- 
l»ared  with  J)an.  xi.  36,  as  tlie  antitype  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
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ill  his  flagrant  impiety.  (Havernick  :  "  A  very  special  mark  of 
Antiochus  Epiplianes  was  his  utter  want  of  religion,  which  led 
even  heathen  historians  to  bring  the  strongest  animadversions 
against  him  :  he  plundered  the  temples  of  all  divinities.")  He 
does  not  come  in  the  name  of  God  or  of  Christ,  but  he  exalts  him- 
self above  all  that  is  called  God,  will  tolerate  no  God  above  him- 
self, nay,  not  even  beside  himself.  In  the  whole  description  no 
trace  is  to  be  found  of  hypocrisy,  of  a  Pharisaical  appearance. 
Often  has  his  pseudo-ecclesiastical  character  been  argued  on  the 
ground,  that  "  he  sits  in  the  temple  of  God."  The  temple  of  God 
is  his  church.  This,  certainly,  must  be  admitted  ;  but  the  mean- 
ing of  the  statement  simply  is,  that  he  presses  in  upon  the 
church  from  without,  and,  not  content  with  the  homage  of  the 
world,  he  lays  claim  to  the  homage  of  her  members,  after  the  man- 
ner stated  by  Pliny,  who  tells  us  that  he  constrained  the  Chris- 
tians to  do  honour  to  the  image  of  the  emperor,  and  to  curse 
Christ.  So  already  Olshausen  :  "  The  Antichrist  will  seek  to 
drive  Christ,  the  true  object  of  worship,  out  of  the  church,  and  set 
himself  up  in  his  room."  Especially,  if  we  take  properly  into 
account  the  connection  between  ch.  ii.  and  i.,  we  shall  not  be  able 
to  entertain  a  doubt,  that  the  first  great  phase  of  the  appearance 
of  the  adversary  was  the  rising  up  of  heathen  Rome  against  Christ 
and  his  church,  of  which  even  at  the  time,  when  the  epistle  was 
written,  there  were  some  preparatory  symptoms,  as  the  readers  of 
the  epistle  knew  from  painful  experience,  but  which  first  attained 
its  full  height  in  the  time  of  Domitian.  The  first  great  fulfil- 
ment of  the  declaration  in  ver.  8,  "  Whom  the  Lord  shall  con- 
sume with  the  spirit  of  his  mouth,  and  shall  destroy  with  the 
brightness  of  his  coming,"  was  the  overthrow  of  heathen  Rome. 
The  last  great  phase  of  the  appearance  of  the  adversary  is  des- 
cribed to  us  in  Rev.  xx.  7 — 9,  and  we  see  with  our  own  eyes  how 
it  is  making  way  for  itself.  It  is  also  to  be  noted,  that  the  ad- 
versary of  St  Paul  corresponds,  not  specially  to  the  second  beast, 
as  Vitringa  and  others  suppose,  but  rather  to  the  first  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  second. 

What  is  said  of  the  beast  is  of  such  a  kind  for  the  most  part, 
that  it  is  not  applicable  to  the  papacy.  We  shall  here  only  specify 
what  more  readily  presents  itself.    Whoever  desires  more,  may  find 
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it  in  the  exposition,  and  in  the  refutation  to  be  given  afterwards 
of  the  view  that  has  now  become  current. 

First  of  all  here,  the  name  of  the  Beast  fails  to  be  noticed,  de- 
noting, as  it  does,  the  low,  earthly  mind,  opposed  to  all  that  is 
God  or  godly — regular  godlessness.  If  this  name  is  properly  in- 
terpreted, we  shall  soon  acknowledge,  in  presence  of  the  chief  re- 
presentatives of  the  papacy — a  Gregory  VII.  or  an  Innocent  III., 
for  example — that  it  is  not  applicable  to  the  papacy.  AVith  all 
the  accusations  that  may  be  brought  against  them,  from  an  evan- 
gelical point  of  view,  they  still  cannot  be  charged  with  having  a 
a  bestial  mind,  excepting  by  setting  history  at  defiance.  It  is  im- 
possible to  deny  their  having  had  "  a  zeal  for  God,"  and  this  lies 
out  of  the  sphere  of  the  beastly.  The  importance  of  this  argu- 
ment is  evident  alone  from  the  circumstance,  that  those  who  ad- 
vocate the  reference  to  the  papacy,  such  as  Bengel,  have  found  it 
necessary  to  ascribe  to  the  symbol  of  the  beast  a  false  significa- 
tion. 

In  determining  the  import  of  the  seven  heads  the  interpreta- 
tion for  the  papacy  is  in  perplexity,  and  no  agreement  has  been 
come  to  in  regard  to  it.  The  different  views  bear  the  character 
of  mere  random  guesses.  They  are  all  dashed  to  pieces  by  the 
express  statement  of  the  author  in  ch.  xvii.  0.  And  so  are  they 
all  by  the  Aict,  that  the  ten  horns,  by  which,  according  to  the 
view  in  question,  must  be  denoted  the  kingdoms  yielding  homage 
to  the  papacy,  are  placed  on  the  seventh  head. 

The  beast  bears  on  his  horns  diadems.  These  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse are  the  symbol  of  royal  dignity.  They  meet  us  at  the  very 
outset,  with  the  manifest  design  of  preventing  misapprehensions, 
and  of  forcing  on  us  the  conviction,  that  the  beast  is  not  a  spiri- 
tual, but  a  purely  worldly  power  ;  not  an  ecclesiastical,  but  simply 
a  civil  dominion. 

The  beast  bears  on  his  head  names  of  blasphemy.  This  points 
to  a  manifest  opposition  to  God  and  Christ,  and  does  not  accord 
with  the  papacy,  which  even  amid  its  loftiest  pretensions  has 
always  rej»resented  itself  but  as  a  servant  and  living  organ  of 
God  and  Christ. 

The  beast  according  to  ver.  2  is  an  instrument  of  the  dragon, 
his  visible  representative  upon  earth.     The  papacy  was  not  re- 
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garded  as  a  purely  satanic  institution,  even  by  those  who  lived 
in  the  times  when  the  contest  with  it  was  hottest.  At  least, 
when  they  bethought  themselves,  they  recognized  along  with  the 
Satanic,  also  a  divine  element.  Such  especially  was  the  case 
with  Luther.  He  says,  for  example,  in  the  epistle  to  two  pastors 
of  the  Anabaptists,  written  in  the  year  1528  (W.  W.,  p.  2646), 
"  But  we  acknowledge,  that  under  the  papacy  there  is  much 
Christian  good,  nay  all  Christian  good,  and  also  that  it  has  come 
from  thence  to  us  ;  namely,  we  confess,  that  in  the  papacy  there 
is  the  true  Holy  Scripture,  true  baptism,  the  true  sacrament  of 
the  altar,  the  true  keys  for  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  the  true  office 
of  preaching,  a  better  catechism  than  the  ten  commandments, 
the  articles  of  the  creed,  the  Pater  Noster.  Even  as  on  the 
other  side,  he  too  (the  pope)  confesses,  that  with  us  (though  he 
condemns  us  as  heretics),  and  with  all  heretics  are  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  baptism,  the  keys,  the  catechism,  etc.  0  how  hypo- 
critically dost  thou  speak  here  !  Kow  do  I  speak  hypocritically? 
I  say,  what  the  pope  has  in  common  with  us.  And  he,  in  return, 
acts  a  like  hypocritical  part  towards  us  and  the  heretics,  and  tells 
us  what  we  have  in  common  with  him.  I  shall  play  the  hypocrite 
still  more,  and  cannot  do  otherwise  in  the  matter.  I  say,  that 
under  the  pope,  there  is  true  Christianity,  nay  the  real  quintes- 
sence of  Christianity,  and  many  pious  and  eminent  saints."  The 
concessions  which  Luther  here  and  in  other  places  makes  to  the 
papacy,  loudly  contradict  the  supposition,  that  by  the  beast  the 
papacy  is  to  be  understood.  So  also  does  the  fact,  that  the 
Evangelical  church  recognizes  the  baptism  of  the  Roman  Catholic. 
A  church,  whose  centre  is  Satan's  vicegerent,  can  have  no  true 
sacraments. 

An  argument  against  the  notion  of  the  papacy  being  sym- 
bolized by  the  beast,  is  contained  in  ver.  3,  and  was  already 
noticed  in  the  remarks  on  the  vei'se.  It  was  shewn,  that,  by 
this  verse,  the  beast  must  have  been  in  existence  at  the  time  of 
the  atonement  of  Christ.  In  place  of  the  death  of  the  beast, 
those  expositors  are  obliged  to  substitute  a  dangerous  merely, 
but  not  actually  mortal  wound,  which  was  to  be  inflicted  on  him 
by  the  civil  power.  They  arbitrarily  tear  asunder  the  overthrow 
of  the  beast  here  from  that  of  the  dragon  in  ch.  xii. 

According  to  ver.  4  the  world  in  the  first  instance  worships 
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the  dragon,  because  he  gives  power  to  tlie  beast,  and  then  the 
beast  himself.  The  advocates  of  the  view  now  under  considera- 
tion know  not  what  to  make  of  this  worship  of  tlie  dragon. 
Even  tlie  worshipping  of  tlie  beast,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is 
taken  here,  as  connected  with  the  open  denial  of  God  and  Christ, 
cannot  be  historically  proved,  if  by  the  boast  we  understand  the 
papacy. 

"What  is  to  be  understood  by  the  second  beast,  has  never  been 
agreed  upon  by  those,  who  refer  the  first  beast  to  the  papacy. 
The  contrast  is  this,  that  the  one  is  an  e.vternal,  and  the  other 
a  spiritual  power.  This  is  clearly  shewn  by  the  Lamb's  horns, 
which  in  ver.  11  are  attributed  to  the  beast.  But  such  a  contrast 
cannot  be  pointed  out,  when  the  interpretation  is  adopted,  that 
looks  to  the  papacy.  In  that  case  the  first  beast  becomes  in  part 
at  least,  nay  predominantly  a  spiritual  power.  The  name  of  the 
false  prophet,  by  which  the  nature  of  the  second  beast  is  distin- 
guished from  the  first,  suits  also  equally  well  to  this.  One  can- 
not understand  how  it  can  denote,  for  example,  the  monkish 
orders  in  contrast  to  the  papacy. 

Insuperable  difficulties  are  presented  by  ver.  14. i  The  subject 
there  is  not  image  worship  generally,  but  the  image  of  the  beast, 
and  the  seducing  of  the  whole  world  to  worship  it.  But  history 
knows  nothing  of  the  fabrication  of  images  of  the  papacy,  and 
of  a  worship  that  was  paid  to  these. 

Then,  the  interpretation  is  completely  wrecked  on  ch.  xvii.  3, 
according  to  which  the  woman,  Rome,  sits  on  the  beast. 

Thus,  the  delineation  of  the  prophet  contains  much,  that  does 
not  suit  when  applied  to  the  papacy.  And,  on  the  otlier  hand, 
it  contains  nothing,  which  is  properly  characteristic  of  the 
papacy.  Not  a  trace  even  exists  in  it,  of  a  pious  appearance,  of 
an  outiuardly  ecclesiastical  character.  In  every  part  of  it 
hostilitij  to  Christ  in  its  rudest  form,  in  undisffuised  nakedness, 
meets  us.  The  Holy  Si»irit  would  be  a  bad  painter,  if  he  had 
meant  after  such  a  fashion  to  delineate  the  papacy.  Bengel  has 
not  produced  the  shadow  of  a  i)roof  for  his  proposition,  that  the 
beast  is  a  power,  spiritual  as  woll  as  worldly,  opposed  to  the 
kingdom  of  Christ ;    although   it   was  this,   which  above  all   he 

1  Vitringii  snys  on  this   verse:    Nostrarum  tnmeii  |iariiiim  inlerprptes,  faleor,  ipsi 
qtiiique  Lie  Hiiciuaut,  ocsi  cousiMlerent  in  lubiico. 
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required  to  prove.  Neitlier  the  name  of  blasphemy,  nor  the 
worship,  nor  the  false  prophet,  lead  to  any  such  result.  But  if 
this  proposition  is  incapable  of  proof,  it  is  all  oyer  with  the 
interpretation  in  question. 

The  reasons,  which  have  been  adduced  by  those,  who  advocate 
the  view  we  are  controverting,  are  not  of  a  kind  to  detain  us 
long. 

Rome,  it  is  said,  is,  in  ch.  xviii.  2,  doomed  to  destruction.  But 
since  Rome  still  remains,  it  could  not  have  been  heathen  Rome 
that  was  meant,  it  must  have  been  Christian  Rome.  The  answer 
is  plain:  The  Rome,  whose  destruction  is  announced,  is,  accord- 
ing to  ch.  xvii.  18,  "  The  great  city,  which  reigneth  over  the  kings 
of  the  earth."  This  world-wide  dominant  Rome  has  really  dis- 
appeared without  leaving  a  trace  behind.  Nothing  now  remains 
of  the  all  powerful  imperial  Rome,  which  existed  in  the  days  of 
the  apostle. 

The  name  of  the  false  prophet,  it  is  said,  points  to  false  teachers, 
who  go  about  in  the  mask  of  ecclesiastical  authority  ;  and  so,  we 
can  only  understand  by  the  first  beast,  which  the  second  serves,  a 
pseudo-ecclesiastical  power.  But  even  in  Dent.  xiii.  and  xviii. 
20,  prophets  are  discoursed  of,  who  speak  in  the  name  of  other 
gods,  and  endeavour  to  draw  away  the  people  to  serve  other  gods  ; 
in  whose  case,  therefore,  that  appearance  of  ecclesiastical  authority 
must  have  been  wanting.  In  1  Kings  xviii.  19,  mention  is  made 
of  the  prophets  of  Baal  and  Aschera.  In  Matth.  xxiv.  24,  it  would 
be  an  arbitrary  limitation,  if  we  should  understand  by  the  false 
prophets  only  wolves  in  slieep's  clothing,  as  also  by  the  false 
Christs  are  to  be  understood  not  solely,  nor  even  principally  the 
poor  creatures,  who  appeared  under  the  name  of  Christ  or  of  the 
Jewish  Messias,  but  much  rather  those,  who  in  avowed  opposition 
to  Christ  laid  claim  to  what  belongs  only  to  him. 

In  ch.  xvii.  4,  5,  zeal  is  ascribed  to  the  woman,  who  sits  upon 
the  beast,  for  the  diffusion  of  false  doctrine,  which  slie  violently 
forced  upon  the  whole  earth.  This  does  not  suit  heathen  Rome, 
which  allowed  the  nations  she  conquered  to  live  in  the  quiet  exer- 
cise of  their  religion,  but  it  points  to  Christian  Rome  !  To  this 
Bossuet  long  ago  justly  replied,  "  What  an  illusion  !  The  pro- 
phets have  said  as  much  of  Tyre,  of  Nineveh,  and  of  Babylon, 
which  beyond  doubt  were  not  corrupt  churches."      But  he  could 
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not  plnck  the  objection  up  by  the  root,  because  he,  too,  adhered 
to  the  wrong  exphiuation  of  zeal  for  false  doctrine.  It  is  not  this 
that  is  spoken  of,  but  thirst  for  conquest. 

Mark  conceives,  that  as  heathen  persecutions  had  already  been 
discoursed  of  in  ch.  xii.,  and  as  the  descriptionof  the  beast  comes 
after  this,  it  must  refer  to  a  later  power,  that  was  to  appear  in 
opposition  to  tlie  true  church.  This  argument,  however,  rests  on 
an  entire  misapprehension  as  to  the  relation  in  which  ch.  xiii. 
stands  to  ch.  xii.  In  the  heathen  persecution  there  would  then 
be  no  mention  of  any  human  instrument. 

According  to  Bengel's  view,  the  beast  must  first  denote  the 
Papacy,  "  in  a  succession  of  popes,  who  for  a  long  period  one  after 
another  exercised  an  ungodly  power  under  a  godly  name  ;"  and 
then  a  single  personage,  in  whom  at  last  the  ungodliness  of  the 
Papacy  should  culminate.  On  this  ground  it  has  been  argued 
against  the  view  we  maintain,  that  "heathenism  (more  correctly  : 
the  heathenish,  ungodly  power  of  the  world),  the  abstract  thing, 
is  still  not  seized  and  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire."  But  the  same 
thing  is  declared  in  ch.  xix.  20  of  the  false  prophet,  as  well  as  of 
the  beast.  If  that  is  to  be  understood  of  an  ideal  person,  the 
same  may  also  be  understood  of  the  beast.  Such  modes  of  re- 
presentation must,  certainly,  appear  strange  to  one,  who  docs  not 
reflect,  that  John  was  in  the  Spirit,  when  he  received  the  Apoca- 
lypse ;  one  who  sets  forth  the  principle,  that  "prophecy  is  anti- 
cipated and  condensed  history  ;"  one  who  has  no  idea,  that  in 
vision  the  spiritual  must  be  invested  with  body,  though  this  is 
still  but  an  external  veil ; — but  then  it  is  needless  to  argue  far- 
ther wiLli  sucli  a  person. 

Finally,  it  is  alleged,  that  what  is  said  of  the  beast  does  not 
suit  the  heathen  Germanic  princes,  "  who  for  the  most  part  so 
readily  received  Christianity.  The  saints  were  not  persecuted 
by  these  princes  till  the  latter  had  been  received  into  the  Chris- 
tian church."  Undoubtedly,  German  heathenism  forms,  accord- 
ing to  our  view,  a  seventh  phase  of  the  ungodly  world-i)ower. 
But  who  can  deny,  that  it  also  shewed  itself  to  be  such,  without 
Hying  in  the  face  of  history  ?  Did  not  the  blood  of  martyrs  flow 
profusely  among  the  tribes  of  Germany,  before  they  were  con- 
verted to  Christianity  ?  See  on  ch.  xvii.  11.  Besides,  it  is  said  of 
the  ten  kings,  who  formed  the  seventh  phase  of  the  ungodly  power 
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of  the  world,  in  cli.  xvii.  12,  "They  received  power  as  kings  one 
hour  with  the  beast ;"  so  that  the  comparatively  short  continu- 
ance of  their  opposition  to  the  Lamb  is  expressly  and  strikingly 
noted. 

The  interpretation,  which  considers  the  Papacy  represented  by 
the  beast,  belongs  to  a  time  long  since  gone  by  ;  a  time,  when 
the  ungodly  and  God-opposing  elements  of  the  Papacy  came  pro- 
minently out,  and  the  proper,  the  capital  enemy  of  Christianity 
had  almost  entirely  vanished  from  the  field.  At  such  a  time  this 
interpretation  was  natural,  and  in  a  sense  necessary.  But  now, 
in  quite  altered  circumstances,  in  the  presence  of  another,  far 
worse  and  more  formidable  enemy,  common  to  us  with  those,  who 
live  under  the  Papacy,  it  can,  one  would  think,  only  be  upheld 
by  an  excessive  conservatism,  which  would  not  part  even  with  the 
hair  and  the  nails.  That  ignoring  of  the  Christian  elements  in  the 
Papacy,  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  this  interpretation,  and  against 
which  the  feelings  even  of  the  earlier  interpreters  sometimes  loudly 
reclaimed,^  carries  with  it  now  no  small  degree  of  criminality. 

But  while  we  thus  decidedly  oppose  this  interpretation  in  re- 
gard to  the  Papacy,  which  imposes  on  the  word  of  God  a  very 
serious  exaggeration  (hoAV  difterently  does  the  Apocalypse  speak 
of  Laodicea,  which  had  yet  declined  far  enough  !),  we  are  far  from 
denying  all  applicability  of  what  is  written  of  the  beast  to  the 
Papacy.  Beyond  the  narrow  sphere  of  strict  prophecy,  there  is 
a  wide  one  of  application,  which  takes  into  account  only  some 
leading  points  of  agreement.  There  have  been  times  in  which 
the  Papacy  has  looked  very  like  the  beast.  But  in  making  such 
applications,  we  must  not  only  be  careful  to  confine  them  within 
proper  limits,  but  also  should  never  forget  our  own  faults,  lest  the 
judgment  of  God  fall  on  ourselves.  "  Thou  hypocrite,  cast  out 
first  the  beam  out  of  thine  own  eye." 

We  turn  now  to  the  consideration  of  that  view  of  the  beast, 
which  has  become  the  most  current  in  the  strictly  theological 

1  Viti'inga  says :  "  Ego  saltern  ita  affectus  sum,  ut  banc  bestiam  cum  prostilulo  illi 
insidente  nolim  interpretari  de  Roma  CLristiana,  iiisi  exlrema  uecessitas  me  ad  id  ade- 
gerit.  Nou  quod  praecipuos  bujus  bestae  cbaracteres  in  Roma,  fide  et  moribus  corrapta, 
non  videam  :  sed  quod,  nescio  quo  animi  motu,  bic  fere  liorream  dicere  quod  verum  est 
Quis  enim,  qui  rem  ipsam  rite  meditatur,  absque  borrore  cogitet,  ecclesiam  Cbristi  de- 
geuerasse  in  bestiam  tarn  feram  et  immanem,  quails  ilia  est,  quae  depingitur  in  Apoc, 
Bengal  arms  bimself  against  tbis  feeliug  by  tlie  consideration,  tbat  he  used  uo  bard  word 
excepting  wbat  be  found  in  the  text,  and  wbicb  be  could  not  change. 
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field.  This  is  as  follows  :  By  the  seven  heads  of  the  beast  arc  to 
be  understood,  according  to  the  explanation  of  the  Apocalypse 
itself,  besides  the  seven  hills  of  Rome,  also  seven  kings.  All 
concurs  to  show,  that  by  these  are  meant  the  seven  first  emperors 
of  Rome  ;  as  also  by  the  beast  itself,  to  which  the  seven  heads 
belong,  nothing  else  can  be  understood  than  primarily  the  Roman 
monarchy  in  general  as  an  impersonation  of  the  antichristian 
power  of  the  heathen  world.  The  beast  has  a  double  meaning  ; 
first,  that  of  antichristian  heathen  Rome,  the  Roman  world-mo- 
narchy, inasmuch  as  the  seven  heads  are  the  seven  Roman  em- 
perors ;  then,  that  of  the  personal  Antichrist,  or  the  concrete 
person  of  the  Roman  antichristian  State,  whose  historical  ap- 
pearance is  regarded  as  an  eighth  head  of  the  beast.  (N.B.  The 
beast  itself  the  eighth  head  of  the  beast!) — Of  those  seven  Ro- 
man emperors  five,  at  the  time  the  vision  was  seen,  and  mani- 
festly also  at  the  date  of  the  composition  of  the  Apocalypse,  ac- 
cording to  ch.  xvii.  10,  had  already  fallen,  that  is,  had  died  ;  one, 
namely  the  sixth,  was  then  in  the  possession  of  the  government. 
The  sixth  Roman  emperor,  beginning  with  Augustus,  is  Galba. 
Under  him,  therefore,  the  Apocalypse  must  have  been  written. 
(Galba  scarcely  reigned  eight  months ;  so  that  the  time  when  the 
Apocalypse  was  written  is  known  very  exactly.)  From  this  his- 
torical stand-point,  then,  the  author  looks  forth  into  the  future. 
After  the  sixth  a  seventh  also  comes,  who  was  to  reign  but  for  a 
short  time.  (The  author  would  thus  have  correctly  known  the 
short  continuance  not  only  of  Galba's  reign,  but  also  of  Otho's.) 
Then  it  was  thought  Nero,  as  the  personal  Antichrist,  should 
again  appear,  and  in  connection  with  the  kings  of  the  East  de- 
stroy Rome. 

This  view,  which  is  the  one  put  fortli  by  Ewald  and  Liicke, 
has  been  espoused  by  most  recent  commentators  with  blind  con- 
fidence as  the  correct  one,  as  well  by  the  re])resentatives  of  a  be- 
lieving theology,  as  by  those  of  the  Rationalistic  school.  Of 
itself  it  makes  no  pretension  to  a  well-grounded  and  thorough  in- 
vestigation ;  but  jirocecds  on  the  lowest  views  of  the  dignity  of 
Holy  Scripture,  and,  in  ])articular,  of  the  Apocalyj)se,  which  it 
would  place  in  the  same  rank  as  common  apocalyptic  reveries, 
and  on  a  most  superficial  exposition.  At  no  di.stant  jjcriod,  it 
will  be  only  occasionally  noticed  as  a  singular  aberration,     llow- 
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ever,  on  account  of  its  present  momentary  importance,  we  must 
give  to  it  a  careful  examination,  which  may  also  enable  us  to  sup- 
ply what  was  the  great  desideratum  in  the  interpretation  gener- 
ally adopted  by  the  church.  Had  the  church  properly  discharged 
its  duty  in  the  matter — had  it  not  allowed  itself  to  be  drawn  into 
a  wrong  path  by  undue  polemical  zeal,  but  attained  to  a  right 
understanding  of  the  matter,  such  an  hypothesis  would  never  have 
made  its  appearance.  A  thorough  examination  will  also  afford 
the  advantage  of  plainly  -showing,  how  the  want  of  due  reverence 
for  sacred  Scripture,  one  of  the  fundamental  errors  of  the  day,  of 
which  no  one  can  claim  to  be  altogether  free,  brings  ultimately 
confusion  on  those  who,  while  destitute  of  it,  apply  themselves  to 
the  work  of  interpretation  and  criticism. 

First  question  :  Is  the  heast  the  antichristian  worldly  power 
of  Rome  ?  Expositors  are  divided  between  holding  the  affirma- 
tive of  this,  and  understanding  the  beast  of  the  Papacy.  The 
latter  opinion  received  some  heavy  blows  from  Grotius  and  Bos- 
suet,  though  their  own  explanation  presented  too  many  weak- 
nesses to  be  generally  followed.  The  former  is  now  the  prevail- 
ing one  ;  but  is  not  less  arbitrary  and  untenable  than  the  other. 

If  the  beast  were  the  Roman  empire,  then  the  woman,  who 
sits  upon  the  beast,  must  he  the  capital  city  in  contradistinction 
to  the  empire.  This  distinction  between  city  and  kingdom  is  a 
very  questionable  one.  It  has  against  it  the  analogies  of  the  Old 
Testament,  where  usually  the  great  monarchies  of  the  world  are  re- 
presented by  their  capital  cities.  The  Chaldean  kingdom,  for  ex- 
ample, is  contemplated  under  the  symbol  of  Babylon.  Through  the 
whole  of  the  eighteenth  chapter  Rome,  the  woman,  manifestly  re- 
presents the  whole  Roman  empire.  With  the  overthrow  of  the  city 
Rome,  also,  the  utter  dissolution  of  that  empire  is  afterwards 
identified.  In  ch.  xix.  11,  ss,,  entirely  different  enemies  come 
upon  the  stage,  a  series  of  contemporaneous  independent  kings 
or  kingdoms,  whose  power  and  greatness  are  rendered  manifest 
by  the  circumstance,  that  the  prophet  sets  against  them  the  King 
of  kings,  the  Lord  of  lords,  who  has  many  diadems  (ch.  xix. 
12,  16.)  The  destruction  of  Rome  is  a  catastrophe,  according  to 
ch.  xvi.  9,  which  brings  to  an  end  one  of  the  most  important 
phases  of  the  heathen  worldly  power.  That  the  woman  is  Rome, 
not  in  contradistinction  to  the  Roman  kingdom,  but  as  the  con- 
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centration  and  representation  of  that  kingdom,  is  clear,  especially 
from  ch.  xvii.  18,  "  And  the  woman  whom  thou  sawest,  is  that 
great  city,  which  reigneth  over  the  kings  of  the  earth."  Here, 
for  the  city,  we  might  substitute  simply  the  Homan  kingdom. 
But  if  the  woman  is  the  anti-Christian  Roman  kingdom,  the  beast 
which  carries  her  can  only  denote  the  worldly  power  generally,  as 
opposed  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  which  was  then  wielded  by 
Rome.  Besides,  how  could  it  have  been  possible  to  apply  what 
is  said  of  the  beast  to  the  body  of  the  Roman  kingdom,  separate 
from  its  head  ?  The  great  power,  the  thirst  for  conquest  and 
terribleness,  the  mouth  speaking  great  things  and  blasphemies, 
the  war  against  the  saints,  in  all  this  the  capital  city  is  the  soul, 
and  whenever  we  look  away  from  it  \fe  at  once  sec,  that  the  re- 
presentation is  no  longer  suitable  to  the  kingdom.  Then,  if  the 
beast  were  the  Roman  worldly  power,  as  contradistinguished 
from  the  capital  city  denoted  by  the  woman,  the  woman  also 
must  have  occurred  at  any  rate  in  ch.  xiii.,  as  in  tlie  case  sup- 
posed, the  beast  and  woman  are  inseparably  united  together. 
But  in  that  chapter  the  beast  appears  without  the  woman.  And 
the  supposition,  that  in  ch.  xiii.  the  beast  denotes  the  Roman 
dominion  including  the  capital,  and  in  ch.  xvii.  in  contradis- 
tinction to  it,  would  destroy  the  uniformity  of  the  symbolism, 
which  is  so  steadfastly  adhered  to  in  the  Revelation,  and  which 
alone  renders  a  sure  interpretation  possible. 

This  view,  however,  which  considers  the  Roman  kingdom  as 
tlie  beast,  is  more  especially  proved  to  be  erroneous  by  the  fun- 
damental passage  regarding  the  beast,  which  in  ch.  xvii.,  where  the 
ligure  of  the  woman  that  sits  upon  the  beast  M'as  to  be  delineated, 
is  supposed  to  be  known  from  the  preceding  part  of  the  description, 
ch.  xiii.  1,  2.  The  exact  agreement  of  the  first  part  of  the  descrip- 
tion with  the  vision  in  Dan.  vii.  alone  makes  it  ])robable.  tliat  the 
beast  hero  is  a  comj)osite  of  the  four  beasts  in  Daniel  ;  that  the 
jdurality,  which  appears  there  in  the  beasts,  is  placed  here  in  the 
head  : — there,  '•  I  saw —and  four  great  boa.sts  came  u]>  from  the 
sea;"  here,  "  And  I  saw  a  beast  rise  up  out  of  the  sea,  having 
seven  heads  and  ten  hums."  We  may  the  rather  suppose  this,  ■ 
as  otherwise  nothing  analogous  would  Ix;  found  in  I^anicl  for  the 
seven  heads,  wliile  yet  the  horns,  an  appurtenance  of  the  heads, 
arc  derived  from  Daniel.     With  such  an  original  pallrm,  it  was 
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scarcely  possible  that  the  copy  of  what  represented  the  whole 
power  of  the  world  should  have  been  made  to  image  only  one  of 
its  phases.  This  would  have  destroyed  altogether  the  relation  of 
tlie  Apocalypse  to  the  prophecies  of  Daniel,  which  our  author 
everywhere  appears  to  resume  and  supplement.  It  would  have 
introduced  confusion  into  the  symbolical  representations  of  Scrip- 
ture, the  intelligibility  of  which  necessarily  depends  on  their  uni- 
formity, and  is  incompatible  with  an  arbitrary  and  variable  usage. 
— But  we  arrive  still  more  certainly  at  the  same  result  when  we 
consider,  that  in  ch.  xiii.  2  the  one  beast  is  formed  of  the  same 
component  elements  which  in  Daniel  were  distributed  among  the 
four  beasts.  One  cannot  but  perceive  that  the  beast  has  a  com- 
posite character  ;  that  it  does  not,  like  the  several  beasts  in 
Daniel,  denote  so  many  particular  phases  of  the  world's  power, 
in  its  hostility  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  but  that  power  generally  ; 
and  that  the  particular  phases  it  was  to  assume,  are  to  be  sought 
in  the  heads  and  horns,  which  are  peculiar  to  the  Apocalypse. — 
Something  like  an  objection  may  be  urged  on  the  ground  of  what 
is  held  by  several  expositors,  that  the  fourth  beast  in  Daniel  is 
composed  of  the  three  first.i  Having  such  an  example  before 
him,  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse  may  have  exhibited  under  a 
composite  form  the  last  and  most  frightful  manifestation  of  the 
world's  power.  But  there  is  no  foundation  for  that  view  of 
Daniel's  vision.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  expressly  said,  that  the 
fourth  beast  was  quite  diverse  from  the  beasts  before  it  (ch.  vii. 
7,  19)  ;  and  we  find  from  ver.  3,  that  all  the  beasts  were  pecu- 
liar. Such  a  compound,  too,  is  from  the  outset  scarcely  conceiv- 
able. If  the  prophet  saw  in  the  three  first  beasts  the  worldly 
power  under  the  symbol  of  actually  existing  beasts,  it  is  not  to 
be  supposed,  that  in  the  fourth  he  should  have  introduced  a  mere 
ideal  compound.  Though  he  did  not  name  the  beast,  he  is  not 
therefore  to  be  held  as  giving  up  its  at  least  conceivable  reality. 
When  the  Boraan  empire,  or  Nero,  is  understood  by  the  beast, 
the  parallelism  among  the  three  enemies  of  God's  kingdom  is  de- 
stroyed.    The  two  others  are  of  such  a  kind  that  their  enmity 

1  Vitringa,  p.  595:  Descripta  tnmen  Iiaud  dubie  est  ad  imaginem  belluae  quartae, 
Dan.  vii.  7,  quae  cum  dicatur  fuisse  terribilis  et  liorrendae  speciei,  plane  videtiir  supponi 
esse  illam  compositam  ex  speciebus  triiim  belluarum,  quae  Danieli  ante  banc  quartaoi 
in  viso  depictae  erant. 
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attends  the  kingdom  of  God  through  the  whole  of  its  history. 
The  first,  the  dragon,  is  the  old  serpent,  who  from  the  very  be- 
ginning deceives  the  whole  earth  (ch.  xii.  9,  xx.  2),  and  whose 
power,  formerly  existing  in  greater  strength,  was  broken  by 
Christ  (ch.  xii.  9 — 11.)  We  must  the  less  think  of  separating 
between  this  dragon  and  the  bea.st,  as  of  the  latter  seven  heads  and 
ten  horns  are  given  up  to  the  dragon  (ch.  xii.  3.)  The  other,  the 
second  beast  from  the  earth,  the  opposite  of  the  wisdom  that 
Cometh  from  above,  earthly,  physical,  demoniacal  wisdom  (comp. 
Dan.  vii.j,  the  false  prophet,  the  opposite  of  true  prophecy,  which 
peculiarly  belongs  to  the  kingdom  of  God — represented,  for  ex- 
ample, by  Closes,  Daniel,  the  tMO  witnesses,  in  ch.  xi.  3,  ss.,  as 
the  representatives  of  that  faithful  witnessing  which  in  the  church 
of  Christ  never  ceases,  and  in  times  of  persecution  and  apostacy 
rises  into  unusual  vigour, — this  second  beast  has  had  his  instru- 
ments in  all  ages,  from  the  magicians  of  Egypt  downwards. 

Bengel  remarks,  "  The  heads  of  this  beast  are  peculiarly  his 
own,  belonging  to  his  nature.  Hence,  much  is  ascribed  in  the 
prophecy  sometimes  to  the  seven  heads  of  the  beast,  sometimes 
to  the  beast  himself — as  the  wound  in  ch.  xiii.  3,  12,  14 — and 
elsewhere  not  much  more  is  said  of  the  beast,  because  in  the 
description  of  the  heads  it  had  itself  also  been  described."  Such 
a  circumstance  can  only  be  explained  by  the  beast  being  put  for 
the  worldly  power  in  general,  and  its  heads  for  the  particular 
forms  in  which  this  manifests  itself  For  in  that  case  it  was  only 
in  the  latter  that  the  beast  had  its  real  existence,  M'ith  them 
perished,  and  with  them  again  returned  to  life.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  beast  represents  the  monarchy  of  Rome  and  the  heads 
individual  emperors,  the  connection  comes  to  be  of  a  much  looser 
sort.  The  destruction  of  a  particular  head  might  even  have  been 
an  advantage  to  the  beast.  Who  would  maintain,  for  example, 
that  the  death  of  a  Nero  was  a  heavy  misfortune  to  the  Roman 
empire,  and  that  his  return  to  life  again  should  be  considered  as 
the  healing  of  a  deadly  wound  to  the  commonwealth? 

The  ten  kings  have  one  mind,  and  give  up  their  power  and  autho- 
rity to  the  beast,  ch.  xvii.  13.  But  they  hate  and  lay  desolate  the 
woman,  Rome,  ver.  IG.  What  ]»ainlul  violence  must  be  done  here, 
if  one  should  understand  by  the  beast  the  Roman  empire  ?  The 
beast  must  then  denote  lierc,  not  the  emperor  Nero  as  a  rcprcsen- 
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tative  and  concentration  of  the  power  of  Rome,  but  the  deposed 
Nero  as  an  individual  in  contrast  to  the  Roman  state.  On  the 
other  hand,  whenever  we  understand  by  the  beast  the  power  of 
this  world  generally,  as  opposed  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  by 
the  woman,  that  for  the  present  was  borne  by  the  beast,  Rome 
and  the  Roman  empire,  all  becomes  perfectly  plain.  The  Apoca- 
lypse presents  n  double  and  very  striking  political  prophecy  in 
the  strictest  sense — first,  the  express  announcement  of  the  over- 
throw of  the  Roman  dominion,  uttered  at  a  time,  when  still  no 
visible  indications  of  such  a  catastrophe  appeared  ;  then,  the 
prediction  that,  otherwise  than  in  the  past,  from  the  times  of 
Pharaoh  downwards,  when  one  vast  world- monarchy  had  always 
supplanted  another,  after  Rome  there  was  no  general  ruler  of  the 
world  to  be  looked  for,  but  the  ungodly  power  of  the  world  from 
the  fall  of  Rome  to  its  final  destruction  was  to  present  a  divided 
appearance.  The  destined  heirs,  too,  of  the  Roman  dominion, 
the  ten  kings  or  kingdoms,  while  they  do  fealty  to  the  world's 
hatred  toward  the  kingdom  of  God,  still  hate  that  possessor  of 
the  world's  power,  under  whose  persecution  at  the  time  of  the 
Seer  the  church  sighed,  and,  as  instruments  of  judgment  in  the 
hand  of  God,  execute  upon  her  the  recompense  of  God's  right- 
eousness. 

The  ten  horns  belong  to  the  beast.  But  the  kings,  who  are 
represented  by  these,  cannot  be  any  belonging  to  the  Roman 
kingdom,  for  they  act  in  hostility  to  Rome,  and  destroy  her  ; 
they  are  not  subordinate  vassals,  but  kings  of  the  earth  with 
their  armies,  ch.  xix.  18,  19,  against  whom  the  Lord  of  the 
church  himself  takes  the  field  with  his  heavenly  hosts ;  and  so 
great  is  their  power,  that  by  their  overthrow  is  completed  the 
destruction  of  the  heathen  ungodly  power  generally,  and  the 
church  enters  on  the  enjoyment  of  a  millenium  of  secure  and  un- 
disturbed possession  of  the  kingdom. 

Second  question :  Are  the  seven  heads  of  the  beast  the  first 
seven  Roman  emperors? 

That  they  are  not,  appears  from  this  alone,  that  Satan  has 
seven  heads  and  ten  horns,  and  upon  the  heads  seven  diadems, 
plainly  as  a  mere  reflection  of  his  visible  representative  and  agent 
upon  earth.  For,  that  Satan  is  viewe-.l  here  as  the  moving  prin- 
ciple of  the  conquering  and  despotic  power  of  this  world  in  its 
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violent  assaults  against  the  kingdom  of  God,  through  which  he 
seeks  to  accomplish  his  wicked  designs,  is  clear,  not  only  from 
the  name  of  the  dragon  given  to  him,  but  also  from  its  being  said, 
that  "  with  his  tail  he  draws  the  third  part  of  the  stars,  and  casts 
them  on  the  ground,"  eh.  xii.  4.  The  stars  are  rulers,  and  their 
being  thrown  on  the  ground  denotes  their  overthrow  and  subjec- 
tion. It  is  also  evident,  further,  from  ch.  xiii.  2,  where  it  is  said 
that  the  dragon  gives  up  his  power,  and  his  throne,  and  his  great 
authority  to  the  beast.  Finally,  it  appears  from  comparing  the 
great  rccZ  dragon  in  ch.  xii.  with  the  purple-red  beast  in  ch.  xvii. 
3.  The  blood-colour,  the  signature  of  conquest  and  tyranny,  is 
common  to  the  dragon  and  his  earthly  instrument.  Now,  the 
seven  Roman  emperors  are  far  too  tiny  to  be  regarded  as  aftbrd- 
ing  such  a  reflected  image.  There  is  wanting  also  in  the  most  of 
them  an  essential  element — hatred  toward  the  kingdom  of  God, 
with  which  the  four  first  had  almost  nothing  whatever  to  do. 
'•  Nero,"  says  Lactautius,  "  was  the  first  to  persecute  the  ser- 
vants of  God,  he  caused  Peter  to  be  crucified,  and  killed  Paul." 
TertuUian  also  says  in  his  Apology,  '•  Turn  up  your  annals  ;  there 
you  will  find,  that  Nero  was  the  first  who  raged  against  this  sect, 
which  then  flourished  especially  at  Rome."  The  reflection  of  the 
crown  of  an  Augustus  on  the  head  of  the  red  dragon  would  indeed 
be  a  singular  anomaly. 

The  beast  has  on  his  head  names  of  blasphemy,  according  to 
ch.  xiii.  1  ;  and  according  to  ch.  xvii.  3,  the  whole  beast  is  full 
of  names  of  blasphemy.  Vitringa :  "  Names  and  designations 
are  meant,  whicli  are  in  the  highest  degree  blasphemous,  and  in- 
sulting to  the  true  God  and  his  true  Son  Jesus  Christ.  For  such 
is  what  we  properly  call  blasphemy;  it  is  a  smaller  crime  to 
assume  the  honours  and  titles  of  false  and  imaginary  deities." 
That  this  is  tho  right  view  of  blasphemy,  apjicars  more  particu- 
larly from  ch.  xiii.  G,  according  to  which  the  bla.«pluMning  of  God 
goes  hand  in  liand  with  the  blaspheming  of  his  church  and  acting 
ho.stilcly  toward  her.  Direct  bla!?i»hemy  is  also  s|)oken  of  in  ch. 
xvi.  9,  11,  21.  Hence,  the  fact  in  question  imi>lies,  tJiat  all  the 
seven  heads  have  been  related  to  the  true  God  and  his  kingdom. 
What  is  meant  by  blasphemy  may  be  und(>rstood  frcun  the  speech 
ol"  the  king  of  As.syria  in  Isaiah,  ch.  xxxvi.  13,  ss.,  and  xxxvii. 
10,  ss.,  in   which   he  proudly  o.xalts  liiiiisolf  above  tho    God  of 
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Israel,  and  mocks  all  confidence  in  him ;  in  which  "  he  reproaches 
the  living  God,"  xxxvii.  4,  and  "blasphemes"  him,  ver.  6;  and 
in  ver.  23,  he  is  represented  as  "  lifting"  up  his  eyes  against  the 
Holy  One  of  Israel."  See  also  for  similar  blasphemies  in  Isa.  x. 
9,  10.  The  same  thing  appears  from  the  example  of  Pharaoh, 
who  on  hearing  the  command  of  the  Lord  by  Moses,  "  Let  my 
people  go,"  impiously  exalts  himself  above  God,  and  asks,  "  Who 
is  Jehovah,  that  I  should  obey  his  voice,  and  let  Israel  go?  I 
know  not  Jehovah,  neither  will  I  let  Israel  go."  (Ex.  v.  2.)  It 
may  yet  again  be  learned  from  the  example  of  the  Chaldean 
monarch  Belshazzar,  when  in  mockery  of  the  God  of  Israel  he 
drank  wine  with  his  nobles,  and  wives  and  concubines,  out  of  the 
gold  and  silver  vessels,  which  his  father  Nebuchadnezzar  had 
carried  away  from  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  (Dan.  v.  1);  thus 
raising  himself  against  the  Lord  of  heaven,  in  whose  hand  his 
breath  was,  and  whose  were  all  his  ways,  and  not  honouring  him, 
(ver.  23.)  Who  does  not  see,  that  in  such  a  person  as  Augustus, 
for  example,  there  was  nothing  to  be  found  of  blasphemy  after 
this  sort  ? 

In  ch.  xvii.  9,  it  is  said,  that  the  seven  heads  are  seven  moun- 
tains, on  which  the  woman  sits,  and  seven  kings.  It  is  clear  as 
day,  that  there  is  not  a  double  signification  ascribed  here  to  the 
seven  heads,  but  that  the  second  only  serves  as  an  explanation 
of  the  first.  Even  Bengel  remarks,  "  It  is  certainly  no  satisfac- 
tory exposition,  which  takes  a  particular  symbol  in  two  quite 
different  significations."  Now,  in  the  symbolism  of  Scripture 
generally,  and  especially  of  the  Apocalypse,  mountains  uniformly 
denote,  not  particular  kings,  but  kingdoms — see  on  ch.  viii.  8. 
The  kings,  therefore,  are  not  individuals,  but  ideal  persons,  per- 
sonifications of  kingdoms,  the  king  of  Babylon,  of  Home,  &c. 
Such  phraseology  occurs  very  frequently  in  the  higher  style  of 
prophecy.  For  example,  in  Daniel  vii.  17,  "  The  four  beasts  are 
four  kings,  that  shall  arise  out  of  the  earth;"  Vulg.  regna;  in 
ver.  23  and  24  for  "tj^^,  king,  there  is  i^^q,  kingdom.  In  ch. 
viii.  21,  it  is  said,  "  The  rough  goat  is  the  king  of  Grecia,  and 
the  great  horn  that  is  between  his  eyes  is  the  first  king."  Isa. 
xxiii.  15,  "  Tyre  shall  be  forgotten  seventy  years  as  the  days  of 
one  king ;"  on  which  Michaelis  remarks,  "  Not  one  royal  person- 
age, but  one  kingdom ;    q.  d.   so  long  as  the  Chaldean  empire 
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lasted."    See,  on  kings  for  kingdoms,  Gesenius  on  Isa.,  I.  p.  760. 
It  is  scarcely  to  be  conceived,  liow  such  expositors  as  Vitringa 
could  allow  themselves  to  be  carried  away  here  by  the  mere  ap- 
pearance ;  he  says,  "  It  denotes,  as  every  one  sees,  the  seven- 
hilled  city  of  Rome."     So  much  only  can  be  admitted  here,  that 
John  saw  in  the  seven  hills  of  Rome  a  symbol  of  the  seven- 
formed  worldly  power,  of  which  Rome  was  then  the  possessor. 
But  to  understand  the  seven  heads  of  the  beast  of  the  seven 
hills  of  Rome  is  in  itself  quite  incongruous ;  between  the  image 
and  the  object  thus  represented  by  it,  there  exists  no  natural 
connection.     Vitringa  himself  must  admit,  that    "  all  the  pro- 
perties of  the  heads  of  the  beast,  as  they  are  found  in  the  two 
visions  respecting  the  beast,  cannot  be  pointed  out  in  the  hills, 
on  which  the  beast  sits,  as  is  clear  from  ch.  xiii.  3,  and  xvii.  10, 
11."     The  groundlessness  of  the  interpretation  becomes  more 
apparent  by  the  consideration,  that  it  would  denote  by  one  and 
the  same  symbol  the  seven  hills  of  Rome  and  the  seven  kings, 
which  have  nothing  properly  to  do  with  each  other.     And  it  be- 
comes still  more  clearly  manifest,  when  we  glance  into  wliat  goes 
immediately  before,  "  Here  is  (in  its  proper  place)  the  under- 
standing that  has  wisdom."     The  meaning  of  this   declaration 
was  quite  correctly  explained  by  Vitringa,  as  intimating,  that  a 
(juick  discernment  and  wise  discrimination  in  regard  to  spiritual 
things  would  be  required  of  those  who  should  understand  aright 
what  is  written.     It  corresponds  to  the  frequently  repeated  for- 
mulas of  our  Lord,  He  that  reads,  let  liim  understand.  He  that 
liath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  liear.  He  that  can  keep  it,  let  him  keep 
it ;  after  which  it  is  formed.     It  indicates,  that  the  meaning  is 
still  mysterious  to  those,  who  have  simply  a  sound  natural  under- 
standing, who  do  not  penetrate  through  the  shell  or  rise  above 
the  letter,  and  by  such  cannot  be  properly  understood.     It  sets 
forth  as  a  canon  for  the  right  exposition,  the  sentiment  ex- 
l)ressed  by  Vitringa  on  ver.   10,  "  The  exjilanation  itself,  whicli 
shall  solve  the  enigma,  presents  a  new  enigma."     It  would  be 
wonderful,  after  such  an  introduction,  to  begin  with  a  statement, 
which  contains  in  it  no  spiritual  element,  demands  no  spiritual 
apprehension.     The  words,  "  The  seven  heads  are  seven  moun- 
tains, on  which  the  woman  sits,"  according  to  the  view  most  pre- 
valent  now,    truly  require   no   understanding    that   has  wisdom. 
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Let  one  lay  it  before  a  school-boy,  and  merely  tell  him  that  the 
woman  is  Rome,  and  he  will  be  quite  ready  with  his  answer. 
But  that,  according  to  our  view,  the  demand  for  wisdom  was  not 
superfluous,  is  evident  alone  from  the  current  misunderstandings 
on  the  subject.  The  mountains  in  the  place  of  kingdoms,  the 
symbolical  mode  of  considering  the  hills  of  Rome,  kings  instead 
of  kingdoms,  the  determining  of  the  monarchies,  which  are  not 
expressly  named,  but  which  complete  the  number  seven — all  this 
rises  above  the  sphere  of  the  ordinary  understanding,  and  is  in 
unison  with  what  follows,  where  we  never  meet  with  a  statement 
of  such  bald  simplicity  as  the  one  before  us  is  by  the  current  inter- 
pretation. 

The  ten  horns,  which  denote  ten  kings  (ch,  xvii.  12),  that  is 
ten  kingdoms — as  also  in  Dan.  vii.  8,  and  Zech.  ii.  1,  the  four 
horns  are  four  kingdoms — do  not  exist  along  with  the  heads,  but 
they  sit  upon  the  seventh  head.  The  object  was  a  double  one — 
first,  to  bring  out  in  what  the  seventh  phase  of  the  ungodly 
world-power  agreed  with  the  others  ;  and  then  wherein  it  dif- 
fered. The  first  object  was  served  by  the  head,  the  other  by  the 
horns  upon  the  head,  by  which  the  seventh  form  of  the  power  was 
exhibited  as  a  divided  one.  That  the  horns  belong  to  the  seventh 
head  is  manifest  :  the  head  is  the  natural  place  for  the  horns  to 
be,  and  no  sensible  symbolism  would  mention  head  and  horns  with 
each  other,  if  the  horns  were  not  to  be  conceived  of  as  on  the 
head.  It  is  clear,  farther,  from  ch.  xii.  3,  by  which  Satan  has  on 
his  head  seven  diadems,  which  must  of  course  be  equally  under- 
stood of  the  horns ;  but  this  could  only  be  the  case  if  the  horns 
stand  inseparably  connected  with  one  of  the  heads.  It  appears 
again  from  the  circun. stance,  that  in  the  beast,  which  rose  out  of 
the  sea,  the  horns  first  were  visible  and  before  the  heads,  which 
only  appeared  afterwards,  so  that  the  horns  must  be  regarded  as 
placed  on  the  heads.  That  this  was  the  reason  why,  in  the  beast 
rising  out  of  the  sea,  the  heads  were  named  before  the  horns,  is 
clear  from  ch.  xvii.  3,  where,  since  no  such  cause  any  longer  ope- 
rated, the  heads  are  mentioned  before  the  horns  :  "a  beast  having 
seven  heads  and  ten  horns."  There  the  prophet  does  not  see  the 
beast  "  arising,"  as  he  had  done  in  ch.  xiii.  1.  There  it  is  plain, 
that  the  horns  are  to  be  viewed  as  connected  with  the  seventh 
head,  because  what  in  ch.  xvii.  10  is  declared  of  the  seventh  head 
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or  kingdom,  stands  related  to  wlnit  is  said  in  ver.  12,  ss.,  of  the 
ten  liorns,  as  the  {general  outline  to  the  tilling  up  ;  so  that  the 
position  of  the  horns  on  the  seventh  head  cannot  be  doubted  ; 
for  in  this  case  alone  is  such  a  relation  capable  of  explanation. 
The  seventh  king  denoted  by  the  seventh  head  had  not  yet  come  ; 
and  when  he  came,  he  should  only  continue  for  a  short  time.  So 
also  it  is  said  of  the  ten  horns,  that  they  are  ten  kings,  "  who 
have  not  as  yet  received  the  kingdom,  but  they  receive  power  as 
kings  (to  be  and  act  quite  independently)  one  hour  with  the 
beast."  With  the  fall  of  the  seventh  head  is  coupled  that  of  the 
beast  (ver.  11),  as  it  is,  in  like  manner,  according  to  ver.  17  andch. 
xix.  20,  with  the  fall  of  the  ten  liorns  or  kings.  But  if  any  doubt 
still  remained,  it  would  be  dissipated  by  the  prophecy  of  Daniel. 
According  to  what  is  written  there  in  ch.  vii.,  there  were  to  arise 
out  of  the  fourth  monarchy  (by  which,  at  the  time  of  Christ,  was 
generally  understood  the  Roman  empire),  ten  kings,  represented 
by  ten  horns  ;  that  is — according  to  the  usual  language  of  the 
book — ten  kingdoms,  which  had  already,  indeed,  been  symbolised 
by  the  ten  toes  of  the  image  in  Nebuchadnezzar's  vision  i^ch.  ii.)  : 
the  fourth  kingdom  was  first  to  be  parted  into  two  great  kingdoms, 
the  feet ;  then  into  smaller  ones,  the  toes.  These,  and  for  the 
same  reason  also  the  horns,  must  denote  kingdoms,  because  the 
whole  image  has  to  do,  not  with  individuals,  but  only  with  king- 
doms. In  Daniel,  however,  in  the  fundamental  prophecy,  the  ten 
horns  exist,  not  along  with  the  four  beasts,  but  upon  the  head  of 
the  fourth  and  last  beast.  So  here  also  must  they  belong  to  the 
seventh  and  last  liead.  But  if  it  is  certain,  that  the  ten  horns  or 
kingdoms  belong  to  the  seventh  head,  then  the  heads  cannot  de- 
note royal  personages,  but  only  monarchies. 

When  the  first  seven  Roman  emperors  are  understood  by  the 
seven  heads,  the  author  must  be  held  to  have  placed  the  overthrow 
of  the  Roman  state  in  the  immediate  future.  But  at  the  time  of 
the  composition  of  the  Apocalypse  no  grounds  existed  for  such 
an  expectation  ;  and  it  would  have  been  wonderful  if  a  book, 
which,  but  a  few  months  afterwards,  when  VitoUius  ascended  the 
throne,  must  have  proved  itself  to  be  the  ])roduction  of  a  sense- 
less visionary,  sliould  have  risen  to  such  high  honour  in  the 
church. 

We  would  not  lay  any  great  stress  on  the  circumstance,  that 
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the  naming  of  Icings  in  ch.  xvii.  10  does  not  precisely  warrant  the 
expectation  that  the  discourse  should  be  exclusively  of  the  Roman 
Caesars ;  more  especially  as  the  word  Caesar  is  of  frequent  use  in 
the  writings  of  the  New  Testament.  Nothing  is  proved  by  1  Pet. 
ii.  17,  for  there  the  apostle  speaks  in  a  general  way. — It  is  a 
more  important  objection,  that  no  properly  old  and  valid  autho- 
rity can  be  produced  for  numbering  the  Eoman  Caesars  from  Au- 
gustus, on  which  the  hypothesis  we  contend  against  rests ;  for 
only  thus  does  Nero  become  the  fifth.  Tacitus  has  been  im- 
properly quoted  in  this  connection,  as  has  been  already  proved 
by  Hofmann  (Weiss,  und  Erf.).  In  the  XII.  Caesars  of  Sue- 
tonius, we  find  Julius  Caesar,  who  had  the  substance,  and 
from  whom  the  name  passed  over  to  the  others,  even  those  who 
were  not  of  his  line,  which  expired  with  Nero  (comp.  Dio  Cassius, 
p.  484,  713) ;  so  that,  if  he,  the  first,  is  left  out,  we  have  a  body 
without  a  head.  In  Dio  Cassius,  Augustus  is  regularly  called 
the  second  Caesar  (see  Beimarus,  p.  502.)  Josephus,  too,  reckons 
from  Julius  Caesar.  But  of  peculiar  importance  is  the  expression, 
"  five  are  fallen,"  in  ch.  xvii.  10.  This  does  not  at  any  rate  suit 
those  of  the  five  emperors,  who  died  a  natural  death.  It  indi- 
cates, that  not  individuals,  but  rather  kingdoms  and  empires  are 
to  be  thought  of,  for  whose  overthrow  the  term  falling  is  the 
standing  expression  in  Scripture — comp.  xviii.  2,  xiv.  8,  xvi.  19, 
as  also  in  the  Old  Testament,  Isa.  xxi.  9  ;  Jer.  li.  8  ;  Amos  v.  2. 
Falling  is  used  in  regard  to  individuals  only  if  they  have 
perished  in  war,  not  of  persons  who  may  have  a  violent  end  in 
some  other  way.  By  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  the  falling  is  used 
expressly  of  Babylon,  which  according  to  our  view  is  compre- 
hended among  the  five.  To  the  five  here  there  is  added  in  other 
passages  of  the  Revelation  a  sixth,  which  was  still  in  existence, 
the  Babylon  of  the  prophet's  time,  Rome. 

Third  Question :  Do  ch.  xvii.  8  and  11  point  to  Nero  ? 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  if  they  did,  the  Apocalypse  must 
be  regarded  as  the  production  of  a  merely  human,  and  very 
miserable  author.  In  ver.  1 — 7,  by  this  view,  the  beast  must 
denote  the  Roman  power.  In  ver.  8  the  beast  must  signify 
Nero,  the  Roman  emperor,  it  must  be  observed,  who  had  been 
driven  from  the  throne,  and  who,  it  is  supposed,  was  to  come 
forth  as  the  enemy  of  Rome  ;  who,  therefore,  cannot  for  a  moment 
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be  thought  of  as  a  concentration  of  the  power  of  Rome.  In  ver. 
9  and  10,  the  author  again,  it  is  thought,  sets  out  from  the  con- 
sideration of  the  beast  as  the  image  of  the  Roman  power.  But 
in  ver.  11  the  beast  again  becomes  Nero.  And  this  change  is 
made  without  the  slightest  intimation  on  the  part  of  the  author, 
that  he  here  takes  the  beast,  the  description  of  which  he  has 
already  finished  in  ch.  xiii.,  in  a  different  signification.  Further, 
Nero  must  appear  in  ver.  9,  10,  as  also  in  ch  xiii.  3,  as  one  of 
the  seven  heads  of  the  beast ;  but  immediately  afterwards  in  ver. 
11  as  the  beast  itself.  Truly,  in  Ewald's  statement,  "  There  is 
in  reality  not  much  that  requires  to  be  excused  in  the  Seer,"  we 
should  need  to  score  out  the  not,  if  this  interpretation  were  right. 
But  since  the  defenders  themselves  cannot  withhold  from  the 
author,  as  a  man,  their  admiration,  they  must  allow  us  in  pass- 
ing to  entertain  the  suspicion,  that  these  crudities  belong  not 
to  him,  but  to  them,  his  interpreters.  Nothing  but  the  most 
conclusive  reasons  could  induce  us  to  raise  the  question  about 
tendering  excuses,  in  regard  to  the  author,  rather  than  to  them. 
But  we  soon  discover,  that  what  they  allege  in  support  of  their 
reference  to  Nero,  cannot  stand  a  careful  examination. 

Ver.  11,  it  is  thought,  must  especially  point  to  Nero,  "  And 
the  beast  that  was,  and  is  not,  even  he  is  the  eighth,  and  is  of 
the  seven,  and  gocth  into  perdition."  In  him,  who  had  already 
appeared  as  one  of  the  seven,  and  was  again  to  appear  as  the 
eighth,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  we  must  understand  Nero, 
who,  according  to  the  popular  oi)inion  at  Rome,  was  to  re-appear 
after  his  supposed  death.  At  p.  249,  Liicke  says,  "  Then  it  is 
said  of  the  beast,  which  was  and  is  not,  that  is,  of  tlie  personal 
Antichrist  here,  who  had  jnst  been,  but  now  was  not,  that  he  is 
the  eighth  in  that  succession  of  Roman  emperors ;  and  again, 
that  so  far  as  he  already  was,  he  was  one  of  the  seven,  and  goes 
into  perdition."  But  there  is  a  strong  objection  to  this  view  in 
the  import  and  position  of  the  clause,  "and  is  of  the  scve.n." 
That  it  is  so  in  regard  to  the  former,  is  evident  from  Liicke's 
finding  an  explanatory  insertion  necessary  :  "  And  again,  in  so 
far  as  he  already  was  one  of  the  seven."  And  in  regard  to  the 
other,  the  position  of  the  clause,  the  interpretation  separates, 
"  and  is  of  the  seven,"  in  the  most  unsuitable  manner  from 
the  other  two  :  "  He  is  the  eighth"  and  "  he  gocth  into  perdi- 
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tioii."  But,  on  the  contrary  side,  another  and  quite  simple  ex- 
planation of  the  passage  presents  itself,  which  entirely  sets  aside 
the  reference  to  Nero.  Of  the  seven,  there  was  only  one  thing 
of  moment  brought  prominently  out  in  the  preceding  verses,  that 
of  the  fall,  or  destruction.  Hence,  in  the  clauses,  "  And  he  is 
an  eighth,"  and  "  he  is  of  the  seven,"  there  is  quite  naturally  to 
be  supplied,  "  in  the  destruction ;"  and  that  there  might  be  no 
doubt  as  to  this  being  the  thing  to  be  supplied,  it  is  expressly 
added  at  the  close,  "  and  he  goes  into  perdition."  The  meaning 
is :  with  the  overcoming  of  the  seventh  phase  of  the  ungodly 
power  of  the  world,  that  power  generally  goes  down — comp.  ch. 
xix.  20,  where  immediately  after  the  second  catastrophe,  which 
subsequently  to  the  fall  of  Rome,  passes  over  the  new  manifesta- 
tion of  the  worldly  power,  after  the  victory  of  Christ  over  the  ten 
kings,  the  beast  with  the  false  prophet  is  seized  and  cast  into  the 
lake  of  fire.  With  that  the  ungodly  power  of  the  world  comes  to 
an  end.  At  the  close,  indeed,  of  the  thousand  years  of  quiet  and 
secure  repose  enjoyed  by  the  church  (the  maintaining  of  which 
to  be  still  future,  is  one  of  the  sad  consequences  of  conceiving 
the  beast  to  mean  the  papacy),  there  is  to  arise  a  new  and  power- 
ful display  of  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  world.  But  for  reasons 
which  have  been  already  given,  the  Seer  did  not  comprehend  this 
under  the  symbol  of  the  beast. 

It  is  alleged,  that  Nero  must  also  be  meant  in  the  clause,  "  the 
beast  which  was  and  is  not,"  in  ch.  xvii.  11,  as  also  in  ver.  8, 
"  The  beast,  which  thou  sawest,  was  and  is  not;  and  shall  ascend 
out  of  the  bottomless  pit,  and  go  into  perdition."  So  also  ch. 
xiii.  3,  where  the  prophet  sees  one  of  the  heads  of  the  beast  as 
wounded  to  death,  but  whose  deadly  wound  was  healed.  This 
last  passage,  however,  cannot  refer  to  Nero.  If  a  beast's  head 
is  slain,  the  beast  itself  is  also  slain.  But  by  the  death  of  Nero 
the  beast,  to  wit  the  Boman  kingdom,  was  not  at  all  affected. 
Further,  that  the  wounding  to  death  in  the  head  at  the  same 
time  reached  to  the  whole  beast,  is  clear  from  ch.  xiii.  3,  4,  by 
which,  in  consequence  of  the  healing  of  the  head,  the  whole  earth 
wondered  after  the  beast  and  his  power.  That  the  deadly  wound 
of  the  head  was  deadly  for  the  whole  body,  appears  also  from  the 
parallel  passages  in  ch.  xvii.,  and  other  reasons  already  mentioned 
on  ch.  xiii  3. — The  whole  of  the  three  passages  are  to  be  ex- 
VOL.  II.  .  / 
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]»l;iinoil  by  ch.  xii.  !^,   uliich   teaclies   that   through  tlie  bloody 
alonetnent  of  Christ,  Satan  is  robbed  of  his  power,  and  by  John 
xvi.  33,  M'here  tlie  Lord  says,   "  Be  of  good  clieer,  I  have  over- 
come the  world."     With  this  compare  ch.  xii.  31,   "  Now  is  the 
judgment  of  this  world,   now  shall   the   prince   of  this  world  be 
cast  out."     The  power  of  this  world,  as  opposed  to  the  kingdom 
of  God  and  wielded  by  satanic  influence,  was;  it  showed  itself 
active  and  powerful  during  the  two  thousand  years  before  Christ. 
It   18  not ;  it  was  wounded  to  death  through   Christ,  and  had 
as  yet  given   only  a  few  indications  of  life.     But  the  prophet 
perceived,   having   the    eye  of   his    mind    opened  through    the 
beginnings,   which  were    made    known   to   him  by   painful    tand 
personal  experience,  that  it  should  revive  again,  that  the  saj'- 
ing,   "  I  was  dead   and  behold   I  am  alive   again,"  should  also 
be  verified  in  the  case  of  the  antichristian   state,  though  cer- 
tainly in  an  inferior  manner,  and  without  the  addition,   "  for  ever 
and  ever."     On  this  singular  fact,  this  strange  anachronism,  this 
remarkable  quid  pro  quo,  this  riddle,  so  incomprehensible  till  one 
goes  into  the  sanctuary  of  God  (Ps.  Ixxiii.  17),  the  projjhet  won- 
dered (ch.  xvii.  6,  7)  : — Not  at  the  circumstance,  that  the  worldly- 
power  had  the   will — for  all   experience  since  the  beginning  of 
time,  and  the  apostle's  own  declaration,  that    '  the   world  lieth 
in  wickedness"   (1  John  v.   19),  could  leave  no  room  to  wonder 
there — but  that  it  should  be  allowed  to  rage    so  fiercely   against 
the  saints.     The  world  itself  also,  whose  conscience  responded  to 
the  word,  "  I  have  overcome  the  world,"  looked  with  wonder  (ver. 
8),  while  it  beheld  tlie  apparent  oi)j)Osite  of  this  before  its  eyes 
in  the  revived  power  of  the  beast.     The  antidote  to  the  wonder- 
ing, which  is  presented  in  ver.  7,  ss.,  by  the  angel  to  the  prophet, 
is  the  respicc  Jhiein ;  look  to  the  approaching  overthrow  of  the 
persecutors,   now  glittering  in  their  pride,  and  of  the  ungodly 
power  of  the  world  generally  ;  look  to  the  ultimate  fulfilment  of 
the  word,  I  have  overcome  the  world  ;  to  the  blessed  time,  when 
the  loud  acclaim  shall  be  heard,  "  Hallelujah,  for  the  Lord  God 
omnipotent   reigneth  !"  Standing  on  this  high  watch-tower,  the 
prophet  could  say  with  a  firm  voice,  Non  euro  to  Cipsar.     There 
is  nothing,  then,  requiring  the  supposed   reference  to  Nero:  no- 
thing to  necessitate  or  justify  u.s  in  relieving  the  expositors  of 
the  monstrous  absurdities  referred  to,  and  throwing  them  on  St 
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John,  the  blessed  Seer,  who  was  in  the  Spirit  on  the  Lord's  day. 
Nay,  there  are  still  other  and  weighty  considerations  against  the 
reference  to  Nero, 

The  beast  cannot  fitly  be  an  individual.  The  four  beasts  in 
Daniel  are  not  individuals,  but  powers.  In  Ezek  ch.  xxix.  3, 
the  great  dragon  is  the  ideal  person  of  the  Egyptian  king,  the 
personified  kingdom.  So  also  in  Ps  Ixviii.  30,  "  the  beast  of  the 
reeds"  (in  the  Eng.  version,  "  the  company  of  spearmen.")  The 
boar  out  of  the  forest  in  Ps.  Ixxx.  13,  is  the  king  of  Assyria.  In 
the  Revelation,  too,  the  four  beasts  (^wa)  in  ch.  iv.,  are  the 
Cherubim,  not  angels,  but  ideal  creatures,  symbols  of  the  earthly 
creation,  after  the  four  chief  classes  of  beings  that  belong  to  it, 
man,  cattle,  wild  animals,  birds,  representatives  of  the  earth  ge- 
nerally, along  with  the  four  and  twenty  elders,  who  represent  the 
church  upon  the  earth.  The  second  beast  in  the  Apocalypse,  the 
false  prophet,  is  an  ideal  person  coming  in  a  multitude  of  indivi- 
duals to  an  actual  existence.  But  the  beast  and  the  false  pro- 
phet are  together  thrown  into  the  lake  of  fire.  How  strange 
would  this  be,  if  the  one  were  an  individual,  and  the  other  an 
ideal  person!  Not  less  strange  would  be  the  juxtaposition  in 
ch.  xvi.  13,  where  the  beast  in  the  middle  of  the  dragon  and  the 
false  prophet  appears  like  them  as  possessor  of  a  spirit,  which 
proceeds  from  him  among  the  kings  of  the  whole  earth,  like  frogs 
that  live  and  croak  in  unclean  places.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
ungodly  power  of  the  world  is  a  worthy  companion  for  the  dragon 
and  the  God- opposing  worldly  wisdom.  Like  these  it  actually 
has  a  spirit,  which  it  breathes  forth,  and  with  which  it  inspires 
its  votaries. 

If  we  compare  ch.  xvii.  6,  "  And  I  saw  the  woman  drunken 
with  the  blood  of  saints,  and  with  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  of 
Jesus  ;  and  when  I  saw  her,  I  wondered  with  great  admiration," 
and  ver.  8,  "  And  they  that  dwell  on  the  earth  shall  wonder, 
when  they  behold  the  beast,  that  was,  and  is  not,  and  yet  is  ;" 
it  will  appear,  that  the  re-existence  of  the  beast  coincides  with 
the  drunkenness  of  the  woman  with  the  blood  of  saints  and  the 
martyrs  of  Jesus.  Now,  this  is  the  case  only,  if  we  understand 
by  the  beast  the  ungodly  power  of  the  world.  The  restored 
existence  of  this  power  discovered  itself  in  the  frightful  persecu- 
tions, which  Rome  suspended  over  the  faithful. 

/2 
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Here  it  is  an  actual  death  that  is  spoken  of.  For,  the  beast 
returns  from  the  abyss  (ver.  8,  comp.  xi.  7) ;  "  it  is  not"  (ib.  and 
ver.  11.)  Even  ch.  xiii.  3  is  in  favour  of  this,  and  not  against 
it,  as  Liicke  supposes  (see  on  the  passage.)  The  expression. 
"  as  it  had  been  killed  to  death,"  refers  not  to  the  seemingness 
of  the  deatli,  but  to  the  traces  of  the  absolutely  mortal  wound, 
which  might  be  discerned  on  it,  after  it  liad  returned  to  life  again. 
This  is  manifest  from  the  similar  expression  in  ch.  v.  G,  "  I  saw 
a  lamb  as  it  had  been  slain."  The  lamb  was  actu;illy  killed. 
The  obvious  parallelism  of  the  lamb  and  the  beast  demands  for 
this  passage  an  especial  regard.  Tiie  popular  report,  howeyer,  did 
not  suppose  the  return  of  Nero  from  the  dead,  but,  abiding  by 
the  merely  natural  territory,  questioned  the  fact  of  his  death, 
which  yery  few  persons  had  witnessed.^ 

Nero  put  an  end  to  himself ;  fcrrum  jugulo  adegit  (Sueton.) 
But  the  head  of  the  beast,  according  to  ch.  xiii.  3,  was  slain  to 
death  ;  it  received  a  mortal  blow  from  some  foreign  hand,  as  the 
lamb  had  done  (and  through  this  very  lamb,  which  by  dying  over- 
came the  world,  and  more  immediately  Home,  which  through 
Pilate  had  given  the  sentence  of  death.) 

No  trace  is  to  be  found  of  those,  who  imagined  Nero  still  to  be 
aliye,  entertaining  extravagant  expectations  regarding  his  future 
course.  Tiie  report  in  this  respect  also  occupied  merely  common 
ground  ;  it  went  no  farther  than  this,  "that  he  lived  and  would 
soon  return  to  the  great  detriment  of  his  enemies."  (Sueton.) 
The  false  Nero  made  no  higher  pretensions  than  to  acquire  anew, 
what  the  real  Nero  had  possessed.  But  that  something  quite 
different  is  here  affirmed  of  the  beast,  is  evident  alone  from  Ewald's 
remark  on  ch.  xiii.  4,  "  They  held  this  for  a  kind  of  supreme  God, 
to  whom  none  could  be  likened  ;  a  form  of  speech  borrowed  from 
the  Old  Testament,  where  it  is  frequently  employed  of  the  true 
God,  Isa.  xl.  25."  Those  extravagant  exi>ectations,  then,  must 
liave  been  coined  by  the  prophet's  own  hand,  and  without  any 
proper  occasion  in  the  object.  One  who  had  lived  so  wretchedly, 
and  still  more  wretchedly  died,  certainly  afforded  no  ground  for 
such  expectations  being  cherished  respecting  him.     The  most 

1  Tacitus  Hist.  II.  8. 1,  Vario  super  exitu  ejus  ruinore  roquc  pluribus  eiim  viverti 
niigcDtibiis  credentibusqiir,  Sueton.  Nero.  c.  57,  Quiisi  viventis  ct  brevi  mnf^no  inimi- 
conim  idbIo  reversuri. 
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absurd  dreamer  who,  as  a  contemporary,  had  the  personal  exist- 
ence and  course  of  Nero  before  him,  could  never  have  thought  of 
raising  such  a  person  to  the  dignity  of  the  Antichrist.  But  even 
the  modified  report  of  the  continued  existence  of  Nero  obtained 
credit  only  among  the  credulous  populace. 

Some  notices,  indeed,  are  to  be  found  of  a  return  to  life  in  Nevo 
being  expected  even  by  the  more  credulous  Christians ;  but  this 
opinion  was  confined  to  the  lowest  class,  and  is  without  any  re- 
spectable authority.  Augustine  expresses  his  wonder  at  the 
stupidity  of  those  who  gave  credit  to  it  (multum  mira  est  haec 
opinantium  tanta  praesumtio),  and  Lactantius,  de  mort.  perse- 
cut,  c.  2,  simply  characterizes  them  as  senseless — deliri.^  Be- 
sides, that  notion  had  originated  in  a  mistaken  view  of  the 
meaning  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  also  of  2  Thess.  ii.  6,  7.  This 
is  quite  obvious  from  the  passage  in  Sulpitius  Severus.'  It  ap- 
pears also  from  that  of  Lactantius  For,  the  senseless  persons 
are  represented,  in  the  fragmentary  account  that  is  preserved  of 
their  reasons  for  such  an  opinion,  as  appealing  to  the  analogy  of 
the  two  prophets,  who  were  transferred  alive  to  heaven,  and  who 
in  the  last  days  are  to  precede  the  coming  of  Christ.  In  this 
they  manifestly  had  respect  to  what  is  said  of  the  two  witnesses 
in  the  Apocalypse,  by  whom  many,  as  still  also  Ewald,  under- 
stand the  literal  Enoch  and  Elias — instead  of  the  spiritual  Moses 
and  Elias,  or  the  New  Testament  work  of  witnessing  represented 
under  the  type  of  those  two  Old  Testament  servants  of  God — that 
work  of  witnessing,  which  no  persecution  of  the  church  can  sup- 
press, which  rather  rises  into  more  vigorous  exercise,  the  more 
powerfully  the  world  presses  on  the  church,  the  more  vehemently 
Pharaoh  and  Jezebel  rage.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  take  up  a 
matter  like  this,  on  the  ground  of  a  supposed  authority,  and  be- 
cause no  other  resource  presents  itself  (since  otherwise  the  most 
intelligent  persons    might    be   accounted  fools,   from  the   many 

1  Ewald  remarks  on  ch.  xvi.  8,  "  That  the  jjassage  refers  to  Nero  was  the  unanimous 
oi)inion  of  the  earlier  Fathers,"  and  points  for  proof  to  this  passage  of  Lactantius,  and 
besides  to  Sulpitius  Severus.  A  striking  contrast,  the* unanimous  consent  of  the 
Fathers,  and  some  senseless  persons  !  How  must  the  tradition,  then,  of  the  composition 
of  the  Apocalypse  under  Domitian  have  had  on  its  side  all  authorities  of  any  moment ! 

2  Hist.  Sacr.,  L.  2,  p.  373,  Horn. :  Creditur  etiamsi  se  gladio  ipse  transfixerit,  curato 
vulnere  ejus  servatus,  secundum  illud  quod  de  eo  Scriptum  est;  el  plug  a  mortis  ejus 
cttrata  est ;  sub  seculi  fine  mittendus,  ut  mysterium  iniquitatis  eserceat. 
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absurd  interpretations  that  they  have  given  of  various  parts  of 
the  Apocalypse),  and  a  dillerent  thing  to  take  it  up  at  one's  own 
hand. — Liicke  certainly  thinks,  that  the  apprehension  of  Nero, 
reviving  out  of  death  and  appearing  as  the  Antichrist,  can  be 
proved  to  have  prevailed  among  Christians  of  the  first  century 
independently  of  the  Apocalypse.  In  this  he  follows  Bleek,  who, 
iu  the  Theol.  Zeitshrift  II.,  p.  287,  maintains,  "  that  the  earliest 
certain  apprehensions  of  this  kind  among  Christians  are  to  be 
found,  besides  the  Apocalypse,  in  the  fourth  book  of  the  Sibylline 
verses,  composed  a.d.  79 — 80."  But  the  lixing  of  this  date 
rests  on  very  doubtful  grounds.  After  the  re-appearance  of  Nero 
there  were  to  follow  several  other  facts,  oracles  which  Bleek  de- 
clares to  have  been  "  not  perfectly  intelligible,"  witiiout  consider- 
ing that,  till  they  can  be  found  intelligible,  it  is  needless  to  think 
of  fixing  any  definite  time.  After  the  author  has  reached  the 
close  of  his  historical  narrative,  which  he  would  have  us  to  regard 
as  prophecy,  he  launches  forth  into  warnings  and  admonitions 
respecting  the  final  judgment.  And  what  is  said  there  of  Nero  ? 
Nothing  more  than  this  :  The  fugitive  of  Home  shall  fly  with  a 
numerous  army  beyond  the  Euphrates,  and  march  toward  the 
west.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  when  the  related  passage  of  Zon- 
aras,  p.  578  b.,  is  compared  (Rtimarus  on  Dio  Cassius),  that  the 
writer  alludes  to  the  expedition  of  the  Pseudo-Nero  under  Titus, 
after  the  outburst  of  Vesuvius,  which  is  mentioned  immediately  be- 
fore in  the  Sibylline  book.  When  the  Sibyllist  speaks  of  tiiis  false 
Nero  as  of  the  real  one,  this  is  simply  to  be  explained,  with 
Thiersch  (Versuch,  p.  413),  "on  the  ground  of  such  a  mode  of  repre- 
sentation being  the  most  in  accordance  with  the  mysterious,  hyper- 
bolical, and  awe-inspiring  character  of  the  whole  oracle."  Notliing 
is  said  in  it  of  what  the  false  Nero  was  really  to  accomplish  ;  not 
so  much  as  a  word  of  his  being  to  take  Rome.  The  contrary, 
rather,  is  clear  from  the  following  verse,  according  to  which 
Antioch,  on  account  of  its  folly  (its  foolish  credulity),  was  to 
sutler  much  through  the  Romans.  And  from  this  passage  it  is 
clear,  according  to  Liicke,  "  that  in  the  first  century  the  idea 
spread  among  the  Christians,  that  Ntro,  like  a  sort  of  New 
Testament  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  should  immediately  bel'ore  the 
second  coming  of  Christ  return  from  the  East  us  the  "  Anti- 
christ," attack  tJK'  kingdom  of  Christ,  thougli  h'.'  should  be  over- 
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come  and  perish  in  the  attempt."  Of  Antichrist,  of  an  attack  on 
the  kingdom  of  Christ,  of  anything  happening  "  immediately  be- 
fore the  second  coming  of  Christ,"  there  is  not  so  much  as  a  word! 
The  single  fact,  that  Nero  accomplished  nothing  against  Rome, 
shows  that  no  sort  of  parallel  can  be  found  here  for  the  modern 
exposition  of  the  Apocalypse. 

Finally,  this  exposition  rests  on  the  supposition,  that  the 
Apocalypse  contains  the  doctrine  of  the  Antichrist  being  an  indi- 
vidual. But  such  a  doctrine  is  from  the  outset  not  to  be  expected 
in  it.  St  John,  in  his  epistles,  makes  no  mention  of  such  an 
one.  He  expressly  states,  in  ch.  ii.  18,  that  the  Antichrist  is  an 
ideal  person,  to  be  realised  in  a  multitude  of  individuals  ;  comp. 
ver.  22,  iv.  3 ;  2  John  ver.  7.  Nor  is  any  mention  made  of  a  per- 
sonal Antichrist  in  the  discourses  of  our  Lord  regarding  his 
second  coming,  to  which  John  alludes  in  his  epistles,  as  they  also 
contain  the  general  plan,  that  is  merely  enlarged  upon  in  the 
Apocalypse.  They  are,  therefore,  to  be  regarded  as  of  decisive 
authority  wherever  the  exposition  is  doubtful.  But  they  speak 
only  of  false  prophets  and  of  false  Christs,  who  should  arise  and 
draw  away  many  into  error,  (comp.  with  2  John  7,  Matth.  xxiv. 
11,  24.)  If  from  the  firm  position  we  have  thus  gained,  we 
direct  our  eye  to  2  Thess.  ii.,  we  shall  there  also  not  find  the 
Antichrist  as  an  individual,  unless  we  leave  out  of  view  the  use 
made  in  Scripture  of  the  ideal  person — which  is,  indeed,  very  apt 
to  be  done  in  the  present  day,  when  there  is  so  little  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  Old  Testament.  Most  commonly  the 
question  is  incorrectly  put.  It  is  so,  for  example,  by  Olshausen, 
when  he  remarks,  "  We  cannot,  without  violence  to  this  passage, 
deny  the  individuality  of  Antichrist.  Not  only  is  he  expressly 
called,  '  the  man  of  .sin,'  •  the  adversary,'  but  there  is  also  ascribed 
to  him  a  parousia  as  to  the  person  of  Christ,  and  a  manner  of 
acting  such  as  is  proper  only  to  a  person."  The  question  is  not, 
whether  person  or  not  person  ;  but  whether  a  real  or  an  ideal 
person,  such  as  we  constantly  meet  with  in  the  Psalms,  of  the 
wicked,  the  enemy,  the  adversary  ;  where  also  a  vicious  realism 
has  greatly  damaged  the  work  of  exposition.  But  that  the  sub- 
ject here  is  an  ideal  person  is  clear,  if  only  no  decisive  proofs  of 
the  contrary  can  be  adduced,  from  the  parallel  passages  alone  of 
the  New  Testament,  which  have  already  in  part  been  referred  to. 
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"  Elsewhere,  also,"  remarks  Olshausen,  "  as  for  example  in  Acts 
XX.  29,  30;  2  Peter  ii.  1,  ss. ;  iii.  3,  ss.,  Jude  v.  18,  ss.,  where 
tlie  hostile  forces  and  seducers  of  the  last  time  are  spoken  of,  it 
is  always  of  several,  not  of  a  single  individual,  that  mention  is 
made."  So  also  with  Paul  himself,  besides  the  passages  in  his 
speech  and  writings  referred  to,  in  2  Tim.  iii.  11,  ss. ;  I  Tim.  iv. 
1,  ss.  If  everywhere  else  we  find,  first,  a  real  plurality  in  the 
enemies  of  Christ,  and  secondly,  this  plurality  exhibited  under 
the  form  of  an  ideal  person,  it  should  certainly  not  be  without 
serious  consideration,  that  we  regard  the  Antichrist  here  as  an 
individual ;  more  especially,  as  the  parallel  with  Christ  aftorded 
so  natural  an  occasion  for  combining  into  an  ideal  person  what 
properly  consisted  of  scattered  individuals.  It  is  also  in  favour 
of  the  view  of  an  ideal  person,  that  the  falling  away,  with  which 
the  apostle  begins,  would  receive  no  farther  notice,  this  subject 
would  be  entirely  left  undiscussed,  if  the  declarative  falling  away 
at  the  commencement  were  not  identical  with  the  man  of  sin,  &c. 
An  explanation  also  is  given  by  the  apostle  in  the  "  strong  delu- 
sion," in  ver.  11 ;  and  another  still  more  clearly  indicating  the 
ideal  import  of  the  person  of  Antichrist  in  the  expression  "  mys- 
tery of  iniquity,"  in  ver.  7.  Olshausen  himself  has  said,  "  from 
the  rehition  of  this  phrase  at  the  beginning  of  ver.  7,  to  the 
words  in  ver.  8,  '  and  then  shall  that  Wicked  be  revealed,'  this 
mystery  of  iniquity  can  mean  nothing  but  Antichrist."  But  the 
mystery  of  iniquity  cannot  denote  a  real  person.  For  mystery 
can  be  used  only  of  a  thing ;  and  only  of  such  also  could  it  be 
said,  "it  already  works."  Nor  could  it  properly  be  said  of  a 
person,  but  only  of  a  tendency  or  system,  that  it  is  stayed  (\ciiQCi.) 
Finally,  it  is  an  ideal  person  also  "  who  withholds"  in  ver.  7,  and 
before  in  ver.  6 — the  personification  of  the  noble  powers,  that  then 
watched  and  prayed  for  the  church;  or  the  ideal  person  of  the 
good  shei)hord,  in  respect  more  immediately  to  the  Thessalonians 
represented  by  the  apostle  himself  in  his  writing  to  them.  Of 
him,  and  such  as  him,  we  must  i)rimari!y  think  iu  this  connection 
(comp.  vor.  15  ;  Acts  xx.  28  ;  2  Tim.  iv.  2;  1  Tim.  iv.  G  ;  1  Pet. 
V.  1  ;   Il.'h.  xiii.  17.) 
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Prophecy  everywhere  notices  distresses,  dangers,  temptations, 
for  the  purpose  mei'ely  of  fortifying  the  heart  in  respect  to  them, 
and  imparting  under  tliem  counsel    and  consolation,    "  that  we 
through  patience  and  comfort  of  the  Scriptures  may  have  hope," 
(Rom.  XV.  4.)     The  character  of  the  Avhole  of  this  chapter  is  that 
of  the  administration  of  comfort,  and,  indeed,  more  immediately 
of  an  anticipatory  administration  of  comfort,  in  prospect  of  the 
great  tribulations  and  dangers  delineated  in  ch.  xii.  xiii.,  that  were 
to  proceed  from  Satan,  the  beast  from  the  sea,  and  the  beast 
from    the   earth.     Here  first  is   an   answer  given    to   the  most 
anxious  of  all  questions,  which  must  have  been  awakened  by  the 
preceding  description — the  question  :  Who,  then,  can  be  saved  ? 
In  the  prospect  of  such  trials  the  prayer,  '"  Lead   us   not  into 
temptation,"  almost  died  upon  the  lips.     To  help  believers  to 
utter  it  again  with  a  vigorous  manly  voice — to  place  in  a  flood  of 
light  the  parenthesis  in  our  Lord's  word — "  that  (if  it  ivere  pos- 
sible) they  would  deceive  the  very  elect," — which  a  weak  faith  is 
so  apt   to  glide  rapidly  over ;  this  was  the  first  object,  which 
John,  or  rather  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  in  this  book  acts  peculiarly 
in  that  office  of  Paraclete,  so  prominently  unfolded  in  the  Gospel 
of  John,  had  to   accomplish.     And  he    does  accomplish  it,  by 
suddenly  transporting  us  out  of  the  tribulations  of  time  with  its 
conflicts  and  trials,  and  placing  us  on  the  heavenly  Zion,  where 
we  find  the  company  of  saints  gathered  around  their  Saviour, 
after  the  warfare  is  finished,  steadfast  and  unmoved  in  their  con- 
fession, rejoicing  in  their  victory,  pure  and  holy,  in  spite  of  all 
the  temptations  which  the  earth  had  presented  to  them.    The  con- 
solation also  carries  in  its  bosom  an  exhortation.    Is  fidelity  pos- 
sible— who  would  not  aspire  after  it  ?    Are  the  144,000  gathered 
there  around  the  Lamb,  with  his  name  and  that  of  the  Father  on 
their  foreheads — who  would  not  strive  unto  blood  to  be  of  their 
number,   and  courageously  resist  everything   that  might  try  to 
blot  out  the  sacred  names  from  his  forehead?     In  the  two  last 
verses  especially  does  the  admonitory  import  come  distinctly  out. 
This  section,  while  it  has  a  near  relation  to  ch.  vii.  9 — 17,  is  yet 
essentially  diff'erent.     There  the  heavenly  glory  is  exhibited  for 
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the  consolation  of  those  who  should  have  to  suffer  ivhh  the  world 
under  the  mighty  hand  of  God,  when  visiting  the  world  on  account 
of  sin  ;  here,  on  the  other  hand,  the  guarantee  afforded  is,  that 
fidelity  to  the  Lord  is  no  mere  f\incy — that  it  can  triumphantly 
overcome  all  the  assaults  which  it  has  to  endure  from  the  world. 
In  the  two  sections,  therefore,  an  essentially  different  assault  is 
met,  though  they  are  both  such  as  strongly  beset  believers.  The 
proper  import  of  the  section  before  us  is  misapprehended  by  those 
who  would  find  in  it  a  representation  of  the  future  glory  of  be- 
lievers, or  of  their  recompense,  which  are  only  indirectly  contained 
in  it.  But  it  is  much  more  grievously  misapprehended  by  those 
who  would  drag  down  to  the  earth  what  belongs  to  heaven,  and 
conceive  that  the  truth  here  represented  is  the  preservation  of  the 
true  church  upon  earth.  Indlrectbi,  no  doubt,  this  is  certified 
here  ;  but  when  the  heavenly  band  appears  shining  before  the 
throne  of  God  in  the  glory  of  their  steadfast  profession,  it  is  done 
only  on  the  ground  of  that  steadfastness  which  they  have  mani- 
fested during  the  tribulations  of  time. 

Ver.  1.  And  I  saw,  and  behold  the  Lamh  stood  upon  the 
mount  Zion,  and  with  an  hundred  forty  and  four  thousand, 
who  had  his  name  and  the  name  of  his  Father  tvritten  on  their 
foreheads.  The  words,  "  and  I  saw  and  behold."  indicate  the 
unexpected  nature  of  the  lovely  and  consoling  spectacle.  Instead 
of  the  Lamb,  Luther  has  incorrectly  a  Lamb.  Tiie  i)reponderance 
of  authorities  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  article.  It  has  respect 
to  what  liad  been  said  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  book  as  charac- 
teristic of  the  Lamb.  In  this  passage,  viewed  by  itself,  it  does 
not  sufficiently  appear  why  Christ  should  appear  here  in  the  form 
of  a  Lamb.  The  Lamb  here  is  not  the  cliiof  figure  ;  the  wonder- 
ful object  is  the  circle  that  surrounds  him,  while,  according  to 
the  calculations  of  human  reason,  he  should  have  appeared  there 
alone. — The  tender  Lamb  forms  a  contrast  to  the  savage  beast. 
Though  apparently  so  weak,  he  still  knows  how  to  endow  liis 
elect  with  invincible  strength  against  the  beast,  together  with  a 
subservient  and  adiicring  world,  so  that  these  are  unable  to  shake 
their  fidelity.  That  this  power  is  rooted  in  the  blood  of  the 
Lamb  is  evidfut  from  ch.  vii.  14,  where  the  blessed,  who  stand  in 
white  robes  before  the  throne  of  God.  are  represented  as  having 
washed  their  robes  "  in   tho  blood  of  the  Lamb  ;"    and  also  from 
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cli.  xii.  11,  where  it  is  said,  "  And  tliey  overcame  him  by  the 
blood  of  the  Lamb  and  by  tlie  word  of  their  testimony  ;  ch.  v.  9^ 
xiii.  8.  We  are  to  regard  the  Lamb  here  also  appearing  as  hav- 
ing been  slain,  as  in  ch.  v. — The  mount  Zion,  where  the  Lamb 
stands,  is  mentioned  only  here  in  the  Revelation.  But  here,  as 
in  Hebr.  xii  22,  it  means  the  heavenly  Zion  (see  ver.  18  in  that 
ch.  of  Hebr.,  where  this  spiritual  mountain  is  contrasted  with  that 
outward  and  earthly  one,  which  formed  the  seat  of  the  old  cove- 
nant.) The  heavenly  Zion  appears  here  as  the  local  position  of 
the  heavenly  temple,  Avhich  stands  related  to  the  ancient  taber- 
nacle, "  the  tent  of  meeting,"  as  the  substance  to  the  shadow  ; 
it  is  the  place  "where  God  and  angels  meet  with  men,  and 
the  righteous  are  eternally  blessed."  Since  Christ,  the  bright- 
ness of  the  Father's  glory,  has  his  people  assembled  with  him 
there,  the  word,  "  I  dwell  among  them,"  receives  its  complete 
realization.  Some  would  understand  merely  the  mountain  known 
on  earth  by  the  name  of  Zion.  A  rare  contrast  truly,  this  glo- 
rious scene  and  the  poor  earthly  Zion  !  This  had  long  ago 
lost  its  significance  to  the  Seer  of  the  Revelation  ;  it  had  be- 
come in  his  view  but  a  common  profane  place,  a  mount  like 
other  mounts  (see  vol.  i.  p.  415.)  Besides,  it  is  the,  usual 
manner  of  the  author  to  employ  Jewish  things  merely  as  the 
symbol  of  Christian  (see  vol.  i.  p.  424.)  Jerusalem,  in  particular, 
never  designates  in  the  Apocalypse  the  city  vulgarly  known  by 
that  name.  Further,  as  certainly  as  the  voice  from  heaven  in 
ver.  2  is  the  voice  of  the  144,000,  so  certainly  must  the  mount 
Zion,  where  the  Lamb  stands  with  them,  be  the  heavenly  one. 
According  to  ver.  3  the  throne  of  God  is  on  mount  Zion.  But 
this  does  not  belong  to  the  earthly  Zion,  it  belongs  to  the 
heavenly  (comp.  ch.  iv.  2.)  Finally,  the  comparison  of  ch.  vii. 
9  — 17,  XV.  2—5,  leaves  no  room  to  doubt  that  the  144,000  are 
presented  to  us  in  their  state  of  heavenly  bliss.  But  in  such  a 
state  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  earthly  Zion.  Ch.  vii.  15 
especially  is  to  be  compared,  "  Therefore  are  they  before  the 
throne  of  God,  and  serve  him  day  and  night  in  his  temple."  Tlie 
temple  there  is  the  heavenly  one.  So  also  here  mount  Zion  can 
only  be  brought  into  notice  as  the  site  of  the  heavenly  temple. 
Some  older  expositors  suppose  that  substantially  it  is  the  true 
church  on  earth  which  is  here  represented  to  our  view,  although 
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they  appear  assembled  in  the  heavenly  sanctuary,  of  which  even 
on  earth  they  were  members  (Ileb.  xii.  22  ;  Ilev.  xiii.  6)  ;  and 
that  the  subject  of  this  section  is  the  wonderful  preservation  of 
the  church  on  earth  (Vitringa :  Res  erat  admirationc  digna,  dari 
ecclesiam  veram  in  ecclesia  falsa.)  But  the  comparison  of  the 
parallel  sections  already  referred  to  is  against  this  view  ;  and  so 
also  here  are  ver.  2  and  3,  which  admit  of  our  thinking,  not  of  a 
militant,  but  only  of  a  triumphant  church.  The  "new  song"  is  sung 
by  a  chorus  of  conquerors. — The  144,000  are  identical  with  those 
in  ch.  vii.  4  ;  for  this  is  undoubtedly  the  number  which  embraces 
all  the  true  members  of  the  Christian  church.  There  they  are 
placed  before  ns  in  their  e.irthly  preservation ;  here,  as  in 
ch.  vii.  9,  ss.,  where  also  the  144,000  are  the  subject  of  dis- 
course— for  the  multitude  no  one  could  number,  as  was  shown 
there,  is  not  dilVerent  from  them — in  their  heavenly  bliss  and 
glory.  It  might  also  have  stood  :  the  hundred  and  forty  and 
four  thousand.  Yet  this  was  not  necessary,  as  it  is  more 
customary  for  the  groups  formally  to  preserve  their  indepen- 
dence, than  that  they  sliould  definitely  refer  back  to  the  earlier 
portions.  Comp.  ch.  xvii.  3,  where  a  beast  is  the  subject,  al- 
though the  ;.ame  beast  is  meant  which  was  already  spoken  of  in 
ch.  xiii. — Instead  of  "  his  name  and  the  name  of  his  Father," 
Luther  has  merely,  "  the  name  of  his  Father,"  in  opposition  to  all 
the  best  copies,  the  nature  of  the  thing,  and  the  expression  in 
ver.  4,  "  first-fruits  to  God  and  the  Lamb."  The  omission  can 
only  have  arisen  from  the  negligence  of  some  copyists. — If  at  ch. 
xiii.  IG,  17,  in  regard  to  the  mark,  the  name  of  the  beast  on  the 
forehead  as  being  the  symbol  of  confession,  it  was  rightly  re- 
marked, "  he  who  bears  on  his  forehead  the  mark  of  the  beast, 
thereby  declares  himself  before  all  the  world  to  be  a  servant  of 
the  beast ;  the  forehead  is  the  most  appropriate  place  lor  a  con- 
fession :" — then,  that  the  i)ersons  here  spoken  of  should  have  the 
names  of  Christ  and  of  his  Father  on  their  forehead,  in  a  ]>lace 
where  thoy  were  no  longer  exi)osed  to  temptation,  can  only  indi- 
cate, that  they  had  remained  steadfast  in  their  confession,  even  to 
the  end.  The  design  must  simply  be,  to  meet  anxious  doubts  in 
regard  to  the  possibility  of  maintaining  a  steadfast  confession, 
whicji  could  not  fail  to  arise  in  the  bo.som  of  believers,  after  having 
lieard  of  tlu'  aina/ing  power  that  was  to  be  exercised  by  the  beast 
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overmen's  minds  ;  to  meet  the  despair  which,  next  to  levity,  is  the 
most  dangerous  enemy  to  steadfastness  in  confession,  but  which 
was  very  natural  in  respect  to  an  adversary  who  was  to  compel 
all,  small  and  great,  ricli  and  poor,  bond  and  free,  to  receive  a 
mark  on  their  right  hand  and  on  their  foreheads.  The  name, 
therefore,  is  not  written  on  their  foreheads  as  a  reward,  but  it 
glitters  there  as  the  sacred  insignia  which  they  had  trium- 
phantly maintained  amid  all  the  assaults  of  the  world,  that 
plied  every  effort  to  roh  them  of  it.  They  did  not  first  receive 
this  glorious  name  in  heaven,  but  they  have  maintained  it  on 
earth  in  sweat  and  blood,  and  therefore  have  gone  with  it  to  hea- 
ven, where  He,  whom  they  had  faithfully  confessed  on  earth,  now 
confesses  himself  to  them.  Happy  he  who  shall  there  be  found 
in  the  number  of  those  who  have  the  name  of  the  Lamb  and  of 
his  Father  written  on  their  foreheads  !  and  written  in  clear, 
broad,  manifest,  not  faint,  half-effaced  cliaracters  !  No  one  shall 
attain  to  this  blessedness  by  his  own  power  (ch.  xix.  8.)  Look- 
ing merely  to  this  we  must,  with  the  disciples,  be  appalled,  and 
exclaim,  "  Who  then  can  be  saved  ?"  But  here  also  the  word  of 
Jesus  holds,  "  And  Jesus  looked  on  them  and  said  to  them.  With 
man  it  is  impossible,  but  with  God  all  things  are  possible." 

Ver.  2.  And  I  heard  a  voice  from  heaven,  as  a  voice  of  many 
waters,  and  as  a  voice  of  great  thunder  ;  and  the  voice  which  I 
heard  was  as  of  harp-singers  playing  upon  their  harps.  Ver. 
3.  And  they  sing  a  new  song  before  the  throne,  and  before  the 
four  beasts  and  the  elders  ;  and  no  one  cotdd  learn  the  song, 
except  the  hundred  forty  and  four  thousand  who  have  been  re- 
deemed from  the  earth.  The  question  that  naturally  arises  first 
is,  to  whom  does  the  voice  belong^  The  answer  is,  beyond  doubt, 
to  the  144,000.  For,  any  other  can  only  be  guessed  at.  The 
comparison  of  ch.  xv.  2 — 4  leads  to  the  elect  in  their  heavenly 
perfection.  The  harps,  according  to  ch.  v.  8,  belong  to  the  'Z 
church  (see  the  remarks  there.)  The  "  new  song"  is  in  Scripture  v 
always  represented  as  being  sung  by  those  to  whom  it  relates 
(see  on  ch.  iv.  9.)  The  expression  "  before  the  elders"  is  no  ob- 
jection to  this  view.  For,  why  might  not  the  multitude  of  be-  "^ 
lievers  be  distinguished  from  their  representatives  ?  The  elders 
belong  to  the  necessary  attendance  around  the  throne. — The  voice 
of  those  who  have  been  redeemed  from  the  earth  (ver.  3),  and 
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have  now  happily  reached  the  place  of  their  rlestination,  soiuuls 
from  heaven.  That  the  voice  is  heard  from  heaven  does  not  pre- 
vent, tliat  he  who  heard  it  might  be  in  heaven  ;  although  it  may 
be  right,  that  the  real  stand-point  on  the  earth  should  herein 
some  measure  shine  through  the  ideal  one  in  heaven. — Several 
expositors  would  here  divide  between  the  voice  like  many  waters 
and  great  thunder,  and  the  voice  of  harpers.  Such  a  division, 
indeed,  has  at  first  sight  much  in  its  favour.  The  first  voice 
would  then  be  the  voice  of  God,  frightening  the  enemies  as  with 
a  mighty  call :  Thus  far,  but  no  farther;  touch  not  mine  anointed, 
and  do  my  prophets  no  harm  ;  and  giving  to  his  people  the  pro- 
mise of  victory.  The  first  voice,  in  that  case,  would  only  serve 
to  give  a  present  existence  to  what,  at  the  time  of  this  scene,  was 
already  past.  It  would  place  before  our  eyes  God's  powerful 
help,  which  he  pledges  to  his  people  during  the  time  of  this  hot 
conflict,  that  they  may  not  be  tempted  above  what  they  are  able. 
The  second  voice  would  then  be  the  product  of  the  first.  And  it 
can  be  alleged  in  support  of  this  view,  that  the  voice  "  as  the 
sound  of  great  waters,"  in  ch.  i.  15,  is  the  voice  of  Christ,  with 
which  he  chides  his  enemies,  and  that  also  in  the  passages 
quoted  there  from  the  Old  Testament  the  voice  of  the  Lord  is 
compared  to  that  of  many  waters  ;  that  thunder  in  the  Revelation 
usually  has  a  polemical  character,  bearing  respect  to  the  dreadful 
judgments  of  God,  threatened  or  accomplished  ;  and  that  the  same 
voice  could  scarcely  be  compared  with  thunder  and  with  the  soft 
notes  of  a  harp.  But  this  is  all  put  to  flight  by  the  parallel  passage, 
ch.  xix.  G,  "  And  I  heard  as  it  were  the  voice  of  a  great  multitude, 
and  as  the  voice  of  many  waters,  and  as  the  voice  of  mighty  thun- 
derings,  saying.  Alleluia."  From  this  it  can  no  longer  bo  doubted 
that  here  too  the  voice  of  the  elect  is  compared  with  the  voice  of 
many  waters  and  with  the  voice  of  thunder.  The  adjunct  mif/htt/ 
or  strong  there,  to  which  the  ;p-rat  here  corresponds,  shews,  that 
in  the  thunder  the  sound  alone  is  taken  into  account,  not,  as 
commonly  elsewhere,  the  ihrraf,niniJ  element  belonging  to  it. 
This  proceeds,  according  to  the  parallel  passage,  in  which  "  as  a 
voice  from  a  great  multitude"  goes  immediately  before,  from  the 
vast  asscmblago  of  persons  sjtf'aking,  singing,  playing.  The  com- 
parison of  the  voice  with  many  waters  occurs  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, not  merely  of  the  voice  of  the  Lord,  but  also  of  the  wings 
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of  the  Cherubim,  the  representatives  of  what  is  living  on  tlie  earth 
(Ezek.  i.  24),  whose  noise  is  there  also  compared  to  the  voice  of 
the  Almighty,  to  thunder,  and  the  noise  of  a  host.     The  correct 
reading  also,  "And  the  voice  which  I  heard  was"   {rj  (pcovr)  rju 
rjKova-a  u><;),  is  against  the  division.     It  plainly  indicates  that  the 
same  voice  is  here  described  only  under  another  aspect,  and  is 
meant  to  divert  the  mind  from  thinking  of  any  second  voice  being 
intended  here.     If  one  will  hold  to  a  difference  in  the  voices,  then 
the  preference  must  be  arbitrarily  given  to  the  ill-supported  read- 
ing :  And  I  heard  a  voice  {(pcovrjv  •tJKovaa). — That  we  are  not  to 
distinguish  between  the  voice  of  many  waters  and  the  voice  of 
great  thunder — as,  for  example,  referring  the  first  to  the  multi- 
tude, the  second  to  the  frightfulness  it  possessed  for  the  worship- 
pers of  the  beast,  or  the  first  to  the  song,  the  second  to  the  in- 
strumental accompaniment, — is  also  quite    evident  from  the  pa- 
rallel passages  referred   to,   ch.  xix.   6   and  Ezek.  i.   24.     The 
louder  the  voice  sounds,  the  more  comforting  is  it ;  it  addresses 
a  more  powerful  call  to  remain  steadfast  in  the  midst  of  tempta- 
tions.    For   so  much  the  greater  is  the  number  of  conquerors. 
Who  should  despair  of  reaching  the  glorious  end  which  so  many 
have  actually  reached !     The  strong  voice  is,  at  the  same  time, 
lovely  ;  it  is  that  of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  to  which  always  in 
the  Revelation  the  harps  are  appropriated,  according  to  what  is 
written  in  Ps.  xliii.  4,  "  To  thee,  0   God,  will  I  give  thanks  on 
the  harp,  my  God."     They  are  called,  not  harp-players,  but  harp- 
singers,  those  who  sing  to  the  harp  ;  hence,  after  "  they  play  upon 
their  harps,"  we  should  not  make   a  point,  but  should  connect 
thus  :    The  harp-singers,  Avho  play  upon  their  harps,  and  sing  a 
new  song.^ — The  subject  of  the  new  song  must  not  be  made  a 
matter  of  conjecture  ;  it  is  plainly  to  be  understood  from  what 
precedes.     The  subject  of  it  is  not  the  work  of  redemption  itself, 
but  the  harpJL  have  still  the  name  of  Christ  and  the  name  of  his 
Father  upon  their  foreheads,  and  that  they  stand  with  the  Lamb 
upon  Mount  Zion,  which  they  often  despaired  of  attaining  in 


1  If  this  connection  is  recognised,  it  becomes  more  clear  that  the  cos,  which  several 
even  important  critical  helps  have  shoved  in  before  wSiiv  (Luther:  and  sang  us  a  new 
song),  is  unsuitable,  and  must  have  been  derived  from  the  preceding  context.  Ch. 
XV.  3  and  v.  9  are  also  against  it.  With  the  voice,  too,  of  the  harp-singers  the  cus  would 
not  have  been  found  but  from  respect  to  the  preceding  wv. 
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seasons  of  darkness  and  trouble  upon  earth.     Such  a  theme  of 
praise,  doubtless,  has  its  root  in  the  work  of  redemption  ;  for  it 
is  owing  simply  to  the  blood  of  Christ  that,  notwithstanding  all 
the  rocks  and  tempests  of  life,  they  have  reached  in  safety  tlieir 
heavenly  home, — They  sing  the  new  song  before  the  throne  and 
before  the  four  beasts  and  before  the  elders.     The   four  beasts, 
as  representing  the  earth  or  whatever  lives  on  it  (see  on   eh.  vi. 
1),  could  not  fail  to  form  part  of  the  accompaniments  of  the  throne, 
when  the  bloom  of  all  earth's  living  creatures,  out  of  whom  the  re- 
deemed have  come,  celebrate  their  triumph.     The  elders  always 
appear  where  a  session  is  held  in  matters  relating  to  the  church. — 
The  learning  is  from  Deut.  xxxi.  19,  where  it  is  said  of  the  song 
of  Moses,  "teach  it  to  the  children  of  Israel  ;"   comp.  ver.  22, 
"  and  Moses  taught  it  to  the  children  of  Israel."   The  song,  which 
no  one   can   learn  except  the   144,000,  corresponds  to  the  new 
name,  which  no  one  knows,  saving  he  who  receives  it,  in  ch.  ii. 
17.     In  the  promises  to  the  churches  in  the  seven  epistles,  the 
call,  "  He  that  has  an  ear,   let  him  hear  what  tlic  Spirit  saith  to 
the  churches,"  always  indicates,  that  to  understand  them  is  a  pri- 
vilege belonging  to  the  living  members  of  the  church.     Even  now 
on  earth  no  one  but  the  true  believer  can  learn  the  songs  of  the 
church.     For  all  others  they  are  too  high.     What  God  has  pre- 
pared for  those  who  love  him  even  here,  and  still  more  in  heaven, 
is  such  that  no  eye  has  seen  it,  no  ear  has  heard  it,  nor  has  it  en- 
tered into  the  heart  of  man,  (1  Cor.  ii.  9.)     IIow  glorious  must 
that  be,  which  entirely  transcends  all  ordinary  powers  of  compre- 
hension.    How  exuberant  the  joy  of  those,  who  are  made  blessed 
there  with  the  name  of  Christ.     The  144,000  are  described  as 
those  who  have  been  redeemed  from  the  earth.     The  costly  price 
is  the  blood  of  Christ  (ch.  v.  9),  by  virtue  of  which  they  have 
l>ressed  through  every  thing  that  would  have  arrested  their  pro- 
gress toward  heaven.     The  expression,  "  from  the  earth,"  is  ex- 
plained by  the  '•  out  of  every  tribe  and   tongue  and   people  and 
nation"  in  ch.  v.,  and  here  in  vcr.  4  by  the  "  from  among  men." 
Ver.  4.    These  are  thcij  who  have  not  been  defiled  with  women, 
for  they  are  virgins ;    these  are  they   who  follow  the  Lamb, 
v<hither8oever  lie  goes;   these  have  been  redeemed  fnnn  among 
men,  first  fruits  to  God  and  to  the  Lamb.    Ver.  5.  And  in  their 
mouth  is  found  no  lie,  for  they  are  without  blame.     Along  with 
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tlie  name  of  God  and  Christ,  or  faithfulness  in  confessing  him, 
their  whole  walk  of  purity  in  him  has  been  set  free  from  the 
temptations  of  this  world.  Those,  who  shine  forth  in  the  splen- 
dour of  an  unwavering  profession,  shine  also  in  the  splendour  of 
a  holy  and  virtuous  life.  A  mighty  call  is  this,  to  strive  after 
such  a  life  on  earth  with  unwearied  diligence,  as  it  shows,  that 
the  labour  is  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord  !  An  urgent  admonition  to 
shun  every,  even  the  smallest  stain  of  sin  !  And  a  solemn  warn- 
ing not  to  imagine  that  we  can  separate  what  is  essentially 
united,  that  we  can  keep  the  name  of  Christ  on  our  fore- 
head, while  in  our  walk  we  deny  the  power  of  his  truth ! 
The  way  and  manner  in  which  faith  and  works  are  here 
interwoven  together,  is  peculiarly  that  of  John.  Faith  in  Jesus 
always  has  the  keeping  of  the  commandments  of  Jesus  as  its 
inseparable  attendant. — The  conquerors  are  first  described  as 
those,  who  have  not  defiled  themselves  with  women,  for  they 
are  virgins.  Sin  does  not  confine  itself  in  its  consequences  to 
the  sphere  of  the  Spirit.  It  presses  deeply  also  into  the  bodily 
sphere.  Its  consequence  is  first  death,  then  the  whole  host  of 
sicknesses,  of  untoward  and  disagreeable  circumstances,  which  are 
to  be  met  with  in  the  world.  It  even  extends  its  sway  to  the 
irrational  creation,  where  much  exists  now,  that  could  not  have 
originally  belonged  to  it ;  much  that  plainly  reflects  the  image 
of  sin,  much  that  is  disagreeable,  hateful,  nauseous,  impure.  These 
fruits  of  sin  in  the  visible  creation  are  intended  to  make  us  sensi- 
ble of  sin  itself.  We  should  not  shut  our  eye  on  them  :  we  should 
lay  to  heart  their  complaining  and  accusing  voice.  Not  to  do 
this  is  the  mark  of  a  coarse,  irreligious  spirit  ;  for  example,  to 
stand  unmoved  at  the  sight  of  a  corpse,  instead  of  beating  on  one's 
breast  and  exclaiming,  "  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner."  Now, 
the  Mosaic  law  always  aimed  at  bringing  sin  to  remembrance  ; 
it  gave  utterance  to  these  natural  feelings,  sought  to  awaken  them 
in  those,  who  still  had  no  experience  of  them,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  led  such  as  had  come  to  a  deep  sense  of  sin,  to  acquire  also 
a  sense  of  forgiveness  through  the  appointed  purifications  and 
atonements,  which,  along  with  the  conviction  of  sin,  and  on  the 
ground  of  that  conviction,  is  the  privilege  of  the  people  of  God. 
Of  these  legal  arrangements,  as  to  their  substance,  not  one  iota 
or  title  can  fail — as  sure  as  they  have  proceeded  from  God.  What 
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is  past  in  them  refers  merely  to  the  form.  The  peculiarity  as  to 
form  consisted  only  in  this,  that,  agreeably  to  the  symbolical  spirit 
of  antiquity,  the  feeling  embodied  itself  in  outward  circumstances 
and  acts,  which  had,  however,  their  signification  in  their  fitness 
to  awaken  or  express  the  spiritual  feeling.  Thus,  he,  who  touched 
a  dead  body,  was  thereby  rendered  impure,  and  must  undergo  a 
rite  of  purification  ;  and  no  one  was  allowed  to  eat  of  a  beast, 
which  bore  on  it  the  image  of  sin.  But  the  Mosaic  law  did  not 
draw  every  thing  of  a  corporeal  nature,  which  has  any  relation  to 
sin,  into  the  circle  of  this  representative  system.  Otherwise,  it 
must,  for  example,  have  incorporated  into  it  the  wide  range  of 
diseases.  It  confined  itself  to  the  more  salient  points.  The  seve- 
ral classes  of  the  legally  impure  are  the  following.  1.  Impurity 
arising  from  death.  Death  is  the  wages  of  sin  (Rom.  vi.  23); 
the  corporeally  dead  are  the  sad  image  of  those,  who  are  dead  in 
trespasses  and  sins  (Eph  ii.  1  ;  Col.  ii.  13.)  The  rankest  impurity 
is  that  of  the  human  corpse.  For,  there  death  is  directly  the 
wages  of  sin,  while,  in  other  parts  of  the  animal  creation,  it  pre- 
vails only  in  consequence  of  man's  sin.  That  outward  defilement 
was  taken  into  account  only  for  its  spiritual  meaning  ;  that  it  was 
not  itself  sinful,  but  only  the  image  of  sin,  and  should  have  called 
forth  the  sense  of  sin,  was  very  clearly  shown  by  the  order  ap- 
pointed respecting  defilements  from  the  dead.  It  was  a  matter 
of  duty  to  defile  one's  self  for  the  dead  ;  any  one,  that  for  the 
sake  of  avoiding  the  defilement,  failed  to  do  Mhat  was  proper  to 
his  dead  relatives,  incurred  a  heavy  guilt.  2.  The  impurity  of  the 
leprosy.  This  disease  renders  a  man,  even  while  living  in  the 
body,  a  foul  and  disgusting  object.  That  such  a  condition  should 
befal  a  man,  plainly  indicated  how  it  had  stood  with  him.  Hence, 
the  leprosy,  which  is  to  be  regarded  as  at  the  head  of  all  diseases, 
was  specially  set  apart  in  the  law  as  the  symbol  of  sin.  Anyone 
smitten  by  the  leprosy,  must  be  removed  from  all  intercourse  with 
the  pure,  and  in  tattered  clothes,  with  bare  head,  with  a  covered 
chin,  was  to  go  about  as  a  personified  8in,  and  walking  Ilepcnt- 
ance,  crying  aloud.  Unclean,  Unclean  !  See  Lev.  xiii.  45,  46, 
on  which  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  such  a  mournful  lot  befel  not 
a  pure  and  holy  person,  but  only  a  sinner,  and  that  the  person 
suffering  it  represented  not  another's  but  primarily  his  own  sin, 
3.  The  impurity  of  corporeal  issues — as,  for  example,  gonorrhea. 
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bloody  issues,  etc.  That  the  point  of  view  in  circumstances  of 
this  kind — which  still  ought  to  produce  a  feeling  of  humiliation 
in  those,  who  either  experience  them,  or  are  brought  into  contact 
with  them — is  entirely  that  of  the  impure  and  unclean,  on  account 
of  which  they  were  employed  as  an  image  of  sin,  as  they  are 
themselves  the  consequence  of  sin,  is  evident  from  the  passages 
Ezek.  xxxvi.  17  ;  Isa.  Ixiv.  5  ;  Lam.  i.  17,  where  sin  is  repre- 
sented under  the  image  of  these  impurities.  Indeed  the  flowing 
out  from  the  flesh  itself,  the  impure  flowing,  is  always  represented 
as  the  occasion  of  impurity  ;  see,  for  example,  Lev.  xv.  30.  4. 
The  impurity  of  beasts.  The  following  passages  refer  to  impurity 
of  this  kind,  Prov.  xi.  22  ;  Matth.  vii.  6,  "  Cast  not  your  pearls  be- 
fore swine,"  2  Pet.  ii.  22,  "  The  dog  has  returned  to  his  vomit 
again,  and  the  sow  that  was  washed  to  her  wallowing  in  the  mire." 
Every  human  evil  has  its  image  in  the  animal  creation,  and  when 
beholding  that,  man  should  turn  his  eye  back  upon  himself. — Now, 
to  the  third  of  the  above  classes  of  legal  impurities  belongs  also 
sexual  intercourse,  both  in  the  married  and  the  unmarried,  which, 
in  the  respect  here  contemplated,  are  not  distinguished  from 
each  other.  The  legal  view  of  the  matter  is  made  quite  plain  in 
Lev.  XV.  18.  "Come  not  at  your  wives,"  said  Moses,  in  Ex.  xix. 
15,  when  he  called  upon  the  people  to  prepare  for  the  manifesta- 
tion of  the  Lord.  The  high  priest  said  to  David,  on  his  asking 
for  bread,  "  There  is  no  common  bread  under  my  hand,  but  there 
is  hallowed  bread,  if  the  young  men  have  kept  themselves  at  least 
from  vromen."  (1  Sam.  xxi.  4.)  The  appointment  in  Lev.  xxiv. 
9,  that  the  hallowed  bread  should  be  eaten  only  by  the  servants 
of  the  sanctuary,  he  feels  at  liberty  to  set  aside,  on  the  ground  that 
necessity  admitted  of  exceptions  to  the  rule,  but  he  considered 
the  existence  of  legal  purity  as  an  indispensable  condition.  Of 
Bathsheba  also  it  is  said  in  2  Sam.  xi.  4,  after  her  adultery 
with  David,  "  and  she  sanctified  herself  from  her  impurity." 
Now,  this  legal  impurity  appears  here,  by  an  interpretation  of 
the  ancient  symbolism,  as  a  figurative  description  of  sinful  de- 
filement There  might  also  have  been  chosen  others  of  the  same 
class.  Sexual  intercourse  was  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  end  in 
view  only  in  so  far  as  the  relation  of  the  man  to  the  woman  pre- 
sents an  image  of  man's  relation  to  sin.  Even  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment sin  is  sometimes  represented  by  the  woman.     Comp.  Gen. 
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iv.  7,  "And  if  thou  art  not  good,  sin  lies  before  the  door,  and 
its  desire  is  toward  thee,  and  thou  shalt  rule  over  it,"  with  ch. 
iii.  16,  "  And  thy  desire  is  toward  thy  husband,  and  he  shall  rule 
over  thee :"  as  much  as,  thou  must  in  respect  to  sin  be  the  man, 
and  it  the  woman.  The  -woman,  who  sits  in  the  middle  of  the 
Ephah,  in  Zech.  v.  7,  is  wickedness,  as  explained  in  ver.  8.  Job's 
wife  is  a  symbolical  figure :  she  represents  weak  flesh  in  contrast 
to  the  willing  spirit.  In  this  book  itself,  by  the  wife  of  the  angel  is 
denoted,  in  ch.  ii.  20,  that  portion  of  the  governing  body  which  had 
been  carried  away  by  the  false  teaching.  The  starting-point  for 
the  representation  given  here  of  the  relation  of  man  to  sin  under 
the  image  of  man's  relation  to  woman,  is  first,  that  sin  came 
througli  the  female  sex.  Another  point  of  comparison  is  indicated 
in  Gen.  iv.  7,  namely,  that  man  should  rule  over  sin,  as  the  man 
over  the  woman.  Then,  it  is  also  to  be  taken  into  account,  that 
by  means  of  the  primeval  history  this  figurative  representation  was 
quite  natural;  comp.  1  Tim.  ii.  14,  "And  Adam  was  not  deceived, 
but  the  woman  was  deceived  and  brought  in  transgression ;"  Sirach 
XXV.  24,  "  Of  the  M'oman  came  the  beginning  of  sin,  and  through 
her  we  all  die ;"  and  1  Pet.  iii.  7.  which  states  what  is  connected 
with  this,  that  the  woman  is  the  weaker  vessel.  From  what  has 
been  said,  it  is  evident  that  the  passage  before  us  substantially 
agrees  with  2  Cor.  viii.  1,  "  Having  therefore  these  promises,  dearly 
beloved,  let  us  cleanse  ourselves  from  allfilthiness  of  tlie  flesh  and 
spirit,  perfecting  holiness  in  the  fear  of  God."  Tiie  144,000 
arc  those,  who  have  responded  to  this  exhortation  of  the  apostle. 
We  may  also  compare  2  Cor.  xi.  2,  where,  as  here,  the  virgin- 
state  is  represented  as  consisting  in  freedom  from  sin. — Other 
expositions  betray  their  untenableness  at  the  very  first  look.  We 
are  not  to  think  of  "  freedom  from  incontinence  and  fornication, 
which  in  the  Apostle's  view  stands  connected  with  the  service  of 
idolatry."  The  expression,  "  They  are  virgins,"  decides  against 
this  ;  and  it  also  excludes  the  intercourse  of  married  life.^  No- 
thing but  helpless  embarrassment  could  di.^pose  ])eople  to  fall  on 
such  an  entirely  groundless  explanation,  and  to  revive  it  after  its 
untenableness  has  long  ago  been  demonstrated.     If  one  will  not 

1  .lerornpovcn  in  Imh  iliiy  took  tlic  right  vic>v :  No  ]iiiiurrmu8  illud :  noii  iiKjiiinati 
Miint  niiilicribus,  do  lis  diri,  qiii  scortii  iion  noruiit,  statin)  intulit,  virgiiics  eniin  «unt ; 
per  lion  inquinuiMS  igitur  iutclligit  uon  uxoratos,  per  virgines  cnelibcs  inuiU'las. 
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decide  for  the  figurative  interpretation,  there  remains  only  the 
alternative,  that  sexual  intercourse  generally,  even  that  of  mar- 
ried life,  is  here  unconditionally  condemned.  For  even  the  refuge 
is  cut  off,  of  supposing  that  the  state  of  virginity  is  contemplated 
as  being  the  highest  stage  of  human  perfection  :  the  discourse 
here  is  not  of  some  more  select  persons,  but  all  the  144,000  are 
such  as  have  not  defiled  themselves  luith  women,  the  whole 
Christian  church  consists  only  of  virgins.  The  rejection  of 
marriage,  however,  is  so  decidedly  against  the  spirit  and  letter 
of  holy  scripture  (see  1  Tim.  iv.  1,  ss.,  where  those  who  prohibit 
marriage,  are  represented  as  apostates  from  the  faith,  and 
teachers  of  the  doctrines  of  devils  ;  1  Cor.  vii. ;  Heb.  xiii.  4), 
and  against  the  example  of  the  apostles  themselves,  that  no 
person  of  sound  understanding  can  imagine  such  a  thing  to  be 
taught  here.  Could  John  possibly  have  wished  to  exclude  Peter 
from  the  heavenly  kingdom  I  Even  the  Catholic  expositors,  with 
all  their  disposition  to  obtain  recommendations  of  celibacy,  find 
themselves  obliged  to  resort  here  to  the  figurative  meaning, 
though  they  have  not  understood  properly  how  to  handle  and 
establish  it.  Bossuefc,  for  example,  remarks,  "  These  are  pure 
and  courageous  persons,  who  have  not  shared  in  the  common 
weaknesses  of  men."  He  would  also  find,  in  addition,  a  secret 
allusion  to  the  privileges  of  celibates,  but  only  because  he  had 
not  made,  or  did  not  wish  to  make  clear  the  obviously  enough 
existing  alternative — either,  or.  If  the  literal  interpretation  is 
adopted,  celibacy  must  be  taken  as  the  mark  of  all  true  Chris- 
tians ;  if  the  figurative  is  preferred,  then  nothing  whatever  is 
said  of  celibacy  in  the  ordinary  sense. — The  144,000  are  further 
described  as  those,  who  follow  the  Lamb  wherever  he  goes. 
This  is  a  second  mark  of  a  state  of  grace.  According  to  the 
concurring  reports  of  all  the  Evangelists,  Christ  often  spake 
during  his  sojourn  on  earth  of  \\\s  followers,  and  usually,  indeed, 
with  a  respect  to  the  sufferings  therewith  connected.  See,  for 
example.  Matt.  x.  38,  ''  And  whosoever  does  not  take  up  his 
cross  and  follow  me,  he  is  not  worthy  of  me  ;"  Mark  viii.  34. 
Special  reference,  it  would  seem,  is  made  here  to  Luke  ix.  57, 
"  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  as  he  went  in  the  way,  a  certain  man 
said  to  him.  Lord,  I  will  follow  thee  whithersoever  thou  goest." 
That  the  going  there  was  of  a  difficult  nature,  is  evident  from 
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tlie  reply  our  Lord  gave  to  him.     The  whole  section  of  Luke  ix. 
57 — 62  serves  as  a  commentary,  since  it  shows,  what  the  follow- 
ing of  Christ  draws  along  with  it,  what  earnestness  is   required 
for  it,  how  many  say  in  a  light  spirit,  "  I  will  follow  thee,"  bow 
one   must  renounce  everything  in  order  to  follow  him  in  truth. 
Vitringa,  therefore,  remarks  with  perfect  propriety,  "  If  the  Lamb 
goes  to  mount  Calvary  bearing  his  cross,  we  must  also  go  with  him 
bearing  his  cross,  Heb.  xiii.  13."     Those,  who   understand  the 
following  of  the  Lamb  here  in  the  sense  of  reward  (Ziillig  :  "  They 
must  follow  the  Lamb,  and  shall  consequently  be  guided  and  pro- 
tected by  him,  as  a  flock  by  their  shepherd"),  have,  besides  the 
fundamental  passages  in  the  Gospels,  the   connection  here   also 
against  them.     It  is  the  following  of  the  Lamb  as  a  matter  of  duty 
that  alone  is  meant  here — although  this,  certainly,  has  following 
him  as  a  reward  for  its  corresponding  recompense.     Such  as  have 
followed  the  Lamb  here,  wherever  he  goes,  are  those  whom  the  Lamb 
shall  there  feed,  and  lead  to  living  fountains  of  waters,  ch.  vii.  17. 
— "  These,  these,  these  are  they,  occurs  thrice  in  the  one  verse. 
Such  are  the  characters  of  those  who  belong  to  the  true  church, 
and  are  members  of  Christ"  (Berleb.  Bible.) — The  third  mark  is, 
that  they  have  been  redeemed  from  amonfj  men  to  be  first-fruits 
to  God  and  to  the  Lamb.      That  the  first-fruits  were  considered 
by  themselves,  and  apart  from  their  consecration  as  the  best,  as 
Biihr  supposes,  (Symbolik  vol.  ii.,  p.  47),  is  destitute  of  all  solid 
proof.    Num.  xviii.  12  refers  only  to  a  pai^t  of  the  first  fruits,  such 
as  were  taken  from  an  entire  mass,  and  where  one  was  obliged  to 
take  the  best.     The  first-fruits  of  a  tree,  for  example,  are  not  the 
best.  Lev.  xix.  23,  24.     Neither  is  the  first  sheaf,  Lev.  xxiii.  10. 
Here,  at  least,  what  is  taken  into  account  is  simply  and  exclu- 
sively the  consecration,  the  holiness,  by  means  of  which  the  first- 
fruits  were  separated  from  tlie  whole  mass  of  the  increase.     The 
holy,  as  contrasted  with  the  common,  to  which  the  rest  of  man- 
kind corresponds, — this  is  the  point  of  comparison  between  the 
first-fruits  and  Christians — the  reason  why  Christians  are  here 
d'-'scribed  as  sjiiritual    first-fruits.     Ilcspect  is  had,  as  appears 
hofti  the  connection,  to  the  preservation  of  this  holiness  through 
the  whole  walk  ;  so  that  we  may  regard  as  exactly  i>arallel  in 
meaning  the  word.s  in  Titus  ii.  ]  4,  '"  Who  has  given  himself  for 
us,  that  he   mighl  i<il<<'ni   us   from   all   inii|iiit_v.  and   purify  unto 
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himself  a  peculiar  people  zealous  of  good  works."  The  first-fruits 
are  mentioned  precisely  as  here  in  Jas.  i.  18,  "  Of  his  own  will 
begat  he  us,  through  the  word  of  truth,  that  we  might  be  first- 
fruits  of  his  creatures,"  where  the  central  thought  is,  that  those 
who  have  been  begotten  again  in  the  kingdom  of  God  are  to  be 
viewed  as  standing  at  the  head  of  humanity.  The  "first-fruits" 
are  parallel  to  the  "  perfect  and  entire"  in  ver.  7.  In  James  also 
the  spiritual  characteristics  are  especially  taken  into  account, 
through  which  their  pre-eminent  place  is  maintained.  Sucli  ex- 
positions as  that  of  Grotius,  "They  are  called  first-fruits  with 
respect  to  those  who  shall  come  after  them,"  and  of  Ziillig,  "  To 
other  pious  persons  still  dwelling  on  the  earth  the  prospect  is 
unfolded  in  this  word  that  they,  too,  can  enter,  along  with  these 
first-fruits,  into  this  state  of  blessedness,"  are  sufliciently  disposed 
of  by  the  single  remark,  that  the  144,000  represent  the  whole 
church;  so  that  no  followers  of  these  first-fruits  can  be  contem- 
plated. It  also  serves  for  a  refutation  of  this  wrong  way  of  pre- 
senting the  point  of  comparison,  that  in  the  parallel  passage  in 
James  the  subject  of  discourse  is  first-fruits,  not  of  Christians  or 
of  men  generally,  but  of  creatures  ;  so  that  there,  too,  no  respect 
can  be  had  to  a  following. — In  ver.  5  it  is  given  as  a  character- 
istic trait  of  believers,  as  a  part  of  the  glorious  inheritance  which 
they  have  happily  carried  along  with  them  into  heaven,  that  in 
their  mouth  is  found  no  lie}  As  John  in  particular  makes  fre- 
quent mention  of  the  truth  (see  on  ch.  iii.  7),  he  declares  himself 
also  most  frequently  in  the  strongest  terms  against  Iging  (Ben- 
gel  :  "  The  word  •x/reuSo?,  with  its  derivatives  and  compounds, 
occurs  very  frequently  in  the  writings  of  John.")  Comp.  ch.  xxi. 
8,  27,  xxii.  15.  Freedom  from  lying  appears  not  rarely  as  the 
mark  of  the  elect  in  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament :  '•  The 
remnant  of  Israel  shall  do  no  iniquity,  nor  speak  lies,  and  in  their 
mouth  shall  be  found  no  deceitful  tongue."  But  there  is  a  pecu- 
liar depth  in  John's  idea  of  the  truth,  and  so  its  sweep  is  with 
him  very  wide,  and  to  be  destitute  of  it  is  something  very  great. 
A  liar,  in  his  account,  according  to  1  John  ii.  4,  is  one  who  does 
not  confess  Christ,  nor  exhibits  his  faith  in  his  works.     He  notes 

1  Luther  has:  aud   in  their  mouth  is  found  nothing  false.     He  follows  tlie  ill-;iup- 
ported  reading:  £o\os,  which  has  come  from  a  comparison  of  1  Pet.  li.  22. 
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it  as  the  crowning  point  of  lying,  in  1  John  ii.  22,  to  deny  Christ, 
with  whicli  idolatry  and  tlie  deification  of  men,  described  as  a 
work  of  lies  in  Rom.  i.  25,  goes  hand  in  hand.  "What  is  here 
ascribed  to  the  honour  of  Christians,  they  owe,  according  to  1 
John  ii.  27,  to  the  anointing,  to  the  Holy  Spirit ;  it  is  a  privilege 
of  the  Christian,  of  tlie  anointed,  as  generally  not  to  sin  (1  John 
iii.  9),  so  in  particular  not  to  lie.  All  men  are  by  nature  liars, 
and  freedom  from  lying,  espocially  from  that  worst  form  of  it, 
which  withholds  divine  honour  from  him  to  whom  alone  it  is  due, 
and  ascribes  it  to  one  to  whom  it  does  not  belong,  can  be  derived 
only  from  above  ;  the  rather  so,  as  man's  natural  inclination  to 
lying  has  so  powerful  a  coadjutor  in  Satan,  the  father  of  lies 
(John  viii.  44.)  Allusion  is  made  to  1  Pet.  ii.  22,  "  Who  did  no 
sin,  neither  was  guile  found  in  his  mouth."  (Berlcb.  Bible, 
"  After  the  example  of  their  master,  of  whom  the  same  words  are 
used  in  1  Pet.  ii.  22.")  The  allusion  is  especially  seen  in  the 
expression  "  was  found,"  which  does  not  occur  in  the  original 
passage,  Isa.  liii.  9,  and  leaves  little  room  to  doubt,  that  John  had 
the  passage  of  Peter  in  liis  eye.  The  other  expression  also,  "  for 
they  are  without  blame,"  has  its  exemplar  in  what  is  written  of 
Christ  in  1  Pet.  i.  19. — The  words,  "  before  the  throne  of  God," 
which  Luther  retained,  are  too  slenderly  supported  to  find  a  suf- 
ficient justification  in  the  appeal  to  Jude,  ver.  24.  They  have 
probably  been  introduced  into  the  text  by  combining  together 
that  passage  in  Judo  and  ver.  3  here. 

THE  .SECTIO.N   ('II.  XIV.  6 — 13. 

In  vers.  1 — 5,  believers  are  invigorated  by  having  their  eye 
directed  to  the  noble  company  of  tliose  who  have  carried  their 
confession  with  them,  pure  and  underilod,  to  that  i)lace  where 
they  are  no  longer  exposed  to  any  trial  and  temi)tation.  Here 
the  sting  is  taken  out  of  the  toni]>tations  by  ]>ointing  to  the 
judgment,  which  threatens  th(>  world  that  plies  the  temptations, 
which  in  particular  will  bring  to  desolation  the  seemingly  omni- 
potent Babylon  ;  by  jiointing  to  the  frightful  tcmjioral,  but  more 
especially  the  eternal  punishments,  M'hich  await  the  worshippers  of 
the  beast,  who,  for  the  sake  of  the  world's  favour,  would  deny 
him  who  will  soon  come  to  execute  judgment  on  the  worhl  !    Who 
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would  allow  himself  to  be  deceived  by  the  mere  appearance  of 
power,  that  he  may  soon,  when  the  real  Omnipotence  comes  forth 
from  its  concealment,  be  involved  with  it  in  the  punishment 
which  is  suspended  over  the  apostate  !  Who,  in  order  to  escape 
the  tribulation  which  is  light  and  temporal,  would  have  his  por- 
tion appointed  in  the  eternal  lake  of  fire  !  These  truths  are 
announced  by  a  threefold  angelic  message,  ver.  6 — 11.  In  ver.  12, 
the  admonition  is  raised  from  it  to  continue  steadfast  in  the  faith  ; 
and  ver.  13  sets  over  against  the  doleful  fate  of  the  worshippers 
of  the  beast,  the  glorious  destiny  of  those  who  have  maintained  to 
the  end  their  fidelity  to  the  Lamb. 

Ver.  6.  And  I  saw  another  angel  fly  in  the  midst  of  heaven, 
ivho  had  an  everlasting  gospel,  to  proclaim  a  joyful  message  to 
those  who  sit  on  the  earth,  and  over  every  nation,  and  tribe, 
and  tongue,  and  people.  Ver.  7.  And  said  ivith  a  loud  voice, 
Fear  God  and  give  glory  to  him,  for  the  hour  of  his  judgment 
is  come ;  and  ivorship  him,  who  made  the  heaven,  and  the  earth, 
and  the  sea,  and  the  fountains  of  xuaters.  John  sees  another 
angel.  As  no  angel  had  been  mentioned  in  the  verses  imme- 
diately preceding,  in  respect  to  whom  a  distinction  might  be 
drawn,  as  in  ch.  vii.  2,  viii.  3,  and  also  in  ch.  x.  1,  where 
it  is  pretty  natural  to  think  of  the  angels  with  the  seven 
trumpets,  within  whose  circuit  that  angelic  appearance  might 
still  be  regarded  as  coming ;  so  here  we  are  either  to  think 
of  those  earlier  appearances  of  angels  generally — another  angel, 
one  that  had  not  yet  been  mentioned  (ch.  xv.  1) — or  the  angel 
is  named  another  to  distinguish  this  from  the  angel,  who  stood 
constantly  beside  John,  while  he  was  in  the  spirit  (see  on  ch. 
1.  1) ;  or  both  are  to  be  combined.  The  angel,  who  stood 
beside  John,  renders  the  thought  of  a  comparison  with  all  the 
other  angels  that  had  hitherto  appeared,  in  itself  otherwise  some- 
what remote,  not  out  of  the  way.  The  omission  of  the  other  (re- 
taining an),  which  is  found  also  in  Luther,  has  manifestly  arisen 
from  the  difficulty  of  explaining  it.  Another,  besides,  denotes 
not  so  properly  a  diversity  of  person,  as  of  mission ;  as  indeed 
the  name  itself  of  angels  does  not  express  their  nature,  but 
refers  to  their  mission.  It  was  customary  among  the  older  Pro- 
testant expositors  to  make  the  three  angels  point  to  human  per- 
sonages.    The  reference  of  this  first  angel,  in  particular,  with 
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the  everlasting  gospel  to  Luther,  well-nigh  became  the  church 
exposition.     "  Michael  Stifel  gave  utterance  to  it  so  early  as  the 
year  1522,  then  Bugenhagen  in  154G,  beside  Luther's  corpse, 
and  since  then  many  others  have  made  the  application  to  Luther. " 
The  mere  name  of  angel  certainly  is  not  enough  to  set  aside  the 
reference  to  an  important  character    in    the    church.     For,  the 
name  of  the  heavenly  servants  of  God  is  in  other  places  trans- 
ferred to  those  on  earth  (comp.  on  ch.  i.  20.)     But  the  "  flying 
in  the  midst  of  heaven"  is  quite  decisive — comp.  on  ch.  viii.  13. 
This  suits  only  a  real  angel.     And  that  such  an  one  might  be 
employed  here  only  as  a  form  for  representing  some  human  per- 
sonage, we  shall  be  the  less  inclined  to  admit,  if  we  take  a  survey 
of  the  whole  angelic  appearances  mentioned  in  this  book,  in  which, 
notwithstanding  the  great  space  that  is  occupied  by  the  angels, 
there  is  nothing  elsewhere  that  would  justify  us  in  putting  the 
sense  contended  for  on  what  is  said  here.     Bengel  himself  is 
forced  to  remark,   "  In  all   other  parts   of  the  Revelation  the 
word  angel  is  used  in  its  proper  meaning;  in  regard  to  the  angels 
of  the  churches  the  case  is  quite  different."     At  least,  this  inter- 
pretation must  be  regarded  as  of  like  origin  with  modern  ones  of 
the  ivonderful  kind,  so  long  as  no  urgent  necessity  can  be  shewn 
to  exist  for  it ;  so  long  as  it  cannot  be  proved,  that  angelic  ap- 
pearances are  here  spoken  of  in  the  proper  sense.     This  has,  cer- 
tainly, been    attempted.     Vitringa,  for  example,    says,    "  This 
angel  not  merely  shews  the  gospel  to  the  nations  of  the  world, 
but  he  also  teaches  it  to  them ;  the  church,  however,  has  not 
angels  but  men  for  the  proclamation  of  the  gospel."     But  in  this 
it  is  forgotten,  that  we  are  here  on  the  territory  of  vision,  which 
cannot  be  measured  by  the  rule  of  existing  realities.    The  simple 
idea  is  the  nearness  of  the  judgment  on  those  from  whom  the 
church  had  to  suffer.     This  idea  assumes,  as  it  were,  llesh  and 
blood  in  the  appearance  of  the  angel  with  the  everlasting  gospel, 
that  the  conffict  with  visible  evils  might  be  taken  up  in  a  more 
vigorous  and  effective  manner. — The  angel  has  an    everlasting 
gospel.     What  the  subject  was  of  the  everlasting    gospel,    we 
b'arn  from  ver.  7,  where  it  is  communicated.      Accordingly,  we 
cannot,  with  many  of  the  older  expositors,  think  of  what  is  com- 
monly known  by  the  name  of  the  gospel — "  the  doctrine  of  the 
true  ground  of  righteousness  for  sinful  men  before  God." — whidi 
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is  also  opposed  by  the  consideration  that  it  is  not  the,  but  a 
gospel,  that  is  spoken  of,  a  joyful  message,  but  a  message  only 
in  respect  to  the  judgments  that  were  approaching.  This  mes- 
sage is  a  joyful  one,  first  of  all,  for  the  believers,  whom  it  imme- 
diately concerns.  "  When  a  king,"  says  Bengel,  "  draws  near 
with  a  warlike  host,  it  is  a  source  of  terror  to  rebels  and  enemies, 
but  of  joy  for  loyal  subjects."  By  means  of  the  judgment  the 
true  servants  of  Christ  are  delivered,  and  by  it  also  the  cause  is 
made  to  shine  forth  in  the  clearest  light,  to  which  they  have  de- 
voted their  lives;  the  confident  expectation  of  the  judgment  is 
the  shield,  which  they  present  against  all  doubts  and  anxieties. 
But  for  the  world  also,  the  message,  in  a  certain  respect,  carries 
the  character  of  joyful  tidings.  Time  is  still  given  it  to  repent, 
and  to  that  it  is  now  expressly  called.  A  salutary  message  it 
always  is,  which  warns  us  of  our  heavy  guilt  and  punishment. 
The  word,  "  Bepent,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand,"  is 
always  a  gospel  which  can  only  be  changed  through  men's  own 
guilt  into  a  message  of  terror. — The  gospel  is  described  as  an 
everlasting  one.  Here  alone  is  the  epithet  everlasting  applied 
to  the  gospel.  We  have  a  commentary  in  Matth.  xxiv.  35, 
"  Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away,  but  my  words  shall  not  pass 
away."  All  men's  words  are  breathed  forth  and  expire  in  time. 
Often  something  intervenes,  they  fall  to  the  ground  and  decay. 
But  God's  word,  his  threatenings  and  his  promises,  are  eternal 
and  unchangeable,  even  as  he  himself  is  eternal  and  unchangeable, 
and  because  he  is  so.  At  the  very  time  when  they  appear  to  have 
become  impotent,  they  pass  into  the  most  glorious,  the  most  ter- 
rible fulfilment.  '"  When  they  are  saying.  Peace  and  safety,  then 
sudden  destruction  cometh  on  them,  as  travail  upon  a  woman  with 
child."  Woe  to  him  who  has  a  word  of  God  against  him !  That 
the  word  will  take  effect  against  him  in  its  time,  is  as  certain  as 
if  it  had  already  done  so.  Berleb.  Bible  :  "  This  word  has  His 
eternal  impress,  and  hence  is  named  eternal  ;  it  must  live  through- 
out.^'— We  still  need  to  determine  more  exactly  in  what  respect 
the  angel  has  the  everlasting  gospel  ;  as  some  may  possibly  con- 
ceive, with  several  of  the  older  expositors,  that  he  had  it  in  the 
form  of  a  book  in  his  hand  (comp.  ch.  x.  2.)  But  if  this  had 
been  the  case,  to  say  nothing  of  what  follows,  it  would  have  been 
more  plainly  indicated ;  and  the  gospel  being  described  as  ever- 
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lasting,  is  also  against  it,  as  such  an  epithet  does  not  properly 
suit  a  book.  The  proper  determination  of  the  matter  may  be 
gathered  from  the  Mords :  to  proclaim  the  joyful  message,  etc. 
Hence  he  had  the  gospel  as  an  evangelist,  as  a  preacher  of  the 
joyful  message.^ — As  those  to  whom  the  joyful  message  was  to  be 
proclaimed  are  first  named,  "  those  who  sit  upon  the  earth"  (Lu- 
ther falsely:  those  who  sit  and  dwell  on  the  earth),  comp.  at  ch. 
xiii.  7  ;  Luke  xxv.  35.  Then  it  is  to  be  proclaimed  over  every 
nation,  and  tribe,  and  tongue,  and  people.-  The  angel's  pro- 
clamation over  every  nation,  etc.,  forms  the  counterpoise  to  the 
power  of  the  beast  over  every  tribe,  and  people,  and  tongue,  and 
nation  in  ch.  xiii.  7.  Perhaps  there  is  a  design  in  beginning 
here  with  the  same  word,  with  which  there  the  enumeration  is 
closed,  as  also  in  ch.  v.  13  the  same  word  intentionally  stands  at 
the  beginning  of  the  whole  enumeration,  which  in  ver.  12  was 
placed  at  the  end.  The  over  is  not  to  be  taken  altogether  lo- 
cally ;  but  it  denotes  at  the  same  time  the  authority.  The  local 
relation  of  the  angel  to  those  whom  the  message  respects,  images 
at  the  same  time  the  real  relation.  The  reference  to  ch.  xiii.  7 
was  perceived  even  by  the  older  expositors.  Bengel  :  "  The 
power  of  the  beast  stretches  over  all  tribes,  and  people,  and 
tono^ues,  and  nations,  ch.  xiii.  7,  and  where  the  beast  extends, 
there  also  does  the  angel."  In  like  manner  as  in  ch.  xiii.  7,  un- 
der the  nations,  etc.,  here  also  Christians  are  comprehended,  for 
whom  the  message  more  especially,  though  from  what  has  been 
remarked,  not  exclusively,  bears  a  joyful  character. — The  mes- 
sage of  the  angel  begins  with  the  words,  "  Fear  God,  and  give 
glory  to   him."      The    fear  of  God   forms    the    contrast  to  the 

1  A  comma  is  indeed  to  be  pliiccd  after  ixovra,  \n\\,  for  tlie  reason  stnted  in  tiie  text, 
tlie  luayytXiaui  stands  in  n  close  relation  to  it.  We  might  even  immediately  connect 
together  tiayyiXiov  tiiayyiXitrai,  comp.  Gal.  i.  11,  1  Cor.  xv.  2.  Hut  we  should  in  that 
cnse  have  a  long  Iruilinfe'  sentence. 

2  Tlie  original  text  is,  ivuyytMaui  roiis  (caOij/biivout  tVI  riiv  yfiv  Mii  tiri.  Copyists 
did  not  understand  the  double  construction,  as  De  Wetle  still,  in  justification  of  the  text 
adopted  by  him,  tiri  tous  KaOtj/utVoi/v,  remarks,  "  as  is  required  to  nnike  it  uniform  with 
the  following  part  of  the  text."  Several  shove  in  an  iiri  also  before  j.-aflij^iVour,  and 
others  delete  it  before  irau  iOvov  (so  Luther.)  The  iiri,  which  cannot  signify  on,  and 
which,  from  the  pandlel  passage  alone,  ch.  xiii.  7,  must  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  «iit,  is 
explained  by  the  position  of  the  angel  in  the  highest  heaven.  So  also,  in  regard  to  au 
announcement  coming  down  from  above,  t;?!  is  (irst  used  with  the  accusative,  aud  then 
with  hy  in  .lob  xxxvi.  3-1:  lie  gives  (llinaigh  the  storm)  report  of  himself  to  his  friend 
(man),  to  tin'  entile  nlso,  mid  ore;- plants. 
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fear  of  the  beast  and  his  idols.  When  the  hour  of  judgment 
comes,  evil  will  alight  on  those  "  who  have  worshipped  and  served 
the  creature  more  than  the  Creator."  The  words,  "  give  glory  to 
him,"  are  taken  from  Ps.  xcvi.  7,  whei'e  the  call  is  addressed,  as 
here,  to  the  tribes  of  the  heathen  world.  The  call  is  followed  by 
the  reason,  "for  the  time  of  his  judgment  is  come" — the  time, 
when  he  will  surely  visit  all  who  do  not  fear  and  honour  him ; 
when  all  must  be  restored  that  they  have  unrighteously  taken 
away  ;  when  the  great  truth  shall  be  verified,  that  God  glorifies 
himself  on  all  who  would  not  voluntarily  glorify  him.  Who, 
then,  would  fall  away  to  those  against  whom  God's  avenging 
sword  is  already  prepared  ?  Who  would  be  afraid  of  those  who 
have  themselves  to  be  most  horribly  afraid  \  Who  ought  to  be 
imposed  upon  by  the  stately  pomp  of  a  tree  which  has  the  axe 
already  laid  at  its  root  \ — The  expression,  "  it  is  come,"  is  used 
by  way  of  anticipation,  see  on  ch.  xi.  18.  The  exhortation  to  re- 
pent implies,  that  there  was  still  to  be  a  time,  that  the  judgment 
had  not  yet  actually  entered  ;  although  the  absolute  certainty  of 
its  coming  rendered  it  as  good  as  present.  The  judgment  here  is 
the  collected  force  of  all  the  judicial  actions,  by  which  onwards  to 
the  end  of  time  God  is  to  break  in  pieces  the  ungodly  world, 
Babylon,  or  heathen  Kome,  is  only  in  the  first  instance  the  object 
of  the  judgment ;  much  as  in  ch.  xiii.  the  beast  is  substantially  to 
revive  again  in  Gog  and  Magog.  This  word  :  The  hour  of  his 
judgment  is  conie,  flames  up  anew,  as  often  as  the  godless  apostacy 
renews  itself.  It  therefore  concerns  ws  also,  and  we  ought  to  hear  a 
solemn  admonition  in  the  call  to  fear  God  and  give  him  the  glory. 
For  the  last  time  the  declaration,  "  the  hour  of  his  judgment  is 
come,"  shall  pass  into  fulfilment,  when  the  hour  for  the  dead  to  be 
judged  is  come — see  ch.  xi.  18.  But  what  is  written  in  ver.  8, 
decides  against  our  referring  it  to  the  last  judgment  alone.  The 
call  to  worship  him,  who  made  heaven,  &c.,  presents  us  with  the 
characteristic  mark  of  those  on  whom  the  judgment  is  to  fall. 
It  is  to  operate  beyond  the  sphere  of  the  apostles  creed. 
"  Through  the  great  work  of  creation,"  says  Bengel,  "  the  true 
living  God  is  distinguished  from  false  gods.  Hence  Jeremiah, 
before  the  Israelites  had  gone  to  Babylon  and  learned  to  think 
as  the  Chaldeans,  puts  into  their  mouth  this  testimony  to  the 
truth,  Jer.  x.  11,  where  also,  in  ver.  2 — 7,  strong  declarations  are 
found  respecting  the  fear  that  should  be  cherished,  not  toward 
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idols,  but  toward  God."  The  contrast  in  Jeremiah  is  formed  by 
"  the  gods,  who  have  not  made  the  heaven  and  the  earth."  We 
may  also  compare  Acts  xiv.  15,  "  We  preach  unto  you,  that  ye 
should  turn  from  these  vanities  to  the  living  God,  who  made 
heaven  and  earth,  and  the  sea,  and  all  things  that  are  therein." 
Along  with  the  positive  call  here  to  the  world-deifying  heathen- 
ism, which  is  springing  into  new  life  in  the  present  day,  and 
which,  with  the  first  article,  must  deny  the  two  others  also,  there 
goes  also  the  negative  :  "  Repent  of  the  works  of  your  hands, 
that  ye  may  not  worship  the  gods  of  gold  and  silver,  and  stone," 
&c.  (ch.  ix.  20),  and,  above  all,  not  men,  of  whom  all  other  idols 
are  but  the  reflection  and  transparent  veil.  Those,  who  under- 
stand by  the  beast  the  Papacy,  are  thrown  into  great  perplexity 
by  these  words.  The  confession  respecting  God  as  the  maker  of 
heaven  and  earth,  has  never  been  abandoned  in  the  Papacy  ;  for 
it  has  always  held  by  the  apostles'  creed.  The  description  of 
the  objects  of  God's  creative  energy  completes  itself  in  the  num- 
ber four,  as  the  common  signature  of  the  world.  The  same  num- 
ber is  found  in  the  passage  referred  to  in  the  Acts.  The  mention 
of  the  fountains  of  water  appears  strange  at  first  sight.  The 
great  importance  of  natural  well-springs  (see  Ps.  civ.  10 — 17) 
scarcely  suffices  for  an  explanation  of  this.  In  ch.  viii.  10, 
springs  of  water  denote  the  wells  of  salvation,  and  they  likewise 
occur  figuratively  in  ch.  xvi.  4.  There  is  a  respect  also  here  to 
this  figurative  signification,  as  also  under  the  sea  we  are  to  couple 
with  what  is  literally  indicated  by  that  name,  the  sea  of  the 
nations — comp.  ch.  viii.  8,  9.  The  call  to  worship  God  as  the 
maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  &c.,  contains  also  a  fearful  threaten- 
ing. He,  who  made  the  heaven,  can,  and  also  will  extinguish 
its  lights  for  those  who  are  ftiithless  and  unthankful,  ch.  viii. 
12 ;  He,  who  made  the  earth,  can  and  must  and  will  also 
by  fire  and  hail  desolate  and  consume  it,  ch.  viii.  7 ;  He, 
who  made  the  sea,  will  change  the  sea  into  blood,  ch.  viii. 
8,  9  ;  He,  who  made  the  fountains  of  water,  will  turn  them  into 
wormwood,  ch.  viii.  10,  11,  comp.  xvi.  1 — 9.  The  Creator  of 
heaven  and  of  earth  is  the  great  and  terrible  God,  who  can  arm 
every  thing  against  his  despiscrs,  and  also  must  do  it ;  as  it  is 
contrary  to  his  nature  to  give  his  glory  to  another,  and  to  be 
satisfied  with  anything  that  men  are  jdeascd  to  present  to  him. 
Ver.  8.  And  there  folloived  another   aiigel,  a  second,  who 
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said,  She  is  fallen,  she  is  fallen,  Babylon  the  great,  which  made 
all  nations  drink  of  the  wine  of  the  ivrath  of  her  fornication. 
In  the  preceding  verse  the  judgment  generally  was  announced, 
upon  all  the  beast's  forms  of  manifestation,  from  those  that  ex- 
isted in  the  prophet's  time,  till  the  resuscitation  of  the  beast  in 
Gog  and  Magog ;  here,  on  the  other  hand,  what  is  specially  set 
forth  is  the  judgment  on  that  particular  phase  of  the  power  of  the 
beast,  by  which  the  members  of  the  church  were  then  harassed 
and  tempted  to  apostacy.  If  we  were  to  understand  here  by 
Babylon  the  ungodly  power  of  the  world  in  general,  the  messages 
of  the  two  angels  would  not  be  properly  distinct  from  each  other. 
But  as  Babylon  here  is  brought  into  view  only  as  an  individual 
phase  of  the  anti-christian  power,  what  is  said  more  immediately 
of  it,  undoubtedly  holds  good  in  substance  of  the  other  phases 
that  are  to  follow.  The  second  (86VTepo<;)  was  left  out  by  several 
critical  helps,  which  Luther  follows,  merely  because  it  was  re- 
garded as  superfluous  after  another.  This,  however,  is  by  no 
means  the  case ;  it  indicates,  as  does  also  the  following  (not 
coming),  that  the  angels,  although  different,  still  were  connected 
together,  and  that  their  messages  bore  respect  to  each  other. 
"  With  a  loud  voice,  it  is  said  in  regard  to  the  first  and  third 
angel,  but  not  in  regard  to  the  second,"  That  the  expression 
should  be  wanting  here  is  certainly  not  accidental.  As  the 
announcement  in  this  case  stands  related  to  the  preceding  one, 
only  as  the  particular  to  the  general,  the  loud  voice  here  was 
not  necessary ;  the  message  of  the  first  angel  was  still,  in  a  man- 
ner, sounding  in  the  ear.  In  the  message  of  the  third  angel, 
when  a  rise  is  made  from  the  particular  back  to  the  general,  it 
appears  again.  That  Home  is  to  be  understood  by  Babylon,  is 
almost  universally  agreed,  and  admits,  indeed,  of  no  doubt.  But 
that  we  are  to  think  only  of  heathen  Borne,  and  not,  with  the 
older  Protestant  expositors,  of  Christian  Home,  is  abundantly 
plain  from  ch,  xviii.  20,  alone,  where  we  are  told,  that  God 
avenges  on  Babylon  his  apostles  and  prophets.  It  was  heathen 
Home  alone  that  had  to  do  with  the  apostles,  who  were,  at  the 
same  time,  prophets  (see  vol.  i.  p.  41.)  It  slew  Peter  and  Paul, 
and  sent  John  into  banishment.  The  same  thing  is  clear  also 
by  comparing  the  fundamental  passage,  1  Pet.  v.  13.  The  con- 
nection, too,  leads  in  this  direction.     That  the  heathen  worldly 
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power  is  the  object  of  the  judgment  announced  by  the  first  angel 
we  have  already  seen.  But  the  message  of  the  second  angel 
stands  related  to  that  of  the  first,  as  the  particular  to  the 
general.  Then,  Babylon  is  only  a  particular  aspect,  under  which 
the  beast  manifests  itself,  and  the  beast  cannot  possibly  be  the 
Papacy.  Finally,  the  addition,  "  which  made  all  nations  drunk 
with  the  wine  of  the  wrath  of  her  fornication,"  does  not  suit 
papal  Rome  ;  and  those,  who  have  adopted  this  interpretation, 
have  found  themselves  driven  to  a  forced  explanation  of  these 
words.  It  is  the  case,  not  rarely,  in  the  Old  Testament,  that 
the  worldly  powers  of  the  j^jrseni  and  the  future  are  described 
under  the  names  of  those  of  the  pasi.  Zechariah,  for  example, 
after  the  return  from  the  Babylonish  exile,  designates  the  place 
destined  for  the  reception  of  the  Jews,  when  the  measure  of  their 
sins  should  have  again  become  full,  and  they  should  once  more  be 
expelled  from  their  land,  by  the  name  of  the  land  of  their  former 
exile;  in  ch.  x.  11,  he  speaks  of  their  future  oppressors  under 
the  name  of  Assyria  and  Egypt  (see  the  Christology  there,  where 
other  examples  are  produced.)  This  transference  of  names 
carries  with  it  a  strong  emphasis.  It  makes  the  whole  of  God's 
earlier  procedure  start  forth  to  life  again.  The  word  of  God, 
which  has  once  already  passed  into  fulfilment,  cannot  now  be 
treated  as  a  vain  imagination.  In  the  New  Testament  the  name 
of  Babylon  was  first  applied  to  heathen  Rome  in  1  Pet.  v.  13, 
"  the  co-elect  in  Babylon  greets  you,  and  Marcus  my  son."  It  is 
inexplicable,  that  persons  should  still  always  insist  upon  Babylon 
being  taken  here  in  the  literal  sense.  What  difikulties  they 
thus  involve  themselves  in,  need  not  be  stated  at  length.  The 
only  reason  which  has  been  urged  for  it  of  any  weight,  is  disposed 
of  by  the  remark,  that  the  epistles  of  the  New  Testament  are 
not  entirely  written  in  common  i)rose,  and  that  the  poetical  cha- 
racter of  a  large  portion  of  the  sacred  books,  necessarily  exer- 
cised an  influence  on  the  rest.  The  co-elect  is  the  associated 
church,  according  to  ch.  i.  1,  ii.  9  ;  2  John  v.  13; — the  co-elect 
in  Babylon  can  only  be  such  an  one  as  had  there  a  settled  abode 
— not  a  person  who  happened  to  be  there  by  accident.  Marru.s  is 
the  spiritual  son  of  Peter;  how,  in  such  a  connection,  could 
Babylon  be  the  literal  Babylon  ]  The  contents  of  the  epistle, 
also,  arc  in  perfect  accordance  with  this  view.     It  was  written 
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when  Rome  had  just  begun  to  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  Babylon. 
The  designation  of  Rome  as  Babylon  corresponds  to  the  passage, 
"  Be  vigilant,  and  sober,  for  your  adversary  the  devil  goeth  about 
as  a  roaring  lion  seeking  whom  he  may  devour."  Comp.  Jer.  li. 
38.  Here  we  have  the  first  rise  of  the  designation.  The  word, 
written  in  the  true  prophetical  spirit,  gave  much  cause  for  reflec- 
tion. As  the  Nicolaitans  in  John  point  to  the  second  epistle  of 
Peter  (2  Pet.  ii.  15),  so  does  Babylon  to  the  first ;  nor  are  there 
wanting  in  the  Apocalypse  other  references  to  the  same  epistle 
(see  vol.  i.  p.  78.)  Among  the  Jews  also  Rome  went  by  the 
name  of  Babylon.^  Whether  this  was  done  before  the  time  of 
Peter  and  John,  we  can  allow  to  remain  undecided.  The  proba- 
bility certainly  is,  that  it  was.  But  for  Christians,  at  any  rate, 
Rome  first  became  Babylon,  when  it  entered  on  the  persecution 
of  the  true  people  of  God.  Not  what  it  inflicted  on  the  mere 
fleshly  Israel ;  but  only  what  it  inflicted  on  the  true,  could  have 
justified  its  being  called  by  that  name.  In  this  first  did  the 
spirit  fully  display  itself,  which  had  impelled  it  during  its  earlier 
career.  If,  in  the  case  of  the  beast,  the  blasphemy  against  the 
name  of  God  and  his  tabernacle,  and  those  who  dwell  in  heaven, 
is  essentially  the  war  against  the  saints  (ch.  xiii.  6,  7),  the  same 
also  must  hold  in  respect  to  Babylon.  In  ch.  xviii.  20,  it  is  re- 
presented as  the  chief  feature  in  Babylon's  guilt,  what  she  had 
done  against  the  apostles  and  prophets.  The  other  only  became 
manifest  in  this.  Also,  in  the  Old  Testament,  whatever  the 
great  monarchies  of  the  world  might  do  in  regard  to  merely 
worldly  kingdoms,  it  was  only  when  the  same  came  to  be  prac- 
tised against  the  Lord's  people,  that  it  appeared  as  the  occasion 
of  divine  judgment ;  see,  for  example,  Hab.  ii. — "  As  often  as  a 
delineation  is  given  of  Babylon  in  this  book,  it  has  the  epithet 
of  the  great  city,  or  simply  the  great,  which  still  conveys  an  idea 
of  magnificence."  (Here  it  is  called  merely  the  great ;  the 
"  city,"  which  Luther  retains,  is  wanting  in  the  best  manuscripts, 
and  to  be  deleted.)  The  designation  is  taken  from  Dan.  iv.  27, 
where  Nebuchadnezzar  speaks  of  Babylon  the  great.  But  the 
permanence  of  the  designation,  as  if  it  formed  a  component  part 
of  the  proper  name,  cannot  but  appear  somewhat  strange.     It  is 

1  Buxtorf  Lex.  p.  2230,  Schottgen  Horae,  vol.  i.  p.  ]  \Zb. 
VOL.  II.  h 
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to  be  explained  from  an  allusion  to  the  name  Rome,  strength, 
which  still  plainly  discovers  itself  in  ch.  xviii.  2.  That  it  is  not 
called  the  strong,  but  the  great,  was  on  account  of  the  funda- 
mental passage  of  Daniel. — Babylon  the  great,  is  fallen.  Allu- 
sion is  made  to  Isa.  xxi.  9,  "  Fallen,  fallen  is  Babylon."  Comp. 
Jer.  1.  2,  li.  8.  The  fundamental  passage  shews,  that  the  omis- 
sion of  one  of  the  expressions,  "  it  is  fallen,"  in  some  copies,  has 
arisen  from  negligence.  In  that  passage  also,  the  preterite  is  a 
prophetical  one,  denoting  the  certainty  of  the  overthrow,  which 
had  already  as  good  as  taken  place.  With  an  intentional  repeti- 
tion it  is  again  said  in  ch.  xviii.  2,  3,  "  Fallen,  fallen  is  Babylon 
— becau.se  she  has  made  all  nations  drink  of  the  wine  of  the 
wrath  of  her  fornication."  The  preterite  there  is  an  actually 
historical  one  :  what  is  predicted  here,  is  represented  there  as 
fulfilled,  as  also  in  ch.  xvi.  19,  it  is  the  actual  overthrow  of  Babylon 
that  is  treated  of.  In  the  description  of  the  fulfilment  the  words  of 
the  prophecy  are  again  repeated,  only  some  further  enlargement  is 
given  to  them. — Babylon,  the  great,  has  made  all  nations  dnnk  of 
the  wine  of  the  wrath  of  her  fornication}  The  wine  of  the  wrath 
is  the  wine,  which  consists  of  wrath.  As  wine  makes  the  drinkers 
helpless,  so  does  her  wrath  the  nations.  The  making  the  nations 
drunk  with  Avine  is  a  very  common  image  in  the  Old  Testament. 
The  point  of  comparison  is  always  the  impotence,  the  helpless- 
ness, misery,  degradation,  shamefulness  of  the  condition  (see 
ray  Comm.  on  Ps.  Ix.  5.)  In  Hab.  ii.  15,  16,  it  is  said  of  the 
king  of  Babylon  :  "  Woe  to  thee,  who  dost  give  thy  neighbour 
drink,  pouring  out  thy  wrath,  and  makest  him  drink  that  thou 
mayest  see  their  nakedness.  Thou  shalt  be  filled  with  shame 
for  glory.  Drink  thou  also,  and  be  uncovered,  and  let  shame 
come  upon  thy  glory."  The  sense  of  ver.  15  is  :  Woe  to  him, 
who  in  his  wrath  makes  his  neighbour  im])otent,  in  order  to 
take  advantage  of  his  humiliation.  The  wrath  is  the  wine — 
comp.  Jer.  xxv.  15.     This  figure  is  likewise  applied  to  Babylon 

1  Tlie  original  rending  is:  wliicli,  JJ,  liiis  innile  drunk.  Tlic  ?;,  on  nccounl  of  llic  cnoo- 
pliony.  an  »)  imnn-dintely  preceding,  luiil  on  account  of  oh.  xviii.  13,  wns  liy  inimy  copy, 
iais  changed  into  on.  Dtlicrs  liave  nothing,  either  to  avoid  the  corophony,  or  because 
on  account  of  the  first  »)  ihey  overlooked  ilio  second,  or,  perhaps,  because  they  were  per- 
l«(exnd  by  the  vacillating  of  the  MSS.  between  f;  and  uti.  This  is  the  worst  reading. 
The  asyndeton  is  harsh  nnd  without  any  occasion,  and  against  ch.  xviii.  8.  The  '6ti 
there  is  related  to  the  >;  here,  as  irkirwxi  to  ir«iroT4M.  .'>criplure  delights  in  such  inten- 
tional reppliiions  to  introduce  some  unimportant  alterations. 
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in  Jer.  li.  7,  "  The  golden  cup  of  Babylon  is  in  the  hand  of  the 
Lord  (to  be  now  presented  to  herself,  according  to  ch.  xxv.  26, 
while  hitherto  in  executing  the  Lord's  commission  she  had  pre- 
sented it  to  others),  that  makes  all  the  world  drunk ;  the  nations 
have  drunk  of  her  wine  ;  therefore  have  the  nations  become 
mad."  Comp.  also  Nah.  iii.  11,  where  it  is  said  of  Nineveh, 
"  Thou  also  shalt  be  drunken,  be  hid"  (the  latter  expression  gives 
the  meaning  of  the  figure  ;  accordingly  the  drunkenness  denotes 
the  impotence,  the  total  degradation,  the  utter  vanishing) ;  and 
Obad.  ver.  16,  "  And  all  the  heathen  drink  continually,  and  they 
drink  and  swallow  down,  and  they  are  as  if  theij  were  noty — 
The  wine  of  the  wrath  of  which  Babylon  has  made  the  heathen  to 
drink,  is  more  particularly  described  as  that  of  her  fornication. 
By  the  image  of  fornication  is  denoted  in  some  passages  of  the 
Old  Testament  the  selfishness,  that  under  the  veil  of  love  dis- 
guises itself,  and  in  this  form  seeks  the  gratification  of  its  own 
lust.  In  Isa.  xxiii.  15,  ss.  Tyrus  is  named  a  whore  on  account  of 
its  commercial  alliances,  and  its  commercial  gain  is  represented 
as  the  hire  of  a  whore. ^  The  point  of  comparison  is  the  making 
one's  self  agreeable,  feigning  love  for  the  sake  of  gain.  In  Nah. 
iii.  4,  the  tertfi  fornication  is  employed  to  denote  the  diplomatic 
arts  of  the  Assyrian  power,  by  which  she  insinuated  herself  upon 
the  nations,  in  order  to  ensnare  and  destroy  them  under  the 
semblance  of  love.  Among  conquering  nations  there  always 
goes  along  with  their  rough  power  a  hypocritical  love  and  friend- 
ship, by  which  they  endeavour  to  wheedle  the  nations  and  make 
them  subservient  to  their  purposes.  What  is  described  as  forni- 
cation in  Nah.  iii.  4 — "  Because  of  the  multitude  of  the  whore- 
doms of  the  well-favoured  harlot,  the  mistress  of  witchcrafts, 
that  selleth  nations  through  her  whoredoms,  and  families  through 
her  witchcrafts" — is  in  ver.  1  described  as  deceit.  The  point  of 
comparison  is  quite  the  same  in  Nahum  as  in  Isaiah,  viz.,  selfish- 
ness concealing  itself  behind  the  appearance  of  love.  The  differ- 
ence simply  is,  that  the  gain  sought  for  is  there  represented  as 
gain  of  merchandise,  here  of  countries.  In  the  same  way  we  are 
to  explain  here,  "her  fornication."  It  is  added  to  give  additional 
strength  and  elevation  to  the  meaning.     Without  it  we  might 

1  The  words :  She  wbores  with  all  the  kings  of  the  earth,  is  reudered  by  the  LXX. :  kuI 
icrrai  kfx-rropiov  Taaai^  tuT^  ^acriKiiai's  ti}<s  oiKov/nirjui. 
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have  thought  merely  of  rude  force,  which  here  is  reUitively  the 
least  of  the  bad  qualities.  It  is  as  much  as,  "  Her  wrath  has 
made  the  nations  poor,  and  that  (not  merely  by  means  of  rude 
force,  but  also)  under  the  fair  covering  of  love,  inveigling  her 
neighbours  to  their  greater  destruction,  M'hom  she  was  bound  in 
truth  to  protect,  by  means  of  an  artful  and  cunning  diplomacy." 
The  terrible  character  of  this  fornication  of  Rome,  John  had  pro- 
bably learned  from  his  own  experience.  It  shewed  itself  also  in 
the  treatment  of  Christians.  In  the  history  of  her  persecutions 
we  are  not  so  much  shocked  at  their  ferocity  as  at  the  cunnmg, 
by  which  under  the  semblance  of  love  it  was  tried  to  seduce 
Christians  into  apostacy  to  the  faith. — The  common  supposition 
is,  that  the  giving  to  drink  of  the  wine  of  her  fornication, 
means  seduction  to  the  service  of  idolatry.  So  Bengel :  "  This 
fornication  is  also  mentioned  in  ch.  xvii.  2,  4,  xviii.  3,  9,  xix.  2  ; 
and  hence  Babylon  herself  is  called  the  whore,  the  great  whore, 
the  mother  of  harlots,  ch.  xvii.  Such  fornication  is  properly  the 
false  worship  of  God,  even  with  a  Christian  name  and  appearance  ; 
and  it  is  compared  to  wine,  on  account  of  its  pleasantness  and 
its  power  to  make  drunk."  But  this  interpretation  makes  ship- 
wreck on  tlie  circumstance,  that  the  subject  is  the  wine  of  the 
ivrath,  or  the  wrath-wine  of  her  fornication.  It  is  impossible  to 
shew,  in  regard  to  fornication  of  ihat  sort,  how  it  proceeds  from 
the  principle  of  wrath.  The  dittcront  ways,  in  which  commenta- 
tors have  tried  to  meet  this  argument,  only  shew  how  invincible 
it  is.  Several,  witli  Bengel  at  their  head,  cut  the  knot,  and  de- 
clare the  expression,  "  of  the  wrath,"  to  be  spurious.  The  omis- 
sion of  it,  however,  in  some  manuscripts,  which  Luther  has  fol- 
lowed, can  lend  them  no  support ;  it  merely  shews,  that  there 
were  already  scribes,  who  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  it. 
Others  liave  tried  to  help  themselves  by  an  explanation.  Most 
have  gone  in  with  the  assertion,  that  wrath  stands  here  for  glow 
or  for  poison ;  the  wrath-wine  denotes  drink  that  is  heating, 
burning,  that  is,  filling  or  poisoning  tlie  mind  with  zeal  for  idols. 
But  this  interpretation  is  contrary  to  the  ascertained  signification 
of  dvfiof,  wratli,'  and  especially  against  the  constant  use  of  it  in 
the  Apocalypse ;  more  particularly  against  ver.   10,  where   the 

1  Btngcl  alrcaily  renmrkfil :   Suiicrsedi  nms  Inhinf  illn,  quo  iionnlli  vociiliiilo  On/udv 
(iigtiiiicali'liieiii  m-sliix  conticcrc  coiiauliir. 
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wrath  of  God  refers  back  to  the  wrath  of  Babylon  here.  Others, 
still  again,  abide  by  the  signification  of  wrath,  but  the  wrath 
must  not  be  that  of  Babylon,  it  must  belong  to  the  drunkards  : 
the  wine,  which  turns  into  wrath.  But  the  wine  must  here,  as 
in  ver.  10,  belong  to  the  party,  who  gives  the  wine  to  be  drunk. 
All  these  shifts,  however,  are  at  once  put  to  shame  by  Ilab.  ii. 
15.  And  even  apart  from  the  expression,  ''of  the  wrath,"  which 
places  an  insuperable  barrier  against  the  explanation  of  the 
clause  that  would  understand  it  of  seduction  to  idolatry,  it  is 
also  quite  opposed  to  the  common  usage  of  the  figure  of  making 
drunk  with  wine  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  to  ver.  10,  where 
the  figure  is  likewise  employed  in  the  description  of  the  recom- 
pense. Further,  that  the  fornication  here  can  only  be  feigned 
love  for  the  sake  of  self-interest,  is  clear  from  the  undeniable  re- 
ference of  the  parallel  passage,  ch.  xviii.  3,  to  Isa.  xxiii.  And 
in  that  same  passage,  since  "  the  kings  of  the  earth  have  com- 
mitted fornication  with  her,"  is  coupled  with,  "  and  the  mer- 
chants of  the  earth  are  waxed  rich  through  the  abundance  of 
her  delicacies,"  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  out  any  proper 
connection,  if  we  should  understand  idolatry  by  fornication.  Fi- 
nally, in  ch.  xix.  2  it  is  said,  "  He  has  judged  the  great  whore, 
who  corrupted  the  earth  through  her  fornication."  From  the 
words  that  immediately  follow,  "  And  has  avenged  on  her  the 
blood  of  his  servants,"  and  from  the  parallel  passage,  ch  xi.  18, 
it  cannot  be  spiritual  corruption  that  is  meant  here,  but  only 
material,  and  such  judgment  as  carries  along  with  it  complete 
destruction. 

Ver.  9.  And  another,  a  third  angel  follovjed  them,  and  said 
luith  a  loud  voice,  If  any  man  worship  the  beast,  and  his  image, 
and  receive  a  mark  in  his  forehead  or  in  his  hand ;  ver.  10. 
The  same  shall  drink  of  the  wine  of  the  wrath  of  God,  ivhich  is 
mixed  unmixed  in  the  cup  of  his  wrath  ;  and  shall  he  torment- 
ed with  fire  and  brimstone  before  the  holy  angels  and  before 
the  Lamb.  Ver.  11.  And  the  smoke  of  their  torment  ascends 
up  for  ever  and  ever  ;  and  they  have  no  rest  day  and  night, 
who  worship  the  beast  and  his  image,  and  if  any  one  receives 
the  mark  of  his  name. — The  two  first  messages  are  preliminary 
stages  to  the  third,  as  is  clear  from  the  circumstance,  that  this 
last  connects  itself  immediately  with  ch.  xiii.     It  is  here  also 
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that  the  aim  of  all  the  three  messages  first  comes  clearly  out. 
They  were  intended  to  strengthen  men's  minds  against  the  temp- 
tation which  the  seeming  omnipotence  of  the  beast  should  pre- 
sent to  the  followers  of  the  Lamb,  and  ;  rm  them  against  liis 
seductive  arts  by  the  solemn  call :  worship  not  the  beast,  for  the 
hour  of  judgment  has  come,  Babylon  is  fallen,  etc.  How  great 
the  temptation  is,  and  how  weak  the  human  heart,  is  evident 
from  the  strong  colours,  which  are  here  thrown  into  the  delinea- 
tion. Bengel :  "  This  above  all  measure  dreadful  threatening  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  severe  to  be  found  in  scripture."  Fear  can 
only  be  driven  out  by  a  stronger  fear.  "  The  ancient  Cyprian 
often  strengthened  his  exhortations  to  steadfastness  under  bloody 
persecutions  with  this  word."  Let  us  shut  it  fast  up  in  our 
hearts !  The  times  are  drawing  nigh,  when  ive  shall  again 
need  such  heroic  means  against  fear!  The  threatening  is 
directed  against  the  worshippers  generally,  not  against  those, 
who  suffer  themselves  to  be  seduced.  But  the  aim,  toward  which 
it  is  spoken,  is  to  guard  against  seduction.  Who,  to  avoid 
drinking  out  of  the  beast's  cup  of  wrath,  would  join  himself  to 
the  company  of  those,  who  must  drink  out  of  the  cup  of  God's 
M'rath,  and  be  tormented  with  fire  and  brimstone  for  ever  I — The 
assigning  of  a  ground  for  the  preceding  threatening  furnishes,  at 
the  same  time,  the  starting-point  for  the  threatening  here.  This 
refers  to  the  punishment  in  general,  and  in  its  widest  compass ; 
then  follows  the  allusion  to  the  fearful  acme  of  the  punishment, 
the  pains  of  Ik-II.' — On  the  figure  of  drinking  of  wine,  comp.  on 
ver.  8.  It  is  not  unfrequently  used  in  the  Old  Testament  with 
reference  to  impending  judgments.  The  fundamental  passage  is 
Fs.  Ix.  4  ;  on  which  rost  Ps.  Ixxv.  8;  Isa  li.  17,  22  ;  and  again 
on  the  latter,  Jer.  xlix.  12,  xxv.  15,  ss.,  on  which  Bengel  remarks, 
"  Jercnn'ah  must,  out  of  a  cup  of  wine  full  of  wrath  from  God'.s 
hand,  ]»our  out  to  many  nations;  by  which  is  nn'ant,  the  misery 
that   the   king  of  Babylon   was  to  bring   on   tliem."     Here  the 

1  The  Ktt\  Ht  tliP  brginniiig  of  ver.  10  m  the  aconiUJ  and ;  il  poihlH  to  llie  insepRr. 
nble  ooniietiion  bi  twecii  the  action  de8cril)pd  in  ver.  9,  nnd  the  fate  here  ihrealfiu  d  In 
a  quite  Himiliir  wiiy  ilir  Ka\  is  also  used  in  <-b.  x.  7.  We  are  not  lo  exphiin  :  lie  will 
ahn  drink,  bh  Hnl»ylon  ;  for  that  nabylon  shall  drink  had  not  been  exprrssly  said  in 
what  jTccedes  ;  nor  do  nnbylon  nnd  the  worshippers  of  tlie  bpasi  form  any  contrast  ; 
our  ni'isngr  hIso  noiijit  ilicn  lose  its  ouliittiinlialily. 
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allusion  is  more  especially  to  ver.  8  of  Ps.  Ixxv.,  which  treats  of 
the  overthrow  of  the  proud  enemies  and  persecutors  of  the  church  : 
"  For  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord  there  is  a  cup,  and  it  foams  with 
wine  ;  it  is  full  of  mixture  ;  and  he  poureth  out  of  the  same ;  and 
yet  its  dregs  must  sip,  drink  all  the  wicked  of  the  earth."  By 
comparing  this  fundamental  passage,  we  perceive  also  in  what 
sense  it  is  said  here  of  the  wine,  that  it  is  mixed  (Luther  im- 
properly powrec?  out^)  in  the  cup  of  the  wrath  of  God.  Accord- 
ing to  it  we  can  only  think  of  a  mixture  with  ingredients,  which 
increase  its  intoxicating  power,  give  to  the  wine  the  character 
of  wine  of  drunkenness  (Ps.  Ix.  4),  or  wine  which  produces 
the  effect  of  drunkenness.  The  addition  of  such  ingredients"-* 
is  supported  in  the  fundamental  passage,  not  merely  by  the 
mention  of  mixture  (mixed  drink),  but  also  by  the  fermenting, 
foaming.  The  presence  of  this  pernicious  mixture  carries 
along  with  it  the  absence  of  all  alleviating  mixtures  :  the  mixed 
is  unmixed.  Among  the  Greeks  it  was  customary  to  drink 
wine  mixed  with  water.  This  sort  of  mixture  occurs  also  in 
the  Old  Testament,  as  a  weak  drink  (Isa.  i.  22.)  In  the  wine 
of  God's  wrath,  what  corresponds  to  this  mixture  with  water  is 
the  element  of  grace,  of  compassion.  This  can  have  no  place 
here.  That  God  does  not  mix  for  the  worshippers  of  the  beast, 
has  its  foundation,  according  to  ch.  xviii.  6,  in  this,  that  they 
also  had  not  mixed,  that  their  wrath,  before  the  day  of  visitation, 
had  been  a  terrible  one,  tempered  by  no  exercise  of  clemency. 
From  the  frightful  punishment,  generally,  the  threatening  ascends 
to  its  highest  point,  the  punishment  of  hell :  he  shall  be  tormented 
with  fire  and  brimstone.  It  was  with  fire  and  brimstone  that 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah  were  punished;  Gen.  xix.  24;  Luke  xvii. 
29,  "  The  same  day  that  Lot  went  out  of  Sodom,  it  rained  fire 
and  brimstone  from  heaven,  and  destroyed  them  all."     On  the 


1  The  usage,  as  well  as  the  fundamental  passage,  is  against  this  explanation,  which  is 
still  defended.  The  signification,  in  which  it  takes  Kepavvvfj.i,  rests  merely  upon  certain 
passages  in  the  classics,  which  are  analogous  to  ours— passag'  s,  in  which  at  first  siglit 
the  ascertained  meaning  seems  not  to  suit — see  Stephani,  tbes.  ed.  Paris.  But  if  mix 
might  really  stand  for  pour  out,  the  following  dKpdTov  would  still  render  it  improper 
here.  For  the  mixed  and  unmixed  evidently  form  an  enigmatical  contrast.  Finally,  in 
the  parallel  passage,  ch.  xviii.  6,  the  signification  to  pour  out  is  unsuitable. 

'^  See  Gesenius  in  his  thes.  under -jo^a,  Wilner  in  his  Eeal  wiirt.  under  wine,  Drechsler 
on  Isa.  V.  22. 
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ground  of  this  prophetic  action  temporal  judgments  on  the  wicked 
appear  in  the  Old  Testament  under  the  image  of  fire  and  brim- 
stone— see  Ps.  xi.  6  ;  Isa.  xxxiv.  9,  10,  where  it  is  said,  in  the 
threatening  against  Edom,  the  type  and  representative  of  the 
enemies  of  the  church,  "The  streams  thereof  shall  be  turned  into 
pitch,  and  the  dust  thereof  into  brimstone,  and  the  land  thereof 
shall  become  burning  pitch.  It  shall  not  be  quenched  night  nor 
day;  the  smoke  thereof  shall  go  up  for  ever;  from  generation  to 
generation  it  shall  lie  waste  ;  none  shall  pass  through  it  for  ever 
and  ever."  In  the  passage  before  us  the  peculiarly  disagreeable 
fire  of  brimstone  is  used  as  an  image  of  the  torments  of  hell. 
For  that  these  are  what  are  meant  here,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
from  the  parallel  passages,  ch.  xix.  20,  where  the  beast  and  the 
false  prophet  are  cast  together  into  the  lake  of  fire,  which  burns 
with  brimstone,  ch.  xx.  10,  where  Satan  himself  is  cast  there, 
and  ch.  xxi.  8,  according  to  which  the  lost  have  their  part  in  the 
lake,  that  burns  with  fire  and  brimstone.  Nor  do  the  funda- 
mental passages  in  the  Gospels  leave  any  room  to  doubt,  such  as 
Matth.  v.  22,  xiii.  42,  xviii.  8;  Luke  xvi.  24,  and,  in  particular, 
Luke  xii.  4,  5,  to  which  the  words  before  us  are  very  closely 
related,  "  Be  not  afraid  of  them  that  kill  the  body,  and  after 
that  have  no  more  that  they  can  do ;  but  I  will  forewarn  you 
whom  ye  shall  fear  :  Fear  him,  who  after  he  hath  killed,  hath 
power  to  cast  into  hell.  Yea,  I  say  unto  you,  fear  him."  We 
have  only  a  variation  of  this  declaration  of  our  Lord,  in  the 
passage  now  under  consideration.  The  practical  point  of  view 
in  both  is  the  same.  Both  aim  at  driving  out  the  fear  of  man 
by  means  of  the  fear  of  God.  The  fire  of  brimstone,  besides,  as 
;i  punishment,  is  the  righteous  recompense  for  the  unrighteous 
brimstone-fire  of  their  passion,  their  wrath,  their  hatred;  comp. 
ch.  ix.  17,  18.  The  torment  of  the  fire  and  brimstone  seizes 
them,  hefore  the  holy  angels,  and  before  the  Lamb.  These 
stand  over  against  the  instruments  of  the  beast,  before  whom  the 
true  confessors  of  the  Lamb  were  tormented.  That  they  are  to 
be^regarded  as  the  executors  of  the  judgment,  is  clear  from  the 
closely  related  passage  2  Thess.  i.  G— 9,  where  the  Lord  Jesus 
apjtoars  with  the  angels  of  his  power,  to  exrcuto  in  flaming  fire 
vengeance  on  those,  who  know  not  God  and  are  not  obedient  to 
the  Gospel.     The  angels  and  the  Lamb  cannot  be  mentioned  as 
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those  against  whom  they  have  fought,  and  whom  they  now  see 
present  with  shame  in  their  punishment.  For,  nothing  is  ever 
said  of  a  battle  against  the  angels.  The  angels  are  designated 
as  holy}  In  2  Thess.  i.,  "  the  angels  of  his  power"  is  a  corres- 
ponding expression.  Holy  =  glorious  (comp.  ch.  iv.  8),  is  applied 
as  an  epithet  to  the  angels,  in  contrast  to  the  impotent  creatures 
on  earth,  who  can  give  no  resistance  to  the  strokes  of  these 
august  servants  of  the  divine  vengeance.  Christ  appears  here 
under  the  name  of  the  Lamb,  for  the  same  reason  that  he  did  so 
in  ch.  vi.  16. — The  words,  "  the  smoke  of  their  torment  ascends 
up  for  ever  and  ever,"  refer  to  Gen.  xix.  28,  where  Abraham  is 
represented  as  looking  down  upon  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  the 
whole  plain  of  Jordan,  "  and  lo !  the  smoke  of  the  country  went 
up  as  the  smoke  of  a  furnace."  In  that  great  monument  of  the 
righteous  judgment  of  God,  there  was  given  a  matter-of-fact  pro- 
phecy of  the  one  before  us.  Hell  would  be  a  fable,  if  it  had  not 
such  earthly  types.  What  is  to  be  done  hereafter,  can  only  be 
regarded  as  a  reality,  when  the  same  law  that  necessitates  it  is 
found  to  be  in  operation  here.  An  allusion  is  made  to  the 
same  passage  in  ch.  xix.  3,  where  it  is  said  of  Babylon,  "  and  her 
smoke  ascends  up  for  ever  and  ever."  There,  the  catastrophe  of 
ancient  times  is  referred  to  as  giving  assurance  of  an  earthly 
judgment.  The  words,  "  And  they  have  no  rest  day  and  night," 
&c.,  merely  resume  the  preceding  clause  about  the  smoke  of  their 
torment  ascending  up  for  ever,  in  order  to  join  thereto  the  empha- 
tically repeated  description  of  those  who  are  appointed  to  that 
dreadful  fate  :  the  end  of  the  message  returns  by  a  sort  of  refrain 
to  its  beginning.  From  what  they  have  no  rest,  enjoy  no  relief, 
is  to  be  learned  from  the  preceding  words ;  it  is  from  being  tor- 
mented with  fire  and  brimstone.  The  meaning  is,  and  they  have 
there  no  rest.  Against  the  interpretation  of  Vitringa :  but  in 
this  life  they  must  carry  about  with  them  an  evil  conscience, 
which  gives  them  no  rest  day  and  night,  a  decisive  objection  is 
furnished  by  ch.  xx.  10,  "  and  they  are  tormented  day  and  night 
for  ever  and  ever;"  as  it  shews,  that  we  can  only  understand 
what  is  said  here  of  hell-torments,  and  as  the  contrast  to  the 

1  This  predicate  is  wanting  in  many  MSS.  But  the  omission  lias  been  occasioued 
merely  by  the  inversion  in  others,  and  the  uncertainty  thereby  produced.  The  bare 
ongi  Is  would  be  too  bald. 
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heavenly  rest  of  the  saints  in  ver.  13.  The  threatening  is  a 
frightful  one.  But  it  has  the  security  for  its  truth  in  the  word 
of  the  Lord,  Matth.  xxv.  41,  "  Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed,  into 
everlasting  fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels."  In  the 
presence  of  such  an  ai)palling  truth,  who  would  ever  think  of 
making  concessions  to  the  beast,  or  of  yielding  a  finger' .s  breadth 
to  the  world  ?  The  clause,  "  they  have  no  rest  day  and  night," 
points  back  to  the  words  in  ch.  iv.  8,  "  and  have  no  rest  day  and 
night,  and  say,  Holy,  holy,  holy  is  the  Lord  God."  —  This  rest- 
lessness in  intolerable  suffering  forms  the  contrast  to  that  other 
restlessness  in  the  blessed  discharge  of  duty,  which  needs  no 
relaxation,  because  activity  here  is  itself  refreshing.  The  choice 
lies  only  between  these  two  kinds  of  restlessness.  An  interme- 
diate condition,  the  rest  of  inactivity,  does  not  exist. 

Ver.  12.  Here  is  the  patience  of  the  saints,  those  that  keep 
the  commandments  of  God  and  the  faith  of  Jesus.  (Luther  im- 
properly omits  the  article  before  "patience,  and  after  saints  repeats 
here  are.)  The  verse  contemplates  the  point  of  view  from  which 
the  preceding  description  is  to  be  considered,  the  end  it  is  in- 
tended to  serve.  The  object  was  to  strengthen  believers  in 
patience,  in  the  willing  endurance  of  all  that  they  had  to  suffer 
for  Christ,  while  steadfastly  adhering  to  their  confession.  Is  the 
hour  of  judgment  approaching?  Is  the  Babylon,  that  now  boasts 
of  her  victories,  destined  to  destruction  \  Are  there  inexpressible 
torments  awaiting  the  worshippers  of  tlie  beast  ?  Then,  assuredly, 
the  patience  of  the  saints  is  here  in  its  proper  place  (comp.  on  ch. 
xiii.  10),  which  is  not  weakened  and  impaired  through  sutfering. 
Bengel :  "  It  is  patience,  when  one  adapts  himself  to  all  that  he 
has  to  suffer,  and  will  comply  with  nothing  that  is  forbidden  " 
The  words,  "  those  that  keep,"  (tc,  have  respect  to  that,  which 
by  means  of  patience  is  to  be  maintained  against  all  assaults  ; 
q.  d.,  that  they  keep}  That  under  the  commands  of  God  faith 
in  Jesus,  that  is,  faith  toward  Jesus,  is  to  be  regarded  as  holding 
the  foremost  place,  in  which  the  fulfilling  of  all  the  rest  has  its 
root,  is  evident  from  1  John  iii.  23,  "  And  this  is  liis  command- 
inent,  that    we  believe  in  the   name  of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ." 

1  That  the  rtiptiv  is  used  by  .lohn,  in  |>HH8Uge8  of  this  sort,  in  the  8enHe  of  keeping 
(  nee  on  ch.  i.  3,  ii.  26,  iii.  8,  xii.  17),  uoincH  out  here  with  peoiiiiur  cleHriiPRa.  For  thin 
•OHHe  nione  will  !iiiit  both  the  commnndinenis  of  (>od,  and  the  faith  of  Je8iiK. 
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Where  the  faith  in  Jesus  is  but  maintained,  there,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  will  be  found  the  keeping  of  all  the  other  commandments 
of  God,  which  here  come  more  especially  into  notice  ;  such  as, 
thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  before  me,  thou  shalt  love  the  Lord 
thy  God,  thou  shalt  worship  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  him  only 
shalt  thou  serve. 

Ver.  13.  And  I  heard  a  voice  from  heaven  saying,  Write  : 
Blessed  are  the  dead,  who  die  in  the  Lord,  from  henceforth. 
Yea,  saith  the  Spirit,  that  they  may  rest  from  their  labours, 
for  their  works  follow  with  them.  In  the  preceding  verse  we 
have  the  negative  reason  assigned  for  patience,  in  the  reference 
that  is  had  to  the  heavy  judgments  of  God  on  the  Antichrist,  and 
those  who  allow  themselves  to  be  seduced  by  him ;  here  is  given 
the  positive  reason,  in  the  view  that  is  presented  of  the  eternal 
blessedness  of  the  faithful.  Who,  that  has  his  eye  fixed  on  it, 
would  not  willingly  surrender  his  poor  life  on  earth  ?  Who  can 
hang  in  doubt,  when  the  alternative  is  placed  before  him  between 
having  no  rest  day  or  night  from  the  torments  of  hell,  and  a 
repose  from  his  toils  1  The  voice  from  heaven  can  neither  be 
that  of  Christ,  nor  of  God,  for  it  speaks  of  those  who  die  in  the 
Lord.  It  may  well  be  conceived  to  be  that  of  one  of  the  just 
made  perfect,  testifying,  from  his  own  experience,  what  the  true 
members  of  the  militant  church  on  earth  have  to  expect  in  heaven, 
perhaps  one  of  the  elders  (ch.  vii.  13,  14.)  For,  the  order  to 
write,  bespeaks  the  high  importance  of  the  declaration.  Berleb. 
Bible  :  "  This  command  to  write  is  repeated  twelve  times  in  the 
Revelation,  to  indicate,  that  all  the  things  it  refers  to  are  mat- 
ters of  importance,  which  must  not  be  forgotten  by  the  church  of 
Christ.  What,  then,  is  it,  that  John  was  to  write?  What  is  of 
the  greatest  moment  for  us  poor,  fallen  creatures,  to  know  in  life 
and  death  ? — So  then  may  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  Christ  himself  write 
these  words,  which  are  so  true  and  certain,  with  his  finger  on  all 
our  hearts,  and  engrave  them  on  our  minds,  that  they  may  no 
more  be  overlooked  or  forgotten  !  They  shall  indeed  be  of  good 
service  to  us,  if  with  all  seriousness  we  lay  hold  of  them,  and 
treasure  them  up  in  a  really  good  heart."  That  the  blessedness 
spoken  of  does  not  refer  to  the  great  distress  of  the  world,  which 
the  persons  in  question  have  escaped,  as  is  supposed  by  some, 
who,  unseasonably,  compare  Isa.  Ivii.  1,  2,  but  only  to  the  felicity 
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of  heaven,  appears  from  what  follows,  where  they  are  declared  to 
be  blessed  on  account  of  their  resting  from  their  labours.  It  is 
the  dead  that  are  the  subject  of  the  declaration,  because  the 
blessedness  belongs  to  the  state  after  death  ;  q.  d.  Blessed  after 
their  death  are  those,  &c.  It  is  not  said,  they  are  dead  ;  for  it 
is  intended  to  give  courage  for  death  ;  but  it  is  said  :  the  dead, 
in  order  to  determine  the  sphere  of  blessedness.  Some  suppose, 
that  the  dead  are  here  regarded  in  the  spiritual  sense  ;  thus 
Bengel :  "  In  respect  to  the  heavenly  life,  M'e  are  all  dead. 
Hence  our  Lord  said  to  a  disciple,  Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead. 
Not  only  the  buried,  but  also  the  persons  who  bury,  are  alike 
dead."  But  the  faithful,  who  alone  are  spoken  of  in  the  context, 
are  never  described  in  Scripture  as  dead.  In  Matth.  viii.  22,  the 
dead  are  the  unbelieving  as  opposed  to  the  believing.  In  Rom. 
viii.  10,  it  is  said,  "  But  if  Christ  is  in  you,  the  body  is  dead,  in- 
deed, because  of  sin,  but  the  spirit  is  life  because  of  righteous- 
ness." Comp.  on  ch.  iii.  1. —  Tlie  Lord  is  the  Lord  Jesus  ;  conip. 
xxii.  20,  xi.  8,  and  the  fundamental  passage,  2  Thess.  iv.  16; 
1  Cor.  XV.  18,  where  the  discourse  is  of  the  dead  and  such  as 
sleep  in  Jesus.  A  commentary  on  the  expression,  in  the  Lord, 
by  faith  incorporated  with  him,  is  supplied  by  John  xv.  4, 
"  Abide  in  me,  and  I  in  you.  As  the  branch  cannot  bear  fruit 
of  itself,  except  it  abide  in  the  vine,  no  more  can  ye,  except  ye 
abide  in  me."  Those  that  die  in  the  Lord  are  not  the  martyrs 
alone  ;  but  the  blessedness  of  dying  in  the  Lord  is  celebrated,  in 
order  to  excite  to  martyrdom,  to  inspire  the  determination  to  be 
faithful  even  unto  death,  ch.  ii  10.  The  connection  shews,  that 
we  are  not  to  think  of  the  martyrs  alone  as  such.  For  the  bless- 
edness mentioned  belongs  manifestly  to  the  144,000,  the  whole 
Ciiristian  host,  in  contrast  with  the  worshippers  of  tlie  beast,  who 
have  no  rest  day  and  night.  Then,  the  expression  it.sclf  is  against 
the  limitation  to  the  martyrs,  as  is  also  the  comparison  of  the 
fundamental  passages.  (The  brief  descrii)tion  in  1  Thess.  iv.  16, 
"  the  dead  in  Christ,"  is  here  unfolded.)  We  find  the  right  view 
given  by  Bengel,  "  To  die  in  the  Lord,  means  to  depart  in  the  faith 
of  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  God,  as  a  Christian,  1  Pet.  iv.  16;  it 
takes  place  alike  on  the  death-bed,  and  through  the  |)owpr  of  the 
beast ;  which  last,  indeed,  at  such  a  time  was  the  common  mode." 
— The  dead,  who  die  in   (lie    Loni,  an-  blessed  from  lanceforth. 
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This  from  henceforth  does  not  form  a  contrast  with  an  earlier  time, 
during  which  the  dead,  who  die  in  the  Lord,  were  not  blessed. 
Not  that;  for  the  blessedness  is  quite  as  old  as  the  dying  in  the 
Lord,  and  this  dates  from  the  death  of  Christ,  which  brought  life 
to  light  also  for  the  intermediate  state  (2  Tim.  i.  10).  But  the  ex- 
pression forms  a  contrast  in  respect  to  a  distant  future,  in  respect 
to  the  completion  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  It  means  substan- 
tially, even  now  ;  not  merely  in  the  new  Jerusalem  which  is  one 
day  to  be  set  up  on  the  renovated  earth,  but  from  the  very  mo- 
ment of  their  departure  to  heaven.  It  is  explained  by  the  con- 
versation between  Christ  and  the  penitent  thief.  This  person 
prayed  that  the  Lord  would  remember  him  ivhen  he  should  come 
in  his  kingdom,  viz.  at  the  setting  up  of  his  kingdom  of  glory  on 
the  earth.  But  the  Lord  grants  him  more  than  he  sought  : 
"  Verily,  I  say  unto  thee,  to-day  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  para- 
dise" (Luke  xxiii.  43.)  When  the  malefactor  called  Jesus  Lord, 
he  showed  that  he  was  one  who  died  in  the  Lord.  For  it  is  to 
die  in  the  Lord,  when  one  in  the  immediate  prospect  of  death 
confesses  to  him  with  full  confidence  as  the  Lord.  In  this  book 
a  distinction  is  drawn  in  ch.  vi.  II  between  a  glorious  inheritance 
which  is  obtained  immediately  after  departure,  and  another  which 
is  to  accrue  at  some  period  in  the  remote  future  ;  and  the  former, 
the  heavenly  blessedness  which  begins  immediately  when  life 
here  has  ceased,  is  pourtrayed  at  considerable  length  in  ch.  vii. 
9 — 17  ;  comp.  also  ch.  xiv.  1 — 5.  The  word  here  :  Write,  blessed 
from  henceforth,  has  its  proper  complement  in  that  recorded  in 
ch.  xix.  9,  Write,  blessed  are  they  who  are  called  to  the  marriage 
supper  of  the  Lamb  ;  which  bears  respect  to  the  second  stage  of 
blessedness.  The  first  is  referred  to,  besides  our  verse,  in  ch. 
XX.  6,  "  Blessed  is  he  and  holy,  who  has  part  in  the  first  resurrec- 
tion." This  word, /rom  henceforth,  is  a  precious  jewel,  an  anti- 
dote against  the  cheerless  doctrine  that  would  make  a  long  night 
go  before  the  bright  day  ;  such,  for  example,  as  theirs  is,  who 
dream  of  a  sleep  of  the  soul.  The  real  sting  of  the  comfortless  cha- 
racter of  this  doctrine  does  not  exactly  lie  in  its  throwing  the  full 
inheritance  of  salvation  so  far  back.  The  throwing  back  is  so 
much  at  variance  with  the  essential  nature  of  faith,  that  the  mat- 
ter itself  becomes  thereby  uncertain.  If  it  is  true  what  our  Lord 
says  in  the  gospel  of  .lohn,  ch.  v.  24,  "  Verily,  verily,  I  say  to 
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you,  whosoever  heareth  my  word  and  believetli  on  him  that  sent 
me,  has  everlasting;  life,  and  does  not  come  into  condemnation, 
but  is  passed  from  death  to  life  ;"  then  the  soul's  life  in  Christ 
can  suffer  no  interruption  ;  and  whenever  any  interruption  is  be- 
lieved to  exist,  eternal  life  itself  is  indirectly  denied.  The  from 
henceforth  is  a  strong  shield  to  the  Christian,  which  may  keep 
him  from  falling  away  under  all  temptations.  If  in  this  now  he 
must  die  for  the  ftiith,  he  attains  from  henceforth  to  a  life,  in 
comparison  of  which  the  life  he  surrenders  may  be  regarded  as  a 
death. — "  Yea,  saith  the  Spirit ;  this" — as  Bengel  remarks — "  is 
a  very  agreeable  interpellation  in  which  the  Spirit  catches  up  the 
words  that  were  uttered  by  the  voice  from  heaven."  The  Spirit 
(comp.  on  ch.  ii.  7)  is  the  Spirit  ly  which  John  was  inspired. 
What  is  uttered  here  needs  a  higher  security  than  can  be  given  to 
it  by  "  the  Christian  consciousness."  We  are  not,  with  Luther,  to 
render  :  yea,  the  Spirit  saith  ;  but  only,  yea,  saith  the  Spirit. 
Hence.,  we  are  to  supply  from  the  preceding,  "  blessed  are  the 
dead  who  die  in  the  Lord ;"'  and  the  following  words,  "  that 
they  may  rest  from  their  labours,"  &c.,  will  then  denote  more 
precisely  wherein  the  blessedness  consists,  or  wherein  this  makes 
itself  to  be  known.''  Along  with  the  resting  from  labours,  goes  the 
not  resting  from  saying,  Iloly,  holy,  holy,  which  it  is  the  highest 
felicity  of  the  elect  to  be  ever  uttering.  Berleb.  Bible,  "  Souls, 
which  have  become  truly  soft  and  weary  under  tlie  burden  of  this 
life  and  tlie  service  of  vanity,  which  have  learned  to  sigh  after 
rest,  like  a  servant  and  day-labourer,  these  have  much  work  lying 
upon  their  back,  and  it  is  a  sweet  word  for  them  to  hear,  tliat  thoy 
shall  rest."  The  labours  here  referred  to  are  those  they  have  had 
in  the  service  of  the  Lord;  comp.  ch.  ii.  2;  John  iv.  38  ;  1  Thess. 
i.  3,  iii.  5  ;  1  Cor.  iii.  8,  xv.  58.  lie  that  would  rest  must  ivork 
— work,  not  merely  for  his  own  interest,  but  for  him  who  has 
bought  him.  We  must  the  rather  think  here  only  of  labours 
in  the    Lord   (in  ])articular   of  such   as    were  undergone  in  the 

1  In  like  manner  ib  ttie  main  xtatpment  to  be  repeated  after  tlie  vai  out  of  tlie  pre- 
ceding context  in  Matt.  xi.  '20  :  val  6  iraTijp  {t'^ofioXoyovfiai  aoi)  on  ovriav  iyiviro 
ibioKla  inirpoadiv  aov,  comp.  XV.  27. 

'•'  Exaolly  corroHpnnding  in  cli.  xxii.  1  (, /KiKiipini  oi  Trotovvrtt  -rat  /vToXdv  outoD,  ii/a 
IffToi  i)  i^ovirla  aiirwv  $irl  t6  fi/Xov  Tf/t  JmJic,  where  also  tva  is  iisi'd  to  iiiiliciile  more 
precisely  tlie  manner  of  the  blcBHedness  ;  sec  iilso  for  anotlicr  (xitinplr  of  n  similar  use  of 
'iva  in  ch.  viii.  12,  ix.  V!(). 
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conflict  with  the  beast),  as  the  following  works  are  manifestly 
to  be  regarded  as  the  product  of  the  labours.  "  Work  (re- 
marks Bengel)  elsewhere  imports  reward,  but  not  here.  For 
reward  follows  no  one  out  of  this  world  into  the  next,  but 
is  met  with  in  that  world.  However,  the  following  of  the  works 
indicates  that  there  is  to  be  reward."  This  furnishes  a  refutation 
to  the  remark  of  De  Wette,  "  By  a  metonymy  deeply  seated  in 
the  nature  of  things  work  is  put  as  identical  with  the  consequence 
or  reward  of  work,  while  elsewhere  the  latter,  according  to  the 
lower  view  of  barter,  is  looked  upon  as  different  from  the  former." 
This  "lower  view  of  barter"  has  place  also  here,  and  wherever 
the  living  God  is  truly  recognized.  If  we  identify  work  and 
reward,  placing  the  latter  only  in  the  satisfaction  to  one's  natural 
feelings,  which  accompanies  virtue,^  we  should  make  man  his  own 
rewarder. — The  for  has  been  changed  into  a  hut  by  those  who 
have  changed  the  resting  into  a  simple  repose.  A  resting  is  not 
to  be  thought  of,  if  their  works  do  not  follow  them. — When  once 
the  idea  of  resting  is  rightly  conceived,  the  antithesis  introduced 
by  the  hut,  Se,  will  not  appear  suitable. — It  is  said  :  not,  their 
works  follow  after,  but  they  follow  with  them.^  By  this  the  im- 
mediate consequence  and  accompanying  is  denoted.  The  expres- 
sion "  with  them,"  corresponds  to  the  "  from  henceforth"  going 
before.  The  works  would  follow,  though  they  were  only  reward- 
ed at  the  last  judgment.  Bengel  :  "  Whether  there  may  remain 
a  short,  and  little  regard,  or  even  none  at  all,  of  their  works  in  the 
world,  this  does  them  no  harm,  nor  do  they  inquire  about  it." 
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In  ver.  6 — 13,  the  temptation,  which  the  apparent  omnipo- 
tence of  the  beast  carried  along  with  it,  has  had  its  sting  taken 
outlay  the  reference  to  the  judgment,  which  threatens  the  world, 
that  plies  the  temptation.  Here,  the  judgment,  as  already 
entered,  presents  itself  to  the  eye  of  the  Seer,  and  indeed  under 
a  double  image — that  of  the  harvest,  ver.  14 — 16,  and  that  of  the 

1  So  Grotius  :  memoria  factorum,  unde  pax  et  tranquillitas  conscientiae. 

2  The  expression  ccKoXovdilv  fxird  is  found  out  of  the  Revelation  only  in  Luke  ix. 
49,  where  John  also  speaks  in  a  remarkable  manner. 
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vintage  and  the  wine-press,  vcr.  17 — 20.     Both  representation.*; 
possess  a  comprehensive  character.      What  in  liistory  is  realized 
in  a  wliole  series  of  judicial  acts,  which  at  last  run  out  into  the 
final  judgment,  is  here  brought  together  in  one  great  harvest,  one 
great  vintage  and  pressing  of  the   grapes.     Here,  as  also  in  the 
concluding  portion  of  Joel,  which  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  funda- 
mental passage,  it  is  quite  in  vain  to  attempt  to  refer  to  a  single 
phase  of  the  judgment,  what  by  its  throughout  general  keeping 
is  at  variance  with  every  more  special  interpretation.     Those  who 
attempted  this,  were  led  to  do  so  merely  from  not  perceiving  the 
relation  of  this  fourth  group  to  the  sixth,  the  peculiar  character- 
istic  of  which   consists   in  the  representation   of  the  particular 
phases  of  the  judgment,  the  harvest  and  the  vintage.     But  the 
real  import  of  this  section  is  also  misapprehended  by  those,  who 
speak  of  the  typical  or  preliminary  character  of  the  two  transac- 
tions.    The  sharp  sickle,  with  which  the   harvest  of  the  whole 
earth  is  reaped,  and  the  clusters  of  the  vine  of  the  earth  are 
cropt,  has  a  quite  peremptory  character.     It  leaves  nothing  over 
for  a  future  judgment ;  the  range  of  the  judgment  is  an  unlimited 
one ;  its  sphere  is  the  whole  earth  ;  and  its  severity  also  is  such 
as  to  admit  of  no  further  increase.     The  expositors  in  question 
have  falsely  substituted  the  provisional  nature  of  the  judgment 
itself  for  the  general  character  of  the  description  given  of  the 
judgment. — The   practical   aim   is,  to  give   courage   before    the 
world.     For  this  nothing  can  be   better  adapted,  than  to  "  con- 
sider its   end,"   Ps.  Ixxiii.  17.      Whoever,  looking  beyond  its 
seeming  almightiness,  will  fix  his  eye  on  the  white  cloud,  and  the 
Son  of  man  on  it  with  his  sharp  sickle,  he  can  atiord  to  laugh  at 
the  threatenings  of  the  world  ;  he  knows,  that  it  will  soon  itself 
suffer  something  far  worse  than  it  can  inflict  on  him  ;  and  that  he 
should  inevitably  be  involved  in  its  punishment,  if  he  were  to 
follow  its  guidance.     Stephen,  indeed,  found  it  an  easy  matter  to 
be  steadfast.     But  the  secret  of  his  strength  lay  in  this,  tliat  he 
was  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  in  consequence  looked  up  toward 
heaven  and  saw  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  Son  of  man  standing 
on  the  right  hand  of  God.     The  Spirit  would   also   raise   us   to 
like  strength,  when  he  si)eaks  through  John  and  sets  before  us 
such   rei>rcsentations   as   those  under  consideration.      Any  one, 
that  will  take  these  to  himself,   will   find  hiiusrlf  cured  of  that 
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natural  cowardice,  wliich  still  clings  to  all,  even  the  most  courage- 
ous, and  shall  be  enabled  to  ride  upon  the  high  places  of  the 
earth. 

Ver.  14.  And  I  saw,   and  behold  a  ivhite  cloud,  and  upon 
the  cloud  sat  one,  luho  was  like  a  Son  of  man;  he  had  a  golden 
crown  upon  his  head,  and  in  his  hand  a  sharp  sickle. —  The 
cloud  brings  a  judgment  in  view  ;    (corap.  on  the  clouds,  with 
which,  or  attended  by  which  the  Lord  comes,  as  a  shadow  of  the 
judgment  at  ch.  i.  7.)     That  the  cloud  is  white,  is  because  of  the 
glory  of  him  who  comes  to  execute  the  judgment ;  (see  on  white 
as  the  colour  of  bright  splendour,  the  symbolical  emblem  of  glory, 
and  hence  the  prevailing  colour  in  the  manifestation  of  Christ,  at 
ch.  iv.  4)  ;  hence  the  whiteness  bespeaks  the  frightful  character 
of  the  judgment.     In  Luke  xxi.  27,  and  Matt.  xxiv.  30,  "  And 
then  shall   appear  the   sign  of  the  Son  of  man  in  heaven,  and 
then  shall  all  the  tribes  of  the  earth  mourn,  and  they  shall  see 
the  Son  of  man  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  with  power  and 
great  glory,"  this  latter  expression,  "  with  power  and  great  glory," 
corresponds  to  the  white  cloud  in  the  passage  before  us.     A  glance 
at  the  white  cloud  is  as  consolatory  to  the  church,  as  it  is  terrible 
to  the  world,  for  which  it  is  the  herald  of  destruction.    When  the 
Lord's  people  find  sorrow  and   tribulation  in   the  world,  when 
every  thing  appears  to  be  lost  to  them,  when  they  are  apt  to  be- 
come faint  through  the  temptations  of  the  world,  let  them  but 
direct  their  view  to  the  white  cloud,  and  they  will  be  comforted 
and  strengthened. — On   the   words,  "  and  on  the  cloud  sat  one, 
who   was  like  a  Son  of  man,"  comp.  ch.  i.  13,   "And  in  the 
midst  of  the  lamps  one,  who  was  like  a  Son  of  man."     Here,  as 
there,  allusion  is  made  more  immediately  to  Matt.  xxiv.  30.    But 
the  proper  fundamental   passage   is  Dan.  vii.  13,   "  Behold  upon 
the  clouds  of  heaven  came  one,  like  a  Son  of  man." — The  crown  is 
everywhere  in  the  Revelation  the  sign  of  royal  dignity,  of  dominion 
— comp.  on  ch.  ix.  7,  vi.  2.  Christ  bears  it  as  the  King  of  kings  and 
the  Lord  of  lords,  to  whom,  consequently,  all  judgment  is  commit- 
ted, comp.  ch.  xix.  12. — The  sickle,  the  instrument  of  reaping 
the  harvest,  Christ  bears  as  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  (Matt,  ix,  38, 
comp.  Markiv.  38.)   "  To  bear  in  the  hand  a  sharp  sickle,  means 
to  be  ready  and  prepared  for  the  execution  of  a  frightful  judg- 
ment of  God  against  the  enemies  of  the  church."     By  the  image 
VOL.  II.  i 
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of  the  harvest  in  Scripture  is  denoted  primarily  the  spiritual  har- 
vest, or  the  gathering  of  souls  into  the  church  of  Christ  (Matth. 
ix  38  ;  John  iv.  35.)     Then,  it  signifies  "  the  end  of  the  world," 
the  final  decision  on  the  fates  of  the  righteous  and  the  wicked, 
when  both  parties  shall  be  gathered  to  their  proper  portion,  and 
housed,  as  it  were,  in  their  own  dwelling  (Matt.  xiii.  30,  39  ; 
Mark  iv.  29.)     Finally,  it  denotes  the  harvest  of  wrath,  the  one- 
half,  in  a  manner,  of  that  more  comprehensive  application  of  the 
image,  "  when  the  sin  and  wickedness  of  men  shall  have  grown 
till  it  has  become  ripe  for  visitation  and  just  punishment."     This 
last  use  of  the  image  is  the  oldest,  the  one  which  already  occurs 
in  the  Old  Testament.      The  proper  fundamental  passage  is  Joel 
iii.  12,  13,  where,  in  the  description  given  of  the  judgment  on 
the  heathen,  in  which  all  judgments  on  the  enemies  of  the  church 
are  combined  iuto  one  grand  image,  it  is  said,  "  Let  the  heathen 
be  wakened,  and  come  up  to  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat ;  for  there 
will  I  sit  to  judge  all  heathen  round  about.     Put  ye  in  the  sickle, 
for  the  harvest  is  ripe  ;  come,  get  you  down  ;  for  the  press  is  full, 
the  vats  overflow;  for  their  wickedness  is  great"     The  ripeness 
of  the  harvest,  the  fulness  of  the  vats,  indicates  the  fulness  of  the 
guilt.      On  the    expression,   "get   you  down,"    comp.  ver.   11, 
"Cause  thy  mighty  ones  to  come  down,  O  Lord,"  the  heavenly 
heroes  (Ps  ciii.  20),  who  shall  make  easy  work  with  the  pretended 
ones  on  earth.     The  whole  address  in  ver.  13  is  directed  to  the 
mighty  ones,  the  angels,  with  the  angol  of  the  Lord  at  their  head. 
In  like  manner,  in  Isa.  xxvii.  11,  the  harvest  is  the  harvest  of 
punisliment;  it  is  said  there  of  the  world's  strong  ones,  "  when 
their  harvest  has  become  dry  they  shall  be  broken  olf."     And  in 
Jer.  11.  33,  where  it  is  said  of  Babylon,  "  Yet  a  little  while,  and 
the  time  of  her  harvest  comes."     There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
liere  also  the  figure  denotes  the  harvest  of  punishment,  and  that 
we  are  to  reject  the  interpretation  of  Bengel,  who  remarks,  "  the 
vintage  is  expressive  only  of  wrath  and  punishment,  the  harvest 
is  entirely  of  a  gracious  character.      By  the  harvest  a  great  mul- 
titude of  the  righteous,  by  the  vintage  a  great  multitude  of  the 
wicked  are  taken  from  this  world."     In  a  i»roj>hetical  book  like 
ours,  it  is  from  the  first  probable,  that  the  j)rophetical  use  of  the 
figure  is  the  one  that  would  be  adopted.     The  special  allusion  to 
Joel  i.s  cloar  from  this,  tliat  here,  precisely  as  there,  the  harvest 
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and  the  vintage  are  immediately  connected  with  each  other.  It 
admits  of  no  doubt  that  the  passage  in  Joel  iii.  13  is  the  text 
which  forms  the  foundation  of  this  whole  section,  and  that  conse- 
quently the  application  of  the  image  there  furnishes  the  key  for 
the  one  made  here.  In  ver.  15  there  is  a  literal  allusion  to  Isa. 
xxvii.  11.  The  express  mention  of  the  sharpness  of  the  sickle 
shows,  that  we  have  to  do  with  a  judgment.  Bengel  himself 
remarks,  "  The  sharper  the  sickle  is,  the  more  it  takes  at  once, 
and  the  more  quickly  is  the  cutting  accomplished."  The  mention 
of  the  cloud  also  points  to  a  work  of  judgment;  wherever  Christ 
appears  on  a  cloud  the  work  immediately  in  hand  is  always  a  judg- 
ment. The  name,  too,  of  the  Son  of  man  points  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, as  it  is  chiefly  used,  according  to  the  fundamental  passage  of 
Daniel,  when  Christ  appears  for  judgment — comp.  John  v.  27,  and 
Rev.  i.  13.  A  contrast,  such  as  Bengel  supposes  between  the  har- 
vest and  the  vintage,  is  not  indicated  in  a  single  trait.  The  bring- 
ing home  of  the  righteous  is  never  represented  in  any  other  part  of 
Scripture  by  the  image  of  the  harvest,  and  here  also  it  is  quite 
unsuitable  to  the  connection. — Many  expositors  have  supposed 
that  it  is  not  Christ  who  appears  on  the  cloud,  but  an  ordinary 
angel.  But  the  marks  of  Christ  are  too  plain — the  form  of  a  Son 
of  man  (a  word  which,  from  the  original  passage  in  Daniel,  has 
been,  as  it  were,  set  apart  for  Christ),  the  sitting  on  the  cloud, 
the  golden  crown  (the  elders  might  fitly  bear  a  crown,  ch.  iv.  4, 
but  the  angels  never  appear  arrayed  in  crowns),  the  sharp  sickle 
as  the  symbol  of  his  judicial  power  toward  the  enemies  of  his 
church, — and  what  has  been  urged  against  Christ  as  the  subject 
cannot  stand  examination.  It  has  been  said,  that  the  person 
sitting  upon  the  cloud  is  pretty  plainly  indicated  to  be  an  angel ; 
for  in  ver.  15  another  angel  is  spoken  of.  But  Christ  also  ap- 
pears as  an  angel  in  ch.  vii.  2,  x.  1,  xviii.  1,  xx.  1.  It  is  urged 
that  Christ  cannot  receive  a  command  from  an  angel  (more  cor- 
rectly, through  an  angel.)  But  the  same  thing  occurs  in  the  Apo- 
calypse as  in  the  Gospel  of  John,  where  "  the  activity  of  the  Son 
always  takes  its  impulse  from  that  of  the  Father,  and  treads  in  its 
footsteps"  (Koestlin,  p.  97),  where  Christ  says  in  ch.  v.  30,  "  I 
can  do  nothing  of  myself,  as  I  hear,  so  I  judge,"  and  in  ch.  v.  19, 
"  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  the  Son  can  do  nothing  of  him- 
self, but  what  he  seeth  the  Father  do ;  for  what  things  soever  he 

i2 
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doeth,  these  also  doeth  the  Son  likcw-ise;"  and  where,  in  ch.  v. 
27,  the  power  of  Christ  to  execute  judgment  is  referred  back  to  the 
Father.  In  like  manner  the  Apocalypse  expressly  teaches,  that 
the  Son  has  nothing  which  he  has  not  received  from  the  Father — 
comp.  on  ch.  i.  1.  In  the  angel  who  here  brings  to  Christ  the 
commission  of  the  Father,  this  view  of  Christ's  dependence  on  the 
Father,  to  whom  he  is  united  by  identity  of  nature,  and  whose 
will  is  not  alien  to  him,  has  assumed,  as  it  were,  flesh  and  blood. 
By  the  description  of  his  appearance  satisfaction  is  done  to  the 
identity  of  nature,  which  is  brought  out  with  equal  distinctness 
in  the  Apocalypse  and  in  the  Gospel.  It  is  further  urged,  that 
the  angels,  and  not  Christ,  are  represented  in  Matth.  xiii.  41  as 
executing  the  judgment.  That  passage,  however,  does  not  exclude 
Christ  from  sitting  on  the  cloud,  but  rather  implies  it.  For  there, 
too,  the  Son- of  man  appears  as  presiding  in  the  judgment,  while 
the  angels  are  only  his  servants.  If  it  was  not  Christ  who  sat 
upon  the  cloud,  he  would  be  altogether  excluded  from  the  judg- 
ment— He,  to  whom,  even  according  to  John,  the  Father  has 
committed  all  judgment,  and  whose  presence  was  the  more  indis- 
pensable here,  as  the  judgment  to  be  executed  is  against  the 
enemies  of  the  Lamb.  Finally,  it  is  alleged  that  the  contrast 
here  to  the  harvest-angel  is  the  angel  of  the  wine-press,  and  that 
this  cannot  possibly  be  Christ.  But  the  angel  of  the  wine-press 
is  certainly  Christ ;  and  because  he  is  so.  it  must  be  he  also,  who 
appears  with  the  sharp  harvest-sickle. 

Ver.  15.  And  another  angel  went  out  of  the  temple,  and  cried 
with  a  loud  voice  to  him  that  sat  on  the  cloud.  Send  thy  sicHe 
and  reap,  for  the  hour  for  reaping  is  come ;  for  the  harvest  of 
the  earth  has  become  dry. — The  heavenly  temple  (comp.  on  cli. 
vii.  15,  xi.  19),  is  the  symbol  of  the  church  ;  and  the  scat  of  God, 
not  generally,  but  only  in  so  far  as  the  aflairs  of  the  church  are 
concerned.  It  is  simply  on  this  account,  that  the  command  to 
reap  goes  forth  from  the  temple,  the  misdeeds  to  be  punished 
being  such  as  had  been  committed  against  the  church,  and  so  the 
judgment  had  its  root  in  the  relation  of  God  to  his  church  on 
earth. — Tlie  call  to  send  the  sickle,  rests  on  a  personification  of 
the  sickle,  the  instrument  is  represented  as  an  assistant. \ — The 

•  III  Mark  iv.  2!>,  tlie  expression  /t-novriWn  to  ipiiravov  ocriirs  oxactly  as  here. 
The  poetical  exprcHsion  points  to  a  poetical  ground,  the  pnssHgp  in  Jofl.      In  other 
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expression,  the  hour  is  come,  occurs  in  no  part  of  Scripture  so 
often,  as  in  the  Gospel  of  John,  comp.  ch.  ii.  4,  vii.  30,  viii.  20, 
xvi.  21,  25,  32,  xvii,  1,  etc.  There  are  not  properly  two  reasons 
assigned  for  the  call,  as  Bengel  supposes,  but  only  one — the  hour 
is  come ;  and  this  again  is  based  on  the  consideration,  that  the 
harvest  of  the  earth  has  become  dry.  The  punishment  must  not 
be  delayed,  if  the  measure  of  iniquity  has  become  full  (see  Gen. 
XV.  16  ;  Matth.  xxiii,  32),  "  Where  the  carcase  is,  there  the 
eagles  shall  be  gathered  together."  If  any  one,  therefore,  would 
know,  whether  a  new  phase  of  the  harvest  may  be  drawing  nigh, 
he  has  only  to  inquire,  whether  the  fields  are  becoming  "  white 
to  the  harvest."  That  such  is  the  case  in  the  present  day,  that 
now  the.  harvest  of  the  earth  has  become  dry.  who  can  doubt  \ 
Bengel  even  in  his  day  complained,  "  Any  one  that  will  carefully 
investigate  the  matter  will  find,  that  formerly  people  were  wont 
to  dig  more  deeply,  that  they  possessed  a  spirit  of  greater  serious- 
ness, that  they  held  more  firmly  by  the  word  of  God,  that  the  obli- 
gations of  holiness  and  the  experiences  of  spiritual  influence  were 
much  more  inward,  more  savoury  and  tender,  and  more  deeply 
rooted  than  they  appear  to  be  now.  It  seems  as  if  much  of  what 
had  been  provided  in  earlier  times,  still  continued  to  exist,  but 
with  enough  ado  to  save  itself  from  ruin."  And  during  the 
century  which  has  passed  since  he  wrote  thus,  matters  have  been 
retrograding  more  and  more. 

Ver.  16.  And  he,  who  sat  upon  the  cloud,  thrust  in  his  sickle 
on  the  earth,  and  the  earth  was  reaped. — The  harvest  of  the 
earth  is  ripe,  the  harvest  of  the  earth  is  reaped.  Whence  we 
plainly  perceive  the  comprehensive  character  of  this  judgment. 
The  harvest  of  Babylon  is  only  a  part  of  this  harvest,  the  be- 
ginning of  it.  The  last  great  harvest  day  is  described  in  ch.  xx. 
9.  The  word  in  ch.  xiv.  7,  "  the  hour  of  his  judgment  is  come," 
entirely  agrees  as  to  the  meaning,  only  with  this  difference,  that 
the  judgment  is  there  spoken  of  as  at  hand,  and  here  of  having 
already  entered.  He,  who  may  be  brought  before  an  earthly 
judge,  should  above  all  have  his  eye  intently  fixed  on  the  heavenly 
judge.  "  God  judges  on  the  earth" — this  is  the  best  preserva- 
tive against  the  denial  of  the  truth  out  of  fear  for  human  judges, 

respects  also  tlic  passage  in  Mark  is  the  most  nearly  related  to  ours  of  all  the  Evan- 
gelists. 
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not  excepting  the  court  of  judgment  which  is  formed  by  public 
opinion. 

Ver.  17.  And  another  angel  went  out  of  the  temple  in  heaven, 
who  had  also  a  sharp  sickle.  Bengel  :  "  If  the  world  will  always 
do  what  it  pleases  in  its  own  time,  and  makes  one  display  after 
another,  God,  on  the  other  hand,  knows  still  better,  what  is  to 
be  done,  when  his  long-suffering  has  reached  its  end."  The  angel 
is  described  as  ano^Aer,  primarily  with  reference  to  ver.  15.  For 
only  the  angel  there  mentioned  is  expressly  called  by  that  name. 
If  anyone,  however,  would  go  back  to  ver.  14,  no  doubt  can  be 
raised  on  this  ground,  from  the  expression,  "  another  angel,"  as 
to  Christ  being  here  also  meant  by  it.  For  the  name  of  angel  has 
respect,  not  to  the  person,  but  to  the  mission.  We  can  think  of 
none  but  Christ.  For,  the  two  images  of  the  harvest  and  the 
vintage  are  too  closely  connected  with  each  other,  to  admit  of  the 
latter,  along  with  the  treading  of  the  grapes,  being  given  up  to 
another  than  him  to  whom  the  former  belonged ;  the  rather  as 
the  badge  of  the  sickle  is  common  to  both.  The  work,  besides, 
is  too  great,  to  be  committed  to  a  single  ordinary  angel,  and  the 
office  would  tread  too  closely  on  the  honour  of  Christ,  to  whom  all 
judgment  has  been  committed  by  the  Father.  The  character  of 
the  judgment  also,  as  exercised  upon  the  enemies  of  Christ,  would 
thereby  be  darkened.  Finally,  the  one  who  treads  the  wine-press 
can,  according  to  Isa.  Ixiii.,  be  no  other  than  Christ,  and  he  also 
appears  as  such  in  the  passage,  ch.  xix.  15,  from  which  the  one 
before  us  cannot  be  divorced. — That  the  angel  proceeds  out  of  the 
temple,  shews  that  Christ  appears  for  the  good  of  his  persecuted 
church,  with  the  sickle. — In  regard  to  the  words,  "  Wiio  had  also 
a  sharp  sickle,"  it  is  clear,  that  we  must  not  substitute  for  the 
sickle  another  instrument,  one  commonly  used  in  the  gathering  of 
grapes.  The  small  agricultural  interest  is  overbalanced  by  the 
higher  design  of  indicating,  through  the  oneness  of  the  instrument, 
the  internal  connection  that  subsists  between  the  harvest  and  the 
vintage. — When  fear  would  drive  any  one  to  concessions,  let  him 
only  glance  at  this  angel  with  the  sharp  sickle,  that  comes  out  of 
the  heavenly  temple,  and  he  Mill  feel  as  if  a  sword  pierced  his 
heart. 

Ver.   18.  And  another  angel  v'cnt  forth  from  the  altar,  ivho 
has  jwiver  over  fire,  arid  cried  with  a  loud  cry  to  him,  trho  had 
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the  sharp  sickle,  and  said,  Send  thy  sharp  sickle,  and  cut  the 
clusters  of  the  vine  of  the  earth,  for  its  clusters  have  become 
ripe. — Bengel :  "  In  the  harvest  he,  to  whom  it  is  cried  with  a 
loud  voice,  is  more  gloriously  described  ;  but  in  the  vintage  a 
peculiar  power  is  ascribed  to  him,  who  calls  with  a  loud  cry,  and 
demands  the  gathering  of  the  grapes."  The  fact,  that  here  he  who 
has  the  sharp  sickle  is  less  pointedly  described,  is  to  be  ex- 
plained from  the  closely  related  character  of  the  two  images  of 
judgment.  The  second  representation  is  to  be  supplemented 
from  the  first.  The  altar,  without  any  additional  epithet,  is  the 
altar  of  burnt-offering.  That  the  angel  goes  forth  from  it  may 
be  explained  by  a  reference  to  Amos  ix.  1,  "  I  saw  the  Lord 
standing  upon  the  altar ;  and  he  said,  Smite  the  lintel  of  the 
door,  that  the  posts  may  shake  ;  and  cut  them  on  the  head  all  of 
them  ;  and  the  remnant  of  them  I  will  slay  with  the  sword  ;  he 
that  fleeth  of  them  shall  not  flee  away,  and  he  that  escapeth  of 
them  shall  not  be  delivered."  Ezek.  ix.  is  also  to  be  taken  into 
account  as  a  farther  enlargement  of  this  declaration,  and  as  the 
oldest  commentary  on  it.  There,  at  the  Lord's  command,  who 
comes  to  deliver  his  people,  appear  the  ministers  of  his  righteous- 
ness. They  step  forth  (the  scene  is  in  the  temple)  beside  the 
brazen  altar.  Hence,  with  Amos  this  altar  is  the  place  of  trans- 
gression. There  lie  the  unatoned  iniquities  of  the  people  in  one 
huge  mass,  the  iniquities  of  both  houses  of  Israel,  instead  of  the 
rich  treasury  of  love  and  faith  which  should  have  been  found  there 
embodied  in  sacrifice.  In  that  place  of  transgressioi^  the  Lord 
appears  for  the  purpose  of  glorifying  himself  in  the  destruction  of 
those  who  would  not  glorify  him  in  their  lives.  So  now,  we 
might  suppose  here  also  that  the  angel  comes  from  the  altar  on 
account  of  the  foul  gifts  which  had  been  presented  on  it — on 
account  of  the  brimstone-fire  of  the  hellish  wickedness  whicli  had 
been  burning  there  instead  of  the  holy  fire  of  God's  sacrifice.  But 
what  decides  against  this  interpretation  is  the  circumstance  that 
the  altar  belongs  only  to  the  church,  while  the  heathen,  who  are 
the  subjects  of  the  judgment,  had  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  they  had 
not  defiled  it  with  their  gifts,  and  could  not  call  forth  the  divine 
vengeance  upon  the  desecration.  We  must,  therefore,  seek  for 
an  explanation  of  this  passage  in  ch.  vi.  9,  10.  Under  the  altar 
of  the  heavenly  sanctuary  lie  the  souls  of  those  who  were  slain  for 
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the  word  of  God  and  the  testimony  wiiich  they  had,  in  consequence 
of  their  being  sacrificed  on  the  altar.  From  thence  the  slain  cry 
with  a  loud  voice,  and  say,  "  How  long,  0  Lord,  holy  and  true, 
dost  thou  not  judge  and  avenge  our  blood  on  those  who  dwell  on 
the  earth  !"  The  angel  conies  forth  from  the  altar  to  avenge  the 
blood  of  the  saints  which  had  been  shed  upon  the  altar.  Then, 
we  can  also  understand  why  the  angel  should  coxwq'  out  of  the 
altar  and  x\oi  from  it,  as  if  ascending  from  its  base,  because,  ac- 
cording to  ch.  vi.,  the  souls  of  the  martyred  saints  lay  there. 
(Ewald's  attempt  to  substitute /rojn  for  out  o/is  quite  unsucces- 
ful.)  Ch.  xvi.  7  also,  where  the  altar  is  represented  as  saying, 
"  Yea,  Lord,  righteous  and  true  are  thy  judgments,"  favours  this 
explanation.  The  altar  is  there  viewed  as  the  place  where  the 
blood  of  saints  and  prophets  had  been  shed.  Still  further,  ch.  ix. 
13  is  analogous,  where  the  punishment  of  the  world  is  sought  from 
the  golden  altar,  as  the  place  of  the  prayers  of  God's  people. 
There,  as  having  respect  to  the  thirst  for  the  execution  of  Gods 
judgment  on  the  world,  the  ardent  supplication  of  the  saints ; 
here,  their  blood. — The  angel  has  poit'er  over  Jire.  Fire  is  com- 
monly used  in  the  Revelation  as  the  symbol  of  divine  wrath  and 
judgment  (comp.  on  ch.  iv.  5,  viii.  5);  and  that  it  is  to  be  taken 
in  this  sense  here  also,  is  plain  from  the  message  that  follows, 
which  treats  of  the  execution  of  judgment  witiiout  making  any 
mention  of  fire,  which  consequently  must  be  fire,  not  in  a  literal, 
but  a  figurative  sense.  In  ver.  19  the  wrath  of  God  corres- 
ponds to  .this  fire.  That  his  wrath  should  appear  under  the 
image  of  fire  has  its  foundation  in  the  reference  to  the  fire  of  the 
altar.  The  fire  of  Gods  wrath  utterly  consumes  those  M'ho  are 
accused  before  God  by  the  fire  of  the  sacrifice  of  his  saints  ;  comp. 
ch.  viii.  T),  where,  in  like  manner,  the  wrath-fire  is  used  in  refer- 
once  to  the  fire  of  the  altar,  only  with  this  ditforence.  that  the 
fire  there  is  the  fire  of  prai/er,  here  the  fire  o\'  sucrijice.  The 
power  is  of  such  a  kind  as  may  belong  to  an  angel ;  he  who  has 
power  is  at  the  samctime  under  power  (Matt.  viii.  0.)  The 
])Ower  is  that  only  of  a  subaltern  In  the  full  sense  God  alone 
has  power  over  fire  (comp.  xvi.  9.)  A  limitation  is  also  supplied 
by  what  follows  ;  as  from  this  it  appears  that  the  power  over  fire 
con.Hi.sts  in  the  circumstance,  that  he  has  to  carry  to  him,  to 
whom  the  Father  has  committed  all  judgment,  the  message  that 
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the  time  for  it  had  now  come.  On  the  words,  "  the  clusters  of 
the  vine  of  the  earth,"  Bengel  remarks,  "  The  hlood-stream 
(rather,  the  sea  of  blood)  thereof  is  so  deep,  and  runs  (extends) 
so  far,  that  no  other  field  but  that  of  the  whole  world  is  great 
enough  to  bear  such  vast  clusters." 

Ver.  19.  And  the  angel  struck  with  his  sickle  at  the  earth, 
and  cut  the  vine  of  the  earth,  and  threw  (the  cut-oflf  clusters) 
into  the  great  wine-press  of  the  wrath  of  God.  What  the  wine- 
press is  for  common  clusters,  that  is  the  wrath  of  God  for  these, 

Ver.  20.  And  the  wine-press  was  trodden  without  the  city, 
and  blood  canne  out  of  the  luine-press,  even  unto  the  bridles  of 
the  horses,  a  tract  of  a  thousatid  six  hundred  stadia  broad. 
The  city,  without  any  accompanying  epithet,  can  only  be  the  city, 
which  was  the  city  by  way  of  eminence  in  the  strictly  bible  terri- 
tory, "  the  holy  city  "  (ch.  xi.  1),  Jerusalem.  But  this  in  the 
Revelation  is  always  a  designation  of  the  church  (see  vol.  i.  p. 
425.)  That  the  wine-press  was  trodden  out  of  the  city,  indicates 
that  the  members  of  the  church  are  not  the  object  of  the  judicial 
agency  of  God,  that  this  has  respect  to  the  execution  of  judgment 
on  the  world  as  opposed  to  the  church.  Parallel  is  ch.  vii.  1 — 8, 
which  represents  the  preservation  of  believers  amid  the  judgments 
that  threaten  the  world.  The  despised  and  hated  "  city"  is  now 
the  only  place  of  security  and  deliverance  ;  but  its  gates  are  shut 
against  its  despisers  and  enemies.  What  is  said  of  the  triumphant 
church  in  ch.  xxi.  27,  "  and  there  shall  in  no  wise  enter  into  it 
anything  that  defileth,  neither  whatsoever  worketh  abomination 
or  maketh  a  lie,"  and  in  ch.  xxii.  15,  holds  true  also  of  the  church 
militant.  Bengel  :  "  We  here  learn  that  the  wicked  are  to  be 
altogether  excluded  from  the  city  of  God  as  castaways  ;  that  they 
themselves  shall  be  made  to  feel  to  their  cost  how  great  a  salva- 
tion they  have  despised,  and  that  they  shall  be  made  to  serve  as 
a  salutary  and  refreshing  spectacle  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  city 
of  God."  Comp.  Isa.  Ixvi.  24.  According  to  ch.  xx.  9  we  have 
probably  to  conceive  of  the  "  city"  as  being  besieged  by  those 
who  are  here  thrown  into  the  wine-press.  In  the  last  chapter  of 
Joel,  also,  the  enemies  on  whom  the  judgments  of  God  alight  are 
gathered  against  Jerusalem  ;  by  which  is  expressed  in  a  sensuous 
form  the  idea,  that  hostility  to  the  church  is  the  occasion  of 
the  judgment. — Blood  comes  forth  from  the  wine -press.     Wine  is 
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called  in  the  Old  Testament  (Geu.  xlix.  11;  Dent,  xxxii.  14) 
the  blood  of  grapes,  not  on  account  of  its  red  colour,  but  because 
it  is  prepared  from  the  juice  and  strength  of  grapes  ;  comp.  Isa. 
Ixiii.  3 — 6.  But  these  grapes  yield  real  blood. — The  blood 
reaches,  so  deep  is  the  sea  of  blood  which  comes  from  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  the  wicked  on  the  earth,  even  to  the  bridles  of  the 
horses.  "  Oh  !  how  vast  a  supply  of  fruit  must  there  have  been 
to  afford  so  great  a  stream  of  blood  !"  The  mention  of  the  horses' 
bridles  seems  at  first  sight  to  shew  that  in  the  execution  of  the 
judgments,  which  are  here  gathered  into  a  great  and  appalling 
image,  God  may  serve  himself,  to  some  extent  at  least,  of  men  ; 
comp.  ch.  ix.  7,  13 — 21,  where  the  four  angels  invade  the  earth 
with  an  incredible  warlike  force.  But  the  warlike  forces  may  also 
be  those  of  the  heavenly  hosts  (comp.  ch.  xix.  11,  15),  by 
which  the  treader  of  the  wine-press  is  accompanied  in  his  venge- 
ful enterprise.  And  this  is  the  natural  supposition,  according  to 
the  passage  just  referred  to,  as  there  the  warlike  hosts  come  forth 
on  white  horses  in  connection  with  the  work  of  treading  the  wine- 
press ;  and  as  elsewhere  no  mention  is  made  of  human  instruments 
of  judgment,  either  in  the  harvest  or  in  the  treading  of  the  wine- 
press. What  is  written  there  stands  related  to  the  representa- 
tion here,  as  a  part  to  the  whole.  The  mention  of  the  horses 
would  be  too  isolated  if  they  did  not  belong  to  the  train,  by 
which  the  angel  with  the  sharp  sickle  is  immediately  attended. 
In  the  fundamental  passage  of  Joel  also,  the  heroes  or  mighty 
ones  are  those  of  God,  the  angels. — Such  is  the  depth  of  the  sea 
of  blood,  but  its  breadth  measures  IGOO  stadia.  We  are  here  to 
take  for  our  starting-post  the  holy  city,  before  whose  gates  the 
sea  ot  blood  (a  .sea,  not  a  river,  as  also  in  Ezek.  xxxii.  (iand  Isa. 
xxxiv.  3)  begins,  and  completes  a  circle  of  1600  stadia.'  The 
number  denotes  a  judgment  encircling  the  whole  earth.  Four, 
the  signature  of  the  earth  (comp.  on  ch.  iv.  G,  vii.  1,  ix.  14,  xiii. 
7,  xiv.  6)  is  first  multiplied  by  itself,  and  then  again  by  100. 
Quite  similar  is  the  formation  of  the  144^000;  the  fundamental 
number  is  twelve,  first  multii)lied  by  itself,  and  then  by  1000. 
Similar  also  is  the  formation  of  the  luimber  6lG.  According  to 
several  expositors  th«*  number  here  must  be  the  length  of  Pah«s- 

I   Tlir  n-ro  of  diHtancu  from.     Tins  peculiar  UHngc  In  foiiii(l   in   tin-  wIkiIp  (if  llic  New 
Tc.'^tunirnl  only  in  the  Apociilyptir  and  in  the  Unnpel  of  .lohn,  ch.  xi.  18,  xxi.  8. 
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tine.  But  this  proceeds  on  tlie  false  supposition  that  it  is  a 
stream  of  blood  which  is  here  spoken  of,  instead  of  a  sea  of  blood. 
Besides,  the  length  of  Palestine  cannot  be  made  properly  to  square 
with  such  a  measurement ;  so  that  we  are  thrown  on  mere  con- 
jecture, to  which  no  licence  is  given  in  the  Apocalypse.  Finally, 
one  does  not  see  what  Palestine  could  have  to  do  here,  since 
throughout  the  Apocalypse  it  has  no  signification  attached  to  it. 


THE  GROUP  OF  THE  SEVEN  VIALS. 

(Ch.  XV.  and  xvi.) 

The/owriA  group  delineates  the  conflict  waged  by  the  three  ene- 
mies of  the  kingdom  of  God  against  it ;  the  sixth,  how  they  are 
one  after  another  vanquished.  The  fifth  forms  a  sort  oi  prelude  to 
the  latter.  The  kingdom  of  God  has  no  absolute  past;  all  the 
old  deeds  of  God  become  new  again  in  it,  whenever  the  circum- 
stances recur,  which  called  them  forth.  Thus,  here,  the  Egyp- 
tian plagues  revive  again,  by  means  of  which  in  ancient  times 
the  beast,  whose  fury  had  once  more  begun  to  exhibit  itself  in 
the  days  of  John,  was  visited  in  its  first  form  of  manifestation, 
and  was  at  last  crushed. 

The  Seer  beholds  seven  angels,  who  have  the  last  seven  plagues, 
ch.  XV.  1.  In  the  presence  of  these  angels  and  their  work  the 
just  made  perfect  sing,  with  anticipative  confidence,  the  praise  of 
God,  ver.  2 — 4.  Then  the  seven  angels  proceed  forth  from  the 
temple  of  God,  and  seven  vials  are  given  to  them  filled  with  the 
wrath  of  God,  ver.  5 — 8.  How  the  seven  vials,  one  after  another, 
are  poured  out,  and  what  effects  proceed  from  them,  is  repre- 
sented in  ch.  xvi.,  at  the  close  of  which  we  find  the  power  of  the 
world  lying  shattered  to  pieces  on  the  ground. 

Ch.  XV.  ver.  1.  And  I  saw  another  sign  in  heaven,  great 
and  wonderful ;  seven  angels,  that  had  the  last  seven  plagues  ; 
for  luith  them  is  finished  the  wrath  of  God.  A  great  and 
wonderful  sign  (comp.  the  expression,  "  a  great  sign,"  in  ch. 
xii.  1,  and  "  another  sign  "  in  ch.  xii.  3)  this  vision  is  called,  not 
in  respect  to  the  others,  but  considered  by  itself;  not  in  contrast 
to  the  otliers,  but  as  a  part  of  the  whole.     This  book  consists  of 
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simply  such  signs.  The  words  indicate,  that  a  new  scene  begins. 
That  the  si>;n  is  called  great  and  wonderful  on  account  of  the 
height  of  the  matter  denoted  by  it,  is  evident  from  the  intention- 
ally corresponding  expression  in  ver.  3,  "  Great  and  wonderful  are 
thy  works." — The  question,  whether  the  seven  angels  here  are 
identical  with  the  angels  to  whom  the  seven  trumpets  were  given, 
is  a  frivolous  one.  As  seven  angels  are  mentioned  quite  indefi- 
nitely, we  are  alike  without  grounds  for  considering  them  either 
as  identical  or  as  different. — For  the  present,  John  sees  merely 
the  seven  angels,  and  only  afterwards  the  temple  and  their  pro- 
ceeding out  of  it.  That  they  are  there  represented  as  coming  out 
of  the  temple,  does  not  imply,  that  they  had  been  shut  up  in  the 
temple.  Their  connection  with  the  temple  serves  merely  to  ex- 
press a  thought,  which  still  could  not  be  distinctly  expressed  here. 
— The  angels  have  the  seven  last  plagues.  The  instruments  of 
these  plagues,  the  seven  vials,  are  only  said  to  have  been  given  to 
them  at  ver.  7.  How  John  should  have  already  known,  that  they 
had  the  seven  last  plagues,  is  not  said.  But  they  no  doubt  had 
their  signature,  which  was  revealed  to  him  by  the  Spirit.  Their 
countenance  alone  must  have  bespoken  them  to  be  ministers  of 
judgment.  The  eye  as  of  a  flame  of  fire  speaks  not  less  distinctly 
than  the  vials. — It  has  often  been  supposed,  that  this  verse  sup- 
plies the  place  of  a  superscription,  introduces  by  abriefanticipative 
survey,  what  is  reported  at  length  in  the  description  that  follows. 
And,  undoubtedly,  it  is  the  case,  that  the  verse  to  some  extent 
supplies  the  place  of  a  superscription.  But  it  is  not  the  less 
certain,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  is  not  reported  on  the  apjtear- 
ance  of  the  angels  by  w;iy  of  anticipation,  but  that  a  preliminary 
view  of  the  seven  angels  was  already  granted  to  the  Seer.  What 
was  perceived  by  him  in  ver.  2 — 4  implies  this  ;  it  must  have  been 
intelligible  to  him,  if  he  had  not  previously  seen  the  great  and 
wonderful  sight  of  the  seven  angels.  It  is  to  what  these  were 
destined  to  accomplish  that  the  song  of  ])raise  refers,  which  was 
raised  by  those  who  stood  on  the  sea  of  glass  mingled  with  fire. 
Only  in  the  presence  of  the  seven  angels  could. they  sing  as  they 
did.  The  song  forms  a  commentary  on  the  aj>pearance  of  the 
angels.  VVe  have  an  air  without  words,  if  these  did  not  precede. 
Ch.  viii.  2  is  quite  analogous.  There  the  prophet  sees  the  angels 
with  the   .seven   Iruinpct.s       'JMi»n   in    ver.   3 — 5   follow.s  a   ;?ort  of 
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prelude,  the  vision  of  the  angel  with  frankincense.  Thereafter 
commences  the  work  of  the  seven  ministers  of  divine  vengeance. 
— The  prophet  sees  the  angels  who  have  the  seven  last  plagues. 
Why  they  are  so  called  is  expressly  stated  :  "  because  by  them  is 
the  wrath  of  God  finished."  We  have  here  a  clear  and  certain 
proof  for  the  division  of  the  Revelation  into  groups.  After  these 
seven  plagues  no  others  can  come.  If  the  wrath  is  finished  (comp. 
Isa.  ix.  20  ;  Dan.  xi.  36;  Lam.  iv.  11)  no  further  manifestations 
of  it  can  possibly  enter.  Bengel's  remark,  "  after  the  completion 
of  the  seven  plagues,  the  holy  displeasure  of  God  toward  the  other 
enemies  does  not  therefore  cease,"  is  only  an  evidence  of  embar- 
rassment. The  subject  of  discourse  is  of  the  last  plagues  gener- 
ally, of  the  finishing  of  the  wrath  of  God,  without  any  limitation 
as  to  the  object.  The  song,  also,  which  the  conquerors  sing  on 
the  sea  of  glass,  shows  that  matters  can  proceed  no  farther  on  the 
same  scene.  It  implies,  that  the  end  is  absolutely  reached.  And 
if  still  in  the  chapters  that  follow  (ch.  xvii. — xx.)  there  are  deli- 
neated frightful  judgments  of  God,  the  only  possible  explanation 
is,  that  a  co-ordinate  series  is  introduced,  that  at  ch.  xvii.  we 
have  a  new  beginning.  By  these  seven  plagues  the  worldly  power 
is  completely  annihilated.  But  this  does  not  hinder,  that  in  the 
following  portions  other  aspects  of  this  great  drama  should  be  ex- 
hibited ;  nay,  it  is  necessary  that  this  should  be  done  ;  a  group 
must  still  follow,  to  disclose  what  we  naturally  expect  after  the 
vision  of  the  three  enemies  in  ch.  xii. — xiv.  These  plagues  are 
all  inflicted  on  the^rs^  beast  and  his  worshippers;  of  the  fate  of 
the  second  beast,  and  of  the  great  author  of  the  seduction,  Satan, 
we  learn  nothing  here.  And  evert  in  regard  to  the  first  beast,  we 
still  do  not  receive  a  complete  answer  to  the  questions  which  na- 
turally arise  out  of  ch.  xii. — xiv.  The  beast  is  here  always  re- 
presented as  a  whole,  and  as  the  object  of  the  judicial  severity  of 
God.  But  in  ch.  xiii.  1  mention  is  made  of  the  heads  and  horns 
of  the  beast.  What  becomes  of  these,  of  the  former  in  so  far  as 
they  are  still  present  and  future,  we  expect  some  disclosure  to  be 
given.  We  expect  to  find  represented,  not  merely  the  judgments 
on  the  beast,  the  ungodly  power  of  the  world  in  general,  but  the 
judgments  also  on  its  individual  phases.  Now,  all  this  we  do  find 
in  ch.  xvii. — xx.,  to  which  the  present  group  stands  in  the  rela- 
tion of  a  prelude. — The  "  last"  judgments  of  God  are  represented 
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also  by  tlie  two  groups  of  the  seven  seals  and  the  seven  trumpets. 
This  is  as  certain  as  that  they  each  bring  things  to  a  termination, 
have  their  issue  in  exliibiting  the  ungodly  world  prostrate  on  the 
ground.     The  difference  between  the   present  group  and   these 
earlier  ones  is  merely,  that  the  former  take  for  granted  what  is 
described  in  ch.  xii. — xiv. — that  here  the  judgments  alight  on  the 
ungodly  power  of  the  world,  while  there  the  object  of  the  judicial 
severity  of  God  is  more  generally  delineated.     There  ungodli- 
ness, here  the  ungodly  power  of  the  world.     It  accords  with 
this,  that  the  seven  plagues  are  here  brought  in.     This  designa- 
tion of  the  judgments  of  God  has  respect  to  the  plagues  of  Egypt 
(conip.  Ex.  ix.   14),  the  object  of  which  was  not  the  ungodly 
world  in  general,  but  specially  the  ungodly  world-power.     The 
plagues  and  the  beast  necessarily  go  together.      Because   the 
name  of  ])lagues  was  formerly  appropriated  to  denote  the  judg- 
ments of  God  on  the  first  phase  of  that  power,  so  here  also  the 
judgments  that  were  impending  over  it  are  called  by  the  name  of 
plagues.' — As  compared  with  the  two  earlier  groups  the  short- 
ness of  this,  in  its  representation  of  the  judgments  of  God,  is  pe- 
culiar.    Those  follow  stroke  upon  stroke.     The  meaning  of  this 
racy  shortness — which  has  the  same  end  in  view  as  elsewhere  the 
full  delineation — which  is  but  one  of  diverse  ways  to  impress  the 
mind,  and  is  here  the  more  in  its  place,  as  the  exhibition  of  the 
important    sixth  group   hastens  on — has   been   quite  misappre- 
hended by  those,  who  conclude   from  it,  that  the  seven  plagues, 
which  accompany  the  worldly  power  through  whole  centuries,  and 
each  of  which  brings  together  in  a  condensed  form  what  is  con- 
stantly roi)cating  itself  anew,  as  often  as  the  worldly  power  renews 
its  hostility  toward  the  kingdom  of  God,  shall  have  to  run  their 
course  in  averybricf  space  of  time. — The  expression,  "is  finished," 
is  u.sed  by  way  6f  anticipation  ;  it  shall  be  finished,  when  all  the 
seven  shall  have  taken  effect. 

Ver.  2.  And  I  saw  as  a  sea  of  glass  mingled  with  fire,  and 

1  That  the  word  has  here  the  Hmited  seuse  indicated  above,  is  clear  from  the  corres- 
|)ondi'iice  of  the  refjTeucL'a  to  the  Kgypliaii  jiIhk'hih,  whirh  pcrvnde  the  wliole  descrip 
lion,  and  is  also  ronnrmed  hy  ch.  xi.6  It  is  only  in  nn  i-xriptionnl  wiiy.  thiu  in  eli.  ix. 
20,  the  jnd(,'ment8  of  the  trumpets  are  denoti-d  by  plHgues.  The  goutnil  phraseology 
does  not  cxtlude  tin- piirticulor.  If  tliis  t\mU  place  licre,  then  tin-  plat,Mii'B,  even  upiirt 
from  thccxpliinalion  we  Imvc  given,  ciiniiot  be  i-iillotl  ilie  Iml  with  rrfcnMicc  lo  curliiT 
oiu'M  ;  for  no  fnrWfr  /iliitfiifii  hud  been  spoken  of. 
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them  that  had  gotten  the  victory  of  the  beast  and  of  his  image, 
and  of  the  number  of  his  name,  that  they  stood  on  the  sea  of 
glass  and  had  the  harps  of  God.  The  sea  denotes  the  great  flood 
of  the  wonderful  works  of  God,  of  his  righteous  and  holy  ways, 
of  his  judicial  acts  manifested  among  men.  The  glass  denotes 
their  blamelessness  and  purity ;  and  the  sea  being  mingled  with 
fire,  indicates  that  it  is  chiefly  about  the  manifestations  of  God's 
wrath,  his  punitive  righteousness,  that  the  vision  is  occupied 
(comp.  on  ch.  iv.  5.  6.)  The  meaning  of  the  symbol  is  given  by 
the  song,  which  those  standing  on  it  sing.  Both  the  symbol  and 
the  song  anticipate  what  is  to  be  accomplished  by  the  seven  angels 
with  the  seven  last  plagues  ;  precisely  as  inch.  xi.  15 — 18  in  im- 
mediate prospect  of  the  last  catastrophe,  the  blessed  in  heaven 
rejoice,  and  the  four  and  twenty  elders  give  thanks,  that  the  Lord 
now  comes  in  his  kingdom.  The  sea  of  glass  is  the  product  of 
the  deeds  of  the  seven  angels,  who  have  not  as  yet  begun  their 
work.  But  to  the  eye  of  faith,  whose  part  it  is  to  anticipate  the 
future,  the  sea  is  already  there.  That  those,  who  stand  on  the 
sea  of  glass,  have  to  do  with  the  impending  work  of  the  seven 
angels,  that  the  sea  is  a  symbolical  embodiment  of  their  work,  and 
that  their  song  celebrates  it,  is  clear,  not  only  from  the  narrative 
beginning  with  the  angels,  and  again  returning  to  them  after  the 
interlude  of  ver.  5,  but  also  from  the  correspondence  between  the 
words  in  ver.  3,  "  great  and  wonderful  are  thy  works,"  and  those 
in  ver.  1,  "  a  sign  great  and  wonderful." — The  expression, 
"  standing  on  a  sea  of  glass,"  carries  an  allusion  to  Ex.  xv.  1,  where 
Moses  beside  the  Red  Sea,  with  the  children  of  Israel,  sings  a 
song  to  the  Lord, — comp.  "they  sing  the  song  of  Moses  and  the 
Lamb,"  in  ver.  3.  The  Red  Sea,  in  which  the  Egyptians  were 
drowned,  and  which  therefore  presents  itself  as  an  image  of  the 
righteous  judgments  of  God,  was  a  type  of  this  sea  of  glass. — The 
subjects  are  the  conquering,  not  those  who  have  conquered,  if 
viewed  with  respect  to  the  present  of  the  Seer,  in  which  the  vic- 
tory was  still  in  being.  Bengel  justly  compares  "  these  are  they 
who  cotne  out  of  the  great  tribulation,"  in  ch.  vii.  14.  The  words 
are  literally  :  the  conquering  out  of  the  beast.  This  peculiar 
construction,  quite  unusual  elsewhere,  points  to  the  circumstance, 
that  before  the  victory  they  were  in  the  power  of  the  beast,  and 
are  rendered  plain  by  ch.  xi.  7,  where  it  is  said  of  the  beast,  "  and 
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it  shall  overcome  them  an«l  kill  them."' — The  text  followed  by 
Luther,  after  "  and  of  his  image,"  adds  "and  of  his  mark,"  Kal 
CK  Tov  ■)(^apdy/jiaTo<i  auTov,  in  opposition  to  the  best  authorities, 
and  also  to  ch.  xiii.  17,  according  to  which  the  mark  consists  either 
of  the  name  of  the  beast,  or  of  the  number  of  his  name  ;  so  that 
the  latter  cannot  be  put  co-ordinately  with  the  other. — Harps  in 
the  hands  of  the  glorified  saints  are  also  mentioned  in  ch.  v.  8, 
xiv.  2;  but  harps  of  God,  such  as  are  consecrated  to  his  praise, 
occur  only  here.-  Vitringa  and  others  would  transfer  the  scene 
to  the  earth,  instead  of  placing  it  in  heaven;  but  the  parallelism 
of  the  section  ch.  vii.  9,  xiv.  1 — 5,  decides  against  this.  Accord- 
ingly, it  is  the  just  made  perfect,  who  here,  after  having  them- 
selves overcome  by  blood  and  death,  celebrate  the  earthly  triumph 
of  the  cause,  which  they  once  themselves  served  on  earth,  and 
the  judgments  of  God,  by  which  he  brings  to  destruction  its 
enemy,  the  beast. 

Ver.  3.  And  they  sing  the  song  of  Moses,  the  servant  of  God, 
and  the  song  of  the  Lamb,  and  say.  Great  and  ivonderful  are 
thy  works,  Lord  God  Almighty ;  just  and  true  are  thy  ways, 
thou  king  of  the  heathen.  Ver,  4.  Who  ivould  not  fear  thee,' 
O  Lord,  and  glorify  thy  name  ?  For  thou  alone  art  godly. 
For,  all  nations  shall  come  and  worship  before  thee ;  for  thy 
judgments  are  become  manifest. — From  the  expression  in  ver. 
2,  "  standing  on  the  sea,"  from  the  accompanying  harps,  which 
indicate  the  lyrical  character  of  the  song,  and  from  its  laudatory 
matter,  we  can  only  understand  by  the  song  of  Moses  the  song 
recorded  in  Ex.  xv.,  not  the  ])rophctical  song  in  Dent,  xxxii.  So 
also  we  are  led  to  infer,  from  the  mission  of  the  angels,  which 
is  celebrated  by  this  song.  Their  work  was  to  renew  the 
plagues  of  Egypt,  the  completion  of  which  in  the  overthrow  of 

1  Mark  :  "  II  is  nnl  without  cnipliafiis,  that  nlong  with  the  conquering  of  tho  enemy,  nn 
indication  should  be  given  of  hiH  former  power,  from  wliich  they  lind  vindiciited  them- 
belveH,  and  of  a  full  escape  being  made  l>y  the  vietors  from  his  power."  There  is  a  simi- 
lar pregnancy  in  Ps.  xviii.  21,  "  Out  of  the  horns  of  the  bufTalo  thou  hearest  me." 

2  The  "instruments  of  the  song  of  God,"  in  I  Chron.  xvi.  42  ;  2  Chron.  vii.  6,  are 
not  quite  analogous.  For  these  denote  instruments,  which  accompany  the  praise  of  Ood. 
The  words  in  2  Chron.  xxx.  21,  h".n"''3  TV  ■''•53  more  nearly  correspond. 

3  Very  important  MSS.  have  merely  ipofiijdtj  without  ct«.  Hut  in  the  fuiidameMtal  pas- 
aage  of  Jeremiah,  it  is  said,"  Who  would  not  fear  thee  ?"  And  the  simple,  who  would  not 
fear,  hu  aomething  bald,  corop.  also  ch.  xi.  18,  xiv.  7,  xix.  5. 
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Pharaoh  was  celebrated  in  that  song  of  Moses. — The  song  is  at 
the  same  time  the  song  of  Moses  and  of  the  Lamb.  The  latter 
does  not  belong  to  the  Lamb  as  its  author,  but  gives  glory  to  liim 
as  the  Saviour  of  his  suflfering  people.  It  is  for  the  sake  of  the 
Lamb,  that  the  seven  angels  are  sent  forth  by  God  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  world,  and  for  the  relief  of  his  saints.  Hence  the 
song  of  Moses  will  also  be  the  song  which  celebrates  the  glorious 
salvation  that  was  obtained  for  the  church  through  his  instrumen- 
tality. This  is  confirmed  by  a  comparison  of  the  passage  from 
which  the  designation  of  Moses  as  the  servant  of  G  xl  is  i  ken, 
Ex.  xiv.  31,  "  And  Israel  saw  that  great  hand,  which  the  Lord 
showed  towards  the  Egyptians  :  and  the  people  feared  the  Lord, 
and  believed  on  him  and  his  servant  Moses."  In  Ex.  xv.  Moses 
is  not  expressly  called  the  author  of  the  song.  By  the  analogy 
of  Ex.  XV.  1,  and  by  Rev.  xiv.  1,  where  the  Lamb  stands  at  the 
head  of  his  hundred  forty  and  four  thousand  on  Mount  Zion,  it 
may  well  be  supposed,  that  the  Lamb  sings  this  song  along  with 
his  people.  The  addition  alone  "  of  the  Lamb"  forbids  us 
to  expect  a  literal  agreement  with  the  song  of  Moses.  It 
would  let  down  the  salvation  effected  by  the  Lamb,  if  it  were 
represented  as  a  mere  repetition  of  the  earlier  one.  A  new  salva- 
tion, a  new  song.  Isaiah,  too,  who,  in  ch.  xii,,  applies  the  song  of 
Moses  to  the  Messiah's  salvation,  satisfies  himself  with  some 
merely  verbal  allusions,  the  place  of  which  is  here  supplied  by  the 
express  reference  to  the  song  of  Moses,  that  is  wanting  in  the 
prophet.  But  it  is  common  to  this  song  of  the  Lamb  and  the 
song  of  Moses,  that  in  both  alike  the  power  of  the  heathen  world 
is  the  object  of  the  judicial  energy  of  God.  The  third  chapter 
of  Habakkuk  also  is  such  another  variation  of  the  song  of  Moses. 
It  begins  with  the  prayer,  that  God  would  revive  his  work  in  the 
midst  of  the  years ;  and  then  praises  God  for  the  fulfilment  of 
this  prayer,  since  he  had  in  a  glorious  manner  made  the  old  new 
again,  which  there,  as  well  as  here,  is  anticipated  hy  faith. — On 
the  words,  "  Great  and  Avonderful  are  thy  works.  Lord  God  Al- 
mighty," comp.  Ps.  xcii.  6,  "  How  great  are  thy  works,  0  Lord, 
very  deep  are  thy  thoughts."  They  are  the  works  and  purposes  of 
God  for  the  deliverance  of  his  people,  which  can  only  be  accom- 
plished by  the  destruction  of  the  wicked,  their  enemies.  See  also 
Ps.  Ixvi.  3,  "  Say  to  God,  how  terrible  art  thou  in  thy  works, 
VOL.  IT.  h 
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because  of  the  fulness  of  thy  power  must  thine  enemies  feign  to 
thee,"  The  works  of  God  there  also  are  his  judgments  on  the 
proud  heathen  world.  Their  greatness  and  wondcrfulness  here 
consist  in  this,  that  he  has  given  to  the  feeble  the  victory  over 
the  apparently  omnipotent.  Berleb.  Bible,  "  Now  the  works  of 
God  come  to  their  hoight,  just  as  formerly  the  wickedness  of  the 
world  had  come  to  its  height."  In  the  epithets,  Lord  God,  Al- 
mighty, by  which  what  is  said  of  God  is  traced  up  to  its  necessity 
in  the  divine  nature,  it  is  implied,  that  this  nature  is  the  source 
from  which  the  stream  of  the  actions  has  flowed  ;  comp.  on  ch. 
i.  8.  On  the  words,  "Just  and  true  are  thy  ways,"  corap.  Ps. 
cxlv.  17,  "  The  Lord  is  just  in  all  his  ways,  and  holy  in  all  his 
works."  The  justice  or  righteousness  is  manifested  in  this,  that 
he  gives  to  each  their  own.  to  his  church  salvation,  to  his  enemies 
destruction.  The  truthfulness  of  God's  ways  refers  not  merely  to 
his  faithfulnoss  in  keeping  promise,  but  also  to  his  omnipotence. 
The  truthfulness  of  God  would  then  also  l)e  affected,  if  he  could 
not  perform  what  he  had  promised  to  his  church,  or  what  the 
relation  in  which  he  stands  to  his  church  on  earth,  essentially  de- 
mands.— The  justice  and  truthfulness  of  the  ways  of  God  may  be 
perceived  by  this,  that  he  makes  himself  known  as  the  king  of  the 
heathen.  (Luther,  liy  following  an  unsupported  reading,  and 
against  the  fundamental  passage  in  Jeremiah,  has:  thou  king 
of  saints,  a  title  not  given  to  God  in  all  Scripture.)  For,  the 
heathen  arc  the  power  which  ojiposcs  itself  to  the  glorification  of 
his  righteousness  and  truth.  When  once  this  power  is  laid  pros- 
trate on  the  ground,  as  it  shall  be  at  the  end  of  the  seven  plagues, 
then  every  mouth  shall  be  stopjjcd  from  comjdaining  against  the 
justice  and  truthfulness  of  his  ways.  The  designation  of  God 
rests  on  Jer.  x.  7,  "  Who  would  not  fear  thee,  thou  king  of  the 
heathen  ?"  Wo  can  have  the  less  doubt  of  the  reference  to  this 
passage,  as  with  the  first  words  of  it  also  the  following  verse  be- 
gins. The  whole  subject  of  that  cha])tcr  of  Jeremiah,  which  is,  that 
not  idols,  but  God  must  be  feared,  is  by  such  a  reference  quickened 
into  now  life  in  the  soul. — Tn  seasons  of  tribulation  on  earth,  when 
the  worldly  power  appears  to  triunij)li  over  the  churcli,  she  has 
often  been  led  to  doubt  the  greatness  of  God's  works,  the  justice 
and  truth  of  his  ways;  to  doubt  wlK'thcr  he  really  wore  the  king 
of  tli(!  hoathen.     Now  this  doubt  is  pJit  to  .sjuiine  ;   it  is  dispelled 
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by  deeds  ;  the  clouds,  which  veiled  the  glory  of  God  from  her 
eyes,  are  made  entirely  to  vanish. — The  fear  in  ver.  4  compre- 
hends reverence.      That  God  is  everywhere  to  be  feared,  and  hi.s 
name  to  be  glorified,  has  its  foundation  in  the  truth,  that  he  alone 
is  holy.     The  word  odio'i,  godly,  when  used  of  men,  denotes  a 
tender  and  solemn  regard  toward  God  and  the  relations  appointed 
by  him;^    M'hen  used  of  God,  which,  in  the  New  Testament,  it  is 
only  here  and  in  ch.  xvi.  5,  it  denotes  regard  to  his  own  character 
and  the  government  of  the  world  as  grounded  therein.      In  ch. 
xvi.  5  also,  the  word  is  used  in  reference  to  his  regard  for  justice, 
which  he  maintains  through  his  judgments,     It  differs  essentially 
from  holy.     For  this,  in  the  language  of  Scripture,  denotes  the 
absoluteness  that  is  in  God,  and  comprehends  not  merely  sin- 
lessness,  but  also  omnipotence.      Uprightness,  '^'^^,  when  used 
of  God,   much   more   nearly  corresponds  to  what  is  meant  by 
godly.     But  God  is  called  godly,  not  only  in  contrast  to  men, 
but  also  to   the   heathen    gods,  which  violently  broke  through 
the  limits  of  the  moral  order  of  the  world.     Indeed,  according 
to  the  fundamental  passage,  Ps.  Ixxxvi.  8,  9,  "  Among  the  gods 
there  is  none  like  to  thee,  0  Lord,  and  nothing  is  like  thy  works  ; 
all  heathen  whom  thou  hast  made  shall  come  and  worship  before 
thee,  0  Lord,  and  give  glory  to  thy  name,"  the  contrast  with 
heathen  gods  is  pre-eminently  to  be  taken  into  account,  which  in 
this  antagonism  to  the  proper  idea  of  the  divine  must  necessarily 
be  abolished.     How  much  there  is  to  do  with  the  "  Thou  only 
art  godly,"   is  most  clearly  exhibited   in   the   representation  of 
Niigelsbach  in  his  Homeric  Theology.     He  says  there,  at  p.  31, 
"  We  never  find  holiness  expressed  as  a  constituent  element  of 
divinity,  so  long  as  this  is  considered  by  itself,  or  may  be  under- 
stood from  the  converse  of  the  gods  with  each  other.     Never  is 
an  epithet  applied  to  deity,  which  indicated  the  consciousness  of 
anything  like  that  which  is  meant  by  the  Bible  when  it  speaks 
of  the   holiness   of  the   true  God.     The  famous   declaration    of 
Herodotus  :  the  deity  is  envious,  finds  an  ample  confirmation  even 
in  Homer.     Among  themselves,  indeed,  the  gods  are  not  envious 

1  Plato,  Gorg.  p.  507,  B:  inpl  ixiv  avQpwTrov's  Ta  irpoanKovra  irpclTrooii,  d'iKai  av 
TrpaTTOt,  ir«(Oi  (5t  Oeous  o<jia.  Plutarch.  Demetr.  c.  24:  toDto  di  ««!  -Trpos  tous  dtuvi 
bcTiov,  Kal  irpqi  avdpu)irov9  S'lKaiov,  Polybius  23.  IQ,  8,  TTOiOajSJjvai  Kat  tu  Trpds  toi/s 
avOpuiTTovi  Sluaia,  Kai  Tct  Trpos  xoi/s-  dtovi  ocria. 

k  2 
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of  good  fortune.  And  the  representation  given  in  Homer  of 
human  affairs  has  provided  for  the  gods  an  instrument,  as  it 
were,  in  the  furies,  for  avenging  as  guilt  and  sin  uninterrupted 
good  fortune,  which,  though  in  itself  guiltless,  yet  appears  as  un- 
natural, and  trenching  on  their  prerogatives. — Because  the  wrath 
of  deity  in  Homer  has  respect,  not  so  properly  to  the  sin  as  to  the 
person  of  man,  it  is  never  appeased  by  a  confession  or  renuncia- 
tion of  sin.  The  ijersonally  offended  deity  can  at  pleasure  strike 
so  liigh  the  worth  of  the  offence  committed  against  it,  that  all 
satisfaction  offered  by  man  will  still  remain  below  the  estimate. 
Hence,  even  on  this  territory  the  gods  continue  standing  in  the 
sphere  of  common  human  nature,  as  they  do  also  generally  in  all 
mental  affections."  That  God  alone  is  godly  is  affirmed  primarily 
on  this  account,  that  all  heathen  shall  come  and  worship  before 
him  ;  and  tliis  again  grows  out  of  the  circumstance,  that  his 
righteous  deeds  (ch.  xix.  8)  or  his  judgments  have  become  mani- 
fest. We  might  suppose  that  the  coming  of  the  heathen  serves 
as  a  reason  only  in  connection  with  this  its  foundation,  q.d.  for  thy 
righteous  deeds  are  made  manifest  in  so  glorious  a  manner,  that 
all  heathen  shall  come  and  worship  before  thee.  But  for  this 
supposition  we  have  no  sufficient  ground  ;  the  coming  of  the 
heathen  also  of  itself  is  a  proof  of  the  declaration,  that  God  alone 
is  godly.  For  such  a  result  could  take  place  only  in  consequence 
of  God  making  known  his  righteous  character.  And  the  funda- 
mental passage  of  Ps.  Ixxxvi.  8 — 10  quoted  above,  from  M'hich 
the  expression  "glorify  thy  name"  is  taken,  is  against  the  sup- 
position, as  is  also  the  alone.  There,  too,  the  maintaining  of  the 
glory  of  God  is  made  primarily  to  appear  from  the  coming  of  the 
heathen — comp.  Zeph.  ii.  11  ;  Zech.  xiv.  9,  16.  But  the  confi- 
dence in  resjiect  to  the  coming  of  the  heathen  is  founded  in  the  fact, 
that  God's  greatness  manifests  itself  in  glorious  deeds,  correspond- 
ing to  the  word,  "for  thy  judgments  arc  become  manifest."  It 
is  the  reference  to  this  fundamental  passage  which  has  given  rise 
to  the  future,  "  shall  corne  and  worship."  Otherwise,  the  pre- 
terites would  have  been  used  according  to  the  general  style  of  the 
song,  which  anticipates  the  future.  Now  also  in  reality  the  future 
has  in  great  part  been  changed  into  the  preterite.  In  con.se- 
qiicncc  of  the  righteous  j)rocpdure  of  God  all  heathen  are  already 
come.     Tiie  "  all  heatlien  "  receives  its  limitation  from  wiiat  fol- 
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lows,  ch.  XV).  19,  21,  according  to  wliich  the  heathen  to  the  very 
last  harden  themselves  against  the  judgments  of  God  that  fall 
upon  them,  and  repent  not  to  give  him  glory.  The  heathen  re- 
ferred to,  therefore,  are  only  those  who  among  all  sorts  of  people 
fear  God  and  do  righteousness  (Acts  x.  35),  persons  of  suscep- 
tible minds,  who  are  capable  of  laying  to  heart  the  righteous 
deeds  of  God,  and  of  receiving  a  deeper  impression  from  his  holy 
procedure  toward  men  on  earth.  Minds  of  this  description  are 
at  all  times  to  be  found  on  earth  ;  minds  feelingly  alive  to  the 
fact,  that  God  avenges  the  cause  of  Christ  and  his  church  on  an 
indiflPerent  and  persecuting  world,  and  that  by  mighty  deeds  he 
shows  himself  to  be  a  God  that  judges  in  the  earth. 

Ver.  5.  And  after  that  I  saw,  and  the  temple  of  the  tent  of 
the  testimony  was  opened  in  heaven.  The  expression,  "  After 
that  I  saw,"  indicates  that  here  the  main  scene  begins,  and  that 
what  went  before  has  only  the  character  of  an  introduction,  a  pre- 
lude. That  the  building  of  this  group  is  provided  with  such  a 
portal,  draws  a  broader  line  of  demarcation  between  it  and  the 
preceding  vision,  and  tends  to  make  its  independence  more  mani- 
fest.^  What  is  signified  by  the  opening  of  the  temple,  and  the 
procession  of  the  angels  out  of  it,  may  be  understood  from  the 
more  specific  description  given  of  it :  the  tent  of  the  testimony. 
(The  temple  of  the  tent  of  the  testimony,  q.d.  the  temple  in  its 
property  as  the  tent  of  testimony  ;  it  is  not  said  :  the  temple  of 
the  testimony,  because  in  the  Old  Testament  mention  is  made 
only  of  the  tent  of  the  testimony.  The  expression  might  the 
more  fitly  be  retained,  since  the  heavenly  temple  consists  as  little 
of  stones  as  of  wood.)  The  tent  of  the  testimony, — so  was  the 
tabernacle  called,  because  it  contained  the  ark  with  the  testimony, 
the  law  of  God  which  testifies  against  sin.  Importance  must  here 
be  given  to  this  in  the  punishment  of  those  who  have  impiously 
transgressed  it ;  comp.  on  ch.  xi.  19.  The  word  of  the  Lord,  that 
no  iota  or  title  of  the  law  shall  fail,  maintains  itself  in  this,  that 
the  law  is  fulfilled  on  all  those  who  withdraw  themselves  from  a 
voluntary  fulfilment  of  it.  The  commandments  of  God  are  not  a 
dead  letter,  but  a  living  force,  which  falls  on  the  despisers  of  it, 

1  Vitringa:  "  For  this  reason,  doubtless,  among  others,  that  the  Spirit  did  not  wish 
us  to  coniieot  tlie  vision  of  the  vials  with  the  former  one,  which  we  have  seen  had  its 
termination  in  the  destruction  of  the  beast." 
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and  crushes  them  to  the  dust.  It  is  an  elevated  spectacle,  when 
the  temple  of  the  tabernacle  is  opened  in  heaven — dreadful  for 
the  world,  but  joyful,  thougli  mingled  with  trembling  for  the  church. 

Ver.  6.  And  the  seven  angels  went  out  of  the  temple,  ivho  had 
the  seven  plagues,  clothed  in  pure  white  linen,  and  girt  about 
their  breast  with  golden  girdles. — The  angels  have  the  seven 
plagues  even  before  the  seven  vials  are  given  to  them.  This  is 
to  be  inferred,  not  merely  from  the  words,  "  who  had  the  seven 
plagues,"  but  also  from  their  going  forth  out  of  the  tent  of  testi- 
mony. This  implies,  that  they  had  already  been  intrusted  with 
the  work  of  vengeance. — In  the  clothing  of  the  angels  their  mis- 
sion is  represented,  the  work  which  they  had  to  accomplish. 
Even  because  they  are  angels,  they  come  into  consideration  only 
in  respect  to  their  mission,  and  the  clothing  cannot,  as  in  the 
case  of  Christ  (in  ch.  i.  13),  of  Michael  (Dan.  x.  5),  refer  to  the 
person,  but  only  to  the  business.—  The  linen  clothing  is  not  men- 
tioned as  "the  attire  of  waiting  and  serving,"  but  on  account  of 
its  shining  whiteness.  In  ch.  xix.  8,  the  righteous  deeds  of  the 
saints  are  denoted  by  pure  and  bright  clothing.  So  here,  the 
righteous  deeds  of  the  angels  and  indirectly  of  God — comp.  ver. 
4.  To  the  pure  corresponds  in  ver.  3  the  "just  and  true  are  thy 
ways ;"  to  the  ivhite,  glittering,  the  "  great  and  wonderful  are 
thy  works  ;"  comp.  the  difference  between  washing  and  making 
white  at  ch.  vii.  14.  The  sea  of  the  divine  judgments  and  deeds 
of  righteousness  is  compared  in  ch.  iv.  6  to  glass  and  to  crystal: 
as  a  sea  of  glass,  like  to  crystal.  To  the  glass,  denoting  blame- 
lessness,  corresponds  here  the  pure ;  to  the  crystal,  denoting 
tcrriblenoss,  awfulness,  glory,  the  white.  The  pure  and  white 
also  holds  in  respect  to  the  gold.  It  is  employed  here  on  account 
of  its  glittering  purity,  as  inch.  i.  13,  comp.  ch.  xxi.  18,  "  and  the 
city  is  i)urc  gold,  like  unto  clear  glass  ;"  ver.  21.  In  Job  xxxvii. 
22  the  bright  pure  splendour  of  the  .sun  is  called  figuratively  gold, 
and  to  it  is  compared  God's  frightful  m:ijcsty. 

Ver.  7.  And  one  of  the  J'ouv  beasts  gave  to  the  seven  angels 
seven  golden  vials  full  of  the  wrath  of  God,  who  lives  for  ever 
and  ever.  That  the  vials  are  presented  to  the  angels  by  one  of 
the  four  beasts,  is  cxi)Iain('<l  by  ch.  xvi.  1,  "  Pour  out  the  seven 
vials  of  the  wrath  of  God  ou  the  earth.''  The  cherubim  act  here 
as  the  representatives  of  the  living  creatures  of  the  earth  (comi). 
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on  cli.  iv.  6),  00  which  the  judgments  of  God  are  to  alight.  The 
agency  of  the  cherubim  in  ch.  vi.  is  quite  analogous  ;  see  on  ch. 
vi.  1,  6, — The  symbol  of  the  vials  rests  on  the  passages  of  the 
Old  Testament,  which  speak  of  the  pouring  out  of  the  wrath  of 
God ;  comp.  the  pour  out  in  ch.  xvi.  1.  The  pouring  out  has 
respect  to  the  copiousness  of  the  manifestations  of  God's  wrath. 
The  vials  serve  the  same  purpose.  They  are  regarded  as  vessels, 
from  which  it  may  be  conveniently  and  copiously  poured  out. 
The  two  fundamental  passages,  in  which  the  pouring  out  of  the 
wrath  of  God  occurs  in  reference  to  the  heathen,  are  Zeph.  iii.  8, 
"  that  I  may  pour  out  upon  them  mine  indignation,  all  my  fierce 
anger  ;  for  all  the  earth  shall  be  devoured  by  the  fire  of  my 
jealousy;"  and  Ps.  Ixxix.  6,  "  Pour  out  thy  wrath  upon  the  hea- 
then that  have  not  known  thee,  and  upon  the  kingdoms  that  have 
not  called  upon  thy  name"  (comp.  the  passage,  which  depends  on 
this  in  Jer.  x.  25.)  By  the  connection  there,  the  heathen  and 
the  kingdoms  are  not  the  heathen  nations  generally,  but  those 
which  had  acted  hostilely  toward  Israel,  consequently  the  same 
as  those,  which  are  here  threatened  by  the  vials.  The  expres- 
sion pour  out  points  back  to  ver.  3,  "  have  shed  their  blood  round 
about  Jerusalem." — The  vials  being  of  gold  indicates,  that  the 
wrath  does  not  stand  opposed  to  righteousness,  but  rather  forms 
the  energetic  exercise  of  it.  The  purity  and  the  splendour  are 
here  also,  as  in  ver.  6,  the  properties  of  gold,  that  are  taken  into 
account. — The  two  fundamental  passages  lead  us  to  regard  the 
contents  of  the  vials  as  of  a  fiery  nature,  and  in  the  Revelation 
also  fire  is  the  common  symbol  of  wrath. — That  God  lives  for 
ever  (comp.  on  the  expression  :  who  lives  for  ever  and  ever,  at  ch. 
i.  18,  iv.  9,  10,  X.  6),  was  given  e^en  in  Deut.  xxxii.  40  as  a 
pledge,  that  he  would  completely  avenge  his  own  and  his  people's 
enemies.  In  Heb.  x.  31  it  is  represented  as  a  fearful  thing  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  living  God.  With  God's  eternity  his  omni- 
potence is  inseparably  bound  up — see  my  Comm.  on  Ps.  xc.  2. 
To  the  wrath  of  the  Eternal  here  corresponds  the  wrath  of  the 
Almighty  in  ch.  xix.  15.  How  dreadful  the  wrath  of  the 
Eternal  and  the  Almighty  in  comparison  of  the  wrath  of  impo- 
tent mortals  ! 

Ver.    8.    And   the   temple  was  full   of  the   smoke  of  the 
glory  of  God  and  of  his  power ;  and  no  one  could  go  into 
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the  temple,  till  the  seven  plagues  of  the  seven  angels  were 
finished.  Smoke  in  tlie  Revelation  is  always  the  product  of  fire, 
viii.  4,  ix.  2,  xiv.  11,  xviii.  18,  comp.  Ps.  cxlviii.  8;  and  must 
rather  be  regarded  in  this  light  here,  as  fire  was  all  but  exi)ressly 
named  in  ver.  7.  For,  when  tiie  golden  vials  are  said  to  be  full 
of  the  wrath  of  God,  this  can  only  be  rendered  visible  by  the 
symbol  of  fire.  But  fire,  in  so  far  as  it  belongs  to  God,  constantly 
appears  in  the  Revelation  as  a  sign  of  his  wrath.  It  is  no  con- 
tradiction to  this  view  of  the  smoke,  as  proceeding  from  the  fire 
of  God's  wrath,  that  it  is  said  to  be  the  smoke  "  of  (literally,  out 
of)  the  glory  of  God,  and  of  his  power."  For,  this  does  not  pro- 
perly denote  the  origin  of  the  smoke,  but  the  origin  of  the  fact, 
that  the  temple  was  full  of  the  smoke  of  God.  In  Hab.  ii.  14, 
also,  "  for  the  earth  is  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  the 
Lord,  as  waters  cover  the  sea,"  the  glory  of  the  Lord  is  an  angry 
one,  manifesting  itself  in  judgments.  So  also  in  the  fundamental 
passage.  Numb.  xiv.  21 ;  and  here  in  ver.  10,  and  in  ch.  xvi.  19, 
where  the  wrathful  glory  of  the  Lord  appears  before  the  whole 
community.  It  is  decidedly  confirmed  by  Isa.  vi.  4,  "  and  the 
house  was  full  of  smoke."  The  whole  manifestation  there  bears 
a  wrathful  character.  Isaiah  cries  out  before  an  angry  God, 
"  Woe  is  me,  for  I  am  undone."  The  message  he  receives  is  one 
of  wrath.  Of  the  same  description,  too,  is  the  smoke  in  Ex.  xix. 
18,  "  And  Mount  Sinai  was  altogether  on  a  smoke,  because  the 
Lord  descended  on  it  in  fire,  and  the  smoke  thereof  ascended  as 
the  smoke  of  a  furnace."  The  whole  manifestation  there  also  was 
an  angry  one — comj).  IIol).  xii.  18.  It  called  aloud  to  Israel, 
that  his  God  was  a  consuming  fire,  that  no  one  could  escape,  who 
might  venture  to  set  at  nought  his  commandments.  Nowhere  in 
Scripture  is  smoke  a  symbol  "  of  God's  presence  as  rich  in  grace," 
or  "a  covering  of  the  divine  majesty,  so  that  no  one  might  come  too 
near,  or  ajjproach  at  an  unseasonable  time."  (See  my  Couun.  on 
Ps.  xviii.  8,  and  for  some  further  remarks  on  smoke  as  a  symbol 
of  divine  anger). — The  st'comZ  part  re.sts  on  Ex.  xl.  34,  35,  "  Then 
the  cloud  covered  the  tent  of  the  congregation,  and  the  glory  of 
the  Lord  filled  the  tabernacle.  And  Moses  was  not  able  to  enter 
into  the  tent  of  the  congregation,  because  the  cloud  abode  thereon, 
and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  filled  the  tabernacle.'  Comp.  also  1 
Kings  viii.  10,  11,  "  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  i»riests  were 
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come  out  of  the  lioly  place,  that  the  cloud  filled  the  house  of  the 
Lord  ;  so  that  the  priests  could  not  stand  to  minister  because  of 
the  cloud.  For  the  glory  of  the  Lord  filled  the  hoi.se  of  the 
Lord."  The  cloud  there  corresponds  to  the  smoke  here,  and  pro- 
duced the  same  effect ;  although  we  must  still  carefully  distin- 
guish between  them,  and  not,  like  Vitringa,  put  the  cloud  in 
place  of  the  smoke  in  both  passages  alike.  That  the  cloud,  as 
usual  in  other  cases,  bears  also  a  threatening  character  in  the 
pillar  of  cloud  and  fire,  is  plain  from  the  correspondence  between 
the  fire  by  night  and  the  cloud  by  day  (Numb.  ix.  15,  16).  It 
was  out  of  the  cloud  that  destruction  came  forth  on  the  Egyptians 
(Ex.  xiv.  24).  In  the  pillar  of  cloud  the  Lord  came  down  to  exe- 
cute judgment  on  Miriam  and  Aaron  (Numb.  xii.  5.)  But  there, 
as  well  as  here,  the  threatening  carries  a  promise  in  its  bosom. 
If  Israel  is  truly  Israel,  it  afl'ects  only  the  enemies,  and  is  to  him 
a  pledge  of  salvation  (Num.  ix.  35.)  The  God  of  energetic  zeal 
for  righteousness  is  his  God.  So  long  as  Israel  was  the  people  of 
the  Lord  the  pillar  of  cloud  exclaimed  to  all  his  enemies,  "  Touch 
not  mine  anointed,  and  do  my  prophets  no  harm."  So  here  ; 
that  the  temple  is  full  of  smoke,  and  no  one  is  able  to  go  into  it, 
this  is  "  a  sign  for  believers,  that  the  Lord  in  love  to  them  was 
now  going  to  complete  the  destruction  of  their  enemies."  (Ziil- 
lig.)  Besides,  we  see  quite  plainly  in  Isa.  vi.  the  reason  why  none 
could  enter  in.  If  God  manifests  himself  in  the  whole  glory  of 
his  nature,  in  the  whole  energy  of  his  punitive  righteousness,  the 
creature  must  feel  itself  penetrated  by  a  deep  feeling  of  its  no- 
thingness— not  merely  the  sinful  creature,  as  there  in  the  case  of 
Isaiah,  but  also  the  finite,  according  to  Job  iv.  18,  xv.  15.  Comp. 
on  the  words  in  ch.  i.  17,  "  and  I  fell  down  at  his  feet  as  dead." 
Bengel  remarks,  "  when  God  pours  out  his  fury,  it  is  fit  that  even 
those  who  stand  well  with  him  should  withdraw  for  a  little,  and 
should  restrain  their  inquiring  looks.  All  should  stand  back  in 
profound  reverence,  till  by  and  bye  the  sky  become  clear  again." 
Bossuet,  too,  "  while  God  strikes,  one  betakes  to  flight,  and  ra- 
ther endeavours  to  conceal  one's  self  than  to  enter  into  the  place 
whence  the  strokes  proceed.  When  he  has  ceased  to  send  forth 
his  plagues  we  may  then  again  enter  into  his  sanctuary  to  consider 
there  the  order  of  his  judgments." 

Ch.  xvi.,  ver.  L  And  I  heard  a  great  voice  out  of  the  temple, 
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which  said  to  the  seven  angels,  <jo  away  and  pour  out  the  seven, 
vials  of  the  wrath  of  God  upon  the  earth.  The  loud  voice  out 
of  the  temple  can  only,  according  to  ch.  xv.  8,  be  the  voice  of 
God,  in  wliom  the  judgment  going  to  be  executed  for  the  welfare 
of  the  church  has  its  origin.  In  like  manner  in  Ezek.  ix  1  a 
similar  call  proceeds  from  God,  "  with  a  loud  voice,"  to  the  mi- 
nisters of  divine  judgment ;  comp.  there  ver.  8,  "  When  thou 
pourest  forth  thy  wrath  on  Jerusalem  ;"  ch,  vii.  8,  The  same 
voice  which  here  delivers  the  commission  to  pour  out  the  vials, 
says,  after  they  have  been  poured  out,  in  ver.  17,  "It  is  done." 
There  the  voice  is  more  exactly  characterised  as  the  voice  of  God. 
It  proceeds  out  of  the  temple /rom  the  throne-  Here  the  same 
definiteness  in  the  description  was  not  necessary,  on  account  of 
the  relation  the  verse  holds  to  ch.  xv.  8.  The  words  :  out  of  the 
temple,  are  wanting  in  several  copies.  But  even  if  they  were  not 
genuine  they  would  require  to  he  supplied.  To  the  earth  belongs 
also  the  sea,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  occurs  at  ver.  3. 

Ver,  2,  And  the  first  went  away  and  poured  out  his  vial  on 
the  earth.  And  there  came  an  evil  and  r/rievous  sore  on  the 
men,  who  have  the  mark  of  the  beast,  and  worship  his  image. 
Bengel :  "  In  the  trumpets  the  word  an^e^  is  repeated  ('  And  the 
seven  angels  prepared  themselves  to  sound  ;  and  the  first  angel 
sounded,'  and  so  on).  Here,  on  the  other  hand,  the  style  is  briefer : 
the  first,  the  second,  &c.,  and  the  seventh  poured  out  his  vial.  The 
vials  make  short  work."  In  the  text  followed  by  Luther,  this  pe- 
culiarity in  the  group  of  the  seven  vials  vanishes  at  ver.  3,  and 
the  word  angel  is  shoved  in. —  In  ver,  1  the  earth  is  used  locally. 
That  the  word  must  be  used  in  another  sense  here  is  manifest 
alone  from  the  circumstance  that  the  sea  is  distinguished  from 
the  earth,  and  so  also  arc  the  rivers.  There  must  be  an  earth 
upon  the  earth,  which  was  set  olV  as  a  special  region  for  the 
first  vial.  It  indicates  the  earthly  minded,  the  men  who  shut 
themselves  up  in  alienation  from  heaven.  So  also  in  ch.  xiii, 
12  "the  earth  and  those  who  dwt.'il  on  it"  mean  not  at  all, 
those,  who  locally  and  corporeally  have  their  abode  on  earth  i^i'or 
those  also  sojourn  on  it  who  dwell  in  heaven,  ch.  xiii.  6).  but 
the  earthly  minded  upon  earth.  The  commentary  on  the 
"earth"  is  formed  by  "the  men,  who  have  the  mark  of  the 
i   riir  8>'veD  it  wniiling  in  l.uilirr. 
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beast."  The  worshippers  of  the  beast  have  themselves  be- 
come beast-like.  In  ch.  xiii.  11  it  is  said,  "  And  I  saw  ano- 
ther beast  ascend  from  the  earth.  The  designation  there  of 
a  beast  corresponds  to  the  origin  out  of  the  earth. ^  The  evil 
and  grievous  sore  refers  to  the  sixth  Egyptian  plague,  that  of 
the  sore  or  boil  in  Ex.  ix.  8 — 12  (see  my  Egypt  and  the  Books 
of  Moses,  p.  117.)  In  Deut.  xxviii,  27  the  same  disease  appears 
under  the  name  of  the  "  sore  (botch)  of  Egypt,"  as  one  common 
in  Egypt.  In  ver.  35  it  is  described  as  an  evil  one,  hard  to  be 
healed,  '•  with  a  sore  (botch)  that  cannot  be  healed."  It  was  a 
chronic  disease,  a  bad  eruption.  In  Deut.  xxvii.  it  is  mentioned 
in  connection  with  other  diseases  that  were  loathsome,  painful, 
lingering,  difficult  of  cure,  but  not  absolutely  fatal.  The  chief 
seat  of  the  disease  appears  from  ver.  27  to  have  been  in  the  knees, 
and  the  legs.  It  is  certainly  not  without  meaning,  that  men  and 
cattle  were  alike  smitten  by  this  distemper.  The  vile  and  dis- 
graceful character  of  it  appeared  also  in  this,  that  those,  who  were 
affected  by  it,  after  that  they  had  presumptuously  entered  into  a 
conflict  with  the  Almighty,  could  not  stand  before  Moses.  That 
we  are  not  to  abide  by  the  letter  here,  is  clear  alone  from  the  re- 
ference to  the  Egyptian  plagues.  Bengel's  remark,  "  as  we  under- 
stand the  Egyptian  plagues  in  a  literal  way,  so  should  we  also 
understand  the  plagues  under  the  vials,  which  are  so  like  to  the 
other,"  is  precisely  the  opposite  of  the  right  view.  There  is  no- 
thing new  under  the  sun  ;  but  in  regard  to  the  form  of  judgments 
the  divine  righteousness  is  extremely  inventive ;  and  there  rarely 
happens  in  this  respect  a  simple  repetition.  The  Egyptian  plagues, 
besides,  stood  in  a  very  close  connection  with  the  natural  state  and 
circumstances  of  Egypt.  If,  therefore,  a  similarity  does  exist  in 
respect  to  those  plagues,  the^  conclusion  obviously  is,  that  we  must 
distinguish  between  the  matter  itself  and  its  historico-symbolical 
veil.  Nor  ought  we  to  suppose,  that  the  sore  here  represents  the 
whole  genus  of  diseases,  with  reference  to  that  historical  type,  in 
which  they  became  manifest  after  this  kind.  That  it  is  rather  an 
image  of  a.  distressed  condition,  is  clear  from  ver.  11,  where  sores 

1  It  is  from  overlooking  tlie  distiuction  between  the  earth  here  and  tlie  eurth  in  ver.  1, 
that  the  reading  ets  for  kiri  has  arisen,  as  also  the  exchanging  of  tts  with  Liri  in  what  fol- 
lows, which  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  other.  In  the  former  the  tts  t^v  ynv  is  quite 
suitable,  since  the  earth  is  only  tiie  localitj-,  not  the  proper  object  of  tlie  pouring  out. 
Here,  on  the  otlier  hand,  k-ni  is  the  more  suitable. 
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are  again  mentioned  in  connection  with  imins,  and  where  they 
appear  as  a  consequence  of  the  t?ar^'w<^'ss  suspended  over  the  king- 
dom of  tlio  beast.  The  repetition  there  is  an  intentional  one : 
it  is  intended  to  serve  as  a  finger-post  for  the  right  exposition. 
Disease  has  also  had  no  independent  position  assigned  it  in  the 
seals  and  trumpets.  The  correct  view  lias  been  made  j)articularly 
easy  for  us.  For,  it  is  such  an  evil  and  grievous  sore,  such  a  vile, 
painful,  inveterate  eruptive  distemper,  that  our  people  are  affected 
with  at  the  presenttime.  The  remark  of  Bengel,  "  Because  in  the 
vials,  and  even  in  the  vial  of  the  first  angel  the  image  and  mark 
of  the  heast  is  pre-supposed,  this  is  also  an  indication,  that  they 
belong  to  a  later  period,"  gives  a  wrong  explanation  of  a  right 
fact.  The  right  explanation  is,  that  the  introductory  groups 
have  to  do  in  general  with  the  judgments  of  God  on  the  wicked- 
ness of  the  world,  while  ha^e  the  representation  advances  to  the 
judgments  on  the  ungodly  power  of  the  world,  first  in  the  general, 
then  (in  ch.  xvii.,  sq.),  in  regard  to  its  particular  phases. 

Ver.  3.  A  nd  the  second  poured  out  his  vial  in  the  sea,  and  it 
became  blood  as  of  one  dead,  and  evevi/  living  soul  died,  that  is 
in  the  sea.  The  sea  in  the  language  of  the  Apocalypse,  the  sea 
of  the  peoples,  the  restless  wicked  world  (comp.  on  ch.  xiii.  1.) 
On  no  account  can  M^e  think  of  the  sea  in  the  literal  sense.  For 
that  is  no  sphere  for  God's  punitive  and  avenging  agency.  If  any 
doubt  might  still  exist,  it  would  be  removed  by  a  comparison  of 
the  corresponding  symbolical  representation  in  ch.  viii.  8,  9,  "and 
the  second  angel  sounded,  and  like  a  great  mountain  burning 
with  fire,  was  cast  into  the  sea ;  and  the  third  part  of  the  sea 
became  blood.  And  the  third  part  of  the  living  creatures  in  the 
sea  died."  What  was  said  on  this  passage,  serves  also  in  sub- 
stance for  an  explanation  of  the  onje  before  us.  That  the  sea  is 
the  subject  in  the  expression,  "  and  it  was."  is  jdain  from  the 
words  in  the  passage  referred  to,  "  and  the  third  part  of  the  sea 
became  blood."  llere,  as  also  in  ch.  viii.  8,  0,  there  is  a  reference 
to  the  first  Kgyi)tian  plague;  Ex.  vii.  20,  "  And  ail  tlw  water 
that  was  in  the  Nile  was  changed  into  blood,  and  the  fish  that 
were  in  the  Nile'  died."  This  plague  itself  possessed  a  symboli- 
cal character  ;    it  indicated,  that  the  blood  of  the  Egyptians 

I  According  to  the  t'liniliiincntul  pitssagn  "  wlrdi  (were)  in  tJiP  NiU',"  the  well-sup- 
ported rROfliiiK  TO  iurn  e<i\«<r(T»j  \h  lo  bc'  prefcrrfd,  not:  nil  living  orcniures  died  in  the 
Bi'U  :   lull  :   nil  living  rn  Htiirrn  m  tlic  ticn  dii'd. 
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should  in  just  recompense  be  shed,  if  they  did  not  repent.  Pe- 
culiar here  is  the  expression,  •'  as  of  one  dead."  This  refers  to 
the  import  of  the  symbol.  If  the  blood  has  the  appearance  as  of 
that  of  the  dead,  we  are  not  to  think  merely  of  the  blood-colour 
of  the  water,  as  anciently  in  Egypt.  In  point  of  fact  it  is  the 
blood  of  the  dead.  Only,  here,  we  have  not  the  fact  itself,  but 
merely  its  symbol.  The  as  has  respect  to  this,  comp.  on  ch.  ix.  7,  9. 
The  dead  did  not  need  to  be  more  definitely  described  than  as  the 
slam,  because  it  is  only  in  this  kind  of  death  that  the  blood  flows 
out.  That  we  are  not  to  think  here  of  some  general  mortality, 
but  of  the  shedding  of  blood  in  war,  is  evident  alone  from  the  sym- 
bol of  the  sea,  out  of  which  the  beast  arose.  In  ch.  xx.  13  also 
the  dead  that  are  in  the  sea,  are  those  who  perished  by  a  violent 
death  in  political  conflicts. — The  scourge  of  destroying  war  is 
placed  before  our  eyes  by  a  double  image — the  changing  of  the 
sea  into  blood,  and  the  dying  of  the  living  creatures  in  the  sea. 
But  the  two,  perhaps,  are  not  simply  co-ordinate.  In  the 
Egyptian  plague  the  changing  of  the  sea  into  blood  stands  in  a 
causal  connection  with  the  dying  of  the  fish.  Accordingly,  the 
changing  of  the  sea  into  blood  may  be  referred  to  those,  who 
perish  in  actual  battle,  while  the  dying  of  all  the  living  creatures 
in  the  sea  may  be  understood  of  the  infinitely  greater  number  of 
those,  who  die  in  consequence  of  the  war,  by  distress,  hunger,  sor- 
row, and  disconsolateness,  as  we  may  learn  from  what  happened 
in  the  thirty  years'  war.  In  reference  to  the  all,  see  my  work  on 
Egypt,  p.  107. 

Ver.  4.  And  the  third  poured  out  his  vial  on  the  rivers,  and 
on  the  fountains  of  waters,  and  they  became  blood.  The  water 
of  the  rivers  is  an  image  of  prosperity,  and  good  fortune  ;  the 
fountains  of  water  indicate  the  source  of  a  prosperous  condition. 
We  find  the  same  symbol  also  in  ch.  viii.  10,  11,  where  at  the 
sounding  of  the  third  trumpet  a  great  star  falls  from  heaven,  burn- 
ing like  a  torch,  on  the  rivers  and  fountains  of  water,  and  changes 
them  into  wormwood,  so  that  many  persons  died  of  the  waters, 
because  they  had  become  bitter.  In  unison  with  that  passage, 
where  the  waters  became  wormwood,  ("and  the  third  part  of  the 
waters  became  wormwood,")  we  must  also  translate  here :  and 
they  became  blood.  The  correspondence  between  the  second  and 
third  vial  and  the  second  and  third  trumpet  is  intentional.      It 
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furnishes  a  sort  of  finger-post  for  the  internal  connection  between 
the  two  groups.  But  it  is  not  less  intentional,  that  the  corres- 
pondence is  only  in  part.  That  the  rivers  and  fountains,  which 
latter  are  also  expressly  named  in  Ex.  vii.  19,  become  blood, 
shews,  that  in  the  place  of  a  prosperous  and  Jloiirishing  state 
there  has  come  the  shedding  of  blood.  Similar  is  Ps.  xlii.  3, 
"  My  tears  have  been  my  meat  day  and  night,"  instead  of  eating 
I  weep  ;  Ps.  Ixxx.,  "  Thou  fcedest  tliem  with  bread  of  tears,  in- 
stead of  bread  with  tears;  Ps.  Ixxxviii.  18,  "My  acquaintances, 
the  place  of  darkness."  q.d.  the  dark  region  of  the  dead  has 
come  into  the  place  of  all  my  acquaintances  ;  Job  xvii.  14,  "  The 
grave  I  name,  my  father  art  thou,  mother  and  sister,  the  worm." 
In  the  first  Egyptian  plague  there  was  a  twofold  symbolical 
element.  It  first  points  to  tlie  shedding  of  guilty  blood  as  a 
punishment  for  the  shedding  of  innocent  blood.  Tliis  element 
was  brought  prominently  out  in  the  preceding  plague.  The 
becond  element  is  contained  in  the  words  of  Moses,  Ex.  vii.  21, 
"  And  the  river  stank,  and  the  Egyptians  could  not  drink  of  the 
water  of  the  river."  As  in  the  first  aspect  of  that  plague  every 
thing  was  indicated,  which  in  those  that  followed  touched  the 
life  of  the  Egyptians,  even  to  the  slaying  of  the  first-born,  and 
the  destruction  of  the  Egyptians  in  the  Red  Sea,  so  in  the  second 
it  contained  a  prophecy  of  all  that  should  damage  the  prosperity 
of  Egypt,  of  which  the  water  of  the  Nile  was  the  better  fitted 
to  serve  as  an  emblem,  since  upon  it  the  temi)oral  woll-being  of 
Egypt  wholly  depended.  Both  the  elements  are  found  in  Ps. 
Ixxviii.  44,  "  he  turned  their  streams  into  blood,  and  their  waters 
they  drank  not."  How  the  threatening  contained  in  the  second 
symbolical  element  was  fulfilled,  is  shewn  in  ver.  45—48,  and  that 
of  the  first,  ver.  49 — 51. 

Ver.  5.  ^ind  I  heard  the  angel  of  the  waters  sag,  Thou  art 
righteous,  who  is  and  luho  was,  the  godlg,  because  thou  hast 
jwlged  thus.  Ver.  6.  For  blood  of  saints  and  prophets  have 
they  shed,  and  blood  hast  thou  given  them  to  drink ;  theg  are 
ivorthg /  Ver.  7.  And  I  heard  the  altar  sag.  Ten,  Lord  (!od 
Alniiglitg,  true  and  righteous  are  thg  judgments.  Th(»  Ei)ipho- 
ncm  in  these  three  verses  attaches  itself  primarily,  indeed,  to  the 
third  vial ;  but  the  second  is  closely  conuocted  with  thi.s,  and  the 
first  is  only  a  prcludi;   to  the  two  that  follow.     The   .seals  are 
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divided  by  the  four  and  three.     On  the  other  hand,  this  very 
Epiphonem  serves,  in  the  case  of  the  vials,  to  separate  the  three 
from  the  four.     In  accordance  with  this  the  three  first  vials  are 
united  to  each  other  by  the  brevity  that  is  employed  in  the  de- 
scription of  them  :   each  occupies  but  one  verse.     The  four  last 
begin  with  the  sun,  and  conclude  with  the  air,  while  the  three 
first  keep  below — to  the  earth,  the  sea,  the  rivers  and  the  foun- 
tains.    Those  who  are  here  also  for  the  division  into  the  four 
and  three,  found  upon  the  remark  at  the  fourth  vial :  "  and  they 
blasphemed  the  name  of  God."     But  this  remark  occurs  again  at 
the  fifth,  ver.  11,  and  at  the  seventh,  ver.  21.     It  is  not  fitted, 
therefore,  to  serve  as  a  boundary  line,  but  rather  connects  the 
four  last  plagues  together,  and  divides  them  off"  from  the  three 
first.     The  angel  of  the  ivaters  is  wanting  in  the  text  followed 
by  Luther.     The  angel  alone  is  mentioned.     We  may  discern  the 
reason  of  the  omission  in  the  visible  embarrassment  of  the  expo- 
sitors, and  their  vacillating  hither  and  thither.     It  is  God,  who 
sends  rain  from  heaven  and  fruitful  seasons,  and  fills  our  hearts 
with  food  and  gladness  (Acts  xiv.  7.)     But  the  words  :   "  Ah  ! 
Lord  my  God,  this  comes  from  thee,  Thou,  thou  alone  dost  all," 
only  exclude  all  independent  agency ;  in  this  matter  also,  in  the 
distribution  and  "withdrawal  of  all,  that  pertains  to  the  necessities 
of  life,  God  avails  himself  of  the  services  of  his  "  ministering 
spirits,"  (Heb.  i.  14,)  in  whose  hand  more  immediately  are  the 
operations  of  nature  (lieb.  i.  7.)     The  angel  of  the  waters  here 
represents  the  whole  host  of  angels,  whom  God  employs  in  this 
service,  and  so  far  is  a  purely  ideal  form,  which  only  belongs  to 
the  vision  (precisely  as  the  speaking  altar  in  ver.  7),  and  in  the 
reality  becomes   manifest  in  a  multitude    of  individuals.     The 
angel  of  the  waters  here  stands  in  a  near  relation  to  the  angel, 
who  moves  the  water  in  John  v.  4.     For,  if  the  water  there  also 
is   to  be   taken   in   a  figurative  sense,   as  a  designation  of  the 
sources  by  which  life  is  sustained,  this  figurative  use  still  rests 
on  the  circumstance,  that  the  water  in  the  proper  sense  holds  a 
primary  place  among  these  sources  of  vital  sustenance.     We  have 
here  a  delicate  and  intimate  bond,  uniting  the  Apocalypse  with 
the  Gospel.     The  omission  here  of  the  words :    of  the  waters, 
sprang  from  the  same  Rationalism,  that  sought  there  also  to  set 
entirely  aside  the  angel  (see  vol.  i.  p.  115.)     The  assaults  on  the 
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genuineness  of  the  Apocalypse  are  a  more  general  attempt  to 
satisfy  the    same    craving,  as    that  which   has    sought  relief  to 
itself  in  the  particular,  by  silently  pushing  aside  the  angel  of  the 
waters  here,  and  the  speaking  altar  in  ver.  7,  as  also  the  speak- 
ing altar  in  eh.  viii.  13.     In  the  address  to  God  :  "  who  is  and 
who  was,  the  godly,"  (the  text,  which  Luther  followed,  improperly 
prefixes,  Lord,  and  instead  of  "  the  godly,"  has  "  and  holy,"  or 
"  godly,")  those  attributes  of  God  are  particularly  specified,  which 
were  manifested  by  his  judgments,  and  from  which  these  judg- 
ments flowed.     In  regard  to  the  expressions..  "  who  is  and  who 
was,"  comp.  on  eh.  xi.  17.     In  that  passage  the  addition,  "and 
who  comes,"  could  not  be  made,  because    the  Lord   had  there 
already  fully  come.     Here  we  have  still  not  reached  the  last  end; 
four  vials  are  yet  to  follow.     But  still,  "  who  comes,"  would  not 
be  properly  suitable  here,  and  there  was  no  reason  for  resuming 
it  now  again,  after  it  had  already  been  laid  aside  at  ch.  xi.  17. 
Here  respect  is  not  had,  as  in  ch.   i.  4,  8,  iv.  8,  to  what  the 
Lord  is  going  to  do  in  the  future  ;  but  what  he  has  done,  is 
brought  into    view.     Here    it  was    only  in   a   fitting  way  indi- 
cated, that  the  old   God   proved  by  deed,  that  he  still   lived. 
As   there   the   emphasis   lies   on    the    "  who  comes,"    so   here 
it  lies  on  the  "  who  is ;"  q.d.  Thou,  who  by  thy  deeds  hast  shewn 
that  as  thou  hast  been,  so  thou  also  art.     The  godly,  as  an  epithet 
is  applied  to  God,  in  reference  to  his  regard  for  the  moral  order 
of  the  world,  which  admits  of  nothing'  alien  to  him,  notliing  op- 
posed to  him  or  rising  above  him,  but  only  what  is  conformable 
to  his  own  essential  nature  (comp   on  ch.  xv.  4.) — Tho  judicial 
rule,  according  to  which  God  appears  as  righteous  in  the  judg- 
ments, which  he  here   threatens,  was  laid  down  in  Gen.  ix.  6, 
"  Whoso  sheddcth  man's  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed," 
where,  according  to  the  connection  with  ver.  5,  it  is  primarily  de- 
clared, not  what  should  be  done  by  man,  but  what  God  would 
accomplish  by  means  of  his  righteous  judgments;  comp.  on  ch. 
xiii.  10.     But  since  the  rule  holds  with  God,  blood  for  blood,  so 
should  it  also  hold  with  those,  to  whom  he  has  committed  judicial 
authority  (comp.  Ex.   xxi.  23.) — Upon    the  distinction   between 
saints  and  prophets,  corresponding  to  that  of  righteous  persons 
and  jtrophcts  in  Matt.  x.  41,  couip.  at  ch.  xi.  18.     Among  tho 
prophets  the  first  place  is  held  by  the  apostles,   whose  blood  was 
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shed  upon  the  altar — Peter  and  Paul  ;  comp.  on  ch.  i.  1  ;  and 
also  in  Matt.  x.  41  the  term  prophets  comprehend  the  apostles, 
comp.  ver.  40.  That  Rome  takes  the  lead  in  the  guilt  and  the 
punishment,  appears  from  ch.  xviii.  24. — In  the  declaration, 
"  Blood  hast  thou  given  them  to  drink,"  we  must  supply,  instead 
of  the  water,  which  they  formerly  enjoyed  ;  as  is  evident  from  the 
circumstance,  that  the  angel  speaks  of  water.  The  drinking  of 
blood,  (Bossuet,  "  People  fill  themselves  with  the  blood  of  which 
they  are  greedy,  chiefly  in  civil  wars,  in  which  each  seems  to 
drink  the  blood  of  his  fellow-citizens"),  is  brought  into  notice 
here,  not  as  a  crime  (as  it  is  in  ch.  xvii.  6,  where  the  woman  is 
drunk  with  the  blood  of  saints,  and  with  the  blood  of  the  wit- 
nesses of  Jesus),  but  as  a  punishment ;  as  it  is  also  in  the  funda- 
mental passage,  Isa.  xlix.  26,  "  And  I  will  feed  them  that  op- 
press thee  with  their  own  flesh,  and  they  shall  be  drunken  with 
their  own  blood."  In  place  of  the  pleasant  drink  of  water  they 
are  made  to  take  the  horrid  draught  of  their  own  blood ;  their 
prosperous  condition  disappears,  and  in  its  stead  a  bitter  but 
righteous  doom  impels  them  to  rage  against  one  another.  The 
mere,  "  they  are  worthy,"  is  more  emphatic  than,  '^  for  they  are 
worthy,"  of  the  text  which  Luther  has  followed. — Instead  of  : 
and  I  heard  the  altar  say,  Luther  has — following  an  ill-supported 
reading,  and  one  that  has  had  no  better  origin  than  exegetical 
incompetence — "  And  I  heard  another  angel  out  of  the  altar 
say."^  In  ch.  vi.  9,  10  the  souls  of  those,  who  were  slain  for  the 
word  of  God  and  the  testimony  which  they  held,  are  represented 
as  lying  under  the  altar  of  the  heavenly  sanctuary,  in  consequence 
of  their  having  been  offered  on  the  altar.  From  thence  they  cry 
with  a  loud  voice  and  say,  "  0  Lord,  holy  and  true,  how  long 
dost  thou  not  judge  and  avenge  our  blood  on  those  who  dwell 
on  the  earth."  In  ch.  xiv.  18,  the  angel  comes  out  of  the  altar, 
to  execute  vengeance  for  the  blood  of  the  saints,  which  had  been 
shed  on  the  altar.  Here  the  altar  itself  rejoices  in  anticipation 
of  the  revenge,  that  was  to  be  taken  for  the  blood  that  was  shed  on 
it.  Even  Bengel's  interpretation,  "  as  in  the  fifth  seal  the  souls 
under  the  altar  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  so  without  doubt  it  is 
they,  who  here  make  themselves  to  be  heard,  having  found  after 

1  We  recognize  the  origin  of  this  reading  in  the  explanation  of  Ewald  :  altare,  vocem 
progi-essam  a  coelicoln  arae  adstauti. 
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the  shedding  of  their  blood  a  resting-phice  under  the  altar  ;  and 
hence  it  is,  as  if  the  altar  itself  spoke,"  is  still  too  realistic. 
The  altar  itself  might  as  well  be  said  to  speak  here,  as  the  blood 
in  Gen.  iv.  10. — The  yea  does  not  contain  "  a  perfectly  cordial 
response  toward  God  in  all  that  he  wills,  and  does  and  says  ;" 
but  it  expresses  agreement  with  the  preceding  speech  of  the  angel 
of  the  waters.  It  is  necessary,  so  that  the  two  voices  of  the 
angel  of  the  waters  and  of  the  altar  may  not  fall  out  with  each 
other  ;  comp.  xiv.  13.  Without  omnipotence  (comp.  ch.  iv.  8, 
xi.  7,  XV.  3,  xix.  6),  the  judgments  of  God  would  not  be  true  and 
righteous.  The  truth  here  also  refers  not  merely  to  fidelity  in 
regard  to  the  promise  (comp.  on  ch.  vi.  10,  xv.  3) ;  it  stands  op- 
posed to  all  mere  show,  every  thing  of  a  partial  and  superficial 
kind,  such  as  constantly  attaches  itself  to  human  judgments- 

Ver.  8.  And  the  fourth  poured  out  his  vial  on  the  sun,  and 
it  was  given  to  him  to  scorch  men  tuith  fire.  The  sun  is  intro- 
duced here,  not  in  respect  to  his  light-giving  quality  (so  that  ch. 
viii.  12  is  not  to  be  compared),  but  in  respect  to  his  scorching 
power  ;  so  that  ch.  vii.  16  is  parallel,  "  the  sun  shall  not  light 
upon  them,  nor  any  heat,"  and  the  fundamental  passage  of  Isa. 
xlix.  10,  quoted  in  the  remarks  there.  As  in  ch.  viii.  12,  the 
splendour  of  the  sun  represents  a  happy  condition,  its  darkening 
distress,  so  here  the  sun  in  its  scorching  heat  is  the  image  of  the 
sufterings  of  this  life.  That  the  angel  pours  out  his  vial  on  the 
sun,  denotes  the  extraordinary  growth,  which  through  the  righte- 
ous judgment  of  God,  as  a  punishment  for  the  growth  of  sin,  was 
imparted  to  the  suflerings  of  life  for  the  enemies  of  Christ,  the 
servants  of  the  beast.  It  is  not  of  the  natural  scorching  of  the 
sun's  rays  that  we  are  here  to  think,  and  of  the  injurious  eflccts 
flowing  from  it;  as  Bossuet,  for  example,  conceives,  "  signifying 
excessive  heats,  drought,  and  at  length  famine.  One  sees  in  St 
Denis  of  Alexandria  the  Nile  dried  up,  as  it  were,  by  scorching 
heat."  It  i.s  not  this,  however,  as  ai»i>cars  not  only  from  the  sym- 
bolical keeping  of  the  whole, — in  the  preceding  portion,  the  earth, 
the  sea,  the  water  in  a  figurative  sense — but  also  from  the  addi- 
tion, loithfire.  Fire  in  the  Apocalyi)se  is  the  usual  symbol  of  the 
divine  wrath  and  judgment  (ch.  xiv.  18.)  Only  when  we  consider 
the  sun  in  a  figurative  sense,  is  the  fire,  which  is  pourod  out  of 
the  vial  (comp.  ch   xv.  7)  homogeneous  to  the  lire  of  the  sun  — 
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That  we  must  not  render,  "  it  was  given  to  it,"  the  sun,  but  "it 
was  given  to  him,"  the  angel,  is  still  more  decidedly  clear  from 
ch.  vii.  2  (comp.  also  ch.  iv.  8),  than  from  Bengel's  remark,  "  it 
was  more  properly  given  to  an  angel  than  to  the  sun."  But  we 
must  explain  thus :  it  was  given  him  so,  through  the  medium  of 
the  sun,  when  inflamed  to  an  unusual  heat  by  the  pouring  out  of 
the  vial. — The  heat,  as  a  figurative  designation  of  sufi'erings  and 
assaults,  is  found  also  in  Jer.  xvii.  8;  1  Pet.  iv.  12.  3Ien  are 
not  of  themselves  to  be  regarded  as  fieshly  men,  as  Vitringa 
supposes  ;  but  the  limitation  is  to  be  understood  here,  as  in  ch.  ix. 
20.  from  the  consideration  that  m  ihe  wliole  context  the  subject  of 
discourse  is  the  judgments  that  were  to  hefal  an  ungodly  world. 
It  is  remarked  in  the  Berleb.  Bible,  "  But  since  they  will  also  be 
self-tormentors,  and  one  shall  vehemently  inflame  another,  one 
child  of  the  world  others  around  him  ;  so  they  shall  be  in  the 
highest  degree  a  hell  to  themselves,  each  shall  do  to  his  neighbour 
the  part  of  a  tormentor  and  executioner."  In  regard  to  the  fate 
of  the  members  of  the  church  in  this  vial,  which,  like  all  the 
rest,  comprises  in  one  image  what  is  realised  by  successive  stages 
in  diflferent  epochs  of  the  worldly  power,  the  solution  is  given  in  ch. 
vij.  The  preservation  of  the  children  of  Israel  during  the  plagues 
which  fell  on  the  Egyptians,  among  whom  they  dwelt,  and  with 
whose  fate  their  own  seemed  inseparably  bound  up,  has  the  im- 
port of  a  matter-of-fact  prophecy  fcr  all  times  ;  only,  we  must 
thoroughly  discard  all  Mahommedan  views  of  prosperity  in  life. 
Here  the  word  holds  that  is  written  in  Jer  xvii.  7,  8,  "  Blessed 
is  the  man  that  trusteth  in  the  Lord,  and  whose  hope  the  Lord 
is.  He  is  like  a  tree  planted  by  the  water,  and  rooted  on  the 
brook.  And  he  fears  not  when  heat  comes,  and  his  leaf  remains 
green,  and  he  is  not  concerned  when  a  year  of  drought  comes, 
and  ceases  not  to  bear  fruits." 

Ver,  9.  And  the  men  were  scorched  with  great  heat,  and 
blasphemed  the  name  of  God,  who  has  power  over  these  plagues, 
and  repented  not  to  give  him  glory.  The  words  :  and  the  men 
were  scorched  with  great  heat,  stands  related  to  what  follows,  as 
the  cause  to  its  effect.  It  is  the  loose  Hebraistic  mode  of  placing 
the  two  in  juxtaposition ;  for :  And  because  the  men  were  thus, 
etc.,  they  blasphemed.  The  blaspheming  is  mentioned  in  connec- 
tion with  all  the  four  plagues,  with  the  exception  only  of  the  sixth. 
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This  exception  is  explained,  not  so  much  from  the  description  there 
being  in  other  respects  much  more  extended  than  in  the  others,  as 
on  the  ground  that  in  it  the  catastrophe  was  nearly  prepared,  and 
hence  tlie  occasion  for  blaspheming  was  not  fully  given.  They 
could  not  deny  the  being  of  the  Great  God  ;  it  presses  itself  upon 
them  with  power  ;  it  even  lies  upon  them  as  a  frightful  load  ;  and 
if  the  mouth  should  deny,  the  heart  would  revenge  the  falsehood. 
But  because  they  would  not  recognise  the  sin  as  sin,  they  rage 
against  him  as  a  revolting  tyrant ;  they  blaspheme  him,  becanse 
they  cannot  murder  him.  "The  heart  of  Pharaoh  was  hardened," — 
this  is  the  perpetual  refrain  in  the  history  of  the  Egyptian  plagues, 
which  for  all  times  refutes  the  rationalistic  error,  that  an  inhe- 
rently beneficial  power  resides  in  suffering,  and  which  loudly  wit- 
nesses against  every  theory  that  propounds  another  aim  for 
divine,  and  by  consequence  also  for  human  punishments,  than 
that  of  retributive  righteousness.  Bossuet  points  to  the  fact, 
that  in  the  times  of  Boman  dominion  the  heathen  threw  upon  the 
Christians  all  the  blame  of  the  misfortunes  that  befel  the  empire. 
If  we  abide  by  the  letter,  this  certainly  cannot  be  included  here. 
The  heathen  ascribed  their  misfortunes  to  the  neglected  worship 
of  their  gods.  But  faith  in  these  had  so  little  root  in  their  minds, 
that  we  are  justified  in  regarding  the  allegation  merely  as  a  pre- 
text or  a  self  delusion,  and  in  considering  the  real  ground  of  their 
exasperation  to  be,  that  tlio  hand  of  the  God  of  the  Christian.^  lay 
heavy  upon  them,  and  that  they  were  bruised  by  him,  whom  they 
would  not  worship.  Bengcl  remarks,  "  Blasphemy  is  a  dreadful 
sin.  lint  in  spite  of  the  wicked  themselves  it  still  contributes  to 
the  glory  of  God.  Blasphemers  themselves  admit  their  impo- 
tence, since  they  only  resi.st  with  their  imi)ious  mouth  ;  and  con- 
fess the  power  of  God,  which,  without  any  thanks  to  them,  tends 
to  glorify  the  name  of  God.  They  revolt  against  God,  and  are 
in  pain,  but  he  is  honoured  upon  them.  The  saints,  when  they 
are  overcome  by  their  suflerings,  may  wish  in  the  depth  of  their 
dejection  that  they  themselves  were  not,  as  Job  anciently  cirrsed 
his  being.  But  the  wicked  go  much  larther,  and  blaspheme  the 
holy  name  of  God."  In  regard  to  the  i>ersons  blaspheming,  the 
limitation  is  to  be  derived  from  ch.  xv.  4.  We  there  learn  that 
the  suilV'ring  does  not  prove  to  all  a  curse,  that  many  find  it  a 
bles-siuL',  ami,  like   the  penitent  thief,  are  filled  with  contrition, 
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when  they  receive  what  their  deeds  have  deserved.  But  if  we 
look  more  narrowly  into  the  case  of  such,  we  shall  find  "  that 
something  existed  beforehand,  which  is  only  quickened  into  life. 
What,  however,  was  dead  and  corrupt,  that  remains  under  pains 
and  sufterings  as  it  was,  or,  if  any  change  takes  place,  it  is  for 
the  worse." — They  blaspheme  the  name  of  God  (comp.  on  ch.  xiii. 
6,)  not  the  Deity,  but  the  God  who  has  manifested  himself  by  his 
deeds,  the  God  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  God  of  the  church  which  in- 
flames the  worshippers  of  the  beast  to  more  wrath,  that  she  con- 
stantly confesses  this  same  God  to  be  the  author  of  the  calamities 
under  which  they  groan.  They  blaspheme  the  name  of  God, 
wlio  has  power  over  these  plagues.  (The  best  MSS.  have  rr}v 
i^ovaiav,  which  Luther  omits.)  That  they  blaspheme  him  be- 
cause he  has  the  power  is  shown  by  ver.  11,  "  because  of 
their  pains  and  their  sores  ;"  and  ver.  21,  "  men  blasphemed 
the  Lord  because  of  the  plague  of  hail."  These  plagues 
is  to  be  explained  on  the  ground,  that  in  this  plague  the  others 
were  substantially  contained. — On  the  words,  "  and  they  repented 
not,"  comp.  ch.  ix.  20.  The  repentance  is  placed  in  this,  tliat 
men  give  glory  to  God.  Glory  is  given  to  God  by  him,  who  re- 
cognizes, that  the  suflering  is  a  deserved  punishment  of  a  sin, 
and,  therefore,  that  it  serves  to  glorify  God,  who  is  sanctified  by 
the  judgment.  Berleb.  Bible  :  "  To  give  glory  to  God — to  recog- 
nize his  righteousness,  and  to  fall  down  under  his  rod  with  humble 
supplication."  Bengel  :  "  In  repentance,  the  most  essential  thing 
is  to  give  glory  to  God.  Man  must  at  once  shut  his  mouth,  or 
even  lay  his  hand  on  it :  but  God  receives  the  glory.  Now,  where 
man  does  not  yield,  but  stands  out  in  a  spirit  of  proud  and  har- 
dened defiance,  there  God  also  does  not  yield,  and  in  such  a  con- 
flict man  must  come  far  short,  he  must  be  consumed.  "  For  a 
moment  Pharaoh  gave  God  glory,  in  Ex.  ix.  27,  when  he  said 
to  Moses  and  Aaron,  "  The  Lord  is  righteous,  and  I  and  my 
people  are  wicked."  But  it  did  not  last  long.  "  When  Pharaoh 
saw  that  the  thunder  and  the  rain  ceased,  he  sinned  yet  more, 
and  hardened  his  heart,  he  and  his  servants." 

Ver.  10.  And  the  fifth  poured  out  his  vial  on  the  throne  of  the 
beast,  and  his  kingdom  was  darkened.  And  they  bit  their  tongues 
for  pain.  Ver.  11.  And  they  blasphemed  the  God  of  heaven  be- 
cause of  their  pains,  and  because  of  their  sores,  and  repented  not 
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of  their  deeds.  The  former  plagues  fall  upon  the  circumference  of 
the  kingdom  of  the  beast,  but  this  strikes  its  centre  and  the  cir- 
cumference at  the  same  time,  in  a  peculiarly  touching  manner. 
The  preceding  plagues  affect  the  throne,  inasmuch  as  they  dis- 
tress the  subjects  ;  this  descends  from  the  throne  to  the  subjects. 
When  God  seeks  to  destroy  a  people,  he  cannot  smite  in  a  more 
effectual  manner  than  by  smiting  the  rulers.  The  throne  of  the 
beast  is  situated  at  different  places  in  different  times  ;  this  is  as 
certain  as  that  the  beast  has  seven  heads  (comp.  on  ch.  xiii,  1.) 
At  the  period  of  the  Chaldean  dominion,  it  was  at  Babylon  ; 
comp.  Isa.  xlvii.  1,  Ps.  xciv.  20,  where  the  church,  in  immediate 
prospect  of  the  Chaldean  ascendancy  and  oppression,  says  to  the 
Lord,  "  Is  the  throne  of  iniquity  bound  to  thee,  which  frameth 
mischief  as  a  law?"  At  the  time  of  the  Seer  it  was  at  Rome. 
At  the  end  of  time,  after  the  thousand  years,  it  will  be  set  up 
again  in  some  sort  of  way  under  Gog  and  Magog.  But  wherever 
it  may  stand,  it  will  be  struck  by  the  fifth  vial.  For,  like  all  the 
others,  this  has  a  comprehensive  character ;  it  accompanies  the 
ungodly  power  of  the  world  through  the  whole  of  its  history. 
In  such  facts  as  these — that  Valerian  was  vanquished  and  impri- 
soned by  the  Persians,  and  that  he  had  to  serve  as  a  foot-  board  for 
their  king  when  mounting  on  his  horse — Bossuet  sought  to  find, 
not  the  fulfilment,  but  only  a  fulfilment.  The  whole  character  of 
the  group  of  the  vials  is  misapprehended,  if  an  exclusive  applica- 
tion is  made  of  it  to  the  relations  of  Rome  in  one  respect  or  an- 
other. They  have  all  to  do,  not  specially  and  exclusively  with 
the  whore,  Rome,  but  with  the  beast,  the  ungodly  world-power 
in  its  collective  character.  To  sui)pose  an  exclusive  reference  to 
Rome,  is  to  carry  them  over  into  the  sphere  of  the  following 
group. — That  the  throne  of  the  beast  is  not  the  capital  city,  but 
the  governing  power,  appears  from  ch.  xiii.  2,  and  also  from  ch. 
ii.  13.  Comp.  Jer.  xiii.  13,  *'  the  kings  that  sit  upon  David's 
throne."  Rome  was  not  the  throne  of  the  beast  at  the  Seer's 
time,  but  the  throne  stood  there,  and  the  Roman  emperor  occupi- 
ed it. — In  consequence  of  the  pouring  out  of  the  vial  on  the  throne 
of  the  beast,  his  kingdom  is  darkened.  Bcngel  :  "  It  properly 
means  :  it  was  put  into  a  dark  state.  It  is,  therefore,  an  abiding, 
and  not  a  passing  and  transient  darkness,  coming  over  the  former 
long-continued  splendour."     It  is  asked,  wliether  the  kingdom 
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stands  here  in  a  passive  sense,  of  the  subject- territory,  or  in  an 
active,  of  the  governing  power,  the  ruling  body.  In  the  latter 
sense  it  occurs,  for  example,  in  John  xviii,  36  ;  in  this  book  at 
ch.  i.  6,  9,  xvii.  12,  18,  "  the  great  city,  that  reigns  over  the  kings 
of  the  earth. "  The  passage  last  referred  to  in  particular  supports 
the  active  sense  of  the  expression  here.  Adopting  this,  the 
larger  point  after  heast  must  be  removed,  so  as  to  allow  the  cause 
and  effect  to  stand  in  close  connection  with  each  other ;  q.d.  and 
his  throne  was  darkened. —  On  the  darkening  comp.  Ps.  cv.  28, 
where  in  reference  to  Egypt  it  is  said,  "  He  sent  darkness,  and 
darkened."  The  doom  of  darkness  is  there  to  be  taken  in  the 
figurative  sense  of  the  doom  of  displeasure  and  calamity  ;  from 
the  first  to  the  last  plague  Egypt  was  covered  in  this  sense  with 
darkness.  There  is  only  an  allusion  to  the  last  plague  but  one 
in  Egypt.  This  was  the  more  fitted  to  serve  as  a  foundation  for 
such  a  figurative  representation,  as  even  in  the  Mosaic  narrative 
it  manifestly  bears  a  symbolical  character,  from  which  alone  is  to 
be  explained  the  one-sided  prominence  given  to  the  darkness  : 
the  darkness  which  covered  the  Egyptians,  the  image  of  the  divine 
wrath.  Comp.  Wisdom,  ch.  xvii.  21,  "  Over  them  was  spread  a 
heavy  night,  an  image  of  that  darkness  which  should  come  upon 
them."  That  the  darkness  here  also,  which  had  already  occurred 
in  ch.  viii.  12  as  an  emblem  of  distress,  is  used  in  a  figurative 
sense,  is  clear  from  the  circumstance,  that  in  what  follows  pains 
and  sores  are  spoken  of  as  identical  with  it. — The  subject  in, 
"  they  bit,"  are  the  possessors  of  the  throne,  and  those  whose  for- 
tune was  bound  up  with  theirs.  When  one  bites  his  tongue  for' 
pain  (it  is  something  quite  different  to  bite  down,  to  stifle  a  laugh 
or  a  passion),  this  can  only  be  an  attempt  to  produce  a  reaction 
against  the  insufferable  pain  that  presses  on  one,  by  means  of  an- 
other voluntarily  inflicted — to  deaden  the  passive  pain  by  means 
of  an  active  one  ;  according  to  the  couplet,  "  What  one  chooses  to 
suffer,  'tis  easy  to  bear  ;  if  suffer  we  must,  pain  and  anguish  are 
there." — In  ver.  11,  "because  of  their  pains,"  etc.,  q.d.  because 
of  their  darkness,  that  is,  their  pains  and  their  sores.  Tiiey 
blaspheme  the  God  of  heaven,  who  by  his  almighty  hand  brings 
upon  them  this  suffering,  and  whom  they  can  indeed  blaspheme, 
though  they  cannot  come  at  him  (comp.  Ps.  ii.  4.)  There  is  a 
verbal  reference  to  ch.  xi.  13,  where  it  is  said  of  the  members  of 
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the  churcb,  "  and  they  g^ave  glory  to  the  God  of  heaven."  The 
church  is  improved  by  suffering,  the  world  is  only  the  more  exas- 
perated by  it. 

Ver.  12,  And  the  sivth  poured  out  his  vial  on  the  great  river 
Euphrates,  and  its  water  ivas  dried  up,  that  the  way  might  h« 
prepared  of  the  kings  from  the  rising  of  the  sun.  From  the 
rising  of  the  sun  (that  is,  the  regions  whence  these  risings  pro- 
ceed,)' from  the  east,  the  lands  beyond  the  Euplirates,  conquering 
hordes  were  wont  to  come  from  the  earliest  times  down  upon 
lower  Asia,  and  especially  upon  Cannan — comp.  on  ch.  ix.  14. 
(It  cannot  be  accidental,  that  Euphrates  is  here  mentioned  under 
the  sixth  vial,  as  there  under  the  sixth  trumpet.)  From  that 
quarter  come  here,  in  vision,  the  hosts  of  the  enemies  of  the 
church,  which  is  represented  under  the  image  of  Jerusalem  (comp. 
on  ch.  xiv.  20.)  That  the  designation  of  the  place,  from  which 
the  enemies  come,  is  only  to  be  understood  typically  is  evident 
from  comparing  ch.  ix.  14,  from  the  circumstance  that  the  object 
of  the  assault  is  only  typical  Jerusalem,  and  finally  from  ver.  14, 
where,  in  the  room  of  the  kings  from  the  rising  of  the  sun,  come 
the  kings  of  the  whole  earth  putting  the  actual  in  immediate  jux- 
taposition with  tlie  typical  description. — The  typical  preparations 
of  a  way  througli  water  (the  Red  Sea  and  the  Jordan)  were  done 
for  the  behoof  of  the  people  of  God.  So  also  the  typical  prepara- 
tion of  a  way  through  the  Euphrates  itself  in  Isa.  xi.  15,  16,  and 
the  figurative  leading  tlirough  the  sea  and  the  Nile  in  Zech.  x.  11, 
"  And  the  Lord  goes  through  the  sea,  the  distress,  and  smites  in 
the  sea  the  waves,  and  all  the  floods  of  the  Nile  are  put  to  shame." 
Tiie  i»ro])aration  of  the  way  must  serve  the  same  design  here, 
though  it  seems  to  have  primarily  a  quite  dilierent  character  (the 
Lord  appears  here  to  do  for  the  enemies  of  his  people  what  else- 
wiiere  he  did  only  for  his  people),  is  clear  alone  from  this,  that 
the  drying  up  of  the  Euphrates  is  a  result  of  the  pouring  out  of  a 
vial.  All  the  vials  were  poured  out  in  behalf  of  the  churcli,  for 
the  destruction  of  her  enemies,  and  to  prepare  for  hor  final  victory. 
More  prominently  still  does  this  object  discover  itself  in  ver.  16, 

I  VVhertvrr  tlx-  |iliirul  dvoToXaL  is  used,  it  reft-re  to  llic  diiily  ri-curriiiK  act  of  going 
forth — conip.  Muttli.  xxiv.  27;  Luke  xiii.  2!) ;  Kfv.  xxi,  13,  'Hie  iKiot>  is  ulwuys  to  be 
lupplied,  when  iho  6i>aro\ul  are  mentioned.  The  rradlng  livaroKit^  has  incrt'ly  iirisen 
friitn  the  word  licing  iiikeii  in  the  BenML-  of  ru$lern  iri/imit,  in  wiiirh  cime  iXirv  n|i|i»Bri'd 
uHhiiiiuhir.     Ch.  \ii.  U  ik  kUo  to  be  roni|<nrrd. 
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which  so  far  is  immediately  connected  with  the  verse  before  us, 
as  it  continues  the  description  of  God's  share  in  the  matter. 
Vers.  13 — 15  take  into  account  the  hellish-human  machinery,  the 
subordinate  importance  of  which  is  manifest  from  the  single  fact, 
that  it  is  hemmed  in  on  both  sides  by  the  divine  agency.  Ben- 
gel  :  "  The  text  is  here  wonderfully  interwoven  together,  and  is 
like  an  artificial  web,  in  which  what  is  covered  for  a  time  after- 
wards comes  forth  to  light  again.  Vers.  12  and  16  are  connected 
together,  and  the  three  verses  between  are  also  of  a  fine  texture." 
In  ver.  16  we  see,  that  the  way  through  the  Euphrates  is  opened 
to  the  kings,  only  that  they  may  get  to  the  place  of  their  over- 
throw. The  Euphrates  is  mentioned  here  merely  in  respect  to 
the  hindrance  it  presented  to  the  march  of  the  ungodly  power  of 
the  world  into  the  holy  land,  against  the  holy  city,  against  the 
church.  This  hindrance — to  the  terror  of  all  persons  of  little  faith, 
to  the  triumph  of  the  world  and  the  strengthening  yet  more  of  its 
enmity  to  God  and  Christ — is  removed  by  God  himself;  what 
would  arrest  it  is  by  him  taken  out  of  the  way — as  when,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  time  of  the  Seer,  Peter  and  Paul,  the  pillars  of  the 
church,  were  beheaded,  John  himself  banished  to  Patmos,  and  the 
church,  thereby  left  exposed  to  the  seductions  of  heathenism.  But 
when  faith  is  well  nigh  disposed  on  account  of  such  things  to  give 
way,  and  the  world  is  preparing  to  deal  out  the  last  blow  against 
the  church,  then  comes  the  place  of  Armageddon. — Precisely  as 
God  here  dries  up  the  Euphrates  for  the  enemies  of  his  church, 
did  God,  according  to  Isa.  xliii.  17,  lead  forth  Pharaoh  with  his 
host  to  pursue  after  Israel.  Scripture  brings  clearly  out  the  truth, 
that  every  step  which  the  ungodly  world  takes  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  church,  stands  under  the  divine  direction — not  merely 
under  the  divine  permission,  which  a  Rationalistic  theology  would 
so  fain  substitute  for  it, — that  God  does  not  simply  overthrow  the 
enemies  of  his  church,  but  also  arms  them,  and  that  the  success 
of  their  plans  belongs  not  less  to  him  than  their  discomfiture; 
so  that  ive  have  everywhere  to  do  only  with  God.  (See  my 
Comm.  on  Ps.  civ.  25.)  Here,  too,  it  is  not  prophesied  what  v.'as 
to  be  done  once,  but  what  was  to  be  continually  repeated  anew, 
so  long  as  the  conflict  of  the  beast  with  the  church  should  last, 
which  substantially  revives  again  in  Gog  and  Magog.  We  have 
also  in  this  vial,  as  in  all  the  rest,  a  collective  representation  be- 
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fore  us  of  that  which  in  history  realizes  itself  by  degrees,  and  in 
a  succession  of  acts  and  scenes.  He  who  has  properly  received 
into  his  heart  the  contents  of  this  book,  can  look  on  with  painful 
delight  while  he  sees  one  bulwark  of  the  church  after  another  laid 
prostrate,  so  that  it  might  seem  to  be  going  into  remediless  de- 
struction.— From  the  false  supposition,  that  the  expedition  of 
the  kings  is  directed  toward  Babylon,  an  allusion  has  some- 
times been  sought  here  to  the  warlike  manoDuvre  of  Cyrus,  who, 
according  to  Herodotus  and  Zenophon,  accomplished  the  con- 
quest of  Babylon  by  diverting  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates. i 
That  the  expedition  is  directed,  not  against  Babylon,  that 
is,  Rome,  but  against  Cannan,  that  is,  the  church,  is  rendered 
manifest  by  ver.  16  ;^  manifest,  too,  by  ver.  14,  according  to 
which  the  kings  assemble  together  to  a  decisive  battle  against 
God,  and  of  course  also  against  his  tabernacle  and  those  wlio 
dwell  in  heaven,  the  church  and  believers,  (ch.  xiii.  6).  The 
Euphrates  appears  here  also  not  as  a  hindrance  to  the  con<juest, 
but  to  the  way,  as  the  Jordan  was  and  the  Red  Sea.  But  it 
could  not  have  stood  in  the  way  of  the  kings  on  their  march  from 
the  rising  of  the  sun,  if  tlieir  course  was  directed  toward  Babylon. 
It  would  have  been  quite  perplexing,  if  the  prophet  had  not  pre- 
served the  relations,  as  to  territorial  position,  of  ancient  Babylon, 
and  had  removed  the  Euphrates  irom  the  western  to  the  eastern 
side  of  the  territory.  Further,  if  the  expedition  was  directed 
against  Home,  then,  kings  from  the  east  would  have  been  men- 
tioned as  the  instruments  of  punishment.  But  against  this,  it 
was  already  remarked  by  Bengel,  "  One  might  suppose,  that 
those  eastern  kings  were  to  be  the  instruments  of  this  plague, 
but  in  all  the  seven  plagues  men  are  never  represented  as  the 
instruments  of  working.  It  is  these  kings  themselves,  that  in  the 
plagues  are  overthrown  blindfolded."  Finally,  an  exclusive  refer- 
ence to  Rome  is  against  the  analogy  of  all  the  other  vials ;  they 
all  bear  an  oecumenical  character,  sweep  over  the  vhole  earth, 
the  whole  of  the  God-opposing  wickedness,  and  not  merely  some 

1  Foiliesiiis  shewed  n  Jiisl  ncquniutancc  with  tin-  peculiar  sljlo  of  the  Apncniyjise, 
when  lie  remarks  ugaiiist  iliis  idea:  Hpiriluin  Dei  nihil  ex  Ilerodoto  vel  .\enn|ihonte 
B( ccrsere,  hcJ  omiieH  ejus  iillusiuiua  esse  ad  Scriplnrniii  flnrram. 

-  Bengel :  '*  Armageddon  lies  in  the  innd  of  Israel,  ami  rrom  ijir  rising  oTthe  ^nn  the 
wny  to  it  Ib  right  over  the  llnjilnateb." 
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particular  phase  of  it.  The  special  reference  to  Rome  in  ver.  19 
does  not  comprise  the  whole  contents  of  the  seal,  but  the  uni- 
versal reference  goes  along  with  it.  Quite  unseasonable  is  the 
comparison  of  ch.  xvii.  12,  instead  of  ch.  xiv.  20,  xix.  11,  ss., 
XX.  7,  ss.,  whwe  the  battle,  as  here,  is  directed  against  God  aid 
Christ  and  his  church. 

Ver.  13.  And  I  saiu  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  dragon,  and  out 
of  the  tnouth  of  the  beast,  and  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  false 
prophet,  three  unclean  spirits  as  frogs}  Ver,  14.  (For  these 
are  spirits  of  demons,  which  do  wonders)  luhich  go  forth  over 
the  kings  of  the  whole  earth  j-  to  gather  them  together  to  the  war 
of  that  great  day  of  God  the  A  Imighty.  The  words,  for  they  are, 
etc.,  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  simple  parenthesis.  The  expres- 
sion, which  go  forth,  must  be  immediately  joined  to,  the  frogs. 
For  the  statement,  I  saw  out  of  the  mouth,  requires  to  be  supple- 
mented by,  "  to  go  forth,"  eKTTopeveaOai ;  and  this  is  substantially 
done  by  the  expression  :  which  go  forth. ^ — Ver.  13  and  14  are  of 
a  regressive  character.  While  they  delineate  the  activity  of  the 
enemies  of  God  in  the  matter,  they  go  back  to  the  first  beginnings . 
In  ver.  12,  the  kings  with  their  people  have  come  on  their  way 
against  the  holy  city,  as  far  as  the  Euphrates.  Here  it  is  re- 
ported, how  the  summons  to  the  expedition  by  them  goes  forth. 
If  the  regressive  character  of  ver.  13  and  14  is  not  perceived,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  resort  to  such  forced  interpretations  as  that 
of  Bengel,  "  The  kings  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  were  before 
more  inclined  to  such  an  expedition,  but  with  the  kings  from  the 
three  other  quarters  of  the  globe  there  might  be  more  reluctance, 
and  so  the  three  unclean  spirits  ply  their  wicked  and  powerful 
ministrations."  But,  in  addition  to  the  incredible  nature  of  this 
difference,  the  view  is  decidedly  opposed  by  ver.  14,  in  which  the 
subject  is  not.  the  kings  from  the  three  other  regions  of  the  globe, 
but  the  kings  of  the  ivhole  earth  ;   and  also  by  ch.  xx,  8,  where 

1  Instead  of  u)s  (iarpaxoi,  the  text  followed  by  Luther  has,  ofxoia  ^arpaxoii.  The 
cos  is  to  be  preferred  even  on  internal  grounds.  The  lighter  cis  suits  better,  as  the  re- 
semblance is  not  of  a  general  nature,  but  refers  merely  to  the  impurity. 

2  Luther  has  :  to  the  kings  upon  earth,  and  upon  the  wliole  compassof  the  world,  follow- 
ing the  incorrect  reading,  Tf;s  yf;?  kol  t?}s  oiKovixivri'i. 

3  Bengel  has  correctly  perceived,  that  the  tl^ov  irvtdjxaTa  Ik  tov  o-Tojuaxos  needs  to 
be  supplemented  :  sine  infinitivo  abrupta  esset  oratio,  non  enim  dicitur  bestia  ex  mari, 
ex  terra,  ex  abysso,  sed  asceudens  ex  mari.  But  he  erroneously  prefers  the  less  supported 
reading  iKiropivio-dai,  which  is  also  to  be  rejected  on  internal  grounds. 

3 
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Satan  is  represented  as  deceiving  the  nations  in  the /our  quarters 
of  the  earth. — The  dragon,  or  Satan  in  his  property  as  the  prince 
of  this  world,  who  contends  witli  Christ  for  the  dominion  of  the 
world — the  beast,  and  tl»e  false  prophet,  wlio  is  for  the  first 
time  mentioned  here  under  this  name,  earlier  as  tke  second  beast 
from  the  earth,  these  have  already  been  represented  in  ch.  xii. 
and  xiii.  as  the  bitter  enemies  of  Christ  and  his  church.  The 
undertaking  to  which  they  stir  up,  can  therefore  only  be  directed 
against  Christ  and  his  church.  All  three  struggle  for  their 
existence. — Out  of  the  mouth  of  these  three  enemies  of  the  king- 
dom of  God  proceed  three  unclean  spirits.  Out  of  the  mouth,  not 
because  the  speech,  but  because  the  breath  belongs  to  this — 
corap.  Isa.  xi.  4.  The  proper  dispenser  of  this  impure,  seduc- 
tive spirit,  stimulating  men  against  the  church  and  its  head,  is  the 
dragon.  The  beast  and  the  false  prophet  have  it  only  at  second 
hand,  but  it  finds  in  them  its  chief  organs.  It  goes  out,  however, 
from  the  dragon  to  the  kings  of  the  earth,  not  merely  through  the 
medium  of  the  beast  and  the  false  prophet,  but  also  directly  ; 
Satan  is  not  confined  to  his  organs.  Therefore  there  are  three 
spirits.  The  dependence  of  the  spirits  of  the  beast  and  of  the 
false  prophet  or  the  dragon,  is  clear  from  ver.  14,  where  also  these 
spirits  are  represented  as  spirits  of  demons,  which  are  ranged 
under  Satan  as  their  head.  Ch.  xx.  7  also — where  in  the  la^t 
phase  of  the  conflict  delineated  here,  Satan  goes  forth,  to  deceire 
the  nations  in  the  four  ends  of  the  earth,  and  assemble  them  to 
the  battle,  to  him  alone  the  whole  work  of  seduction  is  ascribed 
— shews  that  the  unclean  spirits  do  not  proceed  from  the  whole 
three  as  on  one  footing  of  independence. — Ileal  influences  proceed 
from  Satan  as  well  as  from  Christ.  Men  are  placed  mid-way 
between  the  good  spirit,  that  is  of  Christ,  and  the  bad  one,  that 
proceeds  from  Satan.  In  ch.  ix.  2,  the  smoke  denotes  the  hellish 
spirit,  which  comes  up  to  the  earth.  In  Zich.  xiii.  2,  it  is  sai<i, 
"  I  root  out  the  names  of  the  idols  out  of  the  land,  and  mention 
shall  no  more  be  made  of  thoni,  and  aLso  the  projdicts  and  the 
unclean  spirit  will  I  remove  out  of  the  land."  According  to 
this  passage  the  false  prophets  as  well  as  the  true,  the  worship- 
pers of  idols  as  well  as  those  of  God,  stand  under  the  dominion 
of  a  power  lying  beyond  them,  to  which  they  have  surrendered 
themselves  by  a  free  act  of  their  own  will.     The  same  thing  is 
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clear  also  from  the  narrative  in  1  Kings  xxii.,  where  the  spirit  of 
prophecy,  personified  in  accordance  with  the  character  of  the 
vision,  and  appearing  in  a  corporeal  form,  offers  to  deceive  Ahab 
by  putting  false  prophecies  into  the  mouth  of  tlie  prophets  of  the 
calves.  From  this  it  is  manifest,  that  the  false  prophets  as  well 
as  the  true  stand  under  the  influence  of  a  power,  that  exists  out 
of  their  own  nature.  By  the  parable  of  the  tares  among  the 
wheat  (Matth.  xiii.  38,  39),  Satan  is  in  possession  of  the  minds 
of  his  followers  in  like  manner  as  Christ  of  his ;  he  appears  as 
the  originator  of  their  wickedness.  Bengel  remarks,  "  These 
are  three  enemies,  that  in  a  horrible  way  oppose  themselves  to 
the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  To  God  the  Father 
is  opposed  the  dragon,  the  great  prince  in  the  kingdom  of  dark- 
ness. To  Christ  Jesus  is  opposed  the  beast,  and  as  the  Father 
has  committed  all  things  into  the  hands  of  his  Son,  so  has  the 
dragon  given  his  power  to  the  beast.  To  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
opposed  the  false  prophet,  and  as  the  Holy  Ghost  glorifies  Christ, 
so  the  false  prophet  drives  forward  the  worship  of  the  beast." 
But  this  parallelism  is  not  correct.  Christ  rather  stands  opposed 
to  the  dragon  (comp.  ch.  xii.  10) ;  Christian  rulers  form  the  con- 
trast to  the  beast ;  and  the  contrast  to  the  false  prophet  is  found 
in  Christian  instruction  and  the  office  of  witnessing  (comp.  ch.  xi. 
3,  ss.)  By  likening  the  spirits  to  frogs,  some  respect  is  had, 
according  to  the  just  remark  of  Bossuet,  to  one  of  the  plagues  of 
Egypt.  The  point  of  comparison  is  the  uncleanness,  the  loath- 
someness, which  is  expressly  noticed  ;  on  which  account  frogs  in 
the  Old  Testament  belong  to  the  unclean  animals,  the  symbols  of 
sin  in  the  province  of  beasts.  The  contrast  between  the  clean 
and  the  unclean  spirit  cannot  be  more  distinctly  exhibited  to 
one's  view  than  by  the  image  of  the  dove  and  of  the  frog.  The 
croaking  of  the  frogs  can  only  be  brought  into  consideration  as 
the  symptom  of  their  unclean  state,  their  loathsome  nature.  The 
parenthetical  remark,  for  there  are  (that  is,  exist — the  being  in 
the  sense  oi  existing,  as  very  commonly  in  John;  the /or,  too,  in 
that  case  quite  suitable,  since  in  order  to  go  forth,  they  must 
first  exist)  spirits  of  demons  (on  the  demons,  evil  spirits,  see  at 
ch.  ix  20).  which  do  signs,  makes  preparation  for  ver.  15,  and  is 
like  an  an  impressive  call,  "  Watch  and  pray."  Nothing  is 
better  fitted,  as  to  solve  the  enigma  of  the  world's  history,  so 
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also  to  stir  ns  up  to  watchfulness  and  zeal,  than  the  conviction 
that  wc  have  to  contend  not  with  flesh  and  blood,  but  against 
evil  spirits  (Eph.  vi.  12.)  This  must  powerfully  awaken  the 
feeling,  that  if  left  to  our  own  resources  we  are  undone,  and  im- 
pel us  to  seek  in  the  height  help  against  the  depth.  In  regard 
to  the  signs,  see  on  ch.  xiii.  14.  Bengel,  "  They  do  signs,  the 
more  readily  to  mislead  the  kings.  To  the  kings,  whom  the 
people  will  follow." — After  the  words,  "  To  gather  them  together 
to  the  war,"  a  dash  is,  as  it  were,  to  be  introduced.  The  war  is 
denoted  here  in  respect  to  its  final  result.  The  design  was  a 
quite  different  one,  to  bring  to  an  end  the  kingdom  of  God  and 
his  Christ  and  his  church.'  The  day  of  God  has  a  comprehen- 
sive character.  All  manifestation.s  of  God's  judgment  on  the 
impious  wickedness  of  men,  arc  in  it  concentrated  into  one  image. 
Bengel  remarks  incorrectly,  "  The  conflict  of  that  great  day  of 
God  Almighty  is  afterwards  described  in  ch.  xix.  where  the 
beast  and  the  kings  of  the  earth  and  their  hosts  of  war  are 
actually  gathered  together  to  the  bjittle."  It  is  not  the  entire 
conflict  of  that  great  day,  which  is  there  described,  but  only  a 
single  scene  of  it.  Another  important  scene,  the  overthrow  of 
Rome,  precedes  it,  and  it  is  likewise  to  be  folloived  by  an  im- 
portant scene,  the  catastrophe  of  Gog  and  Magog.  But  it  is  well 
remarked  by  Bengel,  "  Now  the  rulers  of  this  world  have  many  a 
day,  during  which  matters  go  according  to  their  own  will.s  in 
transactions  of  state,  and  negotiations  respecting  peace  and  war. 
but  God  the  Almighty  has  his  eye  upon  one  day,  which  i.s  his, 
and  in  which  he  will  bring  to  a  point  his  controversy  with  all  his 
enemies  together." 

Ver.  15.  liehold  I  come  ns  a  thief.  Blessed  is  he  who  watches 
and  keeps  his  garments,  that  he  may  not  walk  naked,  and  they 
m/xy  not  see  his  shame.  That  Clirist  is  the  speaker,  is  manifest 
from  a  comparison  of  ch.  iii,  3,  and  from  a  reference  also  to  the 
fundamental  i)assagcs  in  the  Gospels.  Yet  the  words  stand  im- 
mediately connected  with  what  precedes.  The  "  great  day  of 
God  the  Almighty"  is  also  as  certainly  the  day  of  Chri.st,  a.s  it  is 

1  Ko  nlrciuly  licrenKniiiliifl,  nn  expositor  of  llic  niiilli  ccntnrj- :  nnn  quoil  coiilrn  dnini 
piignnro  nudenni  in  die  judicii,  u  quo  torn  tcrribilitrr  judicabunlur:  sod  congrcgnbunt 
cos  ill  proclium  iid  pcrsequrndam  ecrlesinm,  ut  in  die  mnguo  Dei  omr.ipotentis  prrpetiin 
popnit  damnenliir, 
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certain  that  the  Father  has  committed  all  judgment  to  the  Son. 
The  allusion  to  the  judgment,  which  threatens  destruction  to  the 
enemies  of  the  church,  calls  forth  an  admonition  from  the  Lord 
to  his  own  people.  Whoever  belongs  outwardly  alone  to  the 
church,  but  is  internally  united  to  the  world,  shall  also  be  con- 
demned with  the  world.  Believers,  too,  are  in  the  world,  and 
the  world  has  a  troublesome  ally  in  their  hearts.  When  the 
world,  therefore,  rises  up  to  fight  against  the  Lord  and  against 
his  anointed,  it  will  be  extremely  difl&cult  for  them  to  watch,  and 
keep  their  garments.  In  this  respect  a  symbolical  meaning  may 
be  found  in  the  young  man  mentioned  in  Mark  xiv.  51,  52, 
"  And  there  followed  him  a  certain  young  man,  having  a  linen 
cloth  cast  about  his  naked  body  ;  and  the  young  men  laid  hold 
on  him  ;  and  he  left  the  linen  cloth  and  fled  from  them  naked." 
Not  merely  does /ear  urge  them,  but  also  inclination.  Nothing 
can  here  preserve  them  but  a  fixed  eye  directed  to  the  coming  of 
the  Lord.  We  have  already  remarked,  that  the  great  day  of  the 
Lord  is  the  collective  result  of  all  his  judgments  on  the  ungodly 
world.  In  the  historical  realization  it  manifests  itself  in  an  entire 
series  of  calamities.  At  each  of  them,  and  hence  also  in  those, 
which  are  now  proceeding  before  our  eyes,  the  word,  "  Behold  I 
come  quickly,"  &c.,  a  sort  of  miniature  representation  of  the 
seven  epistles,  acquires  new  meaning ;  the  letters,  which  in  ordi- 
nary quiet  times  are  dark,  become  then  transparent. — Clothing, 
when  it  is  used  figuratively,  is  elsewhere  usually  a  symbol  of  the 
state  and  condition;  sinners  bear  filthy  clothing,  the  justified 
pure,  the  righteous  have  white ;  comp.  on  ch.  vii.  11.  In  this 
sense  is  the  clothing  mentioned  here.  The  address  is  to  Chris- 
tians, so  that  the  garments  denote  the  Christian  state.  The 
world  could  not  have  been  addressed  so.  The  important  thing 
for  it  is  not  to  keep  its  garments,  but  to  change  them.  The 
word  in  ch.  iii.  11,  "  Hold  that  which  thou  hast,"  corresponds. 
Bengel,  "  Watch — garments.  Two  parts,  which  belong  together 
and  go  together.  When  going  to  sleep  one  lays  aside  his  gar- 
ments, but  when  awake  one  keeps  them.  Now,  if  something 
suddenly  happens,  such  as  the  arrival  of  the  Lord,  one  who  is 
asleep  does  not  readily  get  himself  clothed,  but  he  who  is  in  a 
wakeful  attitude,  is  safe  also  in  respect  to  his  clothing."  In  the 
words,  "  that  he  may  not  walk  naked,  and  that  they  may  not  see 
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liis  shame,"  (his  indecorous  or  scandalously  nuked  state),  it  is 
more  precisely  indicated  wherein  the  blessedness  consists  ;^  in 
this,  namely,  that  men's  destitution  of  what  constitutes  a  Chris- 
tian state  may  not  be  exhibited  before  all  the  world,  to  their 
great  disgrace  and  painl'ul  humiliation,  ("  where  there  is  but  a 
little  modesty,  nakedness  is  very  annoying,  or  even  quite  insup- 
portable.") How  much  hangs  on  the  blessedness  and  the  threat- 
ening here  pronounced,  the  year  1848  has  afforded  many  an 
occasion  for  enabling  us  vividly  to  realize.  We  must  before- 
hand keep  our  garments,  if  we  would  not  be  overtaken  by  that 
coming  of  the  Lord,  which  pervades  all  history  (comp.  on  ch.  i. 
1,  7),  and  appear  in  a  shameful  state  of  nakedness.  The  naked- 
ness here  is  not  the  guilt,  but  the  punishment ;  by  means  of  the 
judgment  the  nakedness,  which  existed  already,  becomes  a  matter 
of  public  shame.  It  is  not  the  being  naked,  but  the  walking 
naked,  that  is  mentioned  ;  and  the  clause,  "  and  that  they  may 
not  see  his  shame,"  serves  as  an  explanation  of  the  walking 
naked.  The  detected  are  the  naked ;  the  seeing  of  the  shame 
appears  often  in  the  Old  Testament  as  a  threatening  and  punish- 
ment. Thus  in  Isa.  iii.  17,  xlvii.  3,  "  thy  nakedness  shall  be 
discovered,  and  thy  shame  seen ;"  Hos.  ii.  10,  "  And  now  will  I 
discover  her  lewdness  in  the  sight  of  her  lovers;"  Nah.  iii.  5, 
"Behold  I  am  against  thee,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts;  and  I  will 
discover  thy  skirts  upon  thy  face,  and  I  will  shew  the  nations  thy 
nakedness,  and  the  kingdoms  thy  shame  " 

Ver.  16.  And  he  gathered  them  together  into  the  place,  which 
is  called  in  the  Hebrew  Armageddon.  The  subject  is  God  the 
Almighty,  At  the  close  of  ver.  14,  every  thing  was  already 
connected  with  the  divine  agency  :  *'  of  that  great  day  of  God 
the  Almighty."  It  M'as,  too,  God  the  Almi!i:hty  tliat  was  sub- 
stantially the  subject  in  ver.  15.  For  Christ,  who  there  an- 
nounced his  coming,  comes  in  his  name.  For  this  reason  also 
God  must  be  the  subject,  because  otherwise  the  overthrow  of 
the  enemies  would  not  be  placed  in  a  determinate  point  of  view ; 
the  close  would  therefore  be  an  unsatisfactory  one.      We  arc  led 

I  So  also  the  mode  of  coming  Dt  the  blessedness  is  more  difliiitcly  deseribed  in  ch. 
xiv.  13,  xxii.  14.  The  right  pointing  of  this  ver«e  is  the  following:  Ma^n^lov  it  ypij- 
yopuiv  Kai  -rripmv  Ta  l/iuTia  auTov,  'Iva  fi'i  yvfivot  trifinraTii  nai  fiXtiruxri  t^i» 
iv)^J1HOiT0in)V  aiiToV. 
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to  think  of  God  as  the  subject  also  by  the  fundamental  passage, 
Joel  iv.  2,  "  And  I  gather  all  peoples  and  bring  them  into  the 
valley  of  Jehoshaphat,"  (Vitringa,  "  the  place  of  conflict,  which 
Joel  calls  the  valley  of  the  judgment  of  God,  the  Spirit  calls  here 
Armageddon,'")  comp.  Ezek.  xxxviii.  4,  xxxix.  3,  where  also  the 
Lord  leads  the  enemies  of  his  church  into  his  land,  in  order  to 
judge  them  there  ;  xxxviii.  16,  "  I  bring  him  upon  my  land,  that 
the  heathen  may  know  me,  when  I  am  sanctified  in  thee,  Gog." 
Another  subject  would  have  required  to  be  more  definitely  marked. 
The  three  unclean  spirits  are  at  too  great  a  distance,  and  the 
verb  joined  to  them,  in  ver.  14,  is  in  the  plural ;  they  are.    The 
agency  cannot  be  ascribed,  with  Bengel,  to  the  angel  of  the  sixth 
vial ;  for  the  angels  have  nothing  more  assigned  them,  than  the 
pouring  out  of  the  vials.     Armageddon  means  the  mountain  of 
Megiddo,     In  the  valley  of  Megiddo,  Pharaoh,  the  type  of  the 
ungodly  power  of  the  world,  had  once  killed  tlie  pious  Josiah,  who 
in  Zech.  xii.   10,  11,  appears  as  a  type  of  Christ,  "  And  I  pour 
out  upon  the  house  of  David,  and  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Jeru- 
salem, the  spirit  of  grace  and  of  gracious  supplication,  and  they 
look  on  me  whom  they  have  pierced,  and  they  lament  for  him  like 
the  lamentation  for   an  only  son,  and  mourn  for   him  like   the 
mourning  for  the  first-born.     At  that  time  there  shall  be  a  great 
lamentation  in  Jerusalem,  (over  Jesus,  who,  like  Josiah,  was 
slain  by  the  hand  of  the  heathen,  on  account  of  the  sins  of  his 
people,)  like  the  lamentation  of  Hadadrimmon  in  the  valley  of 
Megiddo."     The   fact  of  its  being  God  who  gathers  them  to- 
gether, does  not  exclude  the  mind  of  the  heathen  themselves,  but 
pre-supposes  it,  in  unison  with  ver.  12,  where  they  desired  to 
pass  the  Euphrates,  and  by  means  of  the  vial  the  Euphrates  was 
dried  up  for  them.     What  they  once  accomplished  there  against 
Josiah,  they  would  now  again  accomplish  against  Jesus  ;  He, 
the  risen  one,  must  there  receive  from  them  the  stroke  of  death, 
and  his  church  must  go  down  with  him  to  the  grave,  as  formerly 
the  theocracy  was  borne  to  the  grave  with  Josiah.     But  that 
they  shall  not  succeed  in  this,  that  the  ancient  deed  of  heathenish 
wickedness  shall  not  be  renewed  in  Armageddon,  but  be  avenged 
(comp.  1  Kings  xxi.  19,  23;  2  Kings  ix.  33,  ss.),  is  evident 
alone  from  the  circumstance,  that  it  is  God,  who  gathers  them 
together  into  this  place,  to  which  they  themselves  also  hasten ; 
VOL.  II.  m 
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and  still  more  dcterminately  from  vcr.   14,  by  -which  the  great 
day  of  God  the  Almighty  breaks  in  at  Armageddon.     It  makes 
no  material  difference,  that  here,  not  the  valley,  but  the  mountain 
of  Megiddo,  is  mentioned,  as  mountain  and  valley  are  inseparably 
connected  together,  (comp.  Deut.  viii.  7,  xi.  11.)     The  change 
was  not,  however,  adopted  merely  for  the  sake  of  a  better  sound. 
Armageddon  has  more  of  strength  in  it,  and  the  mountain  is  as 
natural  an  emblem  of  victory,  as  the  valley  was  of  defeat,  (comp, 
Ps.  xxiii.  4.) — The   objection  that  has  been  raised,  against  the 
reference  to  the  death  of  Josiah  on  account   of  the  result  here 
being  a  happy  one  for  the  church,  has  been  obviated  by  the  re- 
marks already  made.     It  arises  from  not  perceiving  the  human 
design  that  lies  in  the  back-ground,  for  which  the  place  carried 
an  inviting  aspect,  as  it  had  been  the  theatre  of  an  earlier  over- 
throw of  the  church  and  of  its   former   head,  who  by  name  and 
position  typified  the  present  head.     From  failing  to  perceive  this, 
it  has  often  been  thought,  that  Medgiddo  comes  into  notice  here 
as  the  place,   at  which  Deborah   and  Barak  gained  the  victory 
over  the  Canaanites.     So,  in  particular,  Bengel.     But  Megiddo  is 
not  mentioned  there  in  the  historical  narrative  ;   it  is  only  in  a 
passing  way  introduced  in  the  song  of  Deborah  (Judges  v.  19.) 
Nor  is  the  subject  there  the  vallei/  of  Megiddo,  but  Taanach 
by  the  luaters   of  ]\[egiddo.     Mention   is   made  of  the  valley  of 
Megiddo  only  in  the  passages  which  refer  to  the  death  of  Josiah. 
Nothing  properly  corresponds  to  the  valley,  but  the  mountain,  and 
a  close  relation  of  this  sort  is  necessary  to  exclude  all  guess- 
work.    Further,  only  some  event  could  be  referred  to  as  having 
happened  at  Megiddo,  which  had  riveited  itself  most  deeply  to 
the  remembrance  of  the  people  of  God ;  so  that  every  one  would 
immediately  think  of  that,  as  soon  as  lie  heard  the  name  of  Me- 
giddo.    Now,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  dcatli  of  Josiah,  as 
the  later  and  more  important  event,  would  overshadow  all  earlier 
reminiscences.     Zcch.  x.  10,  11,  in  i»articular,  shews  this  quite 
plainly.     This  passage,  besides,  is  expressly  cited  by  John  in  his 
Gosi)cl,  ch.  xix.  37,  and  in  this  book,  ch.  i.  7,  an  allusion  is  made 
to  it.     Finally,  the  reference  to  the  victory  of  Pharaoh  suits  ad- 
mirably to  the  Egyptian  character  of  the   whole  group. — Others 
(Vitringa,  Bc-ngcl;  have   conceived,   on    the  same   ground,    that 
Megiddo  is  mentioned  here,  not  with  reference  to  any  historical 
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fact,  but  in  respect  to  its  etymology.  But  such  a  consideration 
does  not  obviously  present  itself  here,  as  it  does  in  the  case  of 
the  name,  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  in  Joel ;  and  the  prophet 
would,  in  that  event,  have  left  us  (what  he  never  does)  to  uncer- 
tain conjecture.  If  it  turned  on  the  signification  of  the  name, 
this  would,  as  in  ch.  ix.  11,  have  been  rendered  also  into  Greek. 
Its  being  said,  "  which  is  called  in  the  Hebrew,"  shews,  that  not 
simply  a  proper  name  is  brought  forward,  that  the  word  has  an 
element  in  it,  which  must  be  explained  out  of  the  Hebrew.  That 
no  Greek  explanation  is  appended,  shews,  in  connection  with  the 
fact  of  Megiddo  presenting  no  obvious  derivation,  that  this 
Hebrew  element  can  only  stand  in  the  syllable,  Ar  (the  Hebr. 
•^;-f),  which  required  no  explanation.^ — The  sixth  vial  must  of 
necessity  break  off  here — must  stand  at  what  immediately  pre- 
pares for  the  final  catastrophe.  Otherwise,  there  would  be  no 
room  for  the  seventh.  With  the  actual  irruption  of  the  great 
day  of  God  the  Almighty,  with  the  overthrow  of  the  kings  of  the 
earth,  which  suddenly  takes  place,  all — the  drying  up  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  also  the  fatal  parole  Armageddon,  which  an- 
nounced the  overthrow  of  Christ — all  is  out,  nothing  more  re- 
mains as  an  object  for  the  avenging  severity  of  God.  As  regards 
the  substance,  it  is  reported  in  the  seventh  vial  on  this  overthrow. 
Still,  the  clothing  there  is  of  a  different  description. — It  is  incor- 
rectly remarked  by  Bengel,  '•'  Here  the  delineation  of  the  conflict 
is  broken  off,  which  afterwards  is  carried  out  by  the  true  and 
faithful  one,  who  sits  upon  the  white  horse."  The  seven  vials 
form  of  themselves  a  separate  whole,  and  there  can  be  no  con- 
tinuation of  what  is  broken  off  here.  Add  to  this,  that  the 
battle  in  ch.  xix.  11,  ss.,  is  only  a  partial  one,  only  a  particular 
phase  of  the  conflict  described  here,  in  which  all  the  conflicts 
of  the  worldly  power  against  Christ  and  his  church  are  comprised 
into  one  whole. 

Ver.  17.  And  the  seventh  poured  out  his  vial  upon  the  air  ; 
and  there  went  out  a  loud  voice  out  of  the  temple  from  the 
throne,  which  said :  It  is  done.  Bengel :  "  The  air  is,  in  a 
manner,  the  work-shop  of  lightning,   etc.,   as  also  of  hail,  and 


1  The  kppdi&TL  in  the  New  Testament  is  found  only  in  the  writings  of  John,  in  the 
Gospel,  ch.  V.  2,  xix.  13, 17,  20,  and  in  the  Apoc.  besides  here,  ch.  ix.  11. 
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even  eartliquakes  arise  from  the  air,  mingling  itself  with  hot 
vapours  within  the  earth." — In  ver.  1  merely,  "  a  loud  voice  out 
of  the  temple,"  because  there  it  is  clear  from  what  goes  before, 
that  the  voice  can  be  no  other  than  the  voice  of  God.  Here  this 
is  rendered  still  more  evident  by  the  added  expression,  "  from  the 
throne." — From  the  reference  to  ver.  1  the  expression,  "  it  is 
done,"  receives  its  more  definite  meaning.  The  commission  was 
to  pour  out  the  seven  vials  of  God's  wrath  on  the  earth.  This 
commission  was  now,  after  the  pouring  out  of  the  seventh  vial, 
fulfilled  ;  for  the  inevitable  result  that  was  to  follow,  could 
easily  be  anticipated,  (comp.  on  ch.  xi.  17.)  The  word,  "  it  is 
done,"  at  the  same  time  carries  along  with  it  the  end  of  the  un- 
godly world  and  its  power.  For,  according  to  ch.  xv.  1  the  wrath 
of  God  is  filled  up  with  these  seven  plagues  ;  but  the  completion 
of  God's  wrath  pre-supposes  the  complete  annihilation  of  its 
object.  It  would  be  a  blasphemy  to  assert,  that  the  wrath  of  God 
could  come  to  an  end,  so  long  as  enmity  to  him  and  his  church  is 
still  upon  the  field.  Ezekiel  ix.  11  is  similar,  '•  And  behold  the 
man,  who  had  on  the  linen  clothing  and  the  inkhorn  by  his  side, 
answered  and  said,  I  have  done,  as  thou  commandest  me." — We 
must  not  explain,  It  has  been.  For,  then  we  should  want  a  de- 
finite subject.  AVe  cannot  think  of  Rome.  For  nothing  in  the 
whole  group  is  as  yet  said  of  it  ;  and  that  the  operation  of  the 
vials  does  not  limit  itself  to  Rome,  is  evident  from  what  follows, 
in  which  Babylon  the  great  appears  only  as  a  particular  point, 
which  was  struck  by  the  judicial  severity  of  God  under  this  seal. 
The  yiyove  occurs  also  in  ch.  xxi.  6  in  the  signification  of:  it  is 
done.  It  has  been,  has  something  disagreeably  sharp  in  it,  and 
is  more  poetical  than  ])rophctical. 

Ver.  18.  And  there  tvere  llyhtnings  and  voices  and  ihunders, 
and  there  was  a  great  earthquake,  such  as  has  not  been  since 
men  were  %ipon  the  earth,  such  an  earthquake  so  great.  We 
may  compare  ch.  xi.  19,  "  And  there  were  lightnings  and  voices 
and  thunderings,  and  an  earthquake  and  great  hail"  (here  also 
ver.  21.)  The  seventh  vial  agrees  exactly  in  its  main  features 
with  the  seventh  trumjtet.  Here  again  wc  have  arrived  precisely 
at  the  same  point  at  which  we  found  ourselves  there,  to  the  dis- 
comfiture of  those  who  could  turn  the  whole  book  into  a  continu- 
ous representation.     At  the  sanietime,  however,  there  is  a  dif- 
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ference  between  the  vials  and  the  trumpets.  The  particular  in  the 
vials  comes  more  distinctly  out  on  the  ground  of  the  general.  Pe- 
culiar here  are  the  contents  of  ver.  19,  20,  the  reference  to  the  God- 
opposing  powers  of  the  world,  while  the  trumpets,  like  the  seals, 
have  to  do  simply  with  godless  men. — Luther  follows  the  reading  : 
voices  and  thunders  and  lightnings,  which  has  arisen  from  an  un- 
seasonable comparison  of  ch.  viii.  5.  That  the  lightnings  should 
go  first  is  clear  from  what  was  remarked  at  ch.  xi.  19.  By  the 
earthquake  is  denoted  the  shaking  of  the  ungodly  powers  of  the 
world.  On  the  expression  :  such  as  has  not  been,  comp.  Ex.  ix. 
18,  "a  very  grievous  hail  such  as  has  not  been  in  the  land  of 
Egypt  since  the  foundation  thereof,  even  until  now ;"  and  the 
properly  fundamental  passage,  Dan.  xii.  1,  "  And  there  shall  be 
a  time  of  trouble,  such  as  never  was  since  there  was  a  nation  even 
to  that  same  time,"  on  which  also  Matt.  xxiv.  21  rests.  The  ex- 
pression in  this  last  passage,  "  since  the  beginning  of  the  world," 
serves  to  explain  that  in  Daniel,  "since  there  was  a  nation."^ 

Ver.  19.  And  out  of  the  great  city  there  vjere  made  three 
parts,  and  the  cities  of  the  heathen  fell.  And  Babi/lon  the  great 
was  remembered  before  God,  to  give  to  her  the  cup  of  the  wine 
of  the  wrath  of  his  anger.  Ver.  20.  And  ail  islands  fied  away , 
and  no  tnountains  were  found.  The  division  of  the  verses  is 
here  unhappy.  Ver.  19  should  properly  have  ended  with  fell. 
Then  each  verse  would  have  begun  with  the  particular,  whose 
fall  was  of  especial  importance  in  respect  to  the  present  of  the 
Seer,  and  from  that  would  have  risen  to  the  general.  Babylon 
the  great  corresponds  to  the  great  city,  and  the  islands  and 
mountains  correspond  to  the  cities  of  the  heathen.  These  parts, 
after  the  number-  of  the  powers  that  bore  rule  in  it — the  dragon, 
the  beast,  and  the  false  prophet ;  to  each,  as  it  were,  a  part. 
That  with  the  threefold  division  we  are  to  suppose  a  complete 
prostration  concurring,  is  plain  from  the  cause  that  produces  it, 
the  earthquake  ;  and  also  from  the  parallel  falling  which  is  spoken 
of  the  great  city  itself,  in  ch.  xiv.  8,  xviii.  2.  Two  cities  have  in 
the  Kevelation  the  name  of  great — Jerusalem  in  ch.  xi.  8,  and 
Babylon,  that  is  Rome,  in  all  the  other  passages,  and  very  com- 

1  To  tlie  ^"  in  tlie  fuiulaineutrtl  passage  (.Micliaelis  falsely:  ex  quo  populus  Iiius 
factus  est  peculiaris  gens,  iude  ab  exitu  ex  jEgypto),  liie  ot  avB^unroi,  eoriespouds 
better  than  avdfiWTTos,  wliicli  Tisclieiidorf  prefers. 
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monly,  cli.  xiv.  8,  xvii.  18,  xviii.  10,  16,  18,  19,  21.  It  is  quite 
incomprehensible  how  some  expositors  should  understand  the 
great  city  here  of  Jerusalem.  By  so  doing  they  show  that  the 
whole  import  of  the  group  of  the  seven  vials  has  remained  hidden 
from  them.  The  object  of  judgment  throughout  that  group  is  the 
heathen  worldly  power  as  opposed  to  God.  In  the  preceding  and 
following  portions  Babylon  is  so  commonly  called  the  great,  that 
this  may  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  proper  name.  On  the  other 
hand,  Jerusalem  is  not  spoken  of  in  so  broad  and  general  a  way. 
But  what  is  more  is,  that  the  designation  of  the  great  city  is  used 
neither  of  Jerusalem  nor  of  Babylon  without  some  other  term  or 
description — without  something  in  the  context  to  indicate  with 
certainty  what  precisely  is  meant.  Hence  the  following  expression, 
"  and  Babylon  the  great,"  must  be  a  resumption,  as  otherwise 
the  common  epithet  of  the  great  would  be  attended  only  with 
perplexity.  The  pain  of  uncertain  conjecture  in  the  Revelation 
belongs  only  to  those  who  voluntarily  surrender  themselves  to  it. 
Farther,  the  complete  destruction  that  is  announced  here  does 
not  suit  Jerusalem.  In  the  Apocalypse  Jerusalem  always  de- 
notes the  church  (vol.  i.  p.  425.)  But  this  can  never  become 
wholly  degenerate  and  fall  away  ;  and  as  little  can  it  be  the  sub- 
ject of  consuming  judgments — comp.  ch.  xi.  13.  The  cities  of 
the  heathen — whence  the  great  citif  ciin  only  be  a  heathen  one,  to 
the  confutation  of  those  who  would  understand  it  of  Christian 
Rome.  (On  cOvt),  not  the  nations,  but  the  lieathen,  see  vol.  i. 
p.  30G.)  The  heathen  are  to  be  regarded,  according  to  ch.  xi. 
18,  as  full  of  wrath,  burning  with  rage  against  the  church  of 
Christ.  For  the  persecution  of  this  they  here  receive  their  re- 
ward. From  the  connection  with  the  great  city,  the  cities  of 
the  heathen  are  here  to  be  conceived  as  possessors  of  the 
power  of  the  heathen  world. — In  the  designation  of  Babylon 
as  the  f/reat  there  is  a  reference,  at  the  same  time,  to  her  guilt, 
since  she  liad  only  become  great  through  her  disregard  of  what 
is  just  and  right.  That  Babylon  denotes  heathen  Rome  has 
already  boon  i)rovcd  at  ch.  xiv.  8.  The  expression,  "  Babylon 
was  remembered,"  alludes  to  Ps.  ix.  12,  "  For  the  avenger  of 
blood  rcmembereth  them,  he  forgcttcth  not  the  cry  of  the  miser- 
able." On  the  words,  to  give  her  the  cup,  etc.,  sec  on  ch.  xiv.  10. 
In  the  cxpit'bsion,  of  the  ivralh  of  his  anger,  which  occurs  ahso 
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in  cli,  xix.  15,  the  anger  is  the  genus,  and  the  wrath,  6vfx6^,  the 
species — the  excitement — the  intense  feeling  that  appears  in  the 
energy  and  vigour  of  the  mode  of  action.  This  is  a  necessary  ac- 
companiment of  fulness  of  love  ;  and,  indeed,  a  want  of  percep- 
tion in  regard  to  the  energy  of  divine  love  always  goes  hand  in 
hand  with  a  want  of  perception  in  regard  to  the  energy  of  the 
divine  righteousness  in  punishing.  The  islands,  like  the  7noim- 
tains,  denote  kingdoms  ;  comp.  on  ch.  vi.  14.  The  difference  is 
merely  tliis,  that  in  the  designation  of  kingdoms  by  islands 
respect  is  had  only  to  their  separate  existence,  while  they  are 
called  mountains,  in  so  far  as  they  exercise  dominion  over  others. 
The  addition  "  of  the  heathen"  in  ver.  19  is  to  be  understood 
also  here.  Along  with  the  islands  and  the  mountains  the  sea 
also  has  vanished.  The  last  event,  which  is  comprised  in  the 
comprehensive  representation,  is  the  destruction  of  Gog  and 
Magog  in  ch.  xx.  7 — 10. 

Ver.  21.  And  a  great  hail  as  an  -hundred-weight  fell  from 
heaven  on  the  men  ;  and  the  men  hlasphemed  God  upon  the 
plague  of  hail,  for  its  plague  is  very  great.  On  the  hail  comp. 
on  ch.  xi.  19.  Instead  of:  as  an  hundred-weight,  properly,  as 
large  as  a  talent. "^  The  talent  weighed  between  fifty  and  sixty 
pounds.  They  still  blaspheme,  therefore,  dying.  For  this  hail 
leaves  no  one  in  life  who  is  struck  by  it.  It  brings  destruction 
to  all  that  had  been  still  left  to  the  enemies  of  God  by  the  other 
plagues.  The  deadly  character  of  the  hail  is  clear  also  from  this, 
that  here  no  mention  is  made,  as  in  the  parallel  passages,  of  their 
repenting  of  their  works  along  with  their  blaspheming.  They  no 
longer  have  time  to  repent.  But  even  when  dying  they  can  still 
blaspheme.  Bengel :  "  The  blaspheming  of  God  had  twice  al- 
ready been  mentioned  under  these  plagues,  and  along  with  that  it 
was  said  they  did  not  repent ;  but  here,  when  the  blaspheming 
of  God  is  delineated  the  third  time,  no  notice  is  taken  of  the 
other  point,  whether  they  repented  or  not ;  from  Avhich  we  may 
infer  that  the  men  were  killed  by  this  hail  as  the  Amorites  in 
Josh.  X.  11.  Men  cannot  receive  the  punishment  due  to  this 
blasphemy  in  time.  But  the  more  on  that  account  must  we  sup- 
pose a  respect  had  to  the  judgment  of  God  in  eternity.  We  have 
here  the  end  of  God's  judgment  on  the  earth,  thongli  still  not  the 

1  Comp.  Josepbus  de  Bel.  Jud.  v.  t),  TnXavTialoi  fxkii  jycraf  o'l  §aW6^Livoi  Trirpoi, 
which  were  thrown  by  machines  for  the  ]iiirpose. 
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end  of  all  things."  Under  the  seventh  trumpet  "  tlie  time  for 
the  dead  to  be  judged"  had  also  come  ;  comp.  ch.  xi.  18.  But 
this  is  not  said  in  respect  to  the  seventh  vial,  however  nearly  it 
otherwise  touches  on  the  seventh  trumpet.  For  the  seven  vials 
or  plagues,  after  the  example  of  those  of  Egypt,  do  not  alight  on 
individuals  as  such,  but  on  the  powers  of  the  world  ;  they  all, 
therefore,  belong  to  the  earth  (comp.  ch.  xvi.  1.)  Hence,  in  tfiis 
group  the  wicked  feeling  that  prompted  the  still  unpunished 
blasphemy  cannot  be  met.  We  are  thus  pointed  forwards  to  the 
folloiving  group,  at  the  close  of  which,  in  ch.  xx.  12,  ss.,  the  dead 
who  have  not  died  in  tlie  Lord  shall  be  judged  according  to  their 
works.  Bengel  remarks,  "  In  the  midst  of  all,  the  saints,  who 
are  found  among  the  ungodly  mass,  are  preserved  in  safety.  God 
distinguished  in  the  plagues  of  Egypt  between  the  Egyptians  and 
the  children  of  Israel,  and  a  similar  thing  takes  place  in  the  seven 
vials."  But  we  must  not  understand  the  distinction  too  out- 
wardly.   When  two  suffer  the  same  thing,  it  is  still  not  the  same- 
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(Ch.  xvii. — XX.) 

As  the  fourth  grouj)  (ch.  xii. — xiv.)  represents  the  conflict  of 
the  three  enemies  against  the  Lamb  and  those  who  follow  him 
with  preliminary  indications  of  their  overthrow,  so  this  sixth 
group,  to  which  the  fifth  formed  a  sort  of  prelude,  represents  the 
judgment  on  the  three  enemies.  In  doing  this,  it  does  not  stand 
merely  at  what  is  altogether  general,  but  goes  as  far  into  detail 
as  it  could  properly  do  without  transgressing  the  limits  which 
separate  prophecy  from  history.  In  many  respects  we  have  here 
the  most  important  part  of  the  book  be/ore  vs.  The  striking 
clearness  and  accuracy  with  which  we  have  here  unfolded  to  us 
the  most  imj)ortant  evolutions  in  the  history  of  the  church,  during 
tlie  times  wliich  we  can  now  long  back  upon,  strengthens  our 
faith  in  looking  forward  with  conlidcnce  to  the  one  event  an- 
nounced here,  which  still  belongs  to  ihc  future,  ch.  x.v.  10. — Who- 
ever has  attained  to  a  right  apprehension  of  the  meaning  of  this 
grouj*,  ho  will  find  it  a  tabernacle   intu  whirh   lie  can  retreat  in 
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tempestuous  times.  It  is  capable  of  affording  an  inexpressible 
rest  and  confidence  to  the  soul. 

The  arrangement  is  as  follo^ys.  In  the  representation  of  the 
conflict  waged  by  the  three  enemies  against  Christ  and  his  church, 
a  descent  is  made  from  Satan  down  to  the  two  beasts  ;  but  here, 
inversely  in  the  representation  of  Christ's  victory,  a  rise  takes 
place  from  the  two  beasts  to  Satan.  In  the  first  beast,  again,  it 
rises  from  the  destruction  of  the  two  last  heads,  which,  in  St 
John's  time,  were  still  present  and  future,  the  two  last  phases  of 
the  ungodly  power  of  the  world,  in  its  heathen  state,  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  beast  itself.  In  the  time  of  the  Seer,  the  beast 
oppressed  the  church  through  the  medium  of  the  sia:tJi  head,  the 
Roman  monarchy  ;  and  through  the  medium  of  the  possessor  of 
this  monarchy,  the  great  whore,  the  Babylon  of  the  then  present 
time — Rome.  The  judgment  of  the  great  whore,  the  destruction 
of  Rome  in  its  property  as  the  heathen  mistress  of  the  world,  is 
unfolded  in  ch.  xvii.  And  now  the  ungodly  power  of  the  world 
must  be  conducted  under  the  directing  hand  of  God  through  its 
seventh  and  last  phase,  which,  as  had  already  been  imaged  in 
ch.  xiii.,  by  the  ten  horns  on  the  seventh  head,  was  to  possess, 
not  a  united,  but  a  divided  character,  consisting  of  ten  kings  or 
kingdoms.  These,  as  is  said  in  ver.  14,  by  way  of  anticipation, 
were  to  war  with  the  Lamb,  and  the  Lamb  was  to  overcome  them. 
The  overthrow  of  heathen  Rome,  which  is  simply  and  in  some 
sharp  features  announced  in  ch.  xvii.,  is  vividly  pourtrayed  in  ch. 
xviii.  The  prophecy  as  to  its  matter  makes  no  advance  here. 
The  aim  is  only  to  imprint  deeply  in  men's  minds  what  had  al- 
ready been  represented  in  ch.  xvii.  In  ch.  xix.  1 — 4,  the  whole 
of  this  first  part,  so  important  and  consolatory  for  those  who,  in 
the  time  of  John,  were  sighing  uniler  the  persecutions  of  Rome, 
and  struggling  with  her  seductions,  concluded  by  the  Te  Deura  lau- 
damus  of  the  just  made  perfect,  celebrating  God's  righteous  judg- 
ment upon  Rome. 

This  Jirst  song  of  praise  of  the  heavenly  church,  which  magni- 
fies the  grace  of  God  contemplated  as  already  past,  is  immediately 
followed  up  in  ch.  xix.  5 — 10  by  a  second,  which  anticipatively 
gives  thanks  for  what  was  still  to  be  done,  even  to  the  setting  up 
of  the  kingdom  of  Almighty  God,  and  the  celebration  of  the  mar- 
riage feast  of  the  Lamb  ;   so  that  it  forms  the  introduction  to  all 
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that  follows.  The  following  portion  represents  how  these  antici- 
pations are  gradually  realized.  By  means  of  the  two  songs  of 
praise  the  whole  of  the  group  is  divided  into  two  great  halres — 
the  first  containing  the  victory  over  the  enemy,  that  at  the  time 
of  the  Seer  pressed  so  hard  upon  the  church ;  the  second,  the 
victory  over  all  the  other  enemies. 

First,  in  ch.  xix.  12 — 21,  in  further  enlargement  of  what  was 
indicated  in  ch.  xvii.,  we  have  the  victory  of  Christ  over  the  ten 
kings,  the  instruments  of  his  judgment  on  Rome.  Along  with 
these,  as  the  last  phase  of  the  heathen  worldhj  power,  the  ten 
horns  on  the  seventh  head  of  the  beast  out  of  the  sea,  the  beast 
himself  also,  the  heathen  state,  goes  down,  and  his  tool  likewise, 
the  beast  out  of  the  earth,  the  false  prophet,  the  God-opposing 
wisdom  of  the  world. 

Of  the  three  enemies  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  ch.  xiii.,  two 
now  lie  prostrate  on  the  ground.  Ch.  xx.  1 — G  represents  how  the 
third,  Satan,  is  rendered  for  a  time  harmless.  He  is  shut  up  for 
a  thousand  years  in  hell,  and  allows  to  the  church,  during  that 
thousand  years,  a  secure  and  unimpcrilled  existence. 

At  the  end  of  the  thousand  years  opportunity  is  given  to  Satan 
anew  for  seduction  ;  the  earth  again  rises  up  against  heaven  ;  the 
church  on  all  sides  is  heavily  oppressed ;  but  fire  comes  down 
from  heaven  and  consumes  her  oppressors  ("  he  who  reads,  let 
him  understand.")  Satan  is  for  ever  disarmed  of  his  power,  and 
the  final  judgment  overtakes  all,  who  during  the  course  of  time 
have  acted  in  a  hostile  manner  toward  the  Lord  and  his  church, 
ch.  XX.  7 — 15. 

Now,  since  all  the  enemies  of  the  kingdom  of  God  have  been 
brought  to  desolation,  the  opening  song  of  praise  has  found  its 
realization,  the  Almighty  God  has  taken  to  himself  the  king- 
dom, the  joyful  time  of  the  marriage  of  the  Lamb  has  come,  and 
the  only  thing  that  remains  as  an  object  for  the  seventh  and  last 
group  is,  the  solemnization  of  this  marriage. 

Ch.  xvii.  This  chai)ter,  according  to  the  just  remark  of  Bengel 
himself,  divides  itself  into  three  parts,  marked  by  the  angel  thrice 
commencing  his  discourse  with  the  word,  he  spake,  etc. 

In  the  first  part  the  judgment  of  the  great  whore,  that  sits  upon 
the  boa,st  with  the  seven  ho.ids  and  ten  liorns,  is  shewn.  The 
two  others  give  the  signiticati(tn  of  the  symbol.  The  first  treats, 
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as  preparatory  to  the  second,  after  the  introduction  in  ver.  7,  of 
the  beast  in  ver.  8,  of  his  seven  heads  in  ver.  9 — 11,  of  the  horns  in 
ver.  12 — 14.  The  second  treats  of  the  whore  and  the  judgment 
that  is  held  upon  her,  ver.  15 — 18. 

Ver.  1.  And  there  came  one  of  the  seven  angels  who  have  the 
seven  vials,  and  spake  with  me  and  said,  Come,  I  luill  shew  thee 
the  judgment  of  the  great  ivhore  that  sits  upon  the  many  wa- 
ters. Ver.  2.  With  whom  the  kings  of  the  earth  have  committed 
fornication,  and  they  that  dwell  on  the  earth  have  been  made 
drunk  with  the  wine  of  her  fornication.  That  one  simply  of  the 
seven  angels  is  spoken  of,  without  determining  which,  shews  that 
the  matter  turns  not  on  the  personality  of  the  angel,  but  only  on 
the  genus.  The  function  being  attributed  to  one  of  the  angels, 
who  have  the  seven  vials,  must  point  to  a  close  connection  sub- 
sisting between  this  sixth  vision  and  the  fifth.  The  judgment  of 
the  great  whore,  which  forms  the  theme  here,  was  comprehended 
in  the  seven  vials.  It  can  neither  proceed  alongside  of  them,  nor 
follow  after  them.  For  in  the  last  plague,  which  annihilated  the 
ungodly  power  of  the  world,  Babylon  the  great  is  expressly  named 
as  a  chief  object  of  the  judicial  energy  of  God  (ch.  xvi.  19), 
hence,  what  is  said  here  of  her  judgment  can  only  be  a  more  ex- 
tended representation  of  a  particular  point  ;  and  it  is  to  indicate 
this  relation,  that  one  of  those  angels  appears  as  the  leader.  It 
is  the  same  angel  also  that  shews  John,  according  to  ch.  xxi.  9, 
the  bride,  the  Lamb's  wife.  This  is  a  simple  result  of  his  having 
here  shewn  the  judgment  of  the  great  whore.  There  is  no  inde- 
pendent reason  to  be  assigned.  It  hangs  merely  on  the  circum- 
stance, that  by  the  likeness  of  the  individual  showing,  reference 
is  made  to  the  parallelism  between  the  two  women — the  one  of 
whom  is  brought  down  from  the  height  to  the  depth,  and  the 
other  raised  up  from  the  depth  to  the  height.  That  the  reason 
is  no  other  than  what  we  have  stated  is  evident  from  the  mani- 
festly intentional  verbal  agreement  of  the  second  passage  with 
the  first,  "  And  there  came  one  of  the  seven  angels,  who  have 
the  seven  vials,  which  are  full  of  the  seven  last  plagues,  and 
spake  with  me,  and  said^ :  Come,  I  will  shew  thee  the  bride,  the 
Lamb's  wife  ;  and  he   brought  me  in  the  Spirit  to  a  mountain 

1  The  fJLoti  wliicli  is  added  in  the  text  tliat  Luther  follows,  must  bo  spurious  for  this 
reason  alone,  that  it  is  wanting  iu  this  second  passage. 
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great  and  high."  In  every  part  tliat  did  not  absolutely  require 
to  be  clianged,  the  agreement  is  quite  literal,  only  that  the  seven 
vials  are  more  particularly  described  as  being  "  lull  of  the  seven 
last  plagues ;"  because  there  the  seven  vials  lay  more  remote. — 
The  angels  are  represented  here  as  still  having  the  seven  vials. 
We  might  explain  this  with  Bengel  on  the  ground  that  the  vials 
were  poured  out,  indeed,  but  that  the  angels  continue  to  hold 
them  in  their  hands,  as  a  memorial  of  what  has  been  accom- 
plished. But,  according  to  the  second  passage,  they  not  only 
have  the  vials,  but  the  vials  are  still  also  full.  We  must  there- 
fore explain  it  on  the  ground  that  what  John  saw,  was  as  to  the 
substance  only  a  symbolical  Representation,  and  that  in  reality 
the  judgment  was  still  future..  The  come,  which  the  angel  here 
calls  out  to  the  church  in  John,  is  like  the  come  to  Lazarus  in 
John  xi.  43.  It  ouglit  to  place  vividly  before  her  the  destruc- 
tion of  her  enemies,  and,  in  close  connection  wiUi  this,  her  own 
resurrection  to  new  life.  The  judgment  does  not  actually  pro- 
ceed here,  as  in  the  vials,  but  is  only  shewn. — The  angel  would 
shew  John  the  judgmenf  of  the  whore.  John  has  properly  to  do 
here  only  with  the  woman  ;  what  he  says  of  the  beast,  of  his  heads 
and  horns,  serves  only  as  a  foundation  for  what  he  has  to  say  of 
the  woman  ;  and  what  is  said  in  other  respects  of  the  woman, 
serves  only  as  a  preparation  for  the  judgment.  The  judgment  is 
the  proper  theme.  In  perfect  correspondence  M'ith  this  is  the 
circumstance  of  John  being  jiresently  led  away  into  the  wilder- 
ness.i — The  judgment  is  here  already  shewn  to  the  Seer,  and  not, 
as  some  have  supposed,  first  in  ch.  xviii.  lie  sees  immediately  in 
ver.  3  the  woman  in  the  wilderness,  and  obtains  the  explanation  in 
ver.  IG,  that  thereby  her  desolation  is  denoted. — Why  Babylon 
or  Rome  is  called  the  groat  whore — viz.,  on  account  of  her  selfish- 
ness concealing  itself  behind  the  appearance  of  love,  on  account 
of  the  diplomatical  and  deceitful  arts,  by  which  she  strove  to  ex- 
tend her  dominion — is  clear  from  what  is  said  at  ch.  xiv.  8, 
"  She  is  fallen,  Babylon  the  great,  who  has  made  all  the  heathen 
drink  of  the  wrath  of  the  wine  of  her  fornication."  The  impro- 
priety of  comparing  the  jtassages  in  wliicli  a))ost;i(  y  from  (Jod  ap- 

1  Sevcnil,  unci  even  lifnn*-!,  have  Houylil  in  viiin  m  \>u>^  ii|i<pii  s(i./i«  mii.ili.i  M^niB. 
cntion;  it  norn-Hponds  to  •jcr's  in  Jer.  li.  9,  romp.  cli.  xviii.  8  :  lox"<"»*  M'fuv  o  9»()« 
o  Kpivat  avTi'iii,  ver.  In  :    i;  »(mitiv  auu. 
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pears  under  the  figure  of  fornication,  was  perceived  by  Vitringa, 
wlio,  however,  made  no  farther  use  of  this  perception.     Babylon 
still  appears  standing,  and  in  ch.  xvi.  9  is  called  the  great.    There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  an  internal  connection  must  subsist  be- 
tween the  greatness  of  the  whore  and  the  greatness  of  Babylon  ; 
the  rather  so,  as  in  ch.  xiv.  8,  the  greatness  of  Babylon  is  brought 
into  remembrance  with  her  fornication.     If  the  fornication  de- 
notes cunning  policy,  then  the  being  great  in  that  implies  being 
great  in  general  :  the  great  whore  is  at  the  sametime  the  great 
mistress  of  the  world.     From  the  whole  connection  it  turns  here, 
not  upon  a  moral  property  alone,  but  also  upon  the  great  power 
which  must  be  brought  to  an  end  by  the  judgment.     That  the 
theme  here  is  the  judgment  of  the  great  whore,  implies  that  her 
doing,  her  guilt  had  already  been  treated  of  at  length  in  the  pre- 
ceding portion.     The  brief  indication  in  ch.  xiv.  8  is  not  suffi- 
cient, the  less  so,  as  there  also  the  guilt  was  mentioned  only  in  a 
passing  way,  as  a  reason  for  the  threatened  punishment.     We 
must  therefore  seek  for  the  representation  of  the  guilt  in  ch.  xiii. 
There,  in  ver.  3 — 8,  are  described  the  severe  persecutions,  which 
the  Roman  power,  the  sixth  head  of  the  beast,  inflicts  on  the 
church.     The  great  whore  is  only  so  far  different  from  the  sixth 
head,  as  this  head  denotes  the  Roman  power,  while  the  whore  is 
the  city  of  Rome — "  the  great  city,  which  has  dominion  over  the 
kings  of  the  earth,"  (ver.  18,)  in  which  that  power  concentrates  it- 
self. Substantially,  therefore, a  report  is  there  given  of  the  misdeeds 
of  Rome. — The  whores  sitting  upon  the  many  waters  also  is  pre- 
supposed as  a  thing  that  must  be  known  from  what  precedes,  and 
must,  therefore,  in  substance,  be  contained  there.     It  is  enough 
to  compare  ch.  xiii.  3,  "  and  the  whole  earth  wondered  after  the 
beast ;"  ver.  7,  "  and  there  was  given  to   it  power  over   every 
tribe,  and  people,  and  tongue,  and  nation,"  ver.  12 — 16.     From 
ver.  15  it  seems  impossible  to  doubt,  that  many  waters,  when 
used  without  anything  additional,  is  equivalent  to  many  peoples. 
It  is  said  there,  "the  waters,  which  thou  sawest,  where  the  whore 
sits,  are  peoples  and  multitudes,  and  nations  and  tongues."     But 
in  opposition  to  this  view  a  twofold  consideration  presents  itself. 
First,  that  the  figure  can  scarcely  be  justified  as  characteristic. 
Bengel,  indeed,  remarks,  "  There  is  a  great  similarity  when  a 
great  multitude  of  people  is  represented  by  many  waters.     Great 
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waters  have  something  powerful  in  tbeni,  and  make  a  mighty 
noise;  as  do  also  many  people  when  they  are  assembled  toge- 
ther. At  annual  fairs,  in  loyal  acclaims,  and  on  other  occasions, 
when  multitudes  raise  their  voices  together,  they  then  become 
like  resounding  waters."  But  the  words  marked  in  italics  show 
that  Bengel  must  first  have  thrown  out  of  view  the  point  of  com- 
parison. The  many  waters  might  also  have  been  at  rest.  The 
second  consideration  is  this,  that  waters  elsewhere,  in  the  symbo- 
lical language  of  Scripture,  are  an  image  of  jyrosjyerity,  of  a 
happy  and  flourishing  condition — so  for  example,  Hos.  xiii.  15,  "  it 
dries  up  his  spring  and  desiccates  his  brook,  he  (the  enemy) 
plunders  his  treasure,  all  glorious  possessions."  (See  my  Comm.  on 
Ps.  cvii.  33 — 34.)  That  it  is  used  specially  in  this  sense  in  the 
Revelation,  comp.  on  ch.  viii.  10,  xvi.  4,  and  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment in  regard  to  ancient  Babylon ;  so,  in  particular,  in  the  pro- 
perly fundamental  passage,  Jer.  li.  13,  "  Thou  who  dwellest  be- 
side many  waters  art  rich  in  treasures,^^  where  the  second  part  of 
the  verse  is  an  explanation  of  the  first,  and  forms  the  foundation 
of  Babylon's  natural  fulness  of  water.  So,  too,  ch.  1.  38,  "Drought 
upon  her  waters,  that  they  dry  up,"  which  is  immediately  pre- 
ceded by  the  words,  "Sword  upon  her  treasures,  and  they  are 
plundered."  Isa.  xliv.  27,  "  Who  says  to  the  deep.  Be  dry,  and 
and  I  will  dry  up  thy  streams."  Ps.  cvii.  33 — 34,  >Yhere  it  is 
said,  in  reference  to  Babylon,  "  lie  changes  streams  into  deserts, 
and  water  springs  into  dry  land  ;  a  fruitful  land  into  salt-heath, 
because  of  the  wickedness  of  its  inhabitants,"  «/.  d.  he  causes  the 
waters  of  Babylons  well-being  and  prosperity  to  become  dry.  We 
may,  therefore,  suppose,  that  in  the  explanation  given  in  ver.  15, 
the  peoples,  etc.  are  brought  into  view  only  in  respect  to  the  ad- 
vantage, which  they  yield  to  the  mistress  of  the  world  ;  and  that 
it  is  this  advantage,  which  properly  is  imaged  by  Avater  ;  as  also 
Nineveh  (in  Nah.  ii.  9,  "  Nineveh  is  like  a  water-pond, ")  is  com- 
pared to  a  pond  of  water,  merely  on  account  of  the  advantage 
whicli  it  derived  from  the  concourse  of  men  :  the  contrast  is 
formed  by  the  plundering  in  ver.  10.  Tliat  the  silting  here  is 
not  equivalent  to  being  enthroned,  but  to  divclling,  according  to 
the  Hebrew  usage,  (comp.  ch.  xiv.  G),  appears  from  the  funda- 
mental passage,  Jer.  li.  13.  Wo  may  explain  :  vj^on,  or  hy  many 
waters;  either  way  she  appears  as  the  possessor  of  waters. — Wlien 
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the  commerce  with  kings  in  ver.  2  is  represented  d^B  fornication, 
the  point  of  comparison  is  the  making  herself  agreeable,  showing 
feigned  love  for  the  sake  of  her  own  interest — comp.  on  ch.  xiv. 
8.  Rome,  according  to  ver.  1,  is  "  the  great  whore,"  that  allures 
the  kings  into  this  commerce,  as  it  is  said  of  Tyre  in  Isa.  xxiii. 
17,  "  She  commits  fornication  with  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  ;" 
but  the  behaviour  of  the  kings  themselves  is  also  of  a  whorish 
nature.  Rome  whores  with  the  kings,  in  order  to  bring  them 
under  her  dominion  ;  the  kings  whore  with  Rome,  making  hypo- 
critical professions  of  their  love  and  devotedness,  in  order  to  find 
their  servitude  tolerable. — That  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  have 
been  viade  drunJc  by  the  wine  of  her  fornication,  indicates,  that 
she  had  rendered  the  whole  world  helpless  and  miserable  by  her 
artful  policy,  and  had  laid  it  at  her  feet ;   comp,  on  ch.  xiv.  8. 

Ver.  3.  And  he  brought  me  into  a  wilderness  in  the  Spirit. 
And  I  saw  a  woman  sitting  on  a  scarlet  coloured  beast,  that  was 
full  ofnames^  of  blasphemy , and  had  seven  heads  and  ten  horns. — 
That  the  wilderness  is  an  image  of  the  state  into  which  the  woman 
was  to  be  brought,  is  plain  from  the  explanation  in  ver.  16  ;  comp. 
xviii.  2,  16.  Then,  the  corresponding  expression,  the  judgment 
(of  condemnation)  in  ver.  1  ;  the  theatre  merely  points  to  the 
judging,  the  rest  is  represented  by  the  subject  of  the  judgment. 
So  that  if  we  do  not  refer  the  words  •'  into  a  wilderness"  to  the 
approaching  desolation,  the  promise  of  the  angel  to  sheAv  the 
(condemnatory)  judgment  of  the  great  whore  would  remain  unfil- 
filled.  We  are  led  to  the  same  result  by  the  contrast  of  the 
great  and  high  mountain  in  ch.  xxi.  10.  And,  finally,  all  doubt 
is  removed  by  the  fundamental  passages  of  the  Old  Testament. 
In  Jer.  1.  and  li.  the  threatening  constantly  returns,  tliat  ancient 
Babylon  should  be  turned  into  a  wilderness.  In  Isa.  xxi.  1,  Baby- 
lon, on  account  of  the  approaching  desolation,  is  called  the  desert 
of  the  sea.  (See  Christology  II.  p.  98.)  What  is  said  here  of 
Babylon,  holds  substantially  in  respect  to  every  worldly  power 
that  is  opposed  to  God,  and  treads  in  her  footsteps.  Continually 
is  the  church  called  anew  to  stand  unmoved  amid  the  proud  tri- 

1  yi/jLov  ovo/jLara.  In  the  Kev.  also,  ysuoj  is  usually  construed  with  tlie  genitive.  In 
the  Hebr.  constr.  here,  and  in  ver.  4  with  the  accusative,  the  copyists  lost  themselves. 
(In  ver. 4  the  Hebr.  and  Greek  constraction  are  combined  together).  Hence  the  dif- 
ferent readiugs. 
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uiiiplis  of  that  power,  and  allow  herself  to  be  carried  by  the  Spirit 
into  the  wilderness,  to  see  there  with  the  eye  of  the  Spirit  the 
ruin  that  lies  hidden  behind  the  greatness. — In  regard  to  being 
in  the  Spirit,  coinp.  on  ch.  iv.  2. — That  the  subject  is  not  the 
woman,  but  a  woman,  not  the  beast,  but  a  beast,  is  to  be  ex- 
plained on  the  ground,  that  the  Seer  describes  what  he  saw.  It 
is  otherwise  in  ver.  1.  There  the  subject  of  discourse  is  the  great 
whore.  It  is  a  strange  question  to  put,  whether  the  beast  here 
is  identical  with  that  in  xiii.  1.  It  proceeds  from  entirely  over- 
looking the  relation  of  tlie  two  groups  to  each  other.  The  al- 
lusion to  ch.  xiii.,  which  one  misses,  is  only /o>'maZ/j/ wanting,  as 
appears  from  the  reasons  already  mentioned.  The  beast  is  here 
indicated  in  a  quite  cursory  manner,  and  in  terms  that  bespeak 
the  closest  connexion  with  ch.  xiii.  ;  so  that  we  are  thence  to 
borrow  what  is  needed.  This  close  interconnexion  supplies  the 
place  of  a  distinct  allusion.  Here  the  Seer  has  not  to  do  with 
the  beast,  but  with  the  woman,  who  sits  upon  the  beast,  and  in- 
deed more  especially  with  the  judgment  that  is  to  be  passed  upon 
lier. — The  woman's  sitting  upon  the  beast  brings  those  who  have 
taken  up  a  false  view  of  tlie  beast,  into  no  small  perplexity.  If  we 
understand  by  the  beast  heathen  Rome,  or  if  we  understand  by  it 
the  papacy,  the  sitting  of  the  woman  on  the  beast  cannot  be  ex- 
plained but  with  the  greatest  arbitrariness.  If,  with  Bossuet,  who 
follows  the  former  of  these  views,  m'c  identify  the  beast  and  the  wo- 
man ("  St  John  clearly  explains  that  the  beast  and  the  woman  are 
at  bottom  but  the  same  thing,  and  that  both  the  one  and  the  other 
is  Rome  with  its  empire") — a  supposition  that  in  itself  alone  is 
extremely  violent — how  then  can  the  woman  sit  upon  the  beast? 
Bengel,  wlio  adojjtcd  the  second  explanation,  understands  by  the 
woman  the  city  Rome,  which  will  free  itself  from  the  dominion  of 
the  Pope.  But,  apart  from  all  the  other  considerations  which 
oppose  this  interpretation,  at  the  moment,  when  Rome  vindicates 
her  freedom  from  the  Papal  dominion,  she  ceases  to  be  tlie  great 
whore  in  the  sense  of  Bengel.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  beast  is 
the  ungodly  power  of  the  world  in  general,  it  was  quite  natural, 
that  Rome,  the  possessor  of  that  at  the  time  of  the  prophet, 
should  appear  sitting  on  the  beast. — The  woman  sits  upon  a  scar- 
let coloured  beast.  As  a  moral  qualification  is  denoted  by  the 
beast,   godk'ssnoss  (ch.  xiii.  1),  it  is  most  natural  to  regard  the 
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epithet  also  as  indicative  of  a  moral  quality  ;  the  more  so  as  the 
mention  of  names  of  blasphemy  immediately  follows.  Scarlet 
colour  is  employed  as  being  the  colour  of  blood.  It  is  used  so  in 
Isa.  i.  18,  and  also  in  the  symbolism  of  the  law.  (See  my  Egypt  and 
the  Books  of  Moses,  p.  182.)  With  the  godlessness  hatred  toward 
true  piety  goes  hand  in  hand.  To  the  scarlet  coloured  beast  the 
red  dragon  in  ch.  xii.  3  corresponds.  In  this  chapter  we  have  a 
correspondence  in  ver.  6,  where  the  prophet  sees  the  woman  drunk 
M'ith  the  blood  of  saints,  and  with  the  blood  of  the  witnesses  of 
Jesus,  (comp.  ch.  xiii.  7,  10,  15.)  In  opposition  to  those,  who 
with  an  appeal  to  ver.  4  would  understand  the  scarlet  coloured 
of  the  royal  pomp  and  glory,  there  is  this  farther  consideration, 
that  here  the  beast  itself  is  described  as  scarlet  coloured,  whereas  in 
ver.  4  the  apparel  is  spoken  of.  This  plainly  implies,  that  by 
the  scarlet  coloured  here  a  quality  is  denoted,  a  blood-thirsty 
disposition,  and  not  a  property. — In  regard  to  the  names  of 
blasphemy,  names  by  which  the  glory  is  usurped  that  belongs  to 
God  and  his  Son,  see  on  ch.  xiii.  1. 

Ver.  4.  And  the  luoman  was  clothed  with purple,\  and  scarlet 
colour,  and  gilded  with  c/old  and  precious  stones  and  pearls, 
and  had  a  golden  cup  in  her  hand,  full  of  abominations,  and 
of  the  flthinesses'^  of  her  fornication.  The  apparel  and  the  adorn- 
ing of  the  woman  is  significant  of  the  rich  and  proud  pomp 
of  a  sovereign,  comp.  ch.  xviii.  12,  16,  and  Ezek.  xxviii.  13, 
where  Tyre  is  radiant  with  gold  and  gems.  In  regard  to  the 
golden  cup,  comp.  at  ch.  xiv.  8,  and  the  fundamental  passage 
quoted  there,  Jer.  li.  7,  "  The  golden  cup  of  Babylon  is  in  the 
hand  of  the  Lord,"  etc.  From  this  passage,  and  from  the  stand- 
ing use  of  the  figure  of  the  cup,  (comp.  on  ch.  xiv.  8,)  the  cup  can 
only  be  filled  with  what  renders  those,  to  whom  it  is  given,  help- 
less. The  abominations  and  impurities  are  the  wine  of  the  cup. 
The  point  of  comparison  is  the  overpowering,  the  casting  to  the 
ground,  the  reducing  to  a  state  of  impotence.  Hence,  we  cannot 
think  of  the  abominations  of  idolatry,  but  only  of  political  enor- 


1  Comp.  with  the  iju  TripifitftXiifxivn  '7rop4)vpovv,  John  xix.  2  :  Kal  i/xtxTiov  voptpvpovv 
■rrzpii^aXov   aiiTov,  while  Matth.   in    ch.  xxvii.  28  has :     -n-cpiidriKau  avTw   x^^M"^^" 

KOKKlVr]  V. 

2  TCL  cLKaQapra,  the   accus.  after  the  Heb.  idiom,  in  order  to  avoid  the  threefold 
genitive. 

VOL.  II.  n 
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mities.  The  additional  expression,  "  of  her  fornication,"  might 
hold  either  way.  But  fornication  can  only  mean  love-feigning 
policy,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  Revelation.  The  abomina- 
tions and  filthinesses,  therefore,  are  the  shameful  transactions  of 
that  artful  policy,  hy  which  Rome  reduced  the  nations  to  a 
state  of  utter  impotence.^  That  the  cup  is  golden  points,  in  ac- 
cordance with  what  precedes,  to  the  glory  of  the  person  who  has 
it,  and  who  presents  it  to  the  nations,  that  they  may  drink  of  it. 
Ver.  5.  And  on  her  forehead  a  name  written:  mystery, 
Babylon  the  great,  the  mother  of  harlots,  and  of  the  abomina- 
tions of  the  earth.  The  name,  which  she  has  M'ritten  on  her 
forehead,  is  not  a  title,  which  she  takes  to  herself,  but  the  expres- 
sion of  her  nature.  The  name  consists  of  a  whole  sentence,  and 
substantially,  though  not  formally,  ver.  6  also  belongs  to  it. — On 
mystery,  secret,  see  at  ch.  i.  20,  x.  7.  It  was  there  shewn  that 
the  notion  of  mystery  is  that  of  a  matter  lying  absolutely  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  common,  the  natural  understanding.  In  what 
respects,  then,  was  Babylon  a  mystery  \  It  was  so  precisely  by 
its  greatness,  as  still  continuing  after  the  appearance  of  Christ, 
and  also  pressing  with  frightful  weight  upon  his  confessors ;  comp. 
with  ver.  6,  which  stands  in  close  connection  with  the  one  be- 
fore us.  The  secret  is  told,  ver.  7,  or  discovered,  through  the 
announcement,  that  this  greatness  is  not,  as  the  natural  mind 
fondly  imagines,  an  abiding  one  ;  but  is  destined  to  an  entire 
destruction.  To  the  secret  here  corresponds  the  great  wondering 
of  the  seer  in  ver.  6.  An  end  comes  at  the  same  time  to  the 
mystery  and  the  wondering.  The  conflict,  which  the  '•  mystery" 
of  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked  awakens  in  the  souls  of  believers, 
is  most  vividly  pourtrayed  in  Ps.  Ixxiii.  The  victory  and  the 
unveiling  of  tlic  mystery  is  attained  there,  by  the  Psalmist  re- 
covering himself  from  his  error,  and  going  into  the  sanctuary  of 
God,  M'here  alone  an  insight  can  be  obtained  into  the  secrets, 
with  which  the  natural  understanding  labours  in  vain,  (ver.  16, 
17.)  The  solution  of  the  mystery  there,  too,  is  found  by 
"  marking  their  end."  According  to  the  common  supposition, 
the  word  mystery  points,  it  is  thought,  to  the  circumstance,  that 

1  TLe  word  pitXvy/xa  is  UHcd  of  ull  iicliuus  of  a  sliockin^'  iiiituri'  in  I,pv.  xviii.  Ii7; 
comp.  I.tiku  xvi.  !•>,  un  -rd  kv  ai/OfiuiTrutv  i>(//t)\i)ii,  jiciKvytia  ivuiiriov  Tou  ^tau ;  ill  tliia 
book,  cli.  xxi.  27,  Kal  ov  fit)  ilaiK^ti  ■niiv  koiv6u  Kal  troiovu  fidiXvyfiU  Kui  \)/iudvi. 
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by  Babylon  is  meant,  not  the  ancient  city  bearing  that  name, 
but  E-ome.  This,  however,  would  be  no  mystery  in  the  Scrip- 
ture sense  ;  it  is  at  most  but  an  enigma,  and  no  longer  even  that, 
after  the  composition  of  the  first  epistle  of  Peter. — The  predicate 
of  Babylon  the  great,  refers  to  "  the  wide  circumference  of  the 
city,"  only  in  so  far  as  that  represented  the  vast  extent  of  her 
territory.  Thus  it  appears,  that  "  the  great,"  and  "  the  mother 
of  harlots,"  etc.,  are  very  closely  connected  together,  and  that  we 
are  not,  with  Bengel,  to  make  out  the  relation  thus :  "  beside  her 
greatness,  she  is  also  called,  on  account  of  her  internal  spiritual 
constitution,  the  mother  of  harlots  and  of  the  abominations  of  the 
earth." — The  mother  of  harlots,  as  much  as  the  great  whore  in 
ver.  1  ;  the  arch-harlot,  she  who  practises  through  the  widest 
bounds,  a  policy  the  most  cunning  and  destructive  to  the  nations. 
All,  who  practise  the  same  within  narrower  bounds,  are,  as  it 
were,  her  daughters.  The  abominations  here  also  can  only  be 
political  enormities.  Under  these  are  comprehended  what  she 
did  against  the  church.  For,  the  root  of  her  conduct  in  that 
respect  was  not  false  religious  zeal,  but  despotism.  In  ver.  6, 
this  is  still  more  explicitly  brought  out. 

Ver.  6.  And  I  saw  the  woman  drunk  with  the  blood  of 
saints,  and  with  the  blood  of  the  witnesses  of  Jesus.  And  I 
wondered  very  much  when  I  saw  her.  The  witnesses  of  Jesus, 
according  to  ch.  xi.  3,  where  the  Lord  speaks  of  his  witnesses, 
are  not  those,  who  testify  of  Jesus,  but  those  who  belong  to  him, 
as  also  the  testimony  of  Jesus  is  always  the  testimony  which 
belongs  to  him,  (comp.  on  ch.  i.  2,  9,  vi.  9.)  We  can  suppose, 
that  the  witnesses  of  Jesus  are  not  personally  different  from  the 
saints,  but  that  only  by  means  of  a  rise  that  quality  in  the 
slain  is  brought  out  to  view,  which  makes  the  mystery  still  more 
impenetrable,  still  heightens  the  guilt  of  E-ome.  They  had  been 
killed  in  their  very  service — not  in  spite  of,  but  on  account  of 
their  confession.  How  is  it  possible  that  God  could  look  quietly 
on  at  this  ?  But  we  may  also  suppose  that  the  witnesses  of 
Jesus  are  the  more  prominent  part  of  the  whole — not  those,  who 
generally  delivered  a  good  confession,  but  such  as  in  the  strictest 
sense  filled  the  office  of  witnessing,  the  witnesses  by  profession. 
It  is  in  favour  of  this  latter  view,  that  in  ch.  xviii.  21,  as  here 
the  saints  and  the  witnesses  of  Jesus,  so  there  the  prophets  and 

n2 
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the  saints  are  connected  together;  that  in  ch.  xix.  10,  "  to  have 
the  testimony  of  Jesus,"  is  explained  by  "  having  the  spirit  of 
prophecy;"  that  also  in  ch.  xi.  3,  the  two  witnesses  step  forth  at 
once  in  the  act  oi prophesying ,  not  representing  Christians  gene- 
rally, but  the  teaching  office;  and,  finally,  that  in  ch.  xi.  18,  and 
the  other  passages  quoted  in  our  exposition  there,  Christians  are 
divided  into  two  classes,  prophets  and  saints,  the  great  and  the 
small.  The  first  place  among  the  witnesses,  according  to  ch. 
xviii.  20,  is  held  by  the  apostles. — The  wondering  of  John  cor- 
responds on  the  one  side  to  the  designation  of  Babylon  as  a 
mystery  in  ver.  5,  as  quite  manifestly  appears  from  ver.  7, 
"  wherefore  wonderest  thou  ?  I  will  shew  thee  the  mystery." 
Accordingly,  the  mystery  of  the  woman  must  be  the  object  of 
wonder.  If  it  should  continue  to  abide  in  its  greatness  notwith- 
standing its  fearful  guilt,  only  this  could  be  an  object  of  wonder 
to  the  Seer.  On  the  other  side,  there  is  a  manifest  correspond- 
ence between  the  wonder  of  the  Seer,  and  the  wonder  of  those 
whose  names  are  not  written  in  the  book  of  life,  mentioned  in 
ver.  8.  Now,  if  the  object  of  wondering  to  the  latter  is  the 
power  of  the  beast,  that  seemed  to  remain  still  unimpaired  after 
Christ,  we  shall  not  be  warranted  in  inferring  from  the  wonder  of 
the  Seer,  that  he  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  the  woman 
(Ziillig,  "the  pro])het's  perplexity,  who  knew  not  what  it  meant.") 
Ch.  xiii.  3  is  also  to  be  compared,  "  And  I  saw  one  of  his  heads 
as  slain  to  death,  and  the  stroke  of  his  death  was  healed.  And 
the  whole  earth  wondered  after  the  beast."  The  object  there  of 
the  astonished  wondering  is  the  heathen,  and  specially  the  lloman 
power  appearing  still  unbroken  after  Christ  had  come.  Bengel : 
"  John  nowhere  else  speaks  of  himself  as  being  seized  with  won- 
der, excepting  that  he  calls  the  seven  angels  with  the  seven  last 
plagues  a  wonderful  sign.  There  must,  therefore,  have  been 
something  singularly  fitted  to  astonish  about  the  woman."  That 
description  of  the  angels  with  the  seven  vials,  as  a  sign  great  and 
wonderful,  stands  in  a  certain  correspondence  with  the  wonder- 
ing of  John  upon  the  woman.  The  judgment  on  the  beast,  the 
whore,  is,  as  it  were,  the  counter-wonder  to  the  beast,  the  whore 
herself. 

Ver.  7.  And    the  angel  spake  to  me,  wherefore   dost  thou 
wonder  ?     I  will  tell  thee  the  mystery  of  the  looman  and  of  the 
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beast,  that  bears  her,  which  has  the  seven  heads  and  the  ten 
horns.  The  question,  wherefore  wonderest  thou  ?  corresponds  to 
that,  "0  thou  of  little  faith,  wherefore  didst  thou  doubt?" 
(Matth.  xiv.  31.)  It  is  the  accusation  against  human  nature 
in  John,  which  is  always  rivetted  to  the  visible.  John  would  not 
have  wondered  if  his  mind  had  been  alive  to  the  sayings,  "  How 
are  they  brought  to  desolation  as  in  a  moment !  they  are  utterly 
consumed  with  terrors ; "  tolluntur  in  altum  ut  lapsu  graviore 
ruant.  Such  sayings  are  indeed  easily  spoken,  when  the  over- 
throw of  the  gigantic  mischief  has  already  been  accomplished, 
but  by  no  means  so,  when  its  power  still  exists  in  undiminished 
force.  The  wherefore  shews,  that  the  wondering  is  a  ground- 
less, or  foolish  one.  It  is  said  of  Jesus  in  Mark  vi.  6,  "  And  he 
wondered  because  of  their  unbelief."  That  wondering  of  Jesus 
corresponds  to  the  wondering  here.' — The  mystery  of  the  whore 
is,  that  she  is  made  desolate ;  the  mystery  of  the  beast,  that  it 
goes  into  perdition.  The  mystery  of  the  beast  is  indicated  here 
rather  than  fully  disclosed  (this  being  reserved  for  ch.  xix.  20, 
where  the  beast  is  represented  as  being  cast  into  the  lake  of 
fire) ;  it  is  unfolded  only  in  so  far  as  is  necessary,  to  set  in  its 
proper  connection  what  is  said  of  the  whore.  According  to  ch. 
xvii.  1,  we  have  properly  to  do  only  with  the  judgment  on  the 
great  whore.  In  this  judgment  the  whole  runs  out.  What  is 
said  in  ver.  10,  11,  of  the  destruction  of  the  beast  generally, 
serves  only  to  give  a  brief  survey  of  the  whole  circumstances. 
That  the  chief  object  is  the  judgment  on  the  whore,  is  clear 
alone  from  this,  that  the  beast  is  mentioned  only  in  the  second 
place.  The  subject  of  the  whore  is  immediately  and  wholly  dis- 
posed of ;  but  in  regard  to  the  further  treatment  of  the  beast,  a 
general  sketch  merely  is  given,  which  is  afterwards  completed  — 
The  subject  of  the  beast  is  handled  in  ver.  8,  of  his  seven  heads 
in  ver.  9 — 11,  of  his  ten  horns  in  ver.  12 — 14,  of  the  whore  in 
ver.  15 — 18,  which  verses  shew,  that  what  is  said  of  the  beast, 
was  necessary  as  a  foundation  for  that  which  was  to  be  said  of 
the  woman.  That  the  chief  subject  is  discussed  in  ver.  15 — 18, 
is  expressly  indicated  by  the  new  beginning,  ("  And  he  spake  to 
me.") 

1  The  rare  ■itavixa^f.iv  oia  n  also  in  .John  vii.  21. 
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Ver.  8.  The  beast  ivhich  thou  sawest,  was  and  is  not,  and 
shall  ascend  out  of  the  abyss,  and  go  into  perdition  ;  and  they 
that  dwell  upon  the  earth  shall  wonder,  ivhose  names  are  not 
written  in  the  book  of  life  from  the  foundation  of  the  world, 
when  they  see  the  beast  that  it  was,  and  is  not,  and  ayain  shall 
be  present.  The  beast  was,  it  held  its  being  upon  earth,  so  long 
as  the  dominion  of  Satan  as  the  prince  of  this  world  was  un- 
broken. By  what  his  not  being  was  accomplished,  appears  from 
ch.  xiii.  3,  "  And  I  saw  one  of  his  heads  as  killed  to  death." 
As  the  deadly  wound  there,  so  here  the  corresponding  not  being 
must  have  its  ground  in  the  atonement  of  Christ.  Further,  if  it 
is  Christ  who  puts  an  end  to  the  beast's  coming  again  out  of  the 
abyss  and  his  resumed  existence  on  the  earth  (comp.  ver.  14, 
xix.  11,  ss.,  especially  ver.  20),  in  him  also  must  its  not  being 
have  its  cause.  The  not  being  is  also  to  be  regarded  as  continu- 
ing during  the  coming  again  and  renewed  being.  This  appears 
from  ver.  11,  where  the  whole  duration  of  the  beast  is  denoted 
by  the  two  stages  of  having  been  and  of  not  being. — On  the 
abyss,  that  is,  hell,  see  on  ch.  ix.  1.  Mention  was  already  made 
in  ch.  xi.  7,  of  the  beast's  ascending  from  thence,  "  the  beast, 
that  ascendeth  out  of  the  abyss  shall  make  war  on  them."  See 
on  the  ascending  at  ch.  xiii.  1.  That  the  "  it  shall  (is  going  to) 
ascend,"  and  the  corresponding,  "  it  shall  again  be,"  had  a 
foundation  in  the  present,  and  that  an  increase  only  belongs  to 
the  future,  is  manifest  from  all  that  was  said  regarding  the  time 
of  the  compcsition  of  the  Apocalypse,  as  one  in  which  there  was 
an  organized  bloody  persecution  against  the  Christians.  An 
absolute  future  cannot  be  intended,  otherwise  John  would  not 
have  been  on  the  island  of  Patmos.  IIow  little  the  future  ex- 
cludes the  present,  is  shown  by  the  "  bhall  worship,"  in  ch.  xiii. 
8,  compared  with  "  they  wondered,"  in  ver.  3.  Compare  also  on 
the  words,  "  was  and  is  not,  and  shall  ascend  out  of  hell,"  the 
remarks  already  made  at  p.  81.  Perdition  is  used  here  of  perdi- 
tion in  the  full  sense,  the  perdition  of  hell.  The  beast  goes  to 
*'  its  own  place  ; '  what  comes  out  of  hell,  goes  to  liell.  Of  the 
jtordition  of  Jiell,  pcrd  tion  is  also  used  in  John  xvii.  12,  where 
Judas  is  called  the  son  o."  perdition,  corresponding  to  the  cliild  of 
hell  in  Matth.  xxiii.  15,  and  it  is  also  found  in  2  Thess.  ii.  3, 
comp.  i    9.      W'c   have  a  commentary  in  ch.  xix.  20,  "  they  were 
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both  cast  alive  into  the  lake  of  fire,  that  burneth  with  fire  and 
brimstone."  It  is  plain,  from  ver.  11,  that  the  perdition  of  hell 
is  meant.  (The  reading  virdyet  for  vTrdyeiv  is  from  ver.  11.) — 
On  the  words,  "  and  they  shall  wonder — from  the  foundation  of 
the  world,"  comp.  ch.  xiii.  8,  "  And  all  shall  worship  it  that 
dwell  on  the  earth,  whose  names  are  not  written  in  the  book  of 
life,  of  the  Lamb  that  was  slain,  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world."!  Bengel  remarks,  "  At  both  places  the  highest  thought, 
that,  namely,  of  election,  is  brought  in  to  meet  the  great  tempta- 
tion."— As  the  second,  ivas  and  is  not,  corresponds  to  the  first, 
so  the  and  shall  again  be  present,  corresponds  to,  shall  ascend 
outof  the  abyss.  It  is  not  said,  shall  be,  but,  shall  be  present 
(da  seyn  wird.)2  The  wound  was  an  absolutely  mortal  one,  as  will 
be  shewn  by  the  end.  It  comes  again  out  of  the  abyss,  from 
which  it  derives,  as  it  were,  its  last  power,  but  only  as  a  kind  of 
spectre. — The  emphasis  rests  on  the  expression,  again  shall  be 
present,  q.d.,  when  they  see,  that  the  beast,  which  was  and  is  not, 
again  shall  be  there.  The  reading  Kaiirep  iariv,  "  although  it 
still  is,"  which  Luther  follows,  is  to  be  rejected.  It  gives,  pro- 
perly, no  right  sense.  By  it  the  wondering  must  turn  upon  the 
not  being ;  for  the  being  would  only  be  incidentally  noticed  ;  al- 
though it  is,  cannot  signify  as  much  as,  and  still  is.  But  ch.  xiii. 
4  is  against  it,  as  there  only  a  wondering  of  astonishment  can  be 
meant,  such  gaping  admiration  as  a  lost  world  feels  toward  the 
beast.  So  also  here,  ver.  6,  by  which  the  wondering  can  only  refer 
to  the  power  of  the  beast.  And,  lastly,  the  correspondence  be- 
tween the  "  again  shall  be  present,"  and  "  shall  ascend,"  is  decisive 
against  this  reading,  which  is  at  any  rate  badly  supported,  and 
on  external  grounds  also  is  deserving  of  rejection. 3 

1  Here  there  is  omitted  merely  the  tou  dpviov  tou  t<7(paynivov.  Tbere  it  is  iv  tm 
/3i/3\ia),  here  kirl  to  ^ijiXiov.  These  other  deviations  should  lead  us  to  prefer  also  the 
reading  ovofxara.  The  to  ovofxa,  which  certainly  has  important  authorities  on  its  side 
has  probably  flowed  from  the  parallel  passage. 

2  Bengel :  ad  ftv  koi  ovk  'icni,  Kai  Trdpta-rai  aptissime  adsoiiat,  et  minus  quiddam 
dicit,  quam  si  diceretur  kuI  tpxi.Tai  vel  kuI  'iarai. 

3  Add  to  this  still,  that  to  the  fut.,  TrdptaTal  the  fut.  Qavixaaovrai  corresponds,  then 
the  fxiWii  ava^aiviiv.  Further,  that  the  Kaiirtp  never  occurs  elsewhere  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse, and  that,  where  it  does  occur  iu  the  N.  T.  and  in  classical  Greek,  it  is  coupled 
with  the  part,  not  with  the  verb  fin. :  (See  Bleek  on  Hebr.  v.  8.) — The  reading  of  several 
MSS.  Kai  TTapto-Tiv  is  only  another  attempt  to  get  rid  of  the  difficulty  arising  from  this 
that  the  Seer,  writing  from  his  own  standing  point,  uses  the  fut. :  when  they  see  that  it 
again  shall  be  present,  for,  shall  see,  that  it  again  is  present. 
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Ver.  9.  Here  belongs  the  tinders  land  iny,  that  has  ivisdom. 
The  seven  heads  are  seven  mountains,  on  which  the  woman  sits, 
and  are  seven  kings.  The  here  belongs  is  properly  here  is, 
meaning  that  wisdom  liere  has  its  right  place,  and  intimating 
that  a  problem  is  presented  here,  which  it  is  the  province  of  the 
more  profound  spiritual  insight  to  handle  ;  comp.  on  ch.  xiii.  18. 
That  the  mountains  are  to  be  understood  spiritually  is  evident 
alone  from  ch.  xiii.  3,  where  it  is  said  that  one  of  the  heads  was 
killed  to  death,  which  does  not  suit  a  natural  mountain  (as  the 
seven  hills  of  Rome,  of  which  so  many  expositors  think  here.) 
Then  ver.  3  is  to  be  compared,  in  which  the  woman  is  described 
as  sitting  on  a  scarlet-coloured  beast.  To  this  manifestly  cor- 
responds the  sitting  on  the  mountains  here.  If  by  the  first  Rome 
is  denoted,  as  the  holder  of  the  world's  power,  then  the  sitting  upon 
the  mountains  will  also  have  the  same  meaning.  In  the  symbo- 
lical language  of  Scripture,  and  especially  of  tiie  Revelation, 
mountains  signify  kingdoms.  That  they  have  this  signification 
also  here,  is  plain  from  the  term  "  seven  kings,"  or  kingdoms, 
added  by  way  of  explanation.  The  seven  phases  of  the  ungodly 
power  of  the  world  were  definitely  marked  at  ch.  xiii.  1.  And 
from  the  remarks  already  made,  the  seven  hills  of  Rome  could 
only  be  pointed  to  as  a  symbol  of  the  seven-formed  worldly  power. 
— That  the  kings  here  are  not  individuals,  but  ideal  persons,  per- 
sonified kingdoms,  is  clear  alone  from  the  corresponding  expres- 
sion :  mountains.  For  these  denote,  not  single  rulers,  but  king- 
doms. In  ver.  12  also  kings  stand  for  kingdoms.  That  the 
heads  of  the  beast  here  are  called  kings  is  decisive  against  the 
opinion  which  considers  the  beast  to  be  the  papacy.  The  horns, 
likewise  expressly  mentioned,  must,  according  to  Dengel,  be 
"  worldly  kings,"  while  he  would  regard  the  heads  as  •'  seven 
diverse  popes  succeeding  each  other  ;"  though  it  is  quite  clear, 
that  if  in  the  former  case  worldly  kingdoms  or  monarchies  are 
spoken  of,  it  must  be  these  also  in  the  latter. 

Ver.  10.  Five  are  fallen,  one  is,  the  other  is  still  not  come, 
and  when  he  comes,  he  must  abide  a  short  time.  Of  the  seven 
kings  mentioned  ytt'e  belong  to  the  period  already  past ;  and  of 
the  two  others  one  appeared  at  the  time  then  present  on  the  stage 
of  history,  and  the  other  had  still  not  entered  on  it.  'Hm  falling 
denotes  the  overthrow  of  the  kingdoms ;  comp.  ch.  xviii.  2,  '•  She 
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is  fallen,  she  is  fallen,  Babylon  tlie  great,"  ch.  xiy.  8.  The  five 
kings  or  worldly  kingdoms  that  had  already  fallen  at  the  time  of 
the  Seer,  are  the  kings  of  Egypt,  Assyria,  Babylon,  Persia,  Greece. 
The  one  that  is,  accordingly,  must  be  the  sixth  great  monarchy, 
the  Koman,  for  it  was  this  which  was  in  existence  at  the  time  of 
the  Seer.  The  being  denotes  here,  not  being  simply  by  itself, 
but  only  in  contrast  to  the  being  fallen,  the  being  as  king. 
Otherwise,  a  contradiction  would  be  presented  to  ver.  8,  11, 
where  the  not  being  of  the  beast  is  affirmed.  With  the  beast  the 
power  also  of  this  sixth  head  is  broken.  It  was  precisely  this 
sixth  head  which  received  the  deadly  wound.  Bengel :  "  This  one 
king,  however  impotent  he  may  be,  is  still  not  off  the  stage.  If 
he  indeed  Avere  not,  the  continued  duration  of  the  beast,  from  his 
ascending  out  of  the  sea  to  his  precipitation  into  the  lake  of  fire, 
■would  thereby  be  interrupted.  The  beast  is  no  longer  what  it 
was,  but  it  has  still  not  gone  into  destruction.  The  one  king  does 
not  stand  as  the  five  preceding  kings  stood  before  ih^xx  fall ;  he 
is,  as  he  even  now  can  be,  in  the  non  esse  of  the  beast,  which  was 
represented  before.  The  Lord  said,  "  I  have  overcome  the 
world."  In  that  lies  the  foimdation  of  the  diff"erence  between  the 
one  and  the  five. — When  the  other  is  come,  then  the  sixth  falls, 
that  is  now  the  king  of  Rome.  But  from  the  statement  made 
respecting  the  seventh,  that  he  shall  abide  but  a  short  time,  we 
infer,  that  with  the  one  then  being  it  was  likely  to  continue  still 
a  pretty  long  time,  and  that  by  means  of  it  the  church  should  be 
for  a  considerable  period  exercised  in  patience. — That  the  kings 
are  ideal  persons,  there  can  for  this  reason  be  no  doubt,  that  the 
seventh  king  is  represented  here  in  ver.  12  as  a  compound  of  ten 
kings.  He  has  not  yet  come,  because  his  time  has  not  yet  ar- 
rived, (John  vii.  8  ;  comp.  ver.  6,  viii.  20.)  When  it  is  said  that 
he  shall  remain  only  a  short  time,  the  subject  is  not  the  continu- 
ance of  the  seventh  generally,  but  the  duration  of  the  seventh 
power  as  a  God-opposing  one.  To  the  declaration  here,  "  he 
must  abide  a  short  time,"  corresponds  in  ver.  12  the  statement, 
"  as  kings  they  receive  power  one  hour  with  the  beast."  How 
an  end  is  put  to  his  abiding  is  represented  in  ch  xix.  11,  ss. 

Ver.  11.  And  the  beast,  which  was  and  is  not,  he  is  an  eighth, 
and  is  of  the  seven,  and  goes  into  perdition.  The  words,  "  which 
was  and  is  not,"  do  not  serve  as  a  personal  designation,  but  form 
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the  basis  of  tliat  which  was  to  be  declared  in  respect  to  the  des- 
tiny of  the  beast.  If  it  has  received  its  death-blow  from  the 
atonement  of  Christ,  if  its  existence  from  that  time  is  only  an 
apparent  one — if,  with  all  its  swaggering,  it  is  but  a  bloodless 
spectre — its  end  can  only  be  palpable  destruction. — The  destruc- 
tion of  the  beast,  with  all  that  belongs  to  it,  is  the  proper  theme 
of  the  whole  group.  It  was  only  destruction  that  was  spoken  of 
in  what  immediately  precedes  :  five  have  already  fallen  ;  the  one 
that  is,  must  fall ;  the  seventh,  that  had  not  yet  come,  is  to  con- 
tinue but  a  short  time.  So  that  at  the  words,  "  is  an  eighth," 
there  naturally  suggests  itself  to  be  supplied,  "  in  destruction." — 
If  there  stood  merely,  "  he  is  of  the  seven,"  it  would  be  natural 
to  suppose,  that  he  personally  belonged  to  the  seven,  (Acts  xxi. 
8)  ;  as  it  is  decidedly  against  the  manner  of  the  Revelation  of 
John,  to  put  forth  enigmas  for  the  solution  of  which  it  does  not 
itself  provide  the  means,  and  to  leave  space  to  uncertain  conjec- 
ture. But  as  the  words  "  is  an  eighth"  precede,  the  relation  to 
the  seventh  is  withdrawn  from  the  personal  sphere,  and  by  the 
connection  limited  to  the  manners  or  the  issue.  In  the  present 
case  it  must  be  the  latter,  as  in  what  precedes  all  has  respect  to 
the  destruction  of  the  parties  in  question.  But  every  doubt  is 
removed  by  the  appended  statement,  "  and  goes  into  perdition," 
q.d.,  and  like  the  seven,  or  with  the  seven,  the  beast  goes  also 
into  perdition.  With  the  seventh  phase  of  the  ungodly  power  of 
the  world  itself  also  ceases,  the  heathen  state  generally  comes 
to  an  end. — We  have  a  commentary  on  what  is  meant  here  in  ch. 
xix.  11 — 21.  There  the  conflict  of  the  seventh  head  or  king 
against  the  kingdom  of  God  is  delineated.  In  this  conflict,  ac- 
cording to  vcr.  20,  21,  the  beast  also  is  comprehended,  and  is 
cast  into  the  lake  of  fire  (corresponding  to  the  perdition),  whereas 
before  the  beast  survived  its  particular  heads,  and  soon  ap- 
peared again  on  the  stage  of  conflict  with  a  new  head. — From  the 
interpretation  now  given  every  thing  in  this  verse  refers  to  the 
destruction  of  the  beast.  The  current  exposition  is  quite  differ- 
ent. It  finds  the  announcement  here,  that  after  the  seven  heads 
of  the  beast  the  personal  antichrist  shall  appear.  But  the  fol- 
lowing reasons  oppose  this  view.  If  the  beast  were  a  proper  in- 
dependent power,  along  tuith  and  after  the  seven  heads,  then, 
what  was  to   be   said   on   it,   would   not   belong  to  this  portion, 
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where  the  author  is  dealing  merely  with  the  seven  heads.  At  all 
events,  it  must  still  be  made  the  subject  of  discourse  elsewhere  in 
its  proper  place.  Further,  if  it  is  certain  that  ver.  9 — 11  treat  of 
the  heads  of  the  beast,  this  verse  cannot  contain  anything  properly 
new  ;  it  can  only  bring  clearly  and  distinctly  out,  what  had 
already  been  indirectly  contained  in  the  preceding  part.  If  the 
heads  of  the  beast  are  only  seven,  then  it  is  self-evident,  that 
with  the  seventh  head  the  beast  itself  goes  to  destruction.  For, 
without  a  head  the  beast  can  have  no  existence.  Then,  those 
who  understand  antichrist  here  by  the  beast,  fall  into  either  of 
two  equally  untenable  suppositions.  One  party,  with  Vitringa 
at  their  head,  feign  an  eighth  head,  without  any  foundation  for  it 
in  the  text,  and  against  the  express  limitation  of  the  heads  to 
the  number  seven.  How  should  it  be  possible,  that  exactly  the 
mightiest  and  most  frightful  head  in  the  whole  assemblage  of 
heads  should  have  been  omitted  ?  The  other  party  have  Bengel 
on  their  side,  who  remarks,  "  The  beast  consists,  as  it  were,  of 
eight  pieces.  The  seven  heads  are  for  themselves,  and  the  eighth 
piece  is  the  corpus,  or  the  whole  body,  and,  therefore,  the  beast 
itself  (ch.  xi.  7)  with  his  feet,  mouth,  etc."  But  the  beast  can- 
not be  thought  of  as  existing  without  its  head.  The  mouth 
belongs  to  the  head,  as  that  with  which  it  blasphemes,  the  teeth 
as  that  with  which  it  tears.  As  formerly  the  heads  were  not 
without  the  body,  so  now  the  body  cannot  be  without  the  head. 
At  any  rate  it  would  be,  not  an  increase  to  the  frightfulness,  but 
a  diminution  of  it.  Bengel  himself  felt  this,  and  in  a  very  arti- 
ficial way  sought  still  to  vindicate  for  the  eighth  a  head,  the 
seventh,  though  Rafter  every  elFort  it  always  remains,  that  by  it 
the  body  of  the  beast  is  denoted  as  the  beast  in  contradistinction 
from  the  heads.  This,  too,  decides  against  the  interpretation 
respecting  the  antichrist,  that  what  was  above  all  to  be  said  of 
him,  his  hon*id  and  savage  procedure,  his  "fathomless  wickedness 
and  power,"  must  be  added  by  these  expositors  at  their  own 
hand.  Bengel's  soul  was  conscious  of  this.  He  says,  "  One 
might  suppose,  that  in  this  prophecy  there  is  scarcely  enough 
said  of  the  things,  which  this  adversary  will  do."  He  thinks 
the  mere  indication  enough,  as  elsewhere  this  doing  was  describ- 
ed at  sufficient  length.  But  it  has  already  been  shewn,  (p.  87.) 
that  the  New  Testament  elsewhere  also  knows  nothing  of  a  per- 
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sonal  antichrist.  Finally,  the  words,  "  and  goes  into  perdition," 
resume  with  intentional  literality  the  "  and  go  into  perdition"  in 
ver.  8.  Now,  if  the  beast  there  is  the  whole  of  the  worldly 
power  as  opposed  to  God,  it  cannot  denote  antichrist  here  as  an 
individual.  The  identity  with  ver.  8  is  clear  from  the  "was  and 
is  not,"  which  itself  also  does  not  suit  a  personal  antichrist. 
For  such  had  not  been  before. 

Ver.  12.  And  the  ten  horns,  ivhich  thou  sawest,  are  ten  kings, 
which  have  not  as  yet  received  kingdoms  ;  hut  they  shall  receive 
power  as  kings  one  hour  ivith  the  beast.  The  angel  turns  now 
from  the  heads  to  the  horns.  The  beast,  according  to  ver.  7,  has 
ten  horns.  It  would  be  a  monster  if  it  had  these  in  any  other 
place  than  where  all  beasts  have  them,  where  the  Lamb  also  has 
them,  according  to  ch.  v.  C,  on  the  head.  But  if  they  could  exist 
only  on  one  of  the  heads,  it  is  impossible  to  think  of  any  but  the 
seventh.  For  this  is  what  was  spoken  of  in  the  preceding  context, 
at  the  close  of  ver.  10,  and  also  in  ver.  11.  We  are  led  also 
to  the  same  result  by  comparing  the  words,  "  which  have  not 
as  yet  received  a  kingdom,"  with  those  in  ver.  10,  "the  other  is 
not  yet  come  ;"  also  by  comparing  the  "  one  hour"  here,  with 
"  the  must  abide  a  short  time"  there.  See  the  proof  for  the 
horns  being  held  to  be  on  the  seventh  head  at  p.  77.  The  seventh 
phase  of  tlie  ungodly  power  of  the  world,  which  is  denoted  by 
the  ten  liorns  on  the  seventh  head,  is  to  be  a  divided  one,  in 
contradistinction  to  all  the  earlier  ones,  in  contradistinction  es- 
pecially to  the  sixth,  the  Roman — as  a  proof,  that  the  Reve- 
lation is  really  what  its  name  imports,  and  did  not  owe  its  ori- 
gin to  a  conjecture  formed  after  the  analogies  of  the  past. — 
The  liorns,  it  is  said,  are  kings.  That  we  are  not  to  think  of 
individual  kings,  is  plain  from  the  M'hole  character  of  the  Apo- 
calypse, which  never  has  to  do  with  single  human  individuals, 
hut  everywhere  represents  the  future  only  in  its  most  general 
features.  The  designation  by  liorns  alone  loads  not  to  individuals, 
but  to  powers.  For  the  horn  is  the  symbol  of  power,  victorious 
strength — comp.  on  ch.  v.  6,  xiii.  1.  Furtlicr,  in  the  fundamental 
passage  of  Daniel,  in  ch.  vii.,  the  ten  horns  are  the  ten  king- 
doms, into  which  the  fourth  great  monarchy,  the  Roman,  was  to 
fall.'     So  also  in  Dan.  viii.  8,  Zech.  ii.  1,  powers,  or  monarchies  are 

I  WliHt  couie»  oui  of  ili«  iiiierjtielatioii,  iliat  flnd»  ilio  |>mm('j  licir,  raiiy  It  j,'mlierta 
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denoted  by  horns.  Ver.  9  here  shews,  that  we  are  not  to  think  of 
individual  kings.  And  if  kings  are  kingdoms  there,  they  must 
also  have  the  same  signification  here.^  The  number  ten  of  kings 
or  kingdoms  as  a  round  one  itself  shews,  that  there  were  not  to 
be  quite  exactly  and  definitely  ten,  but  that  it  is  enough,  if  the 
different  possible  reckonings  move  somewhere  about  that  number. 
Matters  stand  otherwise  with  the  horns  than  with  the  heads. 
The  heads  denote  world-monarchies,  of  which  there  was  always  but 
one  at  a  time  on  the  theatre.  If  the  numbering  is  such  as  to  admit 
of  no  license,  then  the  whole  number  must  necessarily  be  a  deter- 
minate one.  But,  in  opposition  to  this,  the  horns  denote  a  con- 
stellation of  powers,  existing  independently  beside  each  other. 
And  since  it  must  be  doubtful  in  regard  to  individuals,  whether 
their  independence  was  so  complete,  their  importance  so  great,  as 
that  they  should  have  a  place  assigned  them  in  the  series,  the 
boundaries  must  be  of  a  somewhat  fluctuating  nature.^  The  word 
kingdom  is  used  here  in  an  active  sense,  of  the  government,  the 
kingly  rule  and  authority — see  on  ch.  xvi.  10.  We  are  not  to  ex- 
plian  a  kingdom,  but  rather  :  which  had  not  yet  received  kingdom 

from  this,  that  Vitringa  on  that  ground  denies  the  correspondence  between  the  ten  horns 
here  and  the  ten  horns  in  Daniel,  ch.  vii. — See  on  this  correspondence  at  ch.  xiii.  2. 

1  Vitringa  mentions,  that  the  sense  of  kingdoms  is  the  natural  and  obvious  one:  "no 
one  could  expect,  that  single  kingdoms  of  various  nations  should  arise  in  the  world, 
should  setup  each  single  kings,  and  after  these  should  immediately  go  to  ruin." 

2  The  ten  horns  and  kingdoms  were  explained  witli  substantial  correctness  by  Beren- 
gaudus  in  the  9th  centyry,  p]xpos.  in  Apoc.  in  the  works  of  Ambros,  T.  vii.  Ed.  Ven.  1781, 
p.  334:  Quatuor  besme  Dnnieli  in  visione  demonstraiae  sunt,  per  quas  quatuor  regna 
figurabantur:  quarta  autem  bestia,  quae  erat  forlis  atque  terribilis,  per  quam  Eomani 
designati  sunt,  decern  coruua  habuisse  describitur,  per  quae  ea  regna,  quae  Romanum  im- 
periumdestruxerunt.designatasunt.  Eandera  itaque  significationem  habent  decern  cornua 
in  hoc  loco;  significant  quippe  ea  regna,  per  quae  imperium  Romanum  destructnm  est. 
Partem  uamqueAsiae  per  se  (1.  Persae)  primitus  abstulerunt :  postea  vero  Saraceni  totam 
subegerunt :  Vandali  Africam  sibi  vindicaverunt,  Gothi  Hispaniam,Lombardi  Italiam,Bur- 
gundiones  Galliam,  Franci  Germaniam,  Hunni  Panoniam:  Alani  autem  etSuevi  multa 
loca  depopulati  sunt,  quae  eorum  subjacebant  ditioni.  The  unsuitable  mixture  that  is 
found  here  of  the  Persians  and  Saracens,  who  did  not  belong  vpilli  the  others  to  one  con- 
junct state  of  things,  which  yet  was  required  by  the  oneness  of  the  seventh  head,  has  been 
avoided  by  Bossuet,  who  also  has  some  excellent  remarks  in  regard  to  the  number  ten: 
"  There  appeared  much  about  tlie  same  time  Vandals,  Huns,  Franks,  Burgundians,  Suevi, 
Alani,  Heruli,  to  whom  succeeded  Lombards,  Germans,  Saxons:  more  than  all  these  the 
Goths,  who  were  the  real  destroyers  of  the  empire.  We  need  not  torment  ourselves 
about  bringing  them  precisely  to  the  number  ten  ;  although  it  might  be  possible  to  re- 
duce them  almost  to  so  many  fixed  kingdoms.  But  one  of  the  secrets  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  prophets,  is  not  to  seek  after  finesse,  where  it  is  not  to  be  found,  and  to 
lose  one's  self  in  minutiae,  when  we  can  see  great  characteristics,  that  strike  the  eye  at 
once." 
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or  dominion.  (The  oirrco  is  at  any  rate  the  correct  explanation  of 
the  ovK,  if  not  the  original  reading,  couip.  ver.  10.)  The  matter 
concerns  not  a  kingdom,  but  worldly  dominion.  It  concerns  not 
the  existence  of  nations  with  their  respective  governments,  but 
this,  that  they  ivere  no  longer  to  come  forth  as  the  reigning  power 
on  the  theatre  of  the  world's  history.  Not  existence,  butreiging 
power  is  what  first  belongs  to  the  future. — The  expression,  one 
hour,  is  explained  by  the  oXlyov,  a  little,  short  time,  in  ver.  10.^ 
History  delivers  for  the  "  one  hour,"  a  remarkable  confirmation. 
The  first  appearance  of  the  German  tribes  on  the  stage  of  public 
history  almost  entirely  coincides  with  the  commencement  of  their 
conversion  to  Christianity.  But  the  short  continuance  is  here 
aflirmed,  not  of  the  power  of  the  horns  or  kings  generally,  but 
only  of  their  power  ivith  the  beast.  What  lies  beyond  this,  does 
not  properly  belong  to  the  matter.  Since  after  the  overthrow  of 
these  kings  through  Christ  (comp.  ver.  14  and  ch.  xix.  11,  ss.), 
no  new  human  monarchy  is  mentioned,  since  also  this  overthrow 
is  to  be  accomplished  by  no  inferior  instrumentality  (as  was  the 
case  in  all  the  earlier  phases  of  the  worldly  power,  not  excepting 
the  Roman),  but  only  by  Christ,  and  his  church,  we,  therefore,  can- 
not doubt,  that  on  the  power,  wMch  the  ten  kings  receive  tuith  the 
beast,  another  will  follow,  which  they  shall  receive  from  Christ. 
— As  kings,  that  reign  not  merely  over  their  own  subjects,  but 
over  the  world.  For  the  context  treats  of  the  dominion  of  the  world; 
it  is  with  the  different  phases  of  this,  that  the  prophecy  is  occupied. 
The  word,  ivith  the  beast,  is  involved  in  the  nature  of  the  subject, 
and  would  have  to  be  supplied,  if  it  were  not  expressed.  The 
character  of  their  dominion,  as  opposed  to  God  and  Christ,  is  im- 
plied above  in  the  circumstance,  that  they  are  horns  on  the  head 
of  the  beast.  The  adtnission  of  the  kings  is  inseparably  connected 
with  the  abolition  of  Rome.  But  the  beast  is  not  affected  by 
this  change.  As  Rome  at  an  earlier  period  received  i)Ower  with 
the  beast,  so  now  the  kings  receive  the  same.  It  is  a  change  in 
the  phases  of  the  wordly  power,  while  this  itself  continues  for  the 

1  Against  Vilringn's  exposition  :  at  one  niid  tlie  same  time  (Vulg.  nnii  hora)  tbe 
pnnilli'l  <iX/yoi;  niiToi/ i»i/utli/ai  is  decisive.  So  also  in  ver.  14,  where  the  ceasing  of 
the  i^ouaia,  indicated  in  the  "  one  hour,"  is  extended.  T\ic  fiiav  lopav,  one  hour  long, 
occurs  also  in  Maitli.  xxvi.  40,  /iti'i  lipn,  in  one  (single)  Lour,  in  ch.  xvlii.  10,  corap.  ver. 
8.      Upui  upuv,  <Jal.  ii.  6,  irpA^  Kaipdv  lupan,  1  Tliess.  ii.  17,  correspoud. 
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time  unchanged.  Those,  who  understand  by  the  beast  heathen 
Rome,  and  those  likewise  who  understand  by  it  the  papacy,  are 
involved  in  no  small  perplexity  by  the  expression  here  "  with  the 
beast,"  and  also  by  ver.  13.  They  suppose,  that  the  ten  kings 
shall  hold  only  at  first  with  the  beast  (Bossuet,  "  with  Rome 
which  shall  not  lose  all  at  once  he-r  power"),  and  that  they  shall 
afterwards  rise  up  against  her.  But  it  is  against  this  view,  that 
in  ver.  12 — 14,  the  matter  of  the  horns  is  so  far  cut  off",  that  in 
ver.  15 — 18,  where  the  whore  is  the  subject  of  discourse,  nothing 
absolutely  new  can  be  introduced  in  regard  to  the  horns,  nothing 
can  be  brought  in,  which  has  not  a  point  of  contact  with  some- 
thing in  the  portion  preceding  ver.  15.  But  such  would  be  the 
case  if  the  beast  were  heathen  Rome,  or  the  papacy.  Then, 
here  it  would  be  friendship,  there  quite  suddenly  and  immediately 
enmity.  Not  to  mention  that  according  to  ver.  16,  not  merely 
the  horns,  but  also  the  beast  itself,  shall  hate  and  persecute  the 
whore,  Rome 

Ver.  13.  These  have  one  mind  and  give  their  power  and  their 
authority  to  the  beast.  The  expression,  "  with  the  beast,"  is  en- 
larged upon  and  explained.  One  mind,  in  reference  to  what  is  here 
under  consideration,  and  which  is  expressly  brought  out  in  the 
second  part  of  the  verse  (comp.  ver.  17.)  For,  otherwise,  the 
being  of  one  mind  is  against  the  nature  of  evil.  Sin  is  as  certainly 
the  mother  of  division,  as  selfishness  is  inherent  in  its  very  nature. 
— If  the  beast  is  the  God-opposing  power  of  the  world,  impelled 
by  a  thirst  of  conquest,  and  a  desire  of  dominion,  then  in  the 
circumstance  of  their  giving  their  power  and  authority  with  one 
mind  to  the  beast,  the  foundation  is  laid  of  their  unanimity  in 
seeking  to  destroy  Rome.  The  new  possessors  of  the  worldly 
power  could  only  stand  in  an  attitude  of  hostility  toward  its  for- 
mer possessors.  But  another  consequence  also  springs  from  it, 
and  one  unfolded  in  what  immediately  follows — their  war  against 
the  Lamb. 

Ver.  14.  These  shall  war  with  the  Lamb,  and  the  Lamb  shall 
overcome  them — for  he  is  a  Lord  of  lords,  and  a  King  of 
kings — and  with  him  the  called,  and  chosen  and  believing. 
Our  eye  rests  with  deep  emotion  upon  this  passage  ;  fdr  it  pre- 
sents an  insight  into  the  destiny  of  our  own  race,  which  at  the 
time  lay  profoundly  concealed.     The  verse  has  altogether  a  pro- 
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visional  character.  The  proper  theme  here  is  only  the  judgment 
of  the  whore,  and  nothing  of  a  particular  and  definite  nature  can 
be  introduced  respecting  the  ten  kings,  excepting  what  they  have 
to  do  concerning  this  judgment.  But  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a 
preliminary  glance  into  what  is  coming,  there  is  an  indication  of 
the  farther  doings  and  fate  of  the  ten  kings.  The  whole  of  the 
divine  purposes  in  regard  to  them  must  be  apprehended,  in  order 
that  the  part  taken  by  them  from  the  first  may  be  seen  in  its 
true  light.  We  consider  the  instruments  of  the  divine  ivrath  with 
quite  another  eye,  when  we  know,  that  they  are  destined  to  be- 
come vessels  of  divine  grace.  The  filling  up  of  the  outline  here 
is  given  in  ch.  xix.  11 — 21,  where  the  war  of  the  ten  kings  against 
Christ,  and  his  victory  over  them,  is  particularly  described.  How- 
ever, this  passage  serves  also  to  supplement  the  other  (comp.  on 
ch.  xix.  11 — 21.) — The  war  of  the  ten  kings  against  Christ  mani- 
fests itself  in  their  assaults  on  his  church  (comp.  Acts  ix.  4,  5.)  Itis 
in  accordance  with  the  real  nature  of  things,  that  Christ  should  be 
mentioned  as  the  proper  object  of  the  conflict,  and  as  the  proper 
author  of  the  victory.  It  is  only  Avhen  a  superficial  view  is  taken, 
that  the  human  comes  into  the  fore-ground.  But  we  must  not  on 
that  account  say  with  Bengel,  "  The  victory  belongs  alone  to  the 
Lamb,  and  not  to  his  associates.  These  must  only  follow,  and 
even  if  the  attack  is  directed  against  them,  must  look  on  at  the 
victory."  Believers  are  expressly  represented  as  sharers  in  the 
victory,  and  they  must  also  be  regarded  as  sharers  in  the  conflict ; 
there  can  be  nothing  here  of  a  mere  looking  on  ;  this  holds  only 
in  regard  to  such  conflicts  as  the  one  discoursed  of  in  ver.  16. 
Among  the  first  witnesses  for  the  war  of  the  ten  kings  against 
Christ,  which  the  history  of  the  period  presents  to  us,  are  the 
numerous  martyrs,  who  foil  among  the  Goths  in  the  persecution 
of  Athanarich.^     They  were  followed  by  a  train  of  others,  among 

1  August,  de  civ.  dei.  xviii.  52,  Rex  Gotliorum  in  ipsa  Gntbia  persecutus  est  Cliris- 
tianos  crudelitate  mirabili,  quorum  plurimi  mnrtyrio  coronnii  sunt,  sicut  a  quibusdnni 
fi'utribus,  qui  tuno  illic  pucri  fuernnt,  et  so  isln  vidisse  incuuctanter  reconlalmntur, 
andivimns.  Orosius  I-.  vii.  c.  32:  Atlinnnricns  rrx  Ootliorutn,  Cliristianos  in  genie  sua 
crurli-ljgsjnic  persfcutus,  plurimoa  Darbarorum  ob  (idem  iiitorfcctos,  ad  coronnm  martyrii 
sablimavit,  quorum  iBmr-n  plurimi  in  Romanum  solum  nnn  trepide  velut  ad  bostes,  sed 
rerti,  quod  ad  frntris,  pro  Ciiristi  confcssioni',  fugerunt.  See  in  regard  to  tliis  persecu- 
tion, Miissmann,  Kxp.  of  Kv.  John,  in  tbe  (Jotliir  lauguaRc.  In  regard  to  ibc  terrible 
priseculion  of  tlie  Ciiristinn  ctiurrb  by  ibe  VandalH  in  Africn,  see  Ruiiiarl,  Ilictoria 
per«ecntioni»  VandalicHe,  I'sriw,  16l)4,  and  Pnpencordls  bist.  of  tbe  Vandal  dnmiiiioB  in 
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whom  appears  the  august  form  of  Boniface. — The  Lamb  shall 
overcome  them ;  Berangarius  remarks  at  the  beginning  of  the 
ninth  century,  "  We  know,  that  these  tribes  have,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, received  the  yoke  of  Christ."  Even  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fifth  century,  Orosius  says,  that  in  the  East  and  the  West 
the  churches  of  Christ  were  filled  with  Huns,  Suevi,  Vandals, 
Burgundians,  and  an  incredible  number  of  believers  from  among 
other  barbarous  nations.^  A  rapid  survey  is  given  by  Kortiim  in 
his  history  of  the  middle  ages,  of  the  farther  progress  of  Christ's 
victory,  "  After  the  German- Arian  confession  had  lost  all  its 
public  importance,  by  the  subjection  of  the  Eastern  Goths  and 
Vandals,  and  the  desertion  of  the  Western  Goths,  Burgundians, 
and  Longobards,  the  orthodox  church  attained  to  a  pm-er  form 
among  the  Irish,  Scots,  and  Anglo-Saxons,  than  elsewhere,  by  the 
proscription  among  them  of  intolerance,  the  limitation  of  outward 
pomp  in  Divine  worship,  and  the  striving  towards  a  cultivated  and 
moral  condition,  not  through  fire  and  sword,  but  through  doctrine 
and  instruction.  Persons  reared  under  such  principles,  possessing 
a  fearless  spirit  and  a  quick  intelligence,  and  distinguished  by  a 
blameless  walk,  seldom  failed  to  accomplish  the  end  of  their 
laborious  and  disinterested  missions  among  rude  but  vigorous 
barbarians.  This  course  was  followed  in  the  seventh  century 
among  the  Germans  of  the  high-country,  by  the  Scotch  Columba 
and  Gallus,  out  of  whose  hermitage  arose  the  monastery  that 
became  so  active  in  the  interest  of  Christianity  and  civilization, 
among  the  Bavarians  by  Emmeran,  among  the  East  Franks  and 
Thuringians  by  Kilian,  among  the  Frisians  by  Willibrod,  among 
the  Hessians  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  Winfred  (Boniface),  who  was 
the  centre  of  the  new  ecclesiastical  direction  of  the  eighth  cen- 


Africa.  Quadi,  Marcomanni,  and  others,  passed  the  Danube  in  the  4th  century,  "  spread 
desolation  with  Are  and  sword,  broke  down  churches,  scattered  about  the  bones  of  the 
saints,"  etc.  See  Kortiim  Hist,  of  middle  ages,  p.  41.  Of  the  irruption  of  Radogast,  with 
his  200,000  men  into  Italy,  this  author  says,  "  The  devastation  was  frightful ;  villages, 
towns,  churches,  lay  in  ashes  ;  no  sanctuary,  no  monumeut  of  art,  could  escape  the  fury 
of  these  equally  warlike  and  zealous  worshippers  of  Odin." 

B.  VII.  c.  41 :  Quanquam  si  ob  hoc  solum  barbari  Romanis  finibus  immissi  foreut, 
quod  vulgo  per  Orientem  et  Occidentem  ecolesiae  Christi  Hunnis  et  Suevis,  Vandalis  et 
Burgundionibus  diversisque  et  innumeris  credentium  populis  replentur,  laudauda  et 
attoUenda  dei  misericordia  videretur:  qnandoquidem,  etsi  cum  labefactione  nostri,  tantae 
gentes  agnitionem  veritatis  acniperent,  quam  iuvenire  utique  nisi  hue  occasione  non 
possent. 

VOL.   II.  O 
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tury,  for  the  whole  of  north  Geniumy.  In  East  Franco  the  arch- 
bishoprick  of  Mentz  (748),  whose  diocese  comprehended  Cologne, 
Strassburir,  Worms,  Utrecht,  and  other  chapters,  the  bishopricks 
of  Saltzburg,  Regensburg,  Passau,  Wurzburg,  Eichstadt,  the 
monastery  of  Fulda  (since  744),  Ohrdruf,  and  Fritzlar,  gave 
strength  and  order  to  the  straggling  eHbrts  of  the  missionaries 
that  chicHy  came  from  the  Anglo-Saxons,  became  nurseries  of 
milder  manners,  and  of  advancing  commerce  and  knowledge,  but, 
at  the  sametime,  props  of  the  state  of  things  that  was  meanwhile 
gradually  forming  by  the  encroachments  of  the  bishoprick  of 
Rome." — The  words,  "  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords,"  point 
to  the  foundation  of  Christ's  victory.  The  Lamb  conquers 
because  he  is  the  Lord  of  lords ;  believers  conquer  because  they 
are  with  the  Lamb.  Allusion  is  made  here,  as  in  ch.  xix.  6 
(where  Christ  is  called,  in  reverse  order,  the  King  of  kings  and 
the  Lord  of  lords),  to  1  Tim.  vi.  14,  15,  "  Till  the  appearing  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  whom  in  his  times  he  shall  show  who  is 
the  blessed  and  only  potentate,  the  King  of  kings  and  the  Lord 
of  lords."  Intentionally  that  is  here  ascribed  to  Christ,  which  is 
there  primarily  declared  of  the  Father,  in  accordance  with  the 
object  of  John,  always  to  ascribe  to  the  Son  what  belongs  to  the 
Father.  The  allusion  to  that  passage  in  St  Paul's  writings  can 
the  less  be  overlooked,  as  it  goes  hand  in  hand  with  wliat  imme- 
diately follows  in  the  passage.  Besides,  John  ascribes  to  Christ 
nothing  more  than  what  he  assumes  to  himself  when  he  says  that 
all  power  is  committed  to  him  in  heaven  and  on  earth  (Matt, 
xxviii.  18),  and  promises  to  be  with  hia  people  always,  even  to 
the  end  of  the  world. — The  addition,  and  ivilh  the  called  and 
chosen  and  believing  (properly,  and  who  arc  with  him,  called,  etc.), 
is  of  great  importance.  Rome,  too,  fought  with  Christ,  and  was 
contiuercd  by  him  ;  not  there,  however,  are  the  chosen  the  instru- 
ments, but  the  ten  kings  are  so,  who  execute  his  work  without 
knowing  and  v  ^shing  it.  The  spiritual  con({\iG&i  of  Rome  lies  be- 
yond the  .sphere  of  the  Ai)ocalypse.  There  the  word  in  1  Cor.  xiii. 
*J,  "  we  prophecy  in  part,"  holds  with  the  Seer.  The  circumstance 
of  the  called,  etc.,  being  mentioned  as  the  instruments  of  Christ's 
victory,  shows  that  the  victory  here  meant  can  be  no  bloody  and 
destroying  one,  but  that  it  was  to  be  won  by  properly  Christian 
arms,  such  as  are  described  liy  Paul  in  Eph.  vi.  10,  ss. — The  true 
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members  of  Christ  are  described  by  three  marks,  the  first  and  the 
last  of  a  palpable  nature,  the  second  hidden,  and  manifesting  it- 
self in  the  existence  of  the  first  and  third,  so  that  where  these 
are  it  cannot  fail,  nor  can  it  be  found  lyhere  they  are  wanting. 
The  expressions  are  rather  Paul's  than  John's.^  But  Paul  had 
rendered  them  familiar  to  those  for  whom  John  wrote,  so  that 
they  are  here  to  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  proper  names. 

Ver.  15.  And  he  says  to  me,  The  waters  which  thou  sawest, 
xvhere  the  whore  sits,  are  peoples,  and  multitudes,  and  nations, 
and  tongues.     The  new  addition,  "  and  he  says  to  me,"  when 
yiewed  in  connection  with  the  words  in  yer.  1,    "  I  will  shew 
thee  the  judgment  of  the  great  whore,"  shews  that  the  angel  here 
first  properly  reaches  his  object  ;  that  what  in  the  preceding 
verses  was  said  of  the  beast,  the  heads,  and  the  horns,  merely 
served  as  a  foundation  for  what  was  to  be  said  here  of  the  woman, 
Rome.     In  regard  to  the  waters,  see  on  ver.  1.     It  was  there 
shewn  that  the  peoples  are  brought  into  view  here  only  in  respect 
to  the  advantage  which  they  afforded  to  the  mistress  of  the  world, 
and  that  it  is  properly  this  advantage,  which  is  imaged  by  the 
waters.     The  contrast  to  the  waters,  as  indicative  of  the  advan- 
tage connected  with  an  extensive  worldly  dominion,  is  formed  by 
the  dry  and  naked  wilderness,  and  by  what  is  said  in  ver.  16,  that 
they  shall  make  her  desolate,  eat  her  flesh,  and  burn  her  with 
fire. — The  prophet  first  sees  the  tuoman,  according  to  ver.  3,  in 
the   wilderness.     There  too,  therefore,   must  he   have  seen  the 
waters  upon  which  she  still  sits — the  present  is  to  be  carefully 
marked.     But  they  could  only  have  served  as  a  symbol  of  her 
vanished  glory,  as  indeed  the  sitting  of  the  woman  on  the  beast 
in  ver.  3  also  denotes  an  already  vanished  condition.     The  sym- 
bolical representation  of  the  former  glory  makes  the  wilderness 
appear  all  the  more  dismal. — The  question,  How  can  the  woman 
sit  at  once  upon  the  beast  and  upon  the  waters  ?  is  to  be  an- 
swered thus,  that  she  simply  sits  upon  the  beast  upon  or  by  the 
waters. — The  enumeration  of  the  peoples,  etc.,  completes  itself 
in  the  number /owr,  the  signature  of  the  earth.     In  the  parallel 

1  The  kXijtos  nowhere  else  occurs  in  the  Apoc.  nor  in  the  other  writings  of  John; 
ekXskxos  occurs  only  in  2  John  i.  13,  where  it  should  also  be  regarded  as  written  large ; 
TTto-To's  in  the  sense  of  believing  only  in  John  xx.  27.  That  it  has  here  the  signification 
of  believing,  not  faithful  (Vitringa),  appears  from  its  connection  with  the  two  other 
Pauline  terms. 

o  2 
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passages  quoted  at  ch.  xiii.  7,  in  place  of  the  multitudes  or 
masses,  which  occur  only  here,  m'c  have  tribes,  once  kings ;  comp. 
at  ch.  y.  9.  Here,  where  only  an  advantage  is  taken  into  ac- 
count connected  with  dominion,  the  reference  to  the  masses  of 
the  governed  is  the  more  suitable. 

Ver.  16.  And  the  ten  horns,  which  thou  saivest,  and  the  heast,^ 
these  shall  hate  the  luhore,  and  shall  make  her  desolate  and 
naked,  and  shall  eat  her  ficsh,  and  shall  burn  her  with  fire. 
The  angel  says  to  John,  in  ver.  1,  "  Come,  I  will  shew  thee  the 
judgment  of  the  great  whore."  This  shewing  takes  place  even 
in  ver.  3.  The  angel  conducts  John  in  spirit  into  the  wilder- 
ness, and  lets  him  there  see  the  woman.  Here  the  meaning  of 
what  is  shewn  to  John  and  seen  by  him,  is  disclosed.  Here, 
therefore,  the  future  is  introduced.  For,  as  to  its  import  what 
was  now  seen  as  present  belonged  to  the  future.  The  ten  horns 
are  known  to  us  already  from  the  preceding  verses,  as  the  new 
holders  of  the  worldly  power.  Here,  where  the  angel  arrives  at 
the  proper  theme,  the  judgment  of  the  woman,  it  is  expressly 
declared,  what  in  the  preceding  portion  had  been  already  indi- 
cated, that  the  horns  shall  put  an  end  to  the  woman.  The 
ten  horns  sit  upon  the  seventh  head.  It  is  thereby  intimated, 
that  the  new  holders  of  the  ungodly  power  of  the  world,  with 
all  their  independence  and  self-sufficiency,  are  still  bound  to 
each  other  by  a  certain  unity.  We  must  not,  therefore,  draw 
into  the  number  the  Parthians  or  the  Mahonimedans,  which 
has  also  against  it  ver.  14  ;  but  must  only  think  of  nations  of 
the  Germanic  race,  and  such  as  were  immediately  conjoined 
with  them. — On  the  exi)ression,  and  the  beast,  comp.  in  rer. 
12  with  the  beast,  according  to  which  all  the  undertakings  of 
the  ten  kings  arc  i)lacod  under  the  auspices  of  the  boast. — The 
ovTOL,  these,  is  employed  with  as  much  emphasis  as  the  he  in 
ver.  11.     It  is  designed  to  direct  attention  to  those,  who  were 


1  Liitlior  has:  llifi  (en  horns,  wliidi  tlioii  Hnwcftt  upon  dm  bcnst,  nfler  tlie  fnlso  rend- 
ing iVl  -rd  Otfpiov,  wliicli  inrrely  nrose  from  people  not  knowing  how  to  begin  with 
Kui  tA  dijpiov  ( llie  rending  wliicli  is  found  in  nil  the  best  authoritieR),  on  necount  of  the 
ThLsc  iilffl  they  hnd  formed  of  the  l)enHt.  For  the  siinie  renson,  some  MSS.  nllogeiher 
omit  the  words;  (irnlius  would  rend  kotu  to  dtipiov;  nnd  the  Coptic  version  has,  (jnne 
vidisli  euni  bpstin.  Hengij  remnrks  ngniust  the  rending  iiri  T<i  6i)pi'oi/ :  Ipsn  phrnsis 
eoruun  vidisti  »Tr»  t<<  Otu'iov  iiiulrn  est,  cl  dissimilis  phrnsibus,  (juibiis  nomen  in  fronle 
Rcriptnro  nc  beatio  rornua  hnbens  dicitiir. 
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destined  by  God  to  avenge  the  poor  cause  of  Christ  upon  the  per- 
secutor Kome. — The  whore  here  represents  not  the  city  Rome  as 
opposed  to  the  kingdom,  but  the  city  as  the  mistress  and  centre 
of  the  kingdom,  so  that  every  assault,  which  is  directed  against 
the  land,  is  also  directed  against  it ;  every  injury  which  affects 
the  kingdom,  also  affects  it.^ — They  shall  make  her  bare  or 
naked,  while  before  she  had  been  arrayed  in  purple  and  scar- 
let, and  bespangled  with  gold  and  gems  and  pearls,  sitting 
upon  her  throne. — The/es/iis  in  the  plural.  Bengel  gives  the 
meaning  correctly  :  "  her  much  flesh."  By  the  flesh  is  denoted 
the  material  power  and  the  kingdom.  The  powerful  and  rich 
evil-doer  appears  even  in  the  Old  Testament  as  thick  and  fat 
— comp.  for  example  Ps.  Ixxiii.  4,  7.— Nothing  occurs,  which  does 
not  suit  the  symbol  of  the  woman ;  notliing  that  constrains  us  to 
go  back  immediately  to  the  subject  denoted  by  it.^  The  being 
made  desolate  or  waste  not  unfrequently  occurs  also  of  persons, 
since  these  are  represented  under  the  image  of  a  city  prostrated 
by  enemies,  or  of  a  devastated  country.  So  in  Judges  v.  27  ;  Ps. 
xvii.  9  ;  Sir.  xvi.  4.  Accordingly  we  should  refer  also  the  words  : 
and  shall  burn  her  with  fire,  not  primarily  to  the  city,  but  to  the 
woman,  of  whom  it  is  also  spoken  in  ch.  xviii.  8.  The  fire  is  here, 
according  to  ch.viii.  7,  not  so  properly  materialfire,  as  the  fire  of  war. "* 

1  This,  tlie  ouly  correct  meaning,  is  found  even  in  Berengaudus,  wLenlie  remarks  on 
tJie  burning  of  her  wilb  fire:  Scimus  plurimas  civitates,  vicos  et  oastella,  quae  Romano 
imperio  subjacebant,  ab  bis  gentibus  fuisse  coucremata. 

2  As  ZuUig,  for  example  remarks,  Tliey  shall  hate  her— the<whore,  and  shall  make  waste 
her— the  city,  and  make  her— the  woman,  naked,  and  shall  burn  with  fire  her— the  city. 

3  How  the  representation  in  the  verse  passed  into  fulfilment,  may  be  learned  from  the 
following  declarations  of  those,  who  lived  at  the  time  of  the  fulfilment,  Jerome  says, 
in  bis  ep.  123  ad  Ageruchiam :  Praesentium  miseriarum  pauca  percurram.  Quod  rari 
Lucusque  residemus,  non  nostri  meriti,  sed  domini  misericordiae  est.  Innumerabiles 
et  ferocissimae  nationes  universas  Gallias  occnparunt.  Quidquid  inter  Alpes  et  Pyren- 
aeum  est,  quod  Oceano  et  Eheno  includitur,  Quadus,  Vandalus,  Sarmata,  Halaui,  Gipedes, 
Heruli,  Saxones,  Burgundiones,  Alemanui  et,  O  lugenda  republica,  hostes  Pannouii 
vastarunt.  He  says  also  of  the  taking  of  Rome  by  Alaric  in  ep.  127  ad  Priucipiam: 
Capitur  urbs  quae  totum  cepit  orbem,  imo  fame  perit  antequam  gladio,  et  vix  pauci 
qui  caperentur  inventi  sunt.  Ad  nefandos  cibos  erupit  esurientium  rabies,  et  sua 
invicem  membra  laniarunt,  dum  mater  not  parcit  lacteuti  infantiae,  et  recipit  utero, 
quern  paulo  ante  eifuderat.  See  also  his  inirod.  to  his  Comm.  on  Ezekiel  and  at  the 
commencement  of  the  seventh  book  for  his  lamentation  on  the  destruction  of  Rome. 
Salvian  says,  De  guberuatiouedei  B.  VI.  p.  115:  Arsimus,  arsimus,  et  tamen  flammas, 
quibus  jam  arsimus,  non  timemus.  P.  129  :  Ubi  uamque  sunt  antiquaH  Romanorum 
opes  atque  dignitates  ?  Fortissimi  quondam  Romani  erant,  nunc  sine  viribus.  Ti- 
mebantur  Romani  veteres,  nos  timemus.  Vectigalia  illis  solvebaut  populi  Baiba- 
rorum,  nos  vectigales  Barbaris  sumus.    Venduut  nobis  hostes  liicis  usuram.  Tola  ad- 
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Ver.  17.  For  God  has  given  it  to  their  hearts,  to  do  his  mind, 
and  to  do  one  mind,  and  to  gii-e  their  kingdom  to  the  beast,  till  the 
words  ofGodshall  he  fulfilled.  Before  his  mind,  we  are  to  suppose 
a  <lasli  to  be  placed.  They  appear  to  accouiplisli  their  own  mind. 
Therelerence  to  this  mind  or  pnrposeoftheirown,on  the  i)art  of  the 
kings  and  the  beast,  and  the  respect  to  the  second  mind,  has  ef- 
fected, that  here  the  subject  of  discourse  is  God's  mind — which 
of  itself  sounds  somewhat  strange — instead  of  his  purpose.  (See 
also  in  Ezra  vi.  14  for  an  example  of  the  mind  of  God  standing 
in  immediate  connection  with  the  mind  of  man.)  Some  are  of 
opinion,  that  the  subject  of  discourse  is  not  the  mind  of  God,  but 
the  mind  of  the  beast.  But  the  beast  is  too  far  distant,  and  in 
the  preceding  verses  is  not  distinctly  enough  marked  as  the  pro- 
per author  of  the  hostile  proceeding,  while  the  destruction  of  the 
woman  is  expressly  described  as  the  determinate  purpose  of  God. 
(Comp.  the  words  in  ver.  1,  "I  will  shew  thee  the  judgment  of 
the  great  whore,"  and  in  ver.  12,  "  They  receive  power  as  kings.") 
— And  to  do  one  mind.  How  wonderful  that  one  mighty  impulse 
should  thus  urge  these  peoples,  each  independent  of  one  another, 
and  in  part  even  hostile  to  each  other,  so  that  they  could  not  rest, 
till  they  had  accomplished  their  end  !  That  they  do  one  mind, 
stands  in  the  closest  connection  with  this,  that  they  do  the  mind 
of  God,  and  from  that  alone  receives  its  explanation. —  Theg  give 
their  kingdom  to  the  least,  for  the  destruction  of  Rome,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  make  war  upon  the  church — comp.  ver.  14.  The 
ground  on  which  this  giving  proceeds,  is  their  own  sinfulness,  their 
alienation  from  God,  their  unconverted  state.  On  this  ground 
God,  who  turns  the  hearts  of  kings,  and  their  people  like  the 
rivers  of  waters,  turns  tlieni  so,  that  instead  of  being  content  to 
sit  at  home  in  their  obscurity  and  tloth,  they  should  come  forth 
on  the  theatre  of  the  world's  history.  The  sins,  which  they  there 
committed,  in  the  horrors  they  inllicted  on  Rome  and  the  war 
they  waged  against  the  church,  belonged  to  themselves  ;  the  bit- 
ter fountain  from  which  they  tlowcd,  sprang  in  their  own  hearts 
and  existed  before  these  things  were  done.  But  the  impulse 
awakened  in  their  minds  by  God  served,  not  only  to  execute  his 

nioilum  811I11H  nostra  commcrrium  eat.  B  VI F.  p.  143:  Quid  onim  vol  dc  nobis  vpI 
dp  (iotliiH  nc  VandiiliH  dcim  jutlicot,  ns  prolmt.  Illi  orpscunt  qiiolidii-,  ixm  drorrs 
rimiiH  ;  illi  H-otiritinl,  nos  I  iiiiiilliiiiiiir  ;   illi  tlorriit,  rt  nos  iirpsiMnnis,  t  tc. 
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judgment  on  Babylon,  but  also  to  bring  about  their  conversion, 
and  along  therewith  the  fulfilment  of  the  word  of  Grod.  It  is 
clear  as  day,  that  we  are  not  to  substitute  the  mere  permission  of 
God  in  the  place  of  putting  it  into  their  heart.  That  is  to  be 
rejected  on  doctrinal,  as  well  as  exegetical  grounds.  It  is  a 
grievous  humiliation  of  God,  when  in  anxious  solitude  for  his 
glory  one  would  ascribe  to  him  only  the  part  of  an  idle  looker-on 
in  the  most  important  events  of  the  world's  history.  (See  the 
considerations  presented  on  the  hardening  of  Pharaoh's  heart  in 
my  Beitr.  vol.  iii.,  p.  462,  ss.) — What  word  of  God  is  meant,  is 
rendered  more  specific,  partly  from  the  parallel  passage  in  ch.  x. 
7,  "  the  mystery  of  God  should  be  finished,  as  he  hath  declared 
to  his  servants  the  prophets,"  and  partly  from  ver.  16  and  ver.  14. 
By  these  we  are  taught  to  limit  the  expression  to  the  promises  of 
victory  given  to  the  church.  These  pass  into  fulfilment,  first 
when  Rome  is  overthrown  by  the  ten  kings,  and  then  when  they 
themselves  are  overcome  by  the  Lamb,  and  are  received  into  the 
bosom  of  the  Christian  church. 

Ver,  18.  And  the  woman,  that  thou  sawest,  is  the  great  city, 
which  has  kingdom  over  the  kings  of  the  earth.  In  regard  to 
the  great  city,  see  on  ch.  xvi.  19.  It  is  the  city,  which  had 
dominion  in  the  time  of  the  Seer,  that  is  spoken  of  In  vain 
have  Bengel  and  others  employed  their  ingenuity  on  the  has.  It 
never  once  means :  which  then  has.  In  the  presence  of  the 
great  city,  which  then  had  dominion  over  the  kings  of  the  earth, 
John  must  necessarily  have  expressed  himself  otherwise,  if  he 
had  not  meant  that  city,  which  all  his  first  readers  would  natu- 
rally think  of,  but  another  one.  Besides,  if  the  kings  are  worldly 
kings,  then  the  kingdom,  which  the  woman  has,  will  be  a  worldly 
kingdom.  Papal  Rome,  too,  has  never  had  for  the  papacy  the 
same  importance,  which  heathen  Rome  had  for  the  Roman  empire. 
The  pope  has  never  been,  like  the  emperor,  only  the  representa- 
tive of  Rome,  so  that  the  dominion  might  be  attributed,  not  to 
him,  but  to  Rome,  as  is  done  here.^ 


I  The  close  connection  between  Rome  and  the  imperial  dignity  is  manifest  alone  from 
this,  that  tlie  same  temple  was  erected  at  once  to  Rome  and  to  Augustus — comp.  Span- 
heimde  usu  numism.  I.,  p.  138 — aud  also  from  Hadrian  building  in  Rome  itself  a  temple 
to  the  city.  Designations  of  Rome  corresponding  to  what  is  written  in  the  text  may  be 
found  among  Roman  writers  in  great  abundance  ;  for  ex.  Martial :  Terrarum  dea  ge.nti- 
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Cli.  xviii.  The  destruction  of  the  Babylon  of  the  time  then 
present  has  already  been  announced  in  ch.  xvii.  But  the  bare 
announcement  was  not  enough  in  respect  to  an  event,  which  it 
was  so  immensely  difficult  for  the  contemporaries  of  John  to 
believe.  It  was  proper,  therefore,  to  clothe  the  announcement 
with  flesh  and  blood,  to  meet  the  reality,  which  lay  with  an  op- 
pressive load  upon  their  minds,  with  an  ideal  reality — to  make  a 
provisional  draught  on  history.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  old 
prophets,  as  in  Jer.  1.,  li.  to  pourtray  the  destruction  of  ancient 
Babylon  in  every  variety  of  detail,  in  more  than  a  hundred  verses, 
at  the  time  that  she  held  the  people  of  God  captive  under  her 
cruel  dominion,  and  was  preparing  to  inflict  upon  them  the  last 
fatal  blow.  And  Ezekiel,  in  ch  xl. — xlviii.  meets  the  despair, 
that  was  produced  by  the  destruction  of  the  temple  by  an  ex- 
tended delineation  of  its  restoration,  which  might  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  an  interim-temple  to  the  tried  and  disconsolate  people.  In 
like  manner  is  there  given  in  this  chapter  a  pictorial  representa- 
tion of  the  overthrow  of  the  new  Babylon.  The  fulness  of  detail 
and  vividness  of  colouring  with  which  this  is  done,  proceeds  on 
the  supposition,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult,  not  to  see  and  yet 
to  believe.  We  stand  in  a  somewhat  different  relation  to  this  re- 
presentation, from  the  contemporaries  of  St  John,  as  M'e  have 
before  our  eyes  the  history  wliicli  was  anticipated  and  drawn  upon 
in  the  words  of  the  Seer.  However,  M'e  have  something  more  to 
do  tlian  to  throw  ourselves  back  to  the  case  and  position  of  the 
Christians  of  that  age,  in  order  that  we  may  enter  with  interest 
into  the  consideration  of  all  the  particulars.  It  will  go  much 
farther  to  imjjart  significance  to  it,  if  in  the  room  of  that  now 
vanquished  ungodly  power  M'e  put  all,  that  in  our  day  is  threaten- 
ing the  kingdom  of  God  M'ith  destruction.  In  this  course  M'e 
shall  be  following  the  pattern  of  St  John  himself,  who  throiiCfh- 
out  mahee  the  fiilfdled  jv^ophcri/  of  the  Old  Testament  the  foun- 
dation of  his  announcement,  and  delineates  the  doMufal  of 
Rome  in  the  words  that  had  already  been  verified  ;  the  M'ords,  in 
M'hich  Isaiah  had  depicted  the  coming  downfall  of  rich  Tyre,  and 

unique  Romn  nui  par  e«t  nihil,  et  nihil  Bocundum  ;  Amm.  Marccllinus:  I'orlomnos  quot- 
qiiot  sniit  piirlcs  terrnrum  rt  Doniiiin  siispppta  Pt  rcginn.  The  Honinn  sennto  was  called 
by  Ciriro  pdpnloriim  oiniiiuni  iic  rtgiim  coUBiliuin.  See  uUo  in  Spnnlieiin  I.,  p  138  — 
iiiKJ  for  |<r«iofK  of  RoniP  heinj?  ealieil  the  queen  or  reigninj:  eily,  lb.  11.  p.  1<>1. 
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Jeremiah  that  of  the  great  Babylon  of  ancient  times.  There  is 
for  us  in  a  sense  even  more  in  this  chapter  than  there  was  for  the 
contemporaries  of  the  Seer,  precisely  as  these  found  in  a  certain 
respect  more  in  those  prophecies  of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  than  the 
persons  to  whom  they  were  primarily  addressed.  The  inspiring 
idea  remains  perpetually  living  and  powerful,  and  it  has  received, 
through  the  already  accomplished  overthrow  of  heathen  Rome, 
a  new  security  for  its  approaching  realization.  The  comparison 
of  prophecy  and  history  in  regard  to  heathen  Rome  strongly  con- 
vinces us,  that  the  fire  from  heaven,  which,  according  to  ch.  xx., 
is  to  consume  Gog  and  Magog,  is  no  mere  fancy. 

The  chapter  falls  into  three  chief  divisions.  First,  the  appear- 
ance of  the  angel  with  great  power,  who  comes  down  from  heaven, 
and  announces  the  fall  of  Babylon  as  accomplished,  ver.  1 — 3. 
Then,  the  announcement  of  the  voice  from  heaven,  ver.  4 — 20. 
Finally,  the  appearance  of  the  angel,  who  throws  a  great  stone 
into  the  sea,  and  then  explains  the  meaning  of  this  symbolical 
transaction,  ver.  21 — 24.  The  first  and  the  third  parts  may  be 
regarded  as  a  kind  of  introduction  and  conclusion.  The  voice 
from  heaven  forms  the  main  burden  of  the  propliecy.  This  voice 
first  addresses  the  people  of  Christ,  that  may  be  in  Babylon, 
ver.  4,  5,  and  then  the  instruments  of  God's  judgment  upon  her, 
ver.  6 — 8.  It  next  describes  in  ver.  9..  10,  the  mourning  of  the 
kings;  in  ver.  11 — 16,  the  mourning  of  the  merchants  of  the 
earth  ;  in  ver.  17 — 19,  the  mourning  of  the  mariners  on  the  sea 
over  the  downfal  of  Babylon ;  and  at  the  close,  in  ver.  20,  calls 
upon  the  heaven  with  its  inhabitants,  the  members  of  the  church, 
to  rejoice  over  her.  So  that  the  conclusion  returns  to  the  begin- 
ning ;  for  the  whole  had  begun  with  an  address  to  the  members 
of  the  church. 

First  in  ver.  1 — 3,  Christ  the  conqueror  of  Babylon  proclaims 
her  downfal. 

Ver.  1.  And  after  these  things  I  saiu  another  angel  come 
down  from  heaven,  who  had  great  povjer,  and  the  earth  was  en- 
lightened with  his  glory.  That  the  other  angel  is  no  other  than 
Christ,  we  are  led  to  conclude  in  the  first  instance  from  ch.  x.  1, 
"  And  I  saw  another  angel  come  down  from  heaven,  who  was 
clothed  with  a  cloud,  and  the  rainbow  upon  his  head,  and  his 
countenance  as  the  sun,  and  his  feet  as  pillars  of  fire."     The  ma- 
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nit'estly  intentional  agreement  in  expression  with  that  passage 
points  to  the  identity  of  the  person.  Farther,  that  the  angel  had 
great  power,  and  made  the  earth  light  with  his  glory,  has  no 
proper  connection  with  the  end  immediately  in  view.  No  appli- 
cation is  made  here  of  the  power  and  the  glory.  The  angel  does 
not  act,  he  only  speaks ;  he  proclaims  the  victory  already  accom- 
plished over  Babylon.  The  groat  power  and  glory,  therefore,  can 
only  be  intended  to  shew,  that  the  announcer  of  the  victory  over 
Home  was,  at  the  same  time,  the  author  of  it.  But  then  any  in- 
ferior angel  could  never  be  regarded  as  the  one,  who  was  to  exe- 
cute this  great  work.  This  may  at  once,  however,  be  understood 
of  Christ.  All  that  the  Father  does,  the  Son  does  likewise.  In 
ch.  xvii.  17,  xix.  1,  the  downfal  of  Rome  is  carried  up  to  God  ; 
and  as  he  does  every  thing  for  Christ,  so  he  also  does  it  through 
Christ.  It  is  Christ  against  whom,  in  ch.  xvii.  14,  the  ten  kings 
war  after  Rome,  and  who  overcomes  them.  He,  the  King  of  all 
kings  and  the  Lord  of  all  lords,  must  also  show  himself  to  be  such 
in  the  destruction  of  that  Babylon,  which  had  risen  up  against 
him  and  his  kingdom.  Finally,  it  is  to  Christ  that  the  words 
themselves  point,  "  the  earth  was  enlightened  with  his  glory,"  to 
which  those  in  ch.  x.  1,  "  his  countenance  was  like  the  sun,"  cor- 
respond. Glory  is  a  prerogative  of  God  the  Father,  and  of  his 
only  begotten  Son  (comp.  John  i.  14,  ii.  11,  xii.  41,  xlii.  24  ;  Rev. 
i.  IG,  x.  1,  xxi.  23  ;  where,  as  here,  the  illumination  is  represented 
as  going  forth  from  the  glory.)  He  also,  by  whose  glory  the  whole 
earth  was  illuminated,  can  be  no  other  than  the  Lord  of  the 
earth.  But  this  is  only  Christ  (comp.  at  ch.  x.  2.)  All  doubt, 
however,  is  removed  by  the  fundamental  passage,  Ezek.  xfiii.  2, 
where  it  is  said  of  Jehovah,  "  the  earth  was  enlightened  by  his 
glory"  (comp.  also  Ilab.  ill.  3,  '■  and  the  earth  is  full  of  his  jmvise," 
Ps.  1.  1,  xciv.  1.) — This,  therefore,  is  the  result  :  Christ  as 
Jiome's  conqueror  proclaims  here  the  victor)/.  In  point  of  fact, 
that  which  he  proclaims,  who  has  great  power  and  enlightens  the 
earth  with  his  glory,  was  still  future.  So  much  the  more  then 
should  the  exi)ress  mention  of  his  i»ow(^r  and  glory  have  served  to 
comfort  believers.  It  furnished  a  ground  of  security  to  them  for 
believing,  that  what  John  as  their  representative  had  seen  in 
vision,  should  at  the  proper  time  in  the  reality  bo  brought  in  with 
irresistible  power.     Before   thLs  glory  the  glory  of  Rome  must 
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grow  pale.     In  regard  to  the  great  power  of  Christ,  see  Matth. 
xxviii.  18. 

Ver.  2.  And  he  cried  in  strength  and  said,  She  is  fallen,  she 
is  fallen,  Babylon  the  great,  and  has  become  an  habitation 
of  demons,  and  a  hold  of  all  unclean  spirits,  and  a  hold  of 
all  unclean  and  hateful  birds.  The  expression,  in  strength,  al- 
ludes to  Ps.  xxix.  4,  "  The  voice  of  the  Lord  is  in  strength," 
What  is  declared  there  of  the  voice  of  Jehovah,  is  here  transferred 
to  the  voice  of  Christ,  exactly  as  in  ver.  1  that  is  affirmed  of 
Christ,  which  in  the  fundamental  passage  of  Ezekiel  is  spoken  of 
Jehovah. 1  The  power  in  the  calling  afforded  a  pledge  for  power 
in  the  doing,  and  was,  therefore,  full  of  consolation  for  those  who 
were  oppressed  by  the  city  that  then  had  the  name  of  power. — 
In  regard  to  the  words,  "  Fallen,  fallen  is  Babylon  the  great," 
comp.  on  ch.  xiv.  8,  xvi.  19.  The  preterite  i^ere  is  a  prophetical 
one  ;  it  denotes  a  fact,  which  even  as  a  part  of  the  vision  was  still 
future.  But  here  it  is  used  of  a  fact  which,  viewed  in  respect  to 
the  vision,  had  now  entered — corap.  ch.  xvii  3.  For  the  vision 
the  victory  was  even  in  the  preceding  chapter  a  completed  fact ; 
the  judgment  of  the  great  whore  was  already  put  in  force  ;  the 
woman  was  already  placed  in  the  wilderness  ;  only  the^exposition 
of  the  symbol  there  makes  use  of  the  futures.  If  we  give  due 
attention  to  this,  and  to  the  continuous  use  of  the  preterites  in 
the  discourse  of  the  angel,  we  shall  not  doubt  that  proclamation 
is  here  made  of  what  has  already  been  done. — In  regard  to  the 
demons,  evil  spirits,  see  at  ch.  ix.  20,  xvi.  14.  The  fundamental 
passages  are  Isa.  xiii.  21,  where  it  is  said  of  ancient  Babylon  as 
fallen,  "  And  bucks  dance  there,"  in  connection  with  owls  and 
ostriches  ;  and  Isa.  xxxiv.  14,  "  And  one  buck  calls  to  another, 
there  also  reposes  the  night-spectre  and  finds  rest  to  itself."  From 

1  The  LXX.  render  Ps.  xxix.  4,  <pwv^  Kvplov  ev  Itrxvi-  The  significant  allusion  to  this 
verse  is  in  favour  of  what  is  here  certainly  the  reading,  that  has  least  external  support,  kv 
ItT^ui ;  the  more  so,  as  also  in  what  immediately  precedes  that  is  transferred  to  the  angel, 
Christ,  which  in  the  Old  Testament  is  declared  of  Jehovah.  The  Hebraistic  Lv  Icrxi'i- 
was  an  occasion  of  offence  to  the  copyists.  They  therefore  substituted  for  it  the  plain  iv 
i<T\ypa  <pwi>y.  We  cannot  understand  how  any  should  have  thought  of  the  heteroge- 
neous iv  i<Tx^i'-  The  thoughtful  allusion  to  Ps.  xxix.  4  can  neither  be  conceived  of  as 
a  matter  of  accident,  nor  as  the  design  of  a  copyist.  The  variations  in  respect  to  the 
placing  and  omitting  of  the  ii>  as  connected  with  layvpa  cf>wv^  also  seem  to  bespeak  the 
fabrication  of  this  reading,  as  does  the  combined  readiiig  followed  by  Luther:  lv  ia-x^h 
(fiovi;  fif-yaXij. 
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the  sojourn  of  the  Israelites  iu  Egypt,  with  its  idolatrous  worship 
of  buck  or  he-goats,  the  heathen  gods  were  primarily  called  among 
them  Ijucks  (comp.  Lev.  xvii.  7  ;  2  Chron.  xi.  15  ;  and  Egypt  and 
the  Books  of  Moses,  p.  213,  also  Beitr.  II.  p.  118,  ss.),  and  then 
evil  spirits,  which  constituted  the  back-ground  of  idolatry.  The 
LXX.  in  Isa.  xiii.  21  have,  "  and  demons  shall  dance  there  ;"  and 
in  Baruch  iv.  35  it  is  said,  "  and  has  been  inhabited  by  demons 
for  a  very  long  time."  Now,  if  the  passage  before  us  and  the 
fundamental  passages  of  Isaiah  were  all,  then  with  some  justice  we 
might  speak,  with  Vitringa,  of  rhetorical  descriptions  of  deso- 
lation, with  Bossuet  of  the  manner  of  speech  drawn  from 
popular  discourse,  although  this  is  certainly  not,  as  regards  the 
usage  of  the  prophets,  what  most  readily  occurs.  But  there  are 
indications  in  other  parts  of  Scripture,  which  place  evil  spirits 
in  connection  with  the  wilderness  and  desolation,  and  in  which 
we  cannot  avail  ourselves  of  such  a  resource.  Satan  bears,  in 
Lev.  xvi.,  the  name  of  Azazel,  the  separated  (see  Egypt  and 
Books  of  Moses,  p.  1G6),  and  the  he-goat  is  sent  to  him  into  the 
wilderness,  as  to  his  proper  place  of  abode.  In  the  declara- 
tion of  the  Lord,  in  Matt.  xii.  43,  the  waste  and  dry  places  ap- 
pear pre-eminently  as  the  seat  of  evil  spirits,  and  the  manifest 
allusion  there  to  Isa.  xxxiv.  14  seems  to  withdraw  this  passage 
from  the  sphere  of  a  simply  ]»oetical  representation.  In  Luke 
viii.  27  it  is  said  of  a  man  who  had  demons,  "  he  abode  not  in  the 
house,  but  was  in  the  tombs.''  In  accordance  with  these  indica- 
tions of  Scrij)turc  is  the  disagreeable  horror  which  comes  over 
us  in  such  places.  Analogous  rt'j)rcsentations  fetched  from  be- 
yond the  region  of  Scripture  cannot  properly  be  brought  to  invali- 
date its  intimations,  but  rather  tend  to  strengthen  them,  as  a 
kind  of  consensus  gentium. — The  unclean  or  impure  spirits  arc 
^)er«ona?  spirits.  Bengel  remarks,  "  Between  these  two  kinds  (de- 
mons and  unclean  birds)  stand  inii»urc  spirits,  which  may  con- 
sequently be  human  spirits,  that  in  the  bodily  life  had  hardened 
themselves  in  impurity.  In  waste  places,  where  men  cease  to 
dwell,  such  spirits  rush  in  and  take  jiosscssion  of  them. — Un- 
clean si)irits,  as  distinguished  from  devils  and  fallen  angels,  are 
departed  souls  of  unholy  men.  This  isa  very  clear  passage  for  such 
sj)irits,  wliich  arc  called  si>cctrcs  when  they  aj)i»ear  to  the  living 
'J'hat  whith  during   the  bodily   life   had   continued   in  ini|>urity. 
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in  uncleanness,  and  other  sins,  remains  impure  in  death  and  after 
death.  Therefore  should  we  prize  purification  through  the  blood 
of  Jesus."  But  in  ch.  xvi.  13,  14,  unclean  spirits  are  first  men- 
tioned, and  then  the  spirits  of  demons.  Hence,  and  likewise  from 
the  common  designation  of  demons  as  impure  spirits,  we  cannot 
suppose  that  any  essential  distinction  is  meant,  to  be  introduced 
here  between  demons  and  impure  spirits.  Otherwise,  countenance 
would  be  given  to  the  manifestly  false  imagination  that  ruins  are 
a  dwelling  for  demons,  a  place  of  custody  for  all  impure  spirits. 
We  ought  rather  to  suppose  that  demons  are  spoken  of  under 
another  name,  for  the  purpose  of  placing  them  along  with  un- 
clean birds,  and  to  bring  out  the  new  and  additional  element, 
that  their  dwelling  is  there,  where  such  birds  are  obliged  to  make 
their  resort.  At  the  most,  we  might  suppose  that  the  designa- 
tion of  unclean  spirits  is  a  comprehensive  one,  so  that  it  may 
also  comprise  the  spirits  of  dead  men.  It  may,  however,  be  asked 
if  these  also  are  not  comprehended  in  the  class  of  demons.  But 
in  any  case  we  must  not  put  the  unclean  spirits  as  contradistin- 
guished from  the  demons  in  a  separate  class. — A  hold  or  place  of 
custody  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  unclean  spirits. 
Bengel  says,  "  Habitation — hold,  two  different  words.  The  first 
denotes  a  much  freer  place  of  sojourn,  while  the  second  means  a 
prison  or  guard-house,  and  in  the  Greek  occurs  also  in  ch.  ii.  10, 
XX.  7."  The  unclean  spirits  are  banished  to  a  place  which  is  a 
true  image  of  their  state.  As  in  the  case  of  the  unclean  birds, 
so  in  theirs  it  is  the  laiu  of  their  nature  that  banishes  them  thi- 
ther. A  ruined  existence  is  at  home  among  ruins.  They  leave 
them  only  to  make  others  partakers  of  their  misery. — The  unclean 
birds  (comp.  Ps.  cii.  6,  "lam  like  the  pelican  of  the  wilderness, 
I  am  as  an  owl  of  ruins,"  Isa.  xiii.  21,  22,  xxxiv.  14  ;  Jer.  1.  39 ; 
Zepli.  ii.  14),  on  account  of  the  natural  impulses  implanted  in 
them  by  God,  are  in  a  manner  banished  to  the  haunts  of  desola- 
tion, from  which  all  living  creatures,  it  might  seem,  would  shrink 
with  horror. 

Ver.  3.  For  all  heathen  have  drunk  of  the  wine  of  the  wrath 
of  her  fornication,  and  the  kings  of  the  earth  have  committed 
fornication  with  her,  and  the  merchants  of  the  earth  have  been 
made  rich  by  the  power  of  her  luxury.  We  have  here  only  one 
reason  for  the  downfal  of  Rome,  viz.  her  oppression  of  the  nations. 
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Ill  ch,  xiv.  8,  xvii.  2,  also  one  cause  only  is  assigned.  According 
to  ver.  23  the  luxury  is  brought  into  notice  only  in  so  far  as  by 
reason  of  e.vtortions  it  was  the  means  of  contributing  to  that  op- 
pression. On  the  wine  of  the  wrath  of  fornication,  the  cunning, 
love-feigning  policy  whereby  Rome  compassed  the  destruction  of 
the  nations,  see  at  ch.  xiv.  8.  On  the  committing  of  fornication 
with  Babylon  by  the  kings,  which  is  considered  as  pressed  on 
them,  see  on  ch.  xvii.  2.  The  power  of  her  luxury,  her  powerful 
luxury. 

We  have  now  in  ver.  4 — 20  the  voice  from  heaven.  Ver.  4. 
And  I  heard  another  voice  from  heaven,  which  said,  Go  out  of 
her,  my  people,  that  ye  be  not  partakers  of  her  sins,  and  receive 
not  of  her  plagues.  It  is  not  said,  another  angel,  but  another 
voice.  The  voice  must  be  the  voice  of  Christ.  For,  in  ver.  5, 
God  is  spoken  of  in  the  third  person,  and  the  speaker  calls  the 
people  of  God  his  people.  The  identity  of  the  person  speaking 
in  both  cases  is  also  indicated  by  the  close  manner  in  which  the 
word  here  joins  to  the  preceding  verse  :  out  of  her,  not  out  of 
Babylon.  It  is  not  against  the  reference  to  Christ  that  the  voice 
is  said  to  be  from  heaven — comp.  with  ver.  1.  For,  the  vision  of 
Christ  coming  down  from  heaven  is  now  to  be  considered  as  past. 
Its  aim  is  accomplished  in  proclaiming  the  victory  over  Rome. — 
The  stand-point  here  is  a  somewhat  different  one  from  that  in 
vers.  1 — 3.  There  the  storm  has  already  discharged  itself,  here 
it  hangs  lowering  from  the  heavens.  Perhaps  it  is  in  unison  with 
the  difference  of  the  stand-point,  that  here  the  voice  is  heard 
resounding  from  heaven.  The  coming  down  of  the  angel  from 
heaven,  in  ver.  1,  presupposes  that  the  storm  of  divine  wrath  has 
already  discharged  itself. — The  call  to  the  people  of  God  rests 
upon  the  two  fundamental  passages,  Jer.  li.  6,  "  Flee  out  of 
Babylon,  and  deliver  every  man  his  soul ;  be  not  cut  of  in 
her  iai<puty ;  for  this  is  a  time  of  vengeance  for  the  Lord, 
he  recompenses  to  her  the  gift ;"  and  ver.  45,  "  Go  out  of 
her,  my  people,  and  deliver  every  man  his  soul  from  the  fierce 
anger  of  the  Lord."  These  fundamental  passages  (on  which 
also  Zcch.  ii.  10  rests)  again  point  back  to  the  type  of  Lot, 
to  whom  the  angel  in  Gen.  xix.  15  said,  "  Arise,  lest  thou 
be  consumed  in  the  iniquity  of  the  city;"  andinvor.  17,  '"deliver 
thy  soul."     In  the  words,  "  that  ye  be  not  partakers  in  her  sins, 
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and  receive  not  her  plagues,"  the  second  clause  serves  for  an  ex- 
planation of  the  first ;  it  has  respect  to  that,  in  which  a  participa- 
tion in  the  sins  consists.  The  mere  "  be  partakers  in  her  sins," 
having  a  double  import,  could  not  properly  stand  alone.  Sins 
are  as  little  here,  as  any  where  else,  jyunishments  of  sins.  But 
that  a  participation  in  sins  consists  in  a  participation  of  the  pun- 
ishment inflicted  on  account  of  sins,  is  plain  from  the  fundamental 
passages. — The  call  here,  as  in  the  fundamental  passages,  is  not 
meant  to  be  taken  in  the  strictly  literal  sense,  as  is  evident  alone 
from  this,  that  Rome  is  not  mentioned  here  as  a  particular  city, 
but  as  the  representative  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  object  is 
more  immediately  to  point  to  the  certainty  and  greatness  of  the 
destruction  that  threatened  Babylon,  to  give  a  powerful  blow  to 
that  fear  for  Babylon,  by  which  the  minds  of  men  were  then 
so  much  moved.  Why  should  they  be  afraid  of  that,  which  itself 
had  to  fear  the  worst  ?  Still,  this  call  leaves  no  room  to  doubt, 
that  the  care  of  the  Lord  to  preserve  and  deliver  his  people  in  the 
midst  of  his  judgments  on  the  world,  as  was  manifested  of  old  in 
the  case  of  Lot,  and  as  was  represented  and  pledged  in  ch.  vii. 
1 — 8  of  this  book,  should  also  unfold  itself  in  the  time  of  his 
judgment  on  Rome.  And  history  has  preserved  to  us  many  proofs, 
that  this  actually  was  the  case.  The  quotations  given  by  Bossuet, 
for  example,  shew  how  at  the  taking  of  Rome  by  Alarich,  which 
was  a  particular  act  of  the  great  drama  of  vengeance,  the  Lord 
manifested  his  watchful  care  and  faithfulness. 

Ver.  5.  For  her  sins  reach  to  heaven,  and  God  remembers  her 
iniquities.  It  marks  the  highest  degree  of  sin,  when  it  is  spoken 
of  as  reaching  to  heaven,  pressing  in  before  Gods  throne  and 
calling  down  his  vengeance — comp.  2  Chron.  xxviii.  9,  where  the 
prophet  Obed  says  of  a  heinous  transgression,  that  "  it  reaches 
to  the  heavens,"  Ezra  ix.  6,  "  our  guilt  is  great  unto  the  heavens," 
Gen.  iv.  10,  xviii.  21,  xix.  13;  Jon.  i.  2.  The  fundamental  pas- 
sage is  Jer.  li.  9,  "  for  her  jvdgrnent  reaches  unto  heaven,  and 
extends  even  to  the  clouds."  It  has  been  in  vain  tried  to  explain 
away  the  difference  between  this  passage  and  the  verse  before  us. 
By  sins  here  punishments  can  as  little  be  denoted,  as  the  judg- 
ment in  Jeremiah  can  denote  sins.  In  Jeremiah  himself,  however, 
the  foundation  is  laid  for  substituting  sins  here  in  the  place  of 
judgment.   For  the  otherwise  somewhat  anomalous  reaching  up  of 
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judgment  to  heaven,  presupposes  the  reacliing  up  of  sins  thither, 
precisely  as  in  the  fundamental  passage,  Ps.  xxxvi.  6  (comp.  Ivii. 
10),  the  rjoodness  and  faithfulness  of  God  reaching  to  the  clouds 
and  to  heaven,  forms  the  contrast  to  the  arrogance  of  the  wicked, 
which  strives  to  scale  the  very  heavens.  Where  sins  are  found 
piercing  through  even  to  heaven,  there  infallibly  the  judgment  of 
God  presses  down  to  the  eai'th,  and  thence  again  rises  up  giant- 
like to  the  heaven.  It  is  said  here  literally,  her  sins  have  adhered 
even  to  heaven.  This  is  a  pregnant  construction  for  :  they  reach 
to  the  heaven  and  adhere  to  it.^  The  sticking  fast  of  guilt  to 
heaven  is  an  aggravating  mark  of  its  greatness. — The  second  clause 
serves  as  an  explanation  of  the  first.  Even  in  ch.  xvi.  9  it  is  said, 
"  and  Babylon  the  great  was  remembered  before  God,  to  give  to 
her  the  cup,"  etc. 

Ver.  6.  Bender  to  her  as  she  also  has  rendered,  and  double 
double  according  to  her  xvoi^Jcs ;-  in  the  cup,  tvhich  she  Juis  mixed, 
inix  to  her  double.  The  voice  from  heaven,  which  in  ver.  4,  5,  has 
addressed  the  people  of  God,  turns  now  to  the  instruments  of 
vengeance,  which,  we  learn  from  ch.  xvii.  IG,  to  be  the  ten  kings. 
That  the  servants  of  the  divine  judgment  are  addressed  cannot  be 
doubted  from  the  fundamental  passage,  Jer.  1.  29,  "  Recompense 
to  her  after  her  deeds,  after  all  that  she  has  done,  do  to  her." — 
Luther  has  :  as  she  has  rendered  to  you.  But  the  to  you  is 
neither  sufficiently  confirmed,  nor  is  it  suitable.  They  are  the 
instruments  of  divine  recompense,  not  for  what  they  had  them- 
selves specially  suffered,  but  for  what  mankind  had  sull'ored  from 
Rome.  As  she  also  has  rendered,  or  recompensed,  namely,  re- 
sponding love,  or,  at  least,  harmless,  innocent  behaviour  Avith 
cunning,  blood-shed,  servitude. — By  the  double  is  often  denoted 
in  the  Old  Testament  abundance.  The  measure  of  the  divine 
recompense  corresponds  both  under  the  Old  and  under  the  New 


iTa 
Ps- 


1  A  quite  siinilur  abbreviation  with  the  same  verb  occurs  in  I.nm.  ii.  2  :  tii  oxvpw/xa 
iKoWt^triu  ih  rt'iv  yTiv,  I'h.  xliii.  2.") :  UoW'idii  fit  t»;i/  yTjv  ii  yacTTtip  h/Mwv;  comp.  L 
cxviii.  25,  iKoWi'iOii  rw  Uil<t>ii  ii  xj/ux^  f^ov.  Tlien  in  nuiuch  1.  20,  UoW^dn  i/« 
f;/i««  Tu  icaKH,  till!  evils  that  have  come  npon  us  and  cleave  to  us.  Also  /ech.  xiv.  5, 
Ka't  iyKoWyiQriTiTai  </>apay£  tSii  i^ni'iX,  is  only  to  be  explained  as  an  abbreviation,  if 
we  would  not  force  on  the  verb  the  sense  of  reaehint/ :  it  will  join  itself,  reachini?  even 
lo  it. — The  liarnhness  of  the  construction  has  orcasionid  the  reading /;)co\oii6>j(rai/. 

2  Read  it-irXwiraTi  iiirXa  Ka-ra  to  ipya  fiiiTvs,  not  with  Stephanus :  inr\u><rurt 
aiirri  iiirXa  ;  still  less  with  Tischendorf.  iiirXuxrart  rd  ^^•T^\a.  The  variation  Iik.s 
arisen  from  a  misunderstanding.     The  double  can  only  be  the  double  of  her  works. 
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Testament,  to  the  measure  of  guilt — comp.  Ex.  xxi.  24  ;  Matth. 
vii.  2.  Scripture  knows  nothing  of  a  double  measure  of  punish- 
ment to  a  single  one  of  guilt.  In  the  expression  also,  according 
to  her  works,  and  in  what  immediately  precedes,  the  recompense 
is  placed  in  exact  correspondence  to  the  guilt.  We  must  there- 
fore suppose,  that  it  is  doubled  to  her,  because  she  had  doubled,  be- 
cause her  works  bore  the  character  of  aggravated  wickedness,  as 
in  Jer.  1,  21,  ancient  Babylon  is  called  the  land  of  double  revolt 
(Merathaim),  and  Kushan  of  Mesopotamia  has  the  surname  of 
Eishathaim,  the  double  wickedness — comp.  also  Matth.  xxiii.  15. 
She  has  likewise  mixed  double  in  her  cup.  The  fundamental 
passage  is  Jer.  xvi.  18,  "  and  I  recompense  double  their  iniquity 
and  their  sin  ;"  comp.  xvii.  18,  "  and  with  double  destruction 
destroy  them,"  where  also  we  are  not  to  think  of  a  double  recom- 
pense for  a  single  sin,  but  of  a  double  recompense  for  a  double 
sin. — On  the  tnixing,  see  on  ch.  xiv.  10,  the  only  other  passage 
in  the  Apocalypse  where  it  occurs.  In  regard  to  the  image  of  the 
cup  with  the  wine  of  wrath,  see  ch.  xiv.  8,  xviii.  3. 

Ver.  7.  How  much  she  has  made  herself  glorious,  and  has 
been  luxurious,  so  much  torment  and  sorrow  give  her.  For  she 
says  in  her  heart,  I  sit  as  queen,  and  am  no  widow,  and  I  shall 
not  see  mourning.  At  the  words,  how  much,  etc.,  we  are  to 
supply,  at  the  expense  of  others.  The  words,  "  for  she  says,"  &c., 
contain  the  reason  for  the  heavy  sentence  against  Babylon  which 
was  pronounced  in  the  preceding  verse.  The  reason  is,  the  pre- 
sumptuous security  in  which  she  trod  beneath  her  feet  all  divine 
and  human  rights.  All  these  words  are  still  addressed  to  the 
ministers  of  the  divine  righteousness.  But  the  address  to  them  is 
ou\^  formally  of  moment.  In  substance  the  call,  that  they  should 
render  to  her,  is  all  one  with,  let  it  be  rendered  to  her.  The 
fundamental  passage  is  Isa.  xlvii.  8,  where  it  is  said  of  ancient 
Babylon,  "  who  says  in  her  heart,  I  am,  and  none  else  beside  me  ; 
I  shall  not  sit  as  a  widow,  neither  shall  I  know  the  loss  of  chil- 
dren." By  the  widowhood  is  denoted  not  the  loss  of  empire,  but 
the  state  of  desertion,  helplessness,  humiliation — comp.  Lam. 
i.  20  ;  Baruch  iv.  12.  Widows  appear  even  in  the  law  as  repre- 
sentatives oi  personae  iniserabiles. 

Ver.  8.   Therefore  shall  her  plagues  come  in  one  day,  death, 
and  mourning,  and  hunger,  and  with  fire  shall  she  be  burned ; 
VOL.  II.  p 
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for  strong/  is  God  the  Lord,  luhojiulfes  her.  Tlie  four  plagues  are 
mentioned  with  respect  to  lier  glory  upon  the  earth,  being  one,  as 
it  were,  from  every  corner  of  the  earth.  Death — which  carries 
off  a  great  part  of  her  people  (the  pestilence  would  here  be  out  of 
place,  since  from  what  precedes  it  is  death  by  the  hand  of  ene- 
mies that  is  more  especially  referred  to) — mourning,  and  hunger, 
which  overtakes  the  survivors,  and  by  which,  therefore,  she  is 
smitten  as  the  mother  of  all.  In  regard  to  the  burning,  comp. 
on  ch.  xvii.  16.  God  the  Lord  (conip.  on  ch.  i.  8)  is  here  very 
suitably  mentioned  as  the  author  of  the  judgment.  This  name 
confronts  the  imagined  goddess  of  the  earth,  whose  name  also  was 
derived  from  strength,  with  the  eternal  possessor  of  Godhead  as 
the  rock  on  which  her  little  bark  must  dash  to  pieces.  Bengel : 
"  Rome  means  strong,  but  her  strength  is  nothing.  Strong  is 
the  Lord  God,  who  judges  her."^ 

It  has  been  improperly  supposed,  that  ver.  9,  ss.  do  not  suit  the 
voice  from  heaven.  Yet  the  whole  book  is  "  the  Revelation  of 
Jesus  Christ !"  The  difference  between  what  is  said  here  and  in 
the  preceding  verses  is  only  that,  in  place  of  a  direct  address,  we 
have  here  a  simple  description  ;  a  difference  of  a  merely  formal 
kind,  as  under  the  address  also  a  description  was  concealed. 
Besides,  in  the  middle  of  ver.  14  an  address  is  once  more  sud- 
denly introduced,  and  in  it  the  whole  discourse  of  tlie  voice  from 
heaven  runs  out  in  ver.  20, 

Ver.  9.  And  the  kings  of  the  earth,  who  have  committed  for- 
nication, and  have  lived  luxuriously  with  her,  shall  weep  and 
lament  over  her,  when  they  see  the  smoke  of  her  burning.  Ver. 
10.  And  they  shall  stand  afar  off,  for  the  fear  of  her  torment, 
and  shall  suy.  Woe,  woe,  the  great  city,  Babylon  the  strong  city. 
For  in  one  hour  is  thy  judgment  come — In  ver.  11  the  kings  of 
the  earth  have  placed  by  their  side  the  merchants  of  the  earth,  as 
contradistinguished  from  those  who  traffic  on  the  seas;  and  the 
common  contrast  to  both  is  I'ormed  at  the  close  in  ver.  20  by  the 
heaven  and  its  inhabitants.  Earth  and  sea  lament,  heaven  re- 
joices.    The  kings  of  the  earth,  as  contrasted  with  the  inhabi- 

The  Old  TeMtnment  clmracter  of  the  designation  "  Lord  tlie  God"  io  opposed  to  those 
who  leave  out  the  Kvpioi,  ns  alio  to  those  who  omit  the  o  6(ot.  It  is  perfectly  in  keep- 
in({  witli  the  A|io('iil.vpse,  iinil  Iibh  in  M  riivoiir  the  murk  oT  originalitj ;  the  copyists 
however,  coiihl  nut  iiiidfrtiiniiil  it. 
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tants  of  heaven,  are,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  thought  of  as  earthly 
minded — comp.  on  ch.  xiii.  11,  12. — The  lamentation  of  the  kings 
is  not  that  of  love ;  the  opposite  appears  from  the  expression, 
"  who  have  committed  fornication  with  her  ;"  it  is  the  grief  that 
arises  from  self-interest.      They  bewail  the  downfal  of  the  mis- 
tress, because  of  the  advantages  which  they,  as  faithful  vassals, 
had  derived  from  their  connection  with  her. — With  all  the  three, 
kings,  merchants,  mariners,  it  is  mentioned  that  they  stood  afar 
off ;  with  all  the  three  the  lamentation  begins  with  the  words, 
Woe,  woe,  the  great  city  ;   and  concludes  with  the  words,  because 
in  one  hour.    So  much  belonging  to  the  parts  in  common  prevents 
the  several  representations  from  falling  asunder,  and  marks  them 
as  so  many  pieces  in  one  whole.     Then,  the  particular  features  of 
each  part  are  rendered  more  prominent  by  reason  of  the  contrast 
they  present  to  this  common  ground. — The  fundamental  passages 
are  Ezek.  xxvi.  15,  16,  "  Shall  not  the  isles  shake  at  the  sound 
of  thy  fall,  at  the  sighing  of  the  pierced  through,  when  they  are 
slain  within  thee  ?     And  all  the  princes  of  the  sea  come  down 
from  their  thrones,  and  lay  aside  their  robes,  and  put  off  their 
broidered  garments;  they  clothe  themselves  with  terrors,  they 
sit  upon  the  ground,  and  tremble  continually,  and  are  astonished 
at  thee  ;"  and  Ezek.  xxvii.  35,  "  All  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth 
are  astonished  at  thee,  and  their  kings  are  frightened,  they  are 
troubled  at  the  thunder."     As  in  former  times  Tyre,  so  in  the 
times  of  St  John  Rome  was  the  centre  of  the  world's  commerce. 
The  joining  of  the  word  here  to  that  which  was  of  old  uttered  re- 
specting Tyre,   was  more   significant,   as  the  fulfilment  of  this 
afforded  a  pledge  of  the  certainty  of  the  other. — They  see  the 
smoke  of  her  burning,  as  Abraham,  according  to  Gen.  xix.  28, 
saw  from  afar  the  smoke  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.     In   the  su- 
perscription of  Jeremiah's  prophecy  against  ancient  Babylon  in 
ch.  1.  1,  "The  word,  which  the  Lord  spake  of  Babylon,  the  land 
of  the  Chaldeans"  (not :  and  the  land),  the  land  of  the  Chaldeans  is 
mentioned  along  with  Babylon  ;  whence  it  is  clear,  that  the  city 
was  referred  to  merely  as  the  representative  and  centre  of  the 
kingdom.     So  here  Babylon  comprehends  in  itself  the  whole  king- 
dom— comp.  ch.  xvii.  18.    On  this  ground  alone,  therefore,  we  can- 
not take  the  burning  literally,  but  must  regard  it  as  the  emblem  of 
the  whole  destruction. —  They  stand  afar  off,  because  they  are 
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afraid  tluit  they  shall  partake  of  her  sins  and  receive  of  her 
plagues  (ver.  4.)  It  is  not  so  properly  their  regard  to  self  that  is 
marked,  disposing  them  to  forget  the  sufferer,  as  the  greatness  of 
her  punishment  and  suffering,  which  makes  all  shudder.  It  was 
impossible  to  think  of  rendering  help,  as  the  kings  themselves 
perceive  (thy  judgment),  that  it  is  the  Almighty  himself  who  now 
contends  with  Rome.  The  double  woe  corresponds  to  the  call, 
"  double  her  double,"  in  ver.  G.  In  regard  to  the  great  citi/,  see 
on  ch.  xvi.  19,  the  expression,  the  strong  city,  still  more  plainly 
alludes  to  the  name  of  Rome.  The  strong  \s  here,  as  in  ver.  8,  to 
be  regarded  as  written  large. 

Ver.  11.  And  the  merchants  of  the  earth  weep  and  mourn  over 
her,  because  no  one  any  more  buys  their  cargo.  The  fundamen- 
tal passages  for  this  and  the  following  verses  are  the  ]>rophccies  of 
Isaiah  in  ch.  xxiii.,and  of  Ezekiel  in  ch.xxvii.  against  Tyre,  espe- 
cially the  latter  As  preparation  is  made  for  ver.  9,  10,  by  the 
declaration  in  ver.  3,  "  And  the  kings  of  the  earth  have  commit- 
ted fornication  Vt'ith  her,"  so  is  it  also  made  for  ver.  11,  ss.  by  the 
immediately  following  declaration,  "and  the  merchants  of  the 
earth  have  become  rich  by  the  power  of  her  luxury."  Vitringa  per- 
ceived quite  well,  that  the  features  described  here  did  notsuit  papal 
Rome,  which  was  never  at  any  period  the  centre  of  merchandize. 
He  found  refuge  in  the  allegorical  exposition.  Rome  appears  as 
the  storehouse  of  spiritual  wares.  But  the  one  consideration, 
that  the  merchandize  of  Rome,  different  from  that  of  Tyre,  ap^ 
pears  here  as  ii\\i\x(Ay  o{  di  one- sided  passive  kind, is  decisive  against 
this  view  :  She  does  not  sell  the  wares,  but  they  merely  serve  for 
her  use  and  consumption.  The  cargo  (Luther  translates,  not 
quite  exactly,  wares,  see  Acts  xxi.  3)  is  that  of  the  shij>s  freighted 
by  the  merchants. — In  the  following  enumeration  the  wares  are 
divided  into  different  classes,  making  in  all  seven.  The  transi- 
tion from  one  to  another  where  it  is  not  in  itself  fjuitc  i)lain,  is 
rendered  manifest  by  the  construction  :  the  cargo  of  gold,  etc.,  and 
all  wood,  etc.,  and  (the  cargo)  of  horses,  etc.,  and  souls  of  nien. 
Ver.  12.  The  cargo  of  gold  and  silrcr  and  precious  .atones 
and  pearls  ;  and  of  lincn-stujf,  and  purjdc  and  silk  and  scarlet ; 
and  all  thyine  wood,  and  every  kind  of  vessel  of  moat  precious 
wood,  and  of  brass,  and  of  iron,  and  of  marhle.  First  come  hard 
matfriu!.-!  fur  show  and  ornament;  then  the  soft  (comp.  xvii.  4)  — 
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both  placed  at  the  head  on  this  account,  because  Babylon  was  not, 
like  Tyre,  a  common  commercial  city,  but  merely,  as  the  mistress 
of  the  Avorld,  drew  toward  herself  the  merchandize  of  the  world. 
In  her  love  for  these  materials  her  character  as  mistress  of  the 
world  especially  discovers  itself. — The  hard  materials  of  display 
are  four — as  indeed  the  number  four,  the  signature  of  the  earth, 
plays  an  important  part  in  this  chapter,  which  is  occupied  with 
the  fate  of  the  mistress  of  the  world — gold  and  silver  and  precious 
stones  and  pearls.     So  also  the  soft.     Purple  and  scarlet  are  the 
chief  stuffs,  according  to  ch.  xvii.  4,  as  being  the  proper  apparel 
of  the  dominant  people.     Silk  and  linen  (byssus)  appear  only 
as  accompaniments.     Bengel :  "  The  finest  flax  is  called  byssus, 
and  is  very  fine,  strong,  and  beautifully  white,  and  beside  it  the 
purple,   with  its  dark  red,  looks   admirably,   as  the  rich   man 
in  the  parable  well  knew,  who  clothed  himself  with  purple  and  fine 
linen  (bysstis.)" — Then  follow  the  materials  for  expensive  furni- 
ture, and  furniture  made  from  expensive  materials.      First  we 
have,  formed  into  a  pair,  the  costly  material  itself,  and  the  articles 
made  from  it ;  then  four  kinds  of  the  articles  or  vessels.     By  the 
thyine  wood  we  are  not  to  understand  things  made  of  this  kind 
of  wood  ;  for,  in  that  case,  it  would  have  been  superfluous  to  men- 
tion all  vessels  of  precious  wood. — Thyine  wood,  wood  of  the  tree 
Thyia  or  Thya,  (which  is  mentioned  even  in  Homer  in  connection 
with  cedars,  Od.   IV.  59)   according  to  Pliny  and  Theophrastus 
was  a  fine-cented,  ever-green  tree  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  like 
the  cypress,  of  the  wood  of  which  the  costliest  pieces  of  furniture 
were  made.     Schneider  regards  it  as  an  unknown  kind  of  juniper  ; 
according  to  Sprengel  it  is  Thyia  articulata,  Linnaei. — In  Athe- 
naeus  V.  p.  207,  thyine  w^ood  and  ivory  are  connected  together,  as 
they  are  here  :  ra?  Se  Ovpa'i  (et;^6)  i\e(f)avTo<;  Kal  dvtov. 

Ver.  13.  And  cinnamon  (and  amomumj  and  perfumes  and 
ointment  and  frankincense,  and  wine  and  oil,  and  fine  flour  and 
wheat,  and  cattle  and  sheep  ;  and  of  horses  and  of  chaynots  and 
of  bodies  ;  and  souls  of  men.  We  have  here  first  articles  of  per- 
fumery. Whether  amomum,  an  Indian  aromatic  shrub,  stood  ori- 
ginally in  the  text  or  not,  is  doubtful.  It  is  omitted  by  Luther. 
If  it  is  not  genuine,  then  there  are  four  aromatic  substances. 
After  tliese  we  have  articles  of  food  in  three  pairs. — Then  come 
articles  of  conveyance.     Chariots — of  which  Bengel  says,  "  here 
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is  the  Latin  rlieda  in  the  midst  of  the  Greek  words."  Bodies  as 
contradistinguished  from  horses,  can  only  mean  bodies  of  men. 
And  being  named  in  connection  with  horses  and  chariots,  they  can 
only  be  thought  of  in  their  capacity  for  bearing,  and  more  espe- 
cially for  bearing  men,  as  equipages  of  this  sort  are  mentioned 
immediately  before. — The  bodies  are  by  the  construction  united 
with  the  horses  and  chariots,  and  separated  from  the  soids  of 
men.  However,  they  naturally  lead  on  to  this  latter  class.  Slaves 
were  brought  into  notice  when  mention  was  made  emphatically 
of  the  body,  in  the  special  respect  of  sedan  bearers,  and  now  they 
are  referred  to  in  a  more  general  respect,  and  under  an  appella- 
tion, which  indicates  their  fitness  for  higher  employments.  Men's 
souls  appear  in  Ezek.  xxvii.  13  among  the  goods  in  which  Tyre 
trafficked. 

Ver.  14.  And  the  harvest  of  the  desire  of  thy  soul  is  departed 
from,  thee;  and  all  that  ivas  fall  and  glorious,  has  perished  from 
thee,  and  thou  shalt  no  longer  find  such  things.  After  the  wares, 
which  were  brought  from  without,  mention  is  made  of  domestic 
goods ;  then  every  thing  in  the  preceding  enumeration  is  collected  into 
the  expression :  all  that  was  fat  and  glorious.  The  description  of  the 
mourning  of  the  merchants  is  interrupted  for  a  moment,  to  be  again 
resumed  in  ver.  15.  This  interruption  may  seem  the  less  strange, 
as  the  description  also  of  the  mourning  on  the  part  of  the  mer- 
chants is  given  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  shew,  how  completely 
all  the  glory  of  Rome  had  departed.  This  object  comes  still  more 
prominently  out  through  the  interruption  ;  which  serves  to  point 
to  the  design  and  kernel  of  the  whole  representation.  The  ad- 
dress is  directed  by  the  voice  from  heaven  to  Babylon,  which  is 
also  spoken  to  in  ver.  22  by  the  angel,  after  he  had  previously 
spoken  of  her.  The  address  can  then  only  appear  strange,  wheu 
it  is  overlooked,  that  the  whole  uttered  from  ver.  4  to  ver.  20  in- 
clusive belongs  to  the  voice  from  heaven, — By  the  harvest  are 
liere  denoted  the  fruits,  which  ripen  in  harvest.  Among  these 
the  first  place  belongs  to  the  grapes,  which  were  gathered  with 
the  greatest  rejoicing  ("  the  harvest  of  the  desire  of  thy  soul"), 
and  which  in  the  Old  Testament  represcMitations  occupy  a  distin- 
guished place  in  accounts  of  ravages  and  desolations — comp.  Isa. 
xvi.  i),  "  in  thy  reai)ing  and  thy  harvest  falls  the  enemy's  cry,"  in 
contrast  to  tlie  joy  ol  the  vinc-drcsser  an<l  reaper,  Jer.  xlviii.  32, 
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"  the  spoiler  falls  upon  thy  harvest  and  thy  vintage." — The/wZ?, 
properly /ai,  used  of  the  produce  of  the  land,  Isa.  xxx.  23,  com- 
prehends the  immediately  preceding,  and  besides  a  part  of  the 
things  enumerated  in  ver.  12,  13  ;  the  rest  is  comprised  in  the 
term  glorious. — Bengel  :  "  But  so  may  it  be  said  also  in  respect 
to  all  worldly  people.  What  they  have  enjoyed  before,  is  taken 
away  in  death,  and  perhaps  even  sooner,  and  they  are  left,  it  may 
be,  without  a  drop  of  water.  He,  who  has  before  doted  upon 
such  things  with  the  whole  desire  of  his  heart,  and  now  has  in 
prospect  only  an  eternal  starvation,  what  courage  any  more  can 
remain  to  him  !  It  is  better  for  one,  by  denying  himself  and  the 
world,  to  wean  himself  from  such  things,  and  stand  aloof;  so  that 
there  may  be  no  pain  when  the  separation  takes  place.  For  such 
an  one  it  may  then  be  said.  All  that  was  distasteful  to  thy  soul 
is  past,  all  that  was  grievous  and  troublesome  is  gone  ;  hence- 
forth thou  shalt  no  more  have  to  do  with  such  things." 

Ver.  15.  The  merchants  of  such  wares,  who  have  been  en- 
riched hif  her,  shall  stand  afar  off  for  fear  of  her  torment,  weep- 
ing and  mourning.  Ver.  16.  (And)  saying.  Woe,  woe,  the 
great  city,  that  was  clothed  with  fine  linen  and  purple  and 
scarlet,  and  gilt  with  gold  and  precious  stones  and  pearls ; 
for  in  one  hour  is  so  great  wealth  laid  desolate.  Ver.  15  would 
possess  the  character  of  a  needless  repetition,  if  ver.  14,  as  several 
have  supposed,  stood  in  the  wrong  place.  The  expression,  such 
wares,  refers  more  immediately  to  the  full  and  glorious  in 
ver.  14. 

Ver.  17.  And  every  shipmaster,  and  all  luho  sail  for  one 
place,  and  sailors,  and  whosoever  work  the  sea,  stood  afar 
off.  Ver.  18.  And  cried,  when  they  saw  the  smoke  of  her 
burning,  and  said,  Who  is  like  the  great  city  !  The  classes 
named  are  four.  Those  who  sail  for  one  place,  are  such  as 
pursue  a  determinate  course.  Luther's  translation :  and  the 
multitude,  who  do  business  in  ships,  rests  on  a  false  reading, 
7ra<f  6  eVt  twi/  ifkomv  6  o/itXo<>.  The  words,  whosoever  work  the 
sea,  comprehend  all  that  are  here  under  consideration.  The 
figurative  expression  :  work  the  sea,  has  its  analogies  in  Isa.  xxiii. 
3,  where  the  many  waters  appear  as  the  harvest-field,  which  bears 
for  Tyre  the  corn  of  Egypt,  and  Ezek.  xxvii.  33,  "when  thy 
wares  came  forth  out  of  the  sea,  thou  didst  satisfy  many  nations," 
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Hitzig,  "  like  the  increase,  the  productions  of  the  ground."  The 
fundamental  passage  for  tlie  lamentation  of  the  mariners  is  Ezek. 
xxvii.  32. — The  exclamation  :  Who  is  like  the  great  city  !  (comp. 
Isa.  xlvii.  8,  where  Babylon  says,  "I  am  and  none  besides")  ex- 
plains itself  on  the  ground,  that  it  is  of  the  nature  of  paiu  for 
lost  greatness  and  glory,  to  call  to  mind  the  previous  existence  of 
the  greatness  and  glory.  Some  explain  :  Who  is  like  her  in  her 
destruction!  But  the  destruction  would  require  to  be  more  de- 
finitely expressed.  The  likeness,  therefore,  can  only  be  under- 
stood of  that,  which  is  affirmed  of  the  city,  its  greatness.  In 
the  fundamental  passage  also  of  Ezek.  xxvii.  32,  "  Who  is  like 
Tyre,  like  the  destroyed  in  the  midst  of  the  sea,"  the  reference 
is  simply  to  the  earlier  glory.  Who,  it  is  asked,  is  like  her  in 
this  ? 

Ver.  19.  And  they  threw  dust  upon  their  heads,  and  cried, 
tveeping  and  mourning,  and  said,  Woe,  ivoe,  the  great  city, 
by  which  all  lucre  made  rich,  who  have  ships  in  the  sea,  from 
her  costliness  ;  for  in  one  hour  she  is  laid  desolate.  In 
Ezek.  xxvii.  30,  it  is  said  of  the  mariners,  "  And  tliey  cry 
aloud  over  thee,  they  lament  bitterly,  and  throw  dust  upon  their 
heads,  and  wallow  in  ashes."  Dust  and  ashes,  and  whatever 
else  lies  on  the  dirty  ground,  is  the  symbol  of  a  low  and 
humbled  condition.  Any  one  that  throws  dust  upon  his  head, 
denotes  thereby,  that  a  low  and  prostrate  condition  has  over- 
taken him  (comp.  Ps.  cii.  9.)  On  the  words,  "  by  Mliich  were 
made  rich,  '  see  Ezek.  xxvii.  33,  "  Thou  didst  enrich  the  kings 
of  the  earth  with  the  multitude  of  thy  riches  and  of  thy  merchan- 
dise." The  costliness  is  her  pomp  and  glory,  h(?r  luxurious  mode 
of  life. 

Ver.  20.  Rejoice  over  her,  Heaven,  and  ye  saints,  and  ye 
apostles,  and  ye  prophets,  for  Ood  has  Judged  your  judgment 
on  her.  This  verse  forms  the  close  of  what  is  said  by  the  voice 
from  he.aven,  to  which  all  between  this  and  ver.  4  belongs,  with- 
out any  interruption.  That  John  himself  in  part  appears  as  the 
speaker,  is  the  less  to  be  supposed,  as  in  vision — understood  in 
the  closer  sense — according  to  the  rule,  all  is  merely  seen  Jind 
heard  ;  the  Seer  himself  does  not  come  forth  as  a  speaker,  no 
otherwise  than  in  converse  with  his  heavenly  guide,  and  generally 
MJthin  the  sphere  of  the  vision — comp.  at  ch.  xx.  7. — The  Joy 
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forms  the  contrast  to  the  mourning  of  the  earthly-minded  over 
the  downfal  of  Rome. — Upon  heaven  as  the  dwelling-place  of 
the  militant  and  triumphant  church,  see  on  ch.  xii.  12,  xiii.  6. 
Heaven  was  first  named,  in  contrast  to  the  earth,  ver.  9,  11,  and 
the  sea,  ver.  17  ;  and  now  those  inhabitants  of  heaven  are  speci- 
fied, to  whom  the  joy  more  especially  belongs. — The  saints  are 
the  genus,  the  apostles  and  prophets  the  most  eminent  species 
included  in  it — corap.  on  ch.  xi.  18.  The  apostles  and  prophets 
are  personally  identical,  or  in  the  possessors  of  the  apostleship 
prophecy  also  culminates — comp.  on  ch.  i.  1.  If  the  apostles 
were  diverse  from  the  prophets,  the  order  would  have  stood  thus  : 
saints,  prophets,  apostles.  For,  that  the  order  corresponds  to  the 
rank,  appears  by  the  transition  from  saints  to  apostles.  But  it 
is  contrary  to  the  essential  nature  of  the  apostleship,  that  other 
persons  should  stand  higher  in  the  kingdom  of  Grod  than  the 
apostles.  Besides,  this  passage  shews,  that  the  prophetical 
dignity  is  highest  in  the  apostles. — The  apostles  can  only  mean 
the  twelve  —comp.  ch.  xxi.  14.  It  has  been  urged,  that  since  the 
apostles  appear  here  as  already  in  heaven,  the  author  seems  to 
have  thought  of  himself  as  different  from  the  apostles,  and  hence 
could  not  be  the  apostle  John  (Lilcke,  p.  389.)  But  in  this  the 
proper  import  of  heaven  is  misapprehended.  By  ch.  iv.  1,  John 
was  even  in  heaven  when  he  saw  the  Revelation.  Nay,  if 
heaven  were  to  be  regarded  only  as  the  abode  of  the  just  made 
perfect,  the  conclusion  would  be  an  overhasty  one.  For  by  the 
time  that  the  revenge  should  be  executed,  the  still  living  saints, 
apostles,  and  prophets,  must  long  since  have  gone  to  their  rest. — 
Your  judgment  (comp.  ch.  xvii.  1,  xx.  4),  the  doom  which  she 
pronounced  upon  you,  the  judgment  which  she  held  over  you,  your 
condemnation.  To  the  judgment  here  corresponds  in  ch.  vi.  10, 
"  How  long  dost  thou  not  judge  our  blood  V — the  blood  which 
the  unrighteous  persecutor  had  shed.  Ch,  xiii.  10  is  parallel, 
"  He  that  leadeth  into  captivity,  shall  go  into  captivity ;  he  that 
killeth  with  the  sword,  must  be  killed  with  the  sword."  The 
doom  or  judgment  of  Home  was  spoken  of  in  ch.  xiii.  7,  where  it 
is  said  of  the  beast  in  its  Roman  phase,  "  And  it  was  given  to 
him  to  make  war  with  the  saints,  and  to  overcome  them."  Ac- 
cording to  ver.  10  there,  it  has  carried  the  saints  away  into  cap- 
tivity, as  also,  from  ch.  i.  9,  John  himself,  the  saints,  apostles, 
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prophets,  and  killed  them  with  the  sword. — The  saiuts  respond  to 
the  call  which  is  here  addressed  to  them,  and  express  their  joy 
in  ch.  xix.  1 — 4.  Those  also  rejoice  among  the  saints,  etc.,  who 
were  not  persona  lit/  aftected  by  the  judgment  of  Babylon.  For, 
when  one  member  sutlers,  the  other  members  suffer  with  it. 
There  is  besides  an  allusion  to  Jer.  li.  48,  "  and  heaven  and  earth 
rejoice  over  Babylon.  ' 

Ver.  21.  And  a  strong  angel  lifted  up  a  stone  as  a  great 
mill-stone,  and  threw  it  into  the  sea,  and  said,  Thus  with  vio- 
lence shall  Bahylon  the  great  city  he  thrown,  and  be  no 
more  found.  The  symbolical  action  of  tlie  angel  here  is  typi- 
fied in  Jer.  li.  Jeremiah  gives  to  Seraiah,  who  was  going  to 
Babylon,  the  commission  to  read  his  prophecy  there.  Ver. 
G3,  64,  '•  And  when  thou  hast  made  an  end  of  reading  this  book, 
thou  shalt  bind  a  stone  to  it,  and  cast  it  into  the  Euphrates. 
And  say.  Thus  shall  Babylon  sink,  and  shall  not  rise  from  the  evil 
that  I  will  bring  upon  her,  but  shall  vanish  away."  An  allusion 
is  made  here  also  to  Matth.  xviii.  6,  "  But  whoso  shall  oflfendone 
of  these  little  ones,  which  believe  in  me,  it  were  better  for  him 
that  a  millstone  were  hanged  about  his  neck,  and  that  he  were 
drowned  in  the  depth  of  the  sea ;"  and  to  the  parallel  passage  in 
Mark  ix.  42.^  The  allusion  to  these  passages  admits  of  less 
doubt,  as  here  in  ver.  20  it  is  mentioned  immediately  before,  how 
Rome  offends  against  the  little  ones  that  believe  in  Christ,  and  by 
its  ptTsecutions  had  tried  to  seduce  them  into  apostacy.  That 
word  of  our  Lord,  in  which  the  doom  of  Home  was  already  an- 
nounced, points  back  to  the  passage  quoted  from  Jeremiah  :  it 
shall  faro  with  him,  as  it  once  fared  with  Babylon,  which  so  well 
understood  how  to  offend  against  the  little  ones.  In  ch.  i.  7  we 
have  a  quite  similar  reference  to  a  declaration  of  our  Lord  pre- 
served by  St  Matthew,  and  at  the  same  time  to  its  fundamental 
l)assage  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  declaration  of  Jeremiah, 
again,  has  reference  to  Ex.  xv.  4,  5,  comp.  Neh.  ix.  11.  In  this 
last  fundamental  passage  it  is  said  of  Pharaoh  and  his  host,  '*  he 

1  Mark  Iish  \i6ot  fivXiiaJt  instead  of /ii'iXo*,  wLicli  in  ttic  New  Tcatnnicnt  occurs  only 
in  llioHC  two  poHHUK'"'*  '»  I'"'  "■lire  sipnificntion  of  it  luillstoiu:  lie  iilso  oniiw  the  Bonie- 
wliat  (linicult  oi/iKov,  III  which  the  fiiya<t  here  correHponilH,  whirh  from  the  rundiunenlHl 
|iiu»8ugeft  inuHl  be  cuupletl  with  /uvXov,  and  not  with  \iOov.  liul  the  ifiaXtv  f<v  ti'iv  Od- 
Kntraav  hero  comes  nearer  to  Miirk'n  fHftXtiTti  iJ«  t>)v  diXaaaav,  than  to  the  words  of 
Ml. « 
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threw  them  into  the  sea,  they  sank  down  in  the  floods  as  a  stone." 
In  the  place  of  the  sea  there  Jeremiah  substitutes  the  Euphrates. 
But  in  the  declaration  of  our  Lord  the  sea  returns  again  ;  and  on 
account  of  the  immediate  reference  to  his  declaration,  the  sea  is 
also  found  in  the  passage  before  us — although  here  Euphrates 
would  have  been  quite  suitable.  The  strength  of  the  angel  here  has 
its  pre-requisite  in  the  greatness  of  the  stone — comp.  ch.  v.  2.  A 
great  stone  is  taken,  because  such  an  one  makes  a  great  fall. 
With  violence,  with  a  heavy  force,  so  that  it  may  remain  firmly 
settled  at  the  bottom,  and  may  no  more  be  found.^ — Bengel : 
"  This  no  more  occurs  here  six  times  in  rapid  succession.  Great 
glory  before,  great  desolation  afterwards."  According  to  ch, 
xvii.  18,  Rome  is  brought  into  view  here  only  as  "  the  great 
city,"  which  has  dominion  over  the  kings  of  the  earth — as  the 
heathen  mistress  of  the  world.  As  such,  it  has  completely,  and 
without  a  trace,  perished. 

Ver.  22.  And  the  voices  of  the  harp-singers,  and  tnusicians, 
and  pipers,  and  trumpeters,  shall  no  7nore  he  heard  in  thee ; 
and  no  craftsman  of  any  craft  shall  any  more  he  found  in  thee  ; 
and  the  sound  of  a  tnill- stone  shall  no  more  he  heard  in  thee. 
Ver.  23.  a.  And  the  light  of  a  candle  shall  no  more  shine  in 
thee  ;  and  the  voice  of  the  hridegroom  and  of  the  hride  shall  no 
more  he  heard  in  thee.  In  ver.  22 — 24  we  have  the  speech 
of  the  strong  angel  continued,  which  serves  as  an  explanation  of 
his  symbolical  action.  The  fundamental  passage  here  is  Jer. 
XXV.  10,  "  And  I  destroy  from  them  the  voice  of  mirth  and  the 
voice  of  gladness,  the  voice  of  the  bridegroom  and  the  voice  of 
the  bride,  the  sound  of  the  mill-stones  and  the  light  of  the 
candle  ;"  comp.  vii.  34 ;  Isa.  xxiv.  8 ;  Ezek.  xxvi.  13.  The 
vanishing  of  all^'oi/  forms  here  the  beginning  and  the  end,  the  joy 
of  marriage  as  the  highest  (Jer.  xxxiii.  11),  and  in  the  middle 
there  is  the  cessation  of  all  commerce  and  life.  The  individuals 
chosen  at  the  beginning  as  representatives  of  joy  form  two  pairs, 
first  the  harp-singers  (ch.  xiv.  2)  and  the  musicians,  vocal  and 
instrumental  music  ;  and  again,  of  the  latter,  two  related  kinds  are 
specified. 

Ver.  23.  b.  For  thy  merchants  were  the  great  of  the  earth.  For 
hy  thy  sorcery  all  the  heathen  have  heen  deceived.  On  the  first 
words  comp.  Isa.  xxiii.  8,  where  it  is  said  of  Tyre,  "  whose  mer- 
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chants  princes,  whose  traffickers  the  honourable  of  the  earth." 
The  merchants  of  Rome  are  here  not  the  master-merchants  in 
Rome  itself,  but  tlie  commercial  people  who  deal  with  her.    This 
is  shown  by  the  corresponding  words  in  ver.  15,  "  the  merchants 
of  these  things  that  have  been  made  rich  by  her  ;"  and  still  more 
those  in  ver.  3,  "  the  merchants  of  the  earth  liave  become  rich  by 
the  power  of  her  luxury."     The  second  for  is  not  co-ordinate 
with  the  first,  but  carries  back  the  immediately  preceding  de- 
claration to  what  constitutes  its  ground.     The  proper  guilt  is 
first  contained  in  this  ground.    That  the  merchandize  with  Rome 
produces  so   rich  gain  has  its  foundation  in  this,  that  she  has 
drawn  all  nations  into  her  net,  and  so  all  the  world's  treasures 
flow  into  her  lap.     What  was  said  at  ver.  3  against  those  who 
consider  the  luxury  as  the  sole  and  sufficient  cause  of  judgment 
upon  Rome,  may  here  be  compared.     Only  such  things  are  to  be 
understood  here  as  are  characteristic  of  Rome,  as  "  the  great  city 
which  has  dominion  over  the  kings  of  the  earth,"  characteristic 
of  a  particular  pliase  of  the  beast.     That  three  quite  diflferent 
causes  are  given  is  in  itself  not  probable.    According  to  our  view 
only  two  causes  remain,  and  these  have  an  internal  connection 
with  each  other,  as  is  already  required  by  the  parallel  passages 
of  ver.  3,  and  ch.  xiv.  8,  in  which  mention  is  made  only  of  one 
crime  of  Babylon.     From  the  same  sclfisli  ambition  planting  it- 
self in  the  centre  of  the  world,  out  of  which  proceeds  the  guilt 
spoken  of  in  our  verse,  the  second  also  in  ver.  24  ])rocecds.     She 
persecutes  the  church  of  Christ  because  this  will  not  yield  to  her 
pretensions.     The  sorcery  here,  as  in  ch.  ix.  21,  comes  into  con- 
sideration,   as  the  means  by  which  injury  is  secretly  done  to  a 
neiglibour.      It  is   the   bewltchhuf  f/uile   (as  in  Gal.  iii.   1)  by 
whicli  Babylon  drew  the  nations  into  her  grasp,  and  compassed 
tlicir  destruction.     Agreeing  substantially  as  to  the  chief  matter 
is  the  fornication,  the  deceitful  and  cunning  policy  of  Babylon, 
which  is  mentioned  in  ch.  xiv.  8,  xviii.  3.    Besides  this,  however, 
other  sorcerous  arts  were  also  called  into  operation — comp.  xiii. 
12 — 15. — JJave  been  deceived,  for  her  deification  and  for  their 
subjugation  to  her  dominion — comp.  cli.  xiii.  14. 

Ver  24.  And  in  her  was  found  the  blood  of  prophets  (ind  saints, 
and  of  all  those  who  had  been  slaia  on  the  earth.  We  arc  to  com- 
pare Jcr.  li.  35,  "  My  violence  and  my  Ucsh  couics  ujion  Babylon, 
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saitli  the  inhabitant  of  Zion,  and  my  blood  upon  the  inhabitants 
of  Chaldea,  saith  Jerusalem  ;"  and  especially  ver.  49,  "  Also 
Babylon  shall  fiill  slain,  ye  slain  of  Israel,  also  Babylon  fall  slain, 
ye  slain  of  the  whole  earth."  As  there  beside  the  slain  of  the 
whole  earth,  the  slain  of  Israel  are  mentioned,  so  here  we  are  to 
explain  the  "  all  who  had  been  slain  "  as  all  the  rest,  in  unison 
with  ver.  23,  according  to  which  the  evils  inflicted  by  Babylon  on 
the  church  stand  connected  with  her  ambitious  striving  to  oppress 
all  nations,  or  generally  all,  so  that  the  prophets  and  saints  are 
to  be  ranged  as  a  part  under  the  whole.  In  the  prophet's  time 
Rome  was  the  great  destroyer  of  men.  In  regard  to  the  prophets 
and  saints,  see  on  ver.  20.  The  saints  and  witnesses  of  Jesus 
are  mentioned  in  ch.  xvii.  6.  The  blood  is  in  her,  because  it 
has  been  shed  by  her. 

Ch.  xix.  1 — 4.  In  response  to  the  call  of  the  voice  from 
heaven  in  ch.  xviii.  20,  the  church  of  the  just  made  perfect  here 
celebrates  God's  judgment  on  Rome.  First,  the  multitude  of  be- 
lievers come  forth  praising  and  giving  thanks  in  ver.  1' — 3.  Then, 
in  ver.  4,  its  heads  and  representatives,  the  four  and  twenty 
elders.  These  are  joined  by  the  four  beasts,  as  representatives 
of  all  creatures  on  earth,  that  had  fallen  under  the  dominion  of 
the  oppressor  of  the  world.  With  this  full-toned  conclusion,  the 
subject  of  Rome's  overthrow  is  brought  to  a  close. 

Ver.  1.  After  these  things  I  heard  as  a  voice  of  a  great  mul- 
titude in  heaven,  luho  said,  Hallelujah  !  The  salvation,  and 
the  glory}  and  the  power  is  our  God's.  The  saints,  who  Avere 
called  on  to  rejoice  in  ch.  xviii.  20,  that  God  had  avenged  their 
judgment  on  Babylon,  here  express  their  joy  in  an  act  of  praise 
for  this  great  display  of  his  grace.  Even  from  that  passage  it  is 
clear  of  what  elements  the  great  multitude  in  heaven  is  composed, 
of  saints  with  apostles  and  prophets  at  their  head.  "We  are  led 
also  to  the  same  result  by  ver.  4,  where  the  four  and  twenty 
elders  appear  as  the  kind  of  elite  of  the  great  multitude  in 
heaven.  To  the  church  of  the  just  made  perfect  belongs  also  the 
great  voice  in  heaven,  in  ch.  xii.  10.  So  also  the  great  voice  that 
said,  in  ch.  xi.  15,  "  The  kingdom  of  the  world  has  become  the 
kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  of  his  anointed,  and  he  will  reign  for 

1  The  expression  :  and  the  praise,  wbich  is  added  in  some  MSS.,  and  which  Luther 
adopts,  has  heen  taken  Irom  ch.  iv.  11. 
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ever  and  ever;"  and  the  voice  of  the  great  multitude  here  in  ver. 
6.     What  more  is  to  be  understood  of  the  great  multitude  is  to 
be  derived  from  ch.  vii.  9  :  "  After  these  things  I  looked,  and  be- 
hold a  great  multitude,  which  no  man  could  number,  of  all  nations 
and  tribes  and  peoples  and  tongues,  standing  before  the  throne 
and  before  the  Lamb,  clothed  with  white  robes  and  palms  in  their 
hands." — John  hears  as  a  voice  of  a  great  multitude.       The  as, 
which  is  wanting  in  Luther,  here  and  in  ver.  6  (as  also  in  ch.  iv. 
6)  points  to  the  visionary  character  of  the  scene,  and  serves  to 
distinguish  between  what  was  internally  seen   and   the  reality. 
The  expression,  "  in  vision,"  in  ch.  ix.  17,   has  a  corresponding 
import.     It  is  enough  if  only  here  and  there  allusion  is  made 
to  the  difference  between  the  vision  and  the  reality.     In  sub- 
stance these  allusions  belong  to  the  whole.     The  powerful  voice 
of  the  great  multitude  did  not  actually  sound,  but  there  was  only 
the  likeness  of  it  expressed  to  the  mind  of  the  Seer.     That  an  as 
enters  here  essentially  into  the  nature  of  the  discourse  is  plain 
from  the  consideration  that  a  victory  is  celebrated,  which  in  the 
reality  did  not  belong  to  the  time  then  present,  but  to  the  distant 
future.     In  the  reality  the  great  voice  only  sounds  then,  when 
God  has  judged  the  great  whore. — Hallelujah  is  found  in  the 
whole  of  the  New  Testament  only  here,  where  it  occurs  four 
times,  in  reference  to  the  victory  of  God  over  the  earth,  the  sig- 
nature of  which  is  four.    It  is  borrowed  from  the  Psalms,  of  which 
fifteen  either  begin  or  end  with  Hallelujah,     In  Ps.  civ.  35  it  has 
its  original  place  ;  and  there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  allu- 
sion is  here  made  especially  to  that  passage.     It  is  there  said. 
"  The  sinners  shall  be  consumed  from  the  earth,  and  the  wicked 
shall  be  no  more.     Praise  the  Lord,  my  soul.  Hallelujah."     The 
sinners  are  the  wicked  heathen  host,  that  had  gathered  together 
against  the  Lord  and  his  kingdom.    By  her  hallelujah  the  church 
of  the  Lord,  amid  the  great  tribulations  which  sl>e  had  to  sutler 
from  the  world,  had  stirred  herself  up  to  faith  and  confidence  ; 
it  was  the  .shield  which  she  held  up  against  despair  ;  and  now  with 
it  the  heavenly  church  celebrates  the  victory  over  one  of  the  ])arti- 
cular  phases  of  the  worldly  power.     The  triumphant  halleliijah 
looks  back  to  that  which  was  of  old  sung  in  the  vale  of  tears.    The 
preservation  of  the  Hebrew  word,  as  in  the  case  also  of  Amen  and 
Hosanna,   sorvos  like  a  visible  flngor-post  to  mark  the  internal 
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connection  between  the  church  of  the  New  Testament  and  that 
of  the  Old,  in  like  manner  as  the  "  vater  unser,"  at  which 
only  an  unchurch-like  pedantry  could  take  offence,  points  to 
the  historical  connection  between  the  Christianity  of  Germany 
and  that  of  the  Latin  church  (Paternoster). —  The  salvation,  etc. 
Amid  the  troubles  of  this  life  they  had  often  doubted,  whe- 
ther salvation  did  then  truly  belong  to  their  God.  That  the 
great  whore  with  impunity  destroyed  the  earth  with  her  fornica- 
tion, and  was  drunk  with  the  blood  of  saints,  seemed  to  be  a 
mighty  proof  to  the  contrary.  But  now  all  these  clouds  are  dis- 
persed. The  destruction  of  the  destroyer,  and  the  redemption 
therewith  connected  of  the  suffering  church,  has  proved  the  Lord 
to  be  the  only  possessor  of  salvation.  There  is  an  allusion  here, 
as  at  ch.  vii.  10,  to  Ps.  iii.  9,  "  Salvation  is  the  Lord's."  There 
the  prayer  is  grounded  upon  this  principle  ;  here  its  answer  is 
celebrated  in  the  bestowal  of  salvation.  But  the  whole  doxology 
rests  here  upon  the  doxology  of  the  Lord's  prayer  in  Matth.  vi. 
13,  "For  thine  is  the  kingdom  and  the  power  and  the  glory  for 
ever.  Amen  ;"  for  the  genuineness  of  which  this  very  passage  af- 
fords decisive  evidence,  and  shows  that  the  omission  in  copies, 
certainly  both  numerous  and  important,  only  arose  from  its  hav- 
ing been  omitted  by  Luke,  and  from  the  immediately  following 
context  apparently  being  such  as  to  render  a  concluding  formula 
out  of  place.  There  redemption  out  of  evil  is  grounded  in  the 
power  and  glory  of  God,  here  the  power  and  glory  are  deduced 
from  the  redemption  out  of  evil.  We  have  here  the  same  use  of 
the  three  as  there,  only  instead  of  the  kingdom,  which  still  had 
not  fully  come  into  being,  there  stands  here  anticipatively  salva- 
tion. But  the  allusion  to  the  kingdom  follows  in  ver.  6,  as  also 
in  ver.  3  there  is  the  for  ever,  and  the  Amen  in  ver.  4.  The  in- 
verting of  the  order  of  the  words,  "  the  glory  and  the  power,"  is 
in  itself  a  matter  of  small  moment.  But  the  other  arrangement : 
the  power  and  the  glory,  has  here  also  important  authorities  on 
its  side.  The  allusion  to  Matth.  vi.  13  has  also  on  its  side  the 
analogy  of  the  reference  to  Ps.  iii.  8  ;  grant  us  salvation,  for  sal- 
vation is  thine — thine  is  the  salvation,  for  thou  hast  granted  us 
salvation  ;  deliver  us  from  the  evil,  for  thine  is  the  power  and  the 
glory — thine  is  the  power  and  the  glory,  for  thou  hast  delivered 
us  from  evil.     So,  too,  is  the  analogy  of  the  hallelujah,  which  is 
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also  taken  from  the  nioutli  of  the  militant  churcli.  Then,  there  is 
the  fact,  that  even  in  eh.  xii.  10  there  is  an  allusion  to  the  doxology 
of  the  Paternoster.  After  the  completion  of  the  work  of  redemp- 
tion a  loud  voice  there  proclaims  in  heaven,  •'  Now  is  come  the  sal- 
vation and  the  power,  and  the  kingdom  of  our  God,  and  the  power 
of  his  Christ."  The  realization  of  the  doxology  in  the  Paternos- 
ter is  there  anticipated  by  faith.  Here  it  has  in  part  entered  in 
the  reality,  only  the  kingdom,  the  dominion  still  awaits  its  full 
realization.  There,  too,  a  three  number.  While  the  glo)^  is 
wanting  there,  here  the  kingdom  is  wanting.  There  is,  again,  an  al- 
lusion to  the  doxology  in  ch.  xi.  15,  where  the  great  voice  proclaims 
from  heaven,  "  The  kingdom  of  this  world  has  become  the  king- 
dom of  the  Lord,  and  of  his  anointed,  and  he  will  reign  for  ever 
and  ever."  The  expression  it  has  become  there,  rests  upon  the 
it  is  of  the  Lord's  prayer.  Finally,  we  should  be  the  less  disposed 
to  resist  the  idea  of  an  allusion  here  to  the  first  Gospel,  since  such 
allusions  pervade  the  whole  of  the  Apocalypse — see,  for  example, 
at  ch,  i.  7,  ii.  7,  iii.  3,  5,  vi.  12,  xi.  11 — 13,  xiv.  11,  xviii.  21. 
An  allusion  specially  to  Matthew  was  the  more  natural  here, 
as  among  the  three  first  Gospels  this  of  the  fellow-apostle  of 
John,  everywhere  occupies  the  foreground  in  the  Apocalypse  ; 
which  is  a  remarkable  fact,  and  fraught  with  important  results. 
From  tlie  tJiine  is  in  the  fundamental  passage,  we  are  here  also 
not  to  render :  the  salvation,  etc,  he,  but  must  understand,  is. 
So  also,  the  reading,  of  our  God,  is  shewn  by  the  fundamental 
passage  to  be  the  correct  one,  in  opposition  to  the  reading  :  God 
the  Lord,  Kvpioi  tw  0€m,  which  besides  has  little  external  sup- 
port. The  word  shoved  in  by  Luther  also — the  praise — is 
against  the  fundamental  passage. 

Ver.  2.  For  true  and  rijhteous  are  Ms  judgments,  for  he  has 
judged  the  great  whore,  that  corrupted  the  earth  with  her  forni- 
cation, and  avenged  the  blood  of  his  servants  out  of  her  hand. 
The  truth  and  righteousness  of  God's  judgments  (comp.  ch.  xvi. 
7,  also  XV.  3),  lays  the  foundation  for  his  being  the  sole  possessor 
of  salvation  ;  his  glory  and  his  power,  and  the  general  principle, 
that  his  judgments  are  true  and  righteous,  is  again  established 
through  the  true  and  righteous  judgment,  which  he  has  executed 
upon  Rome.  It  is  characteristic  of  true  piety  to  draw  the 
general   from  the  particular,  out  of  facts   to   provide    ibr    itself 
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ladders  on  which  it  rises  to  instructive,  consolatory,  edifying 
truths. — In  regard  to  the  great  whore  and  her  fornication,  that 
is,  the  cunning  policy,  by  which  she  sought  to  bring  the  world 
and  Christians  to  destruction,  comp.  on  ch.  xiv.  8,  xvii.  1,  2. 
In  regard  to  the  expression,  that  corrupted  the  earth,  comp.  on 
ch.  xi.  18,  "  and  to  corrupt  (destroy)  those  that  corrupted  (de- 
stroyed) the  earth."  The  fundamental  passage  is  Jer.  li.  25, 
where  it  is  said  to  ancient  Babylon,  "  Behold  I  am  against  thee, 
thou  corrupting  mountain,  saith  the  Lord,  who  dost  corrupt  the 
whole  earth," — the  mountain,  a  symbol  of  the  mighty  kingdom. 
From  this  fundamental  passage,  which  itself  refers  to  Gen.  vi. 
11 — 13,  it  is  plain,  we  are  not  to  think  of  moral  corruption. — 
The  clause,  "  he  has  avenged  the  blood  of  his  servants  out  of  her 
hand,"  intimates,  that  the  oflfence,  of  which  the  faithful  had  com- 
plained in  ch.  vi.  10,  is  now  set  aside.  We  should  compare 
2  Kings  ix.  7,  "  And  I  avenge  the  blood  of  my  servants  the 
prophets,  and  the  blood  of  all  the  servants  of  the  Lord  out  of  the 
hand  of  Jezebel."  Along  with  the  resemblance  of  the  matter, 
the  peculiar  expression,  out  of  the  hand,  is  a  satisfactory  proof, 
that  allusion  is  made  primarily  to  this  passage,  and  only  through 
the  medium  of  it  to  Deut.  xxxii.  43,  "  He  avenges  the  blood  of 
his  servants."  To  avenge  out  of  the  hand,  is  spoken  with  similar 
pregnancy  to  that  in  ch.  xv.  2,  "to  conquer  out  of  the  beast." 
So  long  as  the  blood  remained  unavenged,  she  had  it,  as  it  were, 
in  her  hand,  under  her  power.  By  means  of  the  revenge  it  is 
withdrawn  from  her. 

Ver.  3.  And  they  spake  a  second  time,  Hallelujah,  and  her 
smoke  goes  up  for  ever.  That  is  repeated,  which  was  designed 
to  be  made  emphatic  and  strong;  comp.  Ps.  Ixii.  11,  "God  has 
spoken  one  word,  and  there  are  two,  that  I  have  heard,"  Job 
xxxiii.  14,  "  Once  God  speaks,  and  twice,  though  it  is  not  thought 
upon."  Here  the  repetition  points  to  the  greatness  of  the  fact, 
which  is  not  attended  merely  with  a  momentary  result ;  so  that  it 
goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  addition,  "  her  smoke  goes  up  for 
ever  and  ever."  Similar  is  Ex.  xv.  21,  where,  after  the  overthrow 
of  Pharoah  with  his  host,  the  oldest  type  of  the  overthrow  of  Rome, 
Miriam  utters  a  second  time  with  the  chorus  of  women,  what 
Moses  had  said  the  first  time  with  the  men,  "  Sing  to  the  Lord,  for 
he  has  done  a  glorious  deed,  man  and  horse  has  he  thrown  into 
VOL.  II.  q 
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tlie  sea  ;"  and  thus  the  fact  becomes  stainpcd,  as  it  were,  with  the 
seal  of  completion. — The  anJ  joins  to  that,  which  in  ver.  1  and  2 
follows  after  the  Hallelujah,  and  which  is  repeated  here  in  thought, 
though  not  in  words.  We  are  not  to  suppose,  that  the  heavenly 
voices  only  utter  the  Hallelujah  the  second  time  ;  and  that  the 
Mords,  "  and  her  smoke,"  etc.,  are  added  by  the  prophet.  For  he 
describes  only  what  he  hears  and  sees,  and  restrains  himself  from 
introducing  any  such  intermixture  of  his  own  ;  which  would  be 
the  more  unsuitable  here,  as  the  heavenly  song  of  praise  is  only 
concluded  in  ver.  4. — In  Isa.  xxxiv.  9,  10,  it  is  said  of  Edom,  the 
type  of  the  ungodly  heathen  world,  "  Her  land  shall  be  burning 
pitch,  day  and  night  it  shall  not  be  extinguished,  its  smoke  shall 
go  up  for  ever  and  ever."  This  fundamental  passage  shews,  that 
liere  ch.  xviii.  9,  18  is  to  be  compared,  and  not  ch.  xiv.  ]  1,  where 
everlasting  fire  is  used  as  an  image  of  the  torments  of  hell. 

Ver.  4.  And  the  four  and  twenty  elders  and  tliefour  beasts  fell 
down,  and  worshipped  God  that  sat  upon  the  throne,  and  said, 
Amen,  Hallelujah.  The  four  and  twenty  elders,  the  heavenly  repre- 
sentatives of  the  church,  their  elite  as  it  were,  stand  forth,  because 
the  multitude  of  believers  had  begun  the  song  of  praise,  and  the 
flock  cannot  be  separated  from  their  shepherds  ;  and  also  because 
the  point  of  view  from  which  the  matter  is  contemplated  is  that  of 
the  revenge  of  God  for  the  blood  of  his  servants.  The  four  beasts 
follow,  the  representatives  of  the  living  creation  upon  earth  (see 
in  ch.  iv.  G),  to  present  their  thanksgivings  for  the  redemption  of 
the  earth,  which  the  great  whore  had  corrupted  by  her  fornication 
— conip.  Isa.  xiii.  7,  where  it  is  said  in  regard  to  the  overthrow 
of  old  Babylon,  "the  whole  earth  is  at  rest,  is  qniet,  they  break 
forth  into  jubilee."  We  may,  perhaps,  here  as  in  ch.  v.  8,  regard 
the  elders  as  the  only  speakers — comp.  however  ch.  v.  14,  where 
the  four  beasts  utter  a  similar  Amen,  as  also  the  angels  in  ch. 
vii.  12. — In  ch.  xi.  15,  ss.  also,  precisely  as  here,  the  multitude  of 
believers  first  step  forth,  and  then  the  company  of  elders.  But 
there  is  this  difference,  that  here  the  heavenly  representatives  of 
the  church  only  assent,  while  there  the  theme  merely  indicated  by 
the  multitude  of  believers  is  expanded  by  them.  The  Amen, 
Hallelujah,  is  from  Ps.  cvi.  48. 

The  Amen,  Hallelujah,  forms   the  conclusion  of  the  extended 
and  important  announcement  of  the  Seer  ujxtn  the  fate  of  heathen 
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Rome.  On  this  point  we  have  a  few  additional  remarks  to 
make. 

That  by  Babylon,  and  by  the  great  whore,  heathen  Rome  is 
denoted,  was  understood  even  in  the  earlier  ages  of  Christianity, 
during  the  dominion  of  Rome  itself,  and  while  the  fulfilment  was 
in  progress ;  and  that,  not  merely  here  and  there,  but  by  all  who 
followed  generally  the  historical  exposition. 

Irenseus,  in  B.  V.  c.  30,  on  the  ground  of  this  interpretation, 
expects  the  partition  of  the  Roman  empire  among  the  ten  kings. 
Tertullian  says,  that  Babylon  is  with  John  the  figurative  desig- 
nation of  the  city  Rome,  which  was  as  great  as  ancient  Baby- 
lon, equally  proud  in  respect  to  her  dominion,  and  equally,  too,  a 
persecutor  of  the  saints  of  God/  Lactantius  says,  with  evident 
allusion  to  the  Apocalypse,  that  the  announcements  of  the  pro- 
phets foretold,  under  the  veil  of  another  name,  the  immediately 
approaching  downfal  of  Rome. 2  Jerome  always  remains  consist- 
ent with  himself,  in  understanding  by  Babylon,  the  great  whore 
of  the  Apocalypse,  the  Rome  of  his  own  day.  It  was  not  in  his 
view  an  exegetical  conjecture,  but  he  considered  it  as  a  matter 
quite  established,  and  generally  recognized.g  Orosius  in  B.  II.  c. 
1,  represents  the  Roman  state  as  the  antitype  and  continuation 
of  the  Babylonian,  and  pursues  the  parallel  between  the  two 
farther,  in  ch.  ii.  and  iii.,  and  in  B.  VII.  c  2.  The  testimony  of 
Bereugaudus  was  given  formerly. 

Here  we  must  examine  a  natural  objection  to  this  view,  of 
which  no  notice  has  been  taken  in  the  preceding  exposition. 
Rome,  it  is  said,  at  the  time  of  the  overthrow  of  her  dominion, 

1  Adv.  Mar.  Til.  c.  13  :  Sic  et  Babylon  etiam  apudJohannem  uostrum  Romanae  urbis 
figura  est,  proinde  magnae  et  regno  superbae  et  sanctorum  dei  dibellatricis.  So  also 
adv.  Jud.  c.  9. 

2  iDstit.  L.  VII.  c.  15,  sect.  17 :  Quod  si  haec  ita  sunt,  quid  restat  nisi  ut  sequatur 
interitus  senectutem  ?  et  id  futurum  brevi,  concioues  propbetarum  denuuciant  sub  am- 
bage  aliorum  nominum,  ne  facile  quis  iutelligat.  Comp.  s.  11 :  Eomanum  nomen, 
quo  nunc  regitur  orbis  (borret  animus  dicere,  sed  dicam  quid  futurum  est)  tolletur  de 
terra. 

3  So  be  says  in  tbe  epistle,  wbicb  in  tbe  year  386  be  wrote  in  tbe  name  of  Paula  and 
Eustocbium  to  Marcella,  in  order  to  warn  ber  to  flee  from  Rome  to  Betblebem  (epist. 
46)  :  Lege  Apocalypsin  Joannis,  et  quid  de  muliere  purpurata,  et  scripta  in  ejus  fronte 
blaspbemia,  septem  raontibus,  aquis  niultis,  et  Babylonis  cantetur  exitu,  contuere. 
Exite,  inquit  dominus,  de  ilia,  populus  mens,  et  ne  participes  sitis  delictorum  ejus,  et 
de  plagis  ejus  not  accipiatis.  See  also  bis  Comm.  on  Isa.  xxiv.,  wbere  be  speaks  of  tbe 
spiritual  Babylon,  whose  judgment  is  described  in  tbe  Apocalypse  of  Jobn. 

q  2 
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had  already  renounced  her  heathenism.  Is  it  credible,  that  God 
would  have  punished  Christian  Rome  for  the  sins  that  had  been 
committed  by  heathen  Rome  ?^ 

AVe  remark,  first  of  all,  on  the  other  side,  that  at  the  period 
when  the  judgment  here  announced  began  to  be  executed,  hea- 
thenism still  reigned  uncontrolled  in  Rome,  and  that  it  continued 
to  have  a  deep  root  there  when  the  prophecy  was  actually  going 
into  fulfilment,  when  nothing  but  the  shadow  remained  of  the 
old  dominion  and  glory.  Constantine  despaired  of  getting  hea- 
thenism properly  extirpated  in  Rome,  and  transferred  the  seat  of 
empire  to  Byzantium,  (see  Gieselcr's  History  I.  2,  p.  7.)  In  the 
days  of  Jerome  heathenism  still  had  the  ascendancy  in  Rome ; 
and  according  to  his  commentary  on  the  epistle  to  the  Galatians, 
Rome  was  the  capital  of  all  superstition — comp.  on  ch.  iy.  3. 
The  Christian  zeal  of  Thcodosius  was  not  able  to  reach  its  end  in 
Rome,  (Gieseler,  p.  29.)  Even  in  the  fifth  century  it  was  still 
the  centre  of  heathenism. o 

But  farther,  even  with  the  formal  conversion  of  Rome  to 
Christianity,  it  did  not  cease  to  be  the  object  of  the  judicial 
agency  of  God  delineated  in  this  prophecy.  For  that  conversion 
was  in  great  part  a  merely  external  one.  The  sinlul  corruption, 
that  had  established  itself  in  the  time  of  Rome's  supremacy, 
continued  to  work  still.  It  had  penetrated  so  deeply,  that  the 
state,  as  such,  was  no  longer  capable  of  regeneration,  and  the 
renewing  power  of  Christianity  could  take  etfect  only  on  indivi- 
duals.    The   overthrow   of  the   Roman   state   itself  shews  this. 

1  Tliis  point  was  raised  even  bj'  BerenRnudus  on  cb.  xvii.  8:  Scd  dicet  aliqiiis,  Quo- 
modo  per  mulierjim  meretriccm  Romani  designnntur,  cum  illis  teinporibus,  quaudo  lioo 
gentes  diversiiH  cfndes  generi  liuniano  inlulerunt,  Roninni  Clirislinni  cxstiterint.  Sub 
Htantially,  too,  lie  giue  the  riglit  answer:  Ad  quod  nos  respondemtis,  quia  per  niulierem 
meretricem  non  electi,qui  ex  cadeni  genie  fuerunt,  intelliguntur,  quippe  niundi  glnriam 
pro  nmore  gloriac  coelestis  eontemserunt :  scd  reprobi  sive  pagiini  sive  christian!  fticriut. 
Hloruni  ergo  potestas  ub  iis  geutibua  destrueta  est,  qui  impiti  domiualione  geuus 
bunr.aniini  prcmebant. 

2  How  powerful  the  lieathetiisli  clement  was  at  Rome  in  still  later  limes,  strikingly 
appears  from  what  Orosius  reluKs,  in  W.  N' I  I.e.  38,  of  the  attempt  made  agiiinsl  Home  by 
the  <ioihs  under  Rhadagaisiis:  Iloe  igitur  Romania  arcibiis  imniinente,  fit  omnium 
pnganorum  in  urbe  roneiirsus,  liostcm  adesse  cum  utiqiio  virium  copia,  turn  mnxime 
praesidio  deornm  pnienlem:  IJrbem  autem  iileo  desiitulara  et  mature  perituram,  quia 
dpos  et  vacru  perdideril.  Magnis  qiiorrlis  uhique  agltur  ct  coulinuo  de  repetendis  siicriH 
ei'lebraiidihque  triictaliir.  Fervi  nt  Iota  urbe  hhisjihetniH',  vulgo  nomen  Chrihti  tanquiini 
lum  aliqnn  praeji-ntium  tfmpomm  opprobriis  gravatiir. 
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This  could  not  have  happened,  if  the  state  had  undergone  a  real 
revival  through  the  Gospel.  The  same,  too,  is  abundantly  proved 
by  the  testimonies  of  those,  who  lived  in  Rome  during  the  exe- 
cution of  the  divine  judgments.^  Materials  of  another  kind  had 
to  be  sought  for  the  formation  of  a  Christian  state  ;  and  these 
presented  themselves  in  the  people  of  the  ten  kings  of  the  Apo- 
calypse, the  Germanic  tribes. 

But  that  in  the  midst  of  the  divine  judgments,  which  alighted 
on  the  whole  Roman  state,  as  being  now  incapable  of  deliverance 
and  full  of  corruption,  the  protecting  grace  of  God  should  mani- 
fest itself  in  the  case  of  individuals — this  was  expressly  announced 
beforehand  in  the  Apocalypse.  For  it  contains  an  address,  in 
ch.  xviii.  4,  to  the  people  of  Christ,  who  might  be  in  Rome.  At 
the  same  time  in  this  book  a  veil  is  spread  over  the  future  exist- 
ence of  a  Christian  Roman  state,  which  is  to  be  explained  on  the 
ground,  that  this  state  was  not  to  be  a  truly  Christian  one.  That 
the  grace  of  God,  however,  did  really  manifest  itself  in  the  way 
of  granting  deliverances,  may  be  proved  from  many  remarkable 
facts  in  history.'-  To  this  also  it  is  to  be  ascribed,  that  amid  the 
full  and  complete  destruction,  which  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
phecy befel  Rome,  in  her  imperial  power  and  majesty,  as  the 
great  whore,  "  the  great  city,  which  had  dominion  over  the  kings 
of  the  earth,"  still  the  city  itself,  which  was  so  often  on  the  brink 
of  entire  destruction,  continued  to  stand.  It  was  otherwise  with 
ancient  Babylon,  whose  place  can  now  hardly  be  discovered, 
because  it  possessed  none  of  God's  people. 

1  We  have  a  striking  picture  of  the  corrupt  state  of  Eome,  especially  in  the  work  of 
Salviauus,  composed  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifth  century,  de  gub.  del.  In  B.  VI.  c.  14, 
he  says:  Quae  spes  Christianis  plebibus  ante  deura  est,  quandoquidem  ex  illo  tempore  in 
urbibus  Romanis  haec  mala  non  sunt,  ex  quo  in  Barbaroruni  jure  esse  coeperunt?  Ac 
per  hoc  vitiositas  et  impuritas  quasi  germanitas  quaedam  est  Eomanorum  hominum  et 
quasi  mens  atque  natura,  quia  ibi  praecipue  vitia  ubicunque  Romana.  In  B.  VII.  p.  134: 
Prope  idem  omnes,  paeiie  uuus  gurges,  omnium  gula;  paene  unum  lupanar  omnium 
vita.  See  also  p.  137,  and  again,  p.  155:  Minime  mirum  est,  si  respublica  Romana  ali- 
quaudo  patitur  quod  jamdudum  meretur.  Haec  impuritas  in  Romanis  et  ante  Christi 
evangelium  esse  coepit,  et,  quod  gravius  est,  nee  post  Evaugelia  cessavit. 

2  Orosius  says,  in  B.  II.  c.  3 :  Hie  et  Christiani  fuerunt  qui  parcerent,  et  Christiaui 
proper  quorum  memoriam  et  in  quorum  memoria  parceretur.  And  again,  in  B.  VII.  c. 
39,  in  regard  to  the  taking  of  Rome  by  Alarich  :  Adest  Alaricus,  trepidam  Romam  obsi- 
det,  turbat,  irrumpit.  Dato  tamen  praecepto  prius,  ut  si  qui  in  saucta  loca  praecipueqiie 
in  sanctorum  Apostolorum  Petri  el  Pauli  basilicas  confugissent,  bos  imprimis  inviolatos 
securosque  esse  sinerent. 
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What  was  historically  realised  in  the  course  of  centuries  is 
in  the  prophecy  compressed  into  one  scene.  This  prophetical 
mode  of  representation  was  not  understood  by  many  of  the  older 
expositors,  who  perceived  that  imperial  Rome  was  the  object  of 
the  threatening.  Overlooking  the  difterence  between  prophecy 
and  history,  they  supposed,  that  in  the  history  some  single  event 
was  to  be  pitched  upon,  which  the  Seer  must  have  had  in  his  eye- 
Thus  Grotius  points  to  the  taking  of  Rome  under  Attila,  Bossuet 
to  the  taking  of  Rome  under  Alarich.  While  they  thus  set  in 
the  place  of  the  whole  process  that  developed  itself  in  the  history 
of  the  world  a  single  section  of  the  process,  they  gave  to  the 
advocates  of  the  view,  which  refers  all  to  the  Papacy,  an  import- 
ant advantage,  which  these  understood  well  how  to  employ.  See 
Vitringa,  for  example,  in  his  closing  remarks  on  ch.  xviii.  With 
such  weapons,  the  interpretation  that  applied  the  prophecy  to 
Papal  Rome,  was  not  to  be  driven  from  the  field. 

Ch.  xix.  5 — 10.  In  these  verses  we  have  the  porch  to  the 
building  of  ch.  xix.  11 — xx.  1 — 15.  A  voice  from  the  throne, 
the  voice  of  the  Lord  of  the  church,  calls  upon  the  whole  people 
of  God  to  praise  him,  ver.  5.  The  church  of  the  Lord  responds 
to  this  call ;  by  faith  anticipating  what  is  to  come,  she  rejoices  in 
the  thought,  that  the  kingdom  of  God  has  entered,  that  the 
mairiage  of  the  Lamb  has  come,  that  the  bride  appears  in  suit- 
able apparel,  ver.  6 — 8.  The  angel  who  stood  at  the  side  of  St 
John,  affirms  tlie  truth  of  the  facts,  which  form  the  theme  of  the 
heavenly  song  of  praise,  ver.  9.  John  is  gladdened  by  this 
glorious  message,  testifies  his  profound  regard  to  him,  who  had 
communicated  it  on  behalf  of  himself  and  the  church,  and  the 
angel  returns  his  acknowledgment,  ver.  10. — We  cannot  here 
think  of  a  continuation  of  the  preceding  song  of  praise,  which 
was  raised  over  the  destruction  of  Babylon,  seen  in  vision  as 
already  accomplished.  For,  apart  IVom  the  difi'crence  in  the 
contents,  the  preceding  scene  was  brought  to  a  proper  close. 
Hut  wc  find  in  other  parts  of  the  Apocalypse  songs  of  praise, 
which  anticipate  what  is  to  come,  comp.  xt.  2 --4,  xi.  15-18. 

Ver.  5.  And  a  voice  went  out  of  the  throne  and  said,  Praise 
our  (lod,  all  his  servants,  and  ye  that  fear  hivr,  small  and  yrcat. 
According  to  ch.  xvi.  17,  the  voice  from  the  throne  can  only  be- 
long to  him,  who  sits  upon  the  throne.     We  cannot  understand 
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it  of  God  the  Father,  as  appears  from  the  call,  "  Praise  our  God." 
So  that  the  voice  must  be  the  voice  of  Christ,  who,  according  to 
ch.  V.  6,  occupies  the  space  between  the  throne  with  the  beasts, 
and  the  elders  ;  according  to  ch.  vii.  17,  is  in  the  midst  of  the 
throne;  according  to  ch.  iii.  21,  sits  with  his  Father  *on  his 
throne ;  whence  the  throne  is  to  be  regarded  as  that  of  God  and 
of  the  Lamb,  ch.  xxii.  1,  3.  We  are  also  led  to  refer  the  voice 
to  Christ  by  comparing  ch.  xiv.  1,  where  we  find  the  company  of 
the  saints  in  an  act  of  adoration  gathered  around  their  Saviour 
after  the  attainment  of  victory  ;  and  by  ch.  xv.  3,  where  the 
Lamb  sings  with  his  people  the  song  of  redemption.  It  becomes 
the  author  of  salvation  to  his  people  to  call  upon  them  to  give 
thanks  for  it. — The  voice  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  cherubim, 
not  merely  because  they  are  not  upon  the  throne,  but  because  from 
their  whole  position  they  are  not  properly  qualified  for  addressing 
such  a  call. — It  is  of  especial  importance  to  note,  that  the  voice 
of  Christ  proceeded  from  the  throne,  as  this  betokened,  that  he 
is  equal  to  God  in  power  and  glory.  The  preceding  song  cele- 
brated a  salvation,  which,  as  exhibited  in  the  vision,  had  already 
been  accomplished.  Here  a  still  higher  salvation  must  be  cele- 
brated, which  is  contemplated  even  in  the  vision  as  future,  and 
only  begins  by  and  bye  to  unfold  itself  in  the  portions  that  follow. 
The  security,  that  this  anticipative  song  of  praise  belongs  to 
another  sphere  than  that  of  pleasant  dreams,  could  only  be  afford- 
ed by  the  true  and  proper  Godhead  of  Christ.  As  the  God  of 
Jesus  Christ  (comp.  ch.  iii.  12)  and  of  his  saints  (comp.  the  de- 
claration in  John  xx.  17,  "  I  go  to  my  Father  and  your  Father, 
to  my  God  and  your  God"),  God  manifests  himself  in  the  most 
glorious  manner,  by  conducting  the  church  through  the  severest 
conflicts  to  victory  and  final  glorification.^  In  regard  to  the 
words,  "  all  his  servants  and  ye  who  fear  him,  small  and  great," 
comp.  on  ch.  xi.  18. 

Ver.  6.  And  I  heard  as  a  voice  of  a  great  multitude,  and  as  a 
voice  of  many  waters,  and  as  a  voice  of  loud  thunder,  saying, 
Hallelujah/    For  the  Lord  our  God,  the  Almighty  has  taken 

^  The  correct  reading  is  tuj  diw  ij/xwv;  comp,  tlip  'h  "iTr!  in  Ps.  c.  4,  and  especially 
Ps.  cvi,  1,  where  tlie  Hallelujah  is  coupled  with  n-rr^'p  "iTn,  The  LXX.  have  often  alvilv 
with  the  dative ;  for  ex.  in  1  Cbrou.  xvi.  .36,  xxiii.  5.  The  reading  of  t6i'  Stdv  fi/ii~w  has 
arisen  merely  from  an  ignorance  on  tlir  part  of  copyists  regarding  the  Hebraism. 
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the  kingdom.  Bengel  :  "  Here  is  the  accomplishment  of  what 
was  called  for  in  ver.  5."  On  the  words,  "  as  a  voice  of  many 
waters  and  as  a  voice  of  loud  thunder,"  see  at  ch.  xiv.  2.  In 
regard  to  the  ^aaiXeveiv,  to  reign  —  to  take  the  government, 
see  at  ch.  xi.  17.  The  full  realization  of  the  word  is  to  be  found 
at  the  close  of  cii.  xx.  For,  there  we  see  all  hostile  powers 
lying  prostrate  in  the  dust.  The  subject  of  the  church's  song 
of  praise  is  twofold  ;  first  that  the  Almighty  has  entered  on 
the  kingdom,  (this  here),  and  then  that  the  marriage  of  the 
Lamb  is  come  (in  ver.  7  and  8.)  The  first  is  the  negative  side  ; 
the  foundation  of  the  dominion  of  God  is  the  overthrow  of  the 
enemies  (comp.  on  ch.  i.  ver.  6) ;  the  second  is  the  positive.  As 
soon  as  the  enemies  of  God  are  cast  down,  the  glorification  of 
the  church  breaks  forth.  Before  this,  immediately  after  the 
atonement  of  Clirist,  it  is  said  in  ch.  xii.  10,  "  Now  is  come  the 
kingdom  of  our  God."  What  existed  there  in  the  germ  must 
now  be  developed  and  unfolded,  and  it  is  here  anticipated  in  re- 
spect to  this  state  of  coming  development  and  unfolding.  Ch.  xi. 
17,  is  directly  parallel.  We  have  here  no  "  new  stage  of  what 
was  announced  there ;"  cannot  possibly  have  it,  as  there  already 
a  time  was  spoken  of,  when  not  merely  a  particular  phase  of  the 
worldly  power,  but  this  power  itself  was  to  fall  under  the  heavy 
stroke  of  the  Lord.  There,  however,  the  general  plan  only  was 
announced,  and  here  we  have  the  plan  filled  up. 

Ver.  7.  Let  its  be  glad  and  rejoice  and  give  him  the  glorg  ; 
for  the  marriage  of  the  Lamb  is  come,  and  his  wife  has  made  her- 
self ready.  The  words  :  let  us  rejoice  and  be  glad,  seem  to  allude 
to  those  of  our  Lord  in  Matt.  v.  12,  (comp.  1  Pet.  iv.  13.)  To 
give  honour  or  glory  to  God,  is  as  much  as,  to  ascribe  it  to  him,  to 
acknowledge  it  as  existing — comp.  on  ch.  iv.  9,  xi.  13,  xvi.  9. 
On  this  very  account,  to  give  glory,  is  at  the  same  time,  to  give 
the  glory  ;  that  glory,  namely,  which  God  has  manifested  in  the 
great  events  now  under  consideration. — That  wc  must  distinguish 
between  the  arrival  of  the  marriage  and  its  celebration,  ap- 
]>ears  from  the  added  clause,  "  and  his  wife  has  made  herself 
ready."  If  the  wife  has  first  made  herself  ready,  then  the  wedding 
cannot  yet  have  begun.  As  to  the  future,  the  song  of  praise 
merely  anticipates  what  lies  within  the  liu)itsof  this  group.  But 
the  group  reaches  no  farther  than  to  the  immediate  approach  of 
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the  wedding.  The  solemnity  itself  belongs  to  what  comes  after. 
The  marriage  is  come,  whenever  the  wedding-day  has  dawned. — 
Here,  as  always  in  the  New  Testament,  where  the  relation  of 
Christ  to  his  church  is  represented  under  the  image  of  a  bride- 
groom, as  in  John  iii.  29,  there  is  a  reference  to  the  song  of 
Solomon  (comp.  on  ch.  iii.  20.) — The  marriage  here  is  not  the 
raarriage-/easi,  as  Vitringa  falsely  infers  from  ver.  9.  Here, 
where  the  subject  of  discourse  is  the  Lamb  and  his  wife,  or  the 
church  in  its  entire  fulness,  the  marriage  is  in  its  proper  place. 
There,  where  individual  believers  are  spokeu  of,  it  is  fitly  the 
marriage-sMpj9er.  Yer.  9  alone  shews,  that  <ydfio^  here  is  the 
marriage  itself — As  over  the  transcendent  future  manifestation 
of  the  glory  of  God  there  may  be  descried  the  quiet  and  concealed 
glory,  which  he  exhibits  even  in  the  times  of  the  militant  church, 
his  reigning  now  in  tJie  midst  of  his  enemies,  so  there  is  implied 
here  the  close  internal  connection,  which  Christ  has  with  his 
church  from  the  first  foundation  of  it  onwards  through  every  dark 
and  troubled  age — comp.  Matt,  xxviii.  20,  "  I  am  with  you  always 
even  to  the  end  of  the  world,"  which  contains  in  the  background 
the  surpassing  display  of  glory,  that  is  to  be  made  to  the  trium- 
phant church.  It  is  as  if  he  then  first  brought  home  his 
hride.  In  Matt.  ix.  15,  also  the  time,  that  stretches  from  the 
death  of  Christ  to  his  return,  appears  as  a  time  of  absence  for  the 
bridegroom.  In  the  parable  of  the  ten  virgins  the  return  of  the 
bridegroom  is  in  the  first  instance  ecvpected.  According  to  2  Cor. 
xi.  2,  the  marriage  of  Christ  to  his  bride,  the  church,  is  only 
to  take  place  in  the  future.  In  Eph.  v.  25 — 27,  the  church  is 
represented  as  a  bride  adorned  for  a  future  marriage.  We  may 
learn  from  ch.  xiii.  8,  the  reason  why  Christ  appears  here  under 
the  name  of  the  Lamb.  It  is  in  Christ's  sacrifice,  in  his  bloody 
atonement,  that  his  whole  relation  to  the  church  has  its  root, 
that  the  state  of  glory  also  has  its  root,  to  which  he  leads  them. 
The  anticipative  character  of  this  doxology  discovers  itself  here 
quite  plainly.  Here  the  m^arriage  is  already  at  the  very  door. 
But  it  is  only  in  ch.  xxi.  2,  that  the  new  Jerusalem  comes  into 
view,  prepared  and  adorned  as  a  bride  for  her  husband.  We  are 
here,  therefore,  already  beyond  the  victory  of  the  ten  kings,  be- 
yond the  thousand  years,  beyond  the  last  victory  over  Gog  and 
Magog.     Those,  who  fail  to  perceive  the  anticipative  character 
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ol"  the  song,  are  driven  to  such  constrained  suppositions  as  the 
following — that  the  subject  of  discourse  here  is  not  properly  the 
marriage  union  with  the  Lamb,  but  only  an  "  antepast  for  the 
justified." — The  wife  of  the  Lamb  has  made  herself  ready.  In  a 
looser  sense,  the  betrothed  was  sometimes  called  the  wife  of  the 
bridegroom — comp.  Deut.  xxii.  24  ;  Gen.  xxix.  21 ;  Matth.  i.  20  ; 
and  here,  ch.  xxi.  9,  "Come,  I  will  shew  thee  the  bride,  the 
Lamb's  Avife."  The  making  ready  has  respect  to  the  worthy 
reception  of  the  bridegroom.  To  make  ready  for  the  coming  of 
the  bridegroom,  is  represented  in  the  parable  of  the  ten  virgins, 
as  the  great  object  of  the  church  during  the  whole  time  that  was 
to  elapse  between  the  first  and  the  second  appearance  of  the 
Lord.  And,  according  to  the  parable,  the  preparation  consists 
especially  in  having  oil  in  the  lamp — the  emblem  of  the  Holy 
Spirit — that  is,  in  having  the  name  of  Christian,  an  anointed  one, 
as  something  more  than  a  mere  name.  Special  allusion  is  made 
here  to  Matth.  xxv.  10.  Only  those  who  were  ready,  went  in 
with  the  bridegroom  to  the  m.arriage. 

Ver.  8.  And  it  was  given  to  her  to  be  arrayed  in  a  clothing  of 
jine  linen,  shining,  pure.  For  the  linen  are  the  righteousnesses  of 
the  saints.  After  the  expression,  "  it  was  given  to  her,"  we 
might  suppose,  that  by  the  white  clothing  here  was  denoted  the 
glory,  which  the  bride  was  to  receive  as  the  reward  of  her  pre- 
paration— comp.  ch.  vi.  11.  But  the  impartation  of  the  com- 
pleted glory,  which  alone  could  be  thought  of  here,  lies  beyond 
the  limits  oi'  this  group.  The  pure,  added  to  the  shining,  points 
to  the  distinction  between  washing  and  making  ivhite  in  ch.  vii. 
14.  And  all  doubt  is  removed  by  the  explanation  given,  which 
informs  us  that  by  the  shining  and  white  linen  clothing  is  meant, 
not  the  glory  of  the  saints,  but  their  excellencies.  The  reference 
to  the  activity  of  the  bride  in  the  work  of  preparation  was  already 
mentioned  in  the  declaration,  "  She  has  made  herself  ready." 
So  that  here  the  other  side  of  the  matter  might  fitly  be  exhibited. 
In  ch.  iii.  18,  also  (comp,  vii.  14),  where  the  white  garments 
likewise  denote  Christian  excellencies,  the  communication  of  the 
excellencies  is  spoken  of  as  a  gift  of  grace  from  God.  In  Eph. 
V.  25 — 27,  the  entire  preparation  of  the  church  as  the  bride  ol 
Christ,  is  represented  as  proceeding  from  Christ.  The  wedding 
garmnnt,  too,  in    Matth.   xxii.   12,  has  respect  to  the  spiritual 
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preparation  that  is  required.  Accordingly,  what  is  mentioned 
here,  stands  related  to  the  entire  preparation  as  a  part  to  the 
whole. — The  shining  denotes  the  glory  of  the  holy  life  of  the 
righteous ;  the  pure,  their  freedom  from  sin,  their  blameless  and 
unspotted  character.  From  the  explanation  subjoined  the  linen- 
clothing  signifies  the  righteousnesses^  of  the  saints.  The  rule  of 
justice  and  rectitude  for  the  saints,  according  to  Matth.  v.  17,  is 
the  law  of  Moses.  The  clothing  is  elsewhere  the  symbol  of  men's 
state — comp.  ch.  vii.  14.  By  the  righteousnesses,  therefore,  though 
primarily  they  denote  particular  actions,  there  is  yet  indicated 
here  the  whole  moral  condition,  of  which  those  particular  actions 
are  the  outward  expression.  But  let  no  one  imagine,  that  there 
can  be  the  condition  of  a  righteous  person,  where  the  actions  are 
wanting. — Allusion  is  made  to  ch.  xviii.  12,  16,  comp.  xvii.  4, 
where  the  clothing  of  the  great  whore  is  described.  There  the 
fine  linen  is  also  mentioned,  but  along  with  it  the  much-assuming 
and  much-speaking  scarlet  and  purple,  and  all,  too,  bespangled 
with  gold  and  gems  and  pearls — the  signs  and  indications  of  a 
false  pomp,  (1  Pet.  iii.  3;  Grotius :  Cultus  est  gravis  ut  matronee, 
non  pompaticus  qualis  meretricis  antea  descriptae.)  The  words  : 
and  his  wife,  as  far  as  the  end  of  ver.  8,  have  also  the  import  of 
an  impressive  admonition.  Still,  that  is  not  the  most  important 
element ;  nor  the  most  prominent,  which  is  rather  the  tendency 
of  what  is  spoken  to  administer  consolation.  The  hardest 
temptation  is  that,  which  calls  forth  the  question,  who  then  can 
be  saved ;  and  the  most  precious  promise  is  that  which  assures 
the  church,  that  in  spite  of  all  the  infirmities  of  the  flesh,  in  spite 
of  all  temptations  and  assaults,  she  shall  still  be  found  in  a  con- 
dition, wherein  she  shall  be  counted  worthy  to  meet  the  Lord  at 
his  coming,  (comp.  on  ch.  xiv.  1 — 5.) 

Ver.  9.  And  he  says  to  me.  Write,  Blessed  are  they  that  are 
called  to  the  marriage  feast  of  the  Lamb.  And  he  says  to  me, 
These  words  are  true,  (they  are  the  words)  of  God.^  That  the 
speaker  is  an  angel,  appears  from  ver.  10.     We  can  think  only 

1  AiKaiwfxa,  the  right  or  righteously  made,  signifies  first  a  leijal  decision  made  in 
accordance  with  the  rule  of  what  is  just  and  right,  then  an  action  in  accordance  with 
the  same  rule  of  what  is  just  and  right.  So,  in  cli.  xv.  4,  then  in  Koni.  v.  16, 18;  see 
Rothe's  Versuch  iiber  Rom.  v.  12—21,  p.  101. 

2  From  tlie  parallel  passage,  eb.  xxii.  6,  we  are  inclined  to  give  the  preference  to  the 
reading  ovtoi  oi  \6yoi  aXiidivol  dcri  tov  6bov.  The  true  is  liere,  as  there,  a  predi- 
cate.    To  the  scrriiifl  predicate  there,  irirTToi,  corresponds  here   the  tov   6iou,  these 
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of  the  angel  mentioned  in  ch.  xvii.  1.  For  since  then  no  other 
angel  has  spoken  to  John  ;  and  it  is  the  same  also,  who  in  ch. 
xxi.  9  shews  him  the  bride,  the  Lamb's  wife.  In  regard  to  the 
special  commission  to  write,  see  on  ch.  xiv.  13.  The  blessed- 
ness pronounced  on  those,  who  are  invited,  carries  in  its  bosom 
a  woeio  such  as  are  not  (comp.  Luke  xiv.  24  with  ver.  14  ;  Matth. 
XXV.  12;)  so  that  the  words,  "  blessed  are  they,"  etc.  contain  a 
stringent  admonition  to  put  away  with  fear  and  trembling  what- 
ever might  stand  in  the  way  of  the  admonition. — The  church  is 
the  bride  ;  its  individual  members  appear  here,  after  the  example 
of  Matth.  xxii.,  1,  ss.,  xxv.  10,  comp.  ix.  15,  as  the  guests,  who 
are  bidden  to  the  marriage  feast,  and  are  thus  admitted  to  a  par- 
ticipation in  the  joy  of  the  wedding. — The  declaration,  "  Blessed 
are  they  who  are  called  to  the  marriage  feast  of  the  Lamb," 
corresponds  to  that  in  ch.  xiv.  13,  "  Blessed  are  the  dead,  that 
die  in  the  Lord  from  henceforth."  There  the  blessedness  has 
respect  to  the  blessedness  of  heaven.  The  "  from  henceforth" 
forms  the  contrast  to  the  completion  of  God's  kingdom  ;  even 
now,  not  afterwards  merely  in  the  new  Jerusalem.  Here  we 
have  the  second  stage  of  blessedness. — By  the  second  "  and  he 
says  to  me"  what  follows  is  intentionally  cut  ofi"  from  what  im- 
mediately precedes. — The  expression,  "these  words,"  or  say- 
ings, can  only  refer  to  ver.  5 — 8.  For  the  plural  alone  decides 
against  the  reference  to  the  "  Blessed  are  they,"  etc.  The  an- 
nouncement, also,  of  the  marriage  of  the  Lamb  is  given  there  too 
indirectly  ;  and  the  benediction  by  itself  needs  no  confirmation. 
The  things  meant  are  the  great  and  consolatory  truths  of  the 
coininq  of  the  Lord's  kingdom,  of  the  marriage  of  the  Lamb,  of 
the  suitable  preparation  of  the  bride  and  her  appearance  in  the 
bright  and  pure  linen-attire  of  righteousness.  These  truths  have 
been  communicated  in  the  tbrm  of  a  song  of  praise  by  the  church 
of  the  just  made  perfect.     But  this  was  only  the  visionari/  form,  as 

snjinKS  are  true  (liny  are  llie  snyiiigH)  of  (!od.  The  rending:  ovrot  ol  \6yoi  ol  AXij- 
divol  ToD  Oiou  tlali/,  seems  to  possess  llie  clioracter  of  ii  kind  of  solution.  Tbnl  llie 
Tou  Oioii  liere  takes  llie  place  of  irio-Toi  in  cli.  xxii.  G,  is  plain  nUo  from  the  observation 
of  Hpii(,'<1,  ilmi  ilic  i\i]6iv6v  in  the  Revelation  is  only  here  put  aloiiv,  always  elsewhero 
in  connection  with  irKTTov  (comp.  iii.  IJ,  xix.  11,  xxi.  5),  or  some  other  epithet.  The 
poRsngc,  too,  ch.  xxii.  0,  serves  as  a  confiiuiation  of  the  reading  we  prefer;  it  shows 
tlinl  the  article  waj  shoved  in  before  aXtiOmoi  by  the  copyihU  :  xai  Xiyn  fiof  ypa>//oi/ 
;<Ti  uvToi  vl  \6yui  iricrot  mil  AKiiOtuoi  ilat.  This  pu.ssnge  and  ch.  xxii.  6  lire  of  moro 
impdhance  in  determining  the  right  reading  here,  as  the  three  passnges  are  VC17  closely 
related. 
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is  plainly  indicated  by  the  expression,  "  as  a  voice,"  in  ver.  6. 
Substantially,  they  were  the  sayings  of  God,  or  the  divine  reve- 
lations, which  had  been  imparted  to  the  prophet  by  the  mediation 
of  the  angel — comp.  on  ch.  i.  1. — The  emphatic  assurance  given 
of  the  truth  and  credibility  of  what  was  spoken  implies  that  here 
great  and  glorious  things  are  referred  to,  which  run  counter  to 
sight  and  reason.  When  the  church  lies  prostrate  on  the  ground, 
and  the  world  triumphs,  it  is  indeed  hard  to  believe  that  the  glory 
of  God  is  yet  to  find  its  absolute  realization.  When  Christ  seems 
to  have  altogether  cast  off  his  church,  the  whole  authority  of  God 
is  needed  to  fill  it  with  joyful  thoughts  of  a  wedding -season.  And 
when  it  is  obliged  to  utter  the  complaint.  Ah  !  my  sin  is  ever 
before  me  !  it  can  only  believe  on  God's  sure  word  of  promise  what 
is  said  here  of  being  made  ready. 

Ver.  10.  And  1  fell  before  hhn  at  his  feet  to  worship 
him.  And  he  says  to  me  :  See  thou,  do  it  not!  I  am  thy 
fellow-servant  and  of  thy  brethren,  who  have  the  testimony 
of  Jesus.  Worship  God.  For  the  testimony  of  Jesus  is  the 
Spirit  of  prophecy.  The  angel  was  to  John  the  mediator,  who 
communicated  the  joyful  message  from  the  sovereign  majesty 
of  God,  respecting  the  marriage  of  the  Lamb  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  bride  for  it.  John  forgets,  that  he  also  had  an  im- 
portant place  in  this  communication  for  the  church,  and  that 
without  the  Spirit  of  prophecy  dwelling  in  him,  the  pre-requi- 
site  condition  of  which  Avas  his  apostleship,  the  angel  should 
have  made  it  in  vain.  What  John  in  his  humility  had  forgotten, 
is  the  very  thing  which  the  angel  in  his  humility  brings  out.  Both, 
therefore,  fulfil  the  word  of  Paul  in  Rom.  xii.  10,  "  in  honour  pre- 
ferring one  another."  The  contest  between  Jesus  and  the  Bap- 
tist in  Matth.  iii.  14  is  quite  similar.  As  there  both  was  in  its 
place — the  will  of  Jesus  to  let  himself  be  baptized  by  John,  and 
the  declinature  at  first  of  the  Baptist,  who  forgot  the  dignity  of  his 
office  and  looked  only  to  the  surpassing  dignity  of  Jesus  (though 
he  very  well  knew,  that  his  declinature  could  not  be  allowed  by 
Jesus) — so  also  here  both  the  worship  of  John  and  the  "  See  thou 
do  it  not"  of  the  angel  are  in  their  place.  We  may  compare  Acts 
X.  25,  26,  where  Cornelius  falls  down  before  Peter,  while  Peter 
raises  him  up  and  says,  "  Stand  up,  for  I  also  am  a  man."  There, 
too,  both  i.s  in  keeping.     It  was  becoming  in  Cornelius  to  take 
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into  view  the  surpassing  dignity  of  Peter,  in  whose  person  the 
church  was  represented,  and  to  fulfil  the  word  spoken  in  Isa.  xlix. 
23;  it  was  becoming  in  Peter  to  give  expression  to  the  other  side 
of  the  matter,  tliat  of  the  equality  of  all  men  before  God,  the  com- 
mon ground  or  basis  on  which  individual  differences  rise. — The 
worship  was  offered  here,  as  well  on  account  of  the  information 
already  imparted,  as  on  account  of  the  farther  enlargement  to  be 
confidently  expected  after  this  general  plan.  There  is  a  corres- 
pondence between  the  worship  here  and  that  in  ch.  xxii.  8,  9. 
What  the  worship  here  anticipates,  is  there  devoutly  and  thank- 
fully contemplated  as  finished.  This  anticipative  character  of  the 
worship  here  is  a  simple  consequence  of  the  anticipative  character 
of  the  song  of  praise.  Bengel  quite  im]>ro])erly  remarks,  "It  ap- 
pears, that  John  had  taken  the  word  of  the  angel,  '  These  are 
the  true  sayings  of  God,'  for  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  vision  ; 
that  he  had  for  a  good  while  contemplated  the  worship  and  now 
sought  to  perform  it.''  It  is  quite  natural  that  John  should  pre- 
sent his  adoring  thanks  at  the  first,  though  still  only  brief  and 
preliminary  communication  of  these  soul-refreshing  facts;  the 
more  natural  the  more  clearly  he  apprehended  its  preliminary 
character. — As  John  here  did  homage  to  the  angel,  so  it  becomes 
the  church,  which  receives  through  John  this  glorious  revelation, 
to  bow  before  him  on  account  of  it,  as  also  it  behoves  John  to  say 
to  her.  See  thou  do  it  not. — It  is  manifest,  that  the  worship, 
which  John  paid,  could  imply  no  slight  on  the  divine  prerogative, 
both  from  the  personal  character  of  St  John,  and  from  the  very 
tender  and  almost  imploring  tone  of  the  angel's  dissuasion.  The 
common  distinction  between  the  civil  and  the  religious  prosky- 
nesis  (worship)  is  not  m'cH  grounded.  The  true  distinction  lies 
between  the  i>roskyncsis,  which  is  due  to  God,  whether  jiaid  di- 
rectly or  to  those  who  bear  his  image,  his  representatives,  the  pos- 
sessors of  his  gifts  and  offices  ;  and  the  proskynesis,  which  is 
yielded  luiihoul  and  in  opposition  to  God.  The  God  of  the  Bible 
will  be  honoured  in  those,  who  bear  his  image,  and  who  fulfil  his 
offices  ;  lie  will  be  honoured  in  father  and  mother,  in  the  men  of 
grey  liairs  (Lev.  xix.  32),  in  princes  (Ex.  xxii.  27),  in  judges 
(l)cut  i.  1 7  ;  Ex.  xxi.  6,  xxii.  7,  8),  and  hence  also  in  his  heavenly 
messengers.  It  is  godless  to  refuse  this  honour,  and  its  natural  ex- 
pression in  the  bending  of  the  body,  under  the  pretext  that  it  be- 
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longs  only  to  God.  It  is  to  be  avoided  only  where  there  is  some 
danger,  that  the  instrument  of  divine  glory  shall  have  an  inde- 
pendent honour  ascribed  to  it.  But  in  the  present  connection  no- 
thing of  this  nature  is  to  be  imagined.  The  honour,  that  is 
here  ascribed  to  John,  consists  in  his  receiving  from  Jesus  the  tes- 
timony, that  he  had  the  Spirit  of  prophecy  :  where  the  Spirit  is, 
there  God  is.  But  the  angel  is  only  John's  fellow-servant. — The 
angel  describes  himself  as  the  fellow-servant  of  John  and  of  his 
brethren,  who  have  the  testimony  of  Jesus.  The  testimony  of 
Jesus  is  the  testimony  which  Jesus  delivers.  According  to  the 
point  of  view  taken  in  the  Apocalypse  the  testifier  is  always  pro- 
perly Christ — comp.  at  ch.  i.  2,  vi.  9.  In  a  looser  sense  every 
true  Christian  has  the  testimony  of  Jesus  ;  to  be  a  Christian  and 
to  be  a  witness  are  coincident ;  comp.  ch.  vi.  9,  xii.  17.  But  the 
witness-bearing  exists  in  its  highest  degree  in  apostles  and  pro- 
phets :  they  are  in  the  fullest  and  highest  sense  those,  who  have 
the  testimony  of  Jesus.  According  to  Acts  i.  8  the  witnessing 
office  was  by  the  Lord  himself  committed  pre-eminently  to  the 
Apostles.  In  ch.  xvii.  6  of  this  book  the  witnesses  of  Jesus  cor- 
respond to  the  prophets  in  ch,  xviii.  24.  In  ch.  xi.  3  the  witnes- 
ses appear  in  public  as  prophecying.  In  ch.  i.  2,  it  is  said  of  John, 
that  he  has  "  testified  of  the  word  of  God  and  the  testimony  of 
Jesus."  Now,  that  the  witnesses  of  Jesus  are  spoken  of  here  in 
the  latter  sense,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  In  ch.  xxii.  8,  after  John 
had  received  from  the  angel  the  full  exhibition  of  what  was  here 
presented  to  him  in  its  general  outline,  he  again  falls  down  to  wor- 
ship him.  It  is  said  there  in  ver.  9,  "  I  am  thy  fellow-servant, 
and  of  thy  brethren,  the  prophets. '''  The  prophets  there  corres- 
pond to  those,  who  are  here  said  to  have  the  testimony  of  Jesus. 
Farther,  even  the  word  here,  "I  am  thy  fellow- servant,"  shows, 
the  subject  of  discourse  cannot  be  Christians,  but  only  God's  ser- 
vants in  his  kingdom.  The  angels  are  servants  of  God  as  to  their 
office.  Therefore  the  persons,  whose  fellow-servants  they  are, 
must  be  contemplated  with  respect  to  their  office,  their  mission 
(the  names  of  angels  and  of  apostles  are  alike  in  meaning.)  Comp. 
in  regard  to  the  apostles  as  servants  of  God,  on  ch.  i.  1.  Then, 
that  John  here  is  regarded,  not  as  a  Christian,  but  as  a  prophet 
and  an  apostle,  and  that  his  brethren,  who  have  the  testimony  of 
Jesus,  are  not  Christians,  but  prophets,  appears  from  ch.  xxii.  6, 
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"  And  the  Lord,  the  God  of  tlie  Spirits  of  the  prophets,  has  sent 
his  angel,  to  shew  to  his  servants,  the  x>rophets,  what  must  come 
to  pass."  Finally,  all  doubt  is  removed  by  the  explanation  given 
in  this  passage  itself.  According  to  it,  '•  those  who  have  the 
testimony  of  Jesus,"  is  as  much  as,  those  who  have  the  Spirit  of 
prophecy.  With  perfect  justice,  therefore,  does  Bossuet  remark, 
"  that  the  angel  rejects  the  worship  in  order  to  place  the  aposto- 
lical and  prophetical  ministry  on  a  footing  with  that  of  angels." — 
The  word  here  "worship  God,"  has  nothing  in  common  with  that 
quoted  by  our  Lord,  "  Thou  shalt  worship  the  Lord  thy  God,  and 
him  only  shalt  thou  serve."  This  is  directed  only  against  those, 
who  would  worship  a  power,  that  sets  itself  up  in  rivalry  with 
God  and  is  opposed  to  him.  Here,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  merely 
God's  grace  and  office  that  are  worshipped  in  the  angel.  The  dis- 
suasion is  not  based  on  the  consideration,  that  the  worship 
trenches  on  God's  glory,  but  on  the  consideration,  that  it  trenches 
on  John's  honour.  It  is  as  if  it  Mere  said,  go  directly  to  God  with 
thy  worship,  so  that  thou  mayest  not  throw  into  the  shade  the 
glorious  dignity  bestowed  on  thee,  and  represented  by  thee.  If 
the  worship  had  at  all  interfered  with  the  glory  of  God,  John 
would  certainly  never,  in  the  face  of  the  angel's  dissuasive,  have 
repeated  it  a  second  time  ;  supposing  him  to  have  been,  on  the  first 
occasion  (which,  however,  is  not  conceivable)  carried  into  it  by  a 
sudden  surprisal.^ — The/o)*  introduces  the  reason,  on  account  of 
which  the  angel  had  spoken  of  a  fes/<»?0)ij/ of  Jesus.  It  stands 
in  this,  that  the  testimony  of  Jesus,  which  alone  could  here  be 
made  account  of,  is  all  one  with  the  Spirit  of  prophecy.  That 
the  testimony  concerning  Christ  is  at  the  same  time  the  testi- 
mony of  Christ,  and  prophecij  has  its  source  in  the  Spirit  of 
prophecy — these  correspond  to  each  other.  Christ  testifies  in 
the  prophets  through  his  Spirit  (1  Tct.  i.  11.)  That  these  last 
words  have  been  so  much  misunderstood,  is  a  mere  consequence 
of  the  meaning  of  the  testimony  of  Jesus,  in  the  immediately  pre- 
ceding clause,  having  been  incorrectly  explained.  The  sense 
would  have  been  the  same,  if  it  had  been  said  in  the  discourse  of 
the  angel  himself:  those  who  have  the  testimony  of  Jesus,  thai  is 
the  Spirit  of  prophecy. 

I  The  right  vinw  was  given  hyOrotius:  non  dicit  irpoffKui'ijfffi'  soli  deo  liciie  exhi- 
beri,  rppiigiiut  iiiim  titUi  vetno  historia,  nod  bunigur  ngil,  ul  si  quia  collegno  diiat,  scrvft 
hiinc  honorem  regi. 
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THE  VICTORY  OF  CHRIST  OVER  THE  TEN    KINGS. 
(Ch.  xix.  11—21.) 

Christ  appears  at  the  head  of  his  heavenly  hosts,  in  the  full 
glory  of  his  nature,  which  is  described  at  length  by  the  holy  Seer  ; 
so  that  it  was  from  the  first  clear  what  those  had  to  expect, 
against  whom  he  went  forth  to  battle,  ver.  11 — 16.  This  is  still 
more  expressly  announced  by  the  angel,  who  stands  in  the  sun, 
and  calls  the  birds  to  a  feast  on  the  corpses,  ver.  17,  18.  The 
description  of  the  battle  is  as  remarkable  for  its  brevity,  as  that  of 
Christ  is  for  its  length  ;  quite  naturally,  as  there  can  properly  be 
no  sustained  conflict  against  him,  who  slays  with  the  breath  of  his 
mouth.  According  to  ver.  19  the  beast  and  the  kings  of  the 
earth  are  assembled  together  with  their  hosts  to  fight  against 
Christ.  But  presently  in  ver.  20,  21,  the  beast  and  his  assistant, 
the  false  prophet,  are  seized  and  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire,  and  a 
great  slaughter  takes  place  on  the  human  enemies  of  Christ. 

The  kings  of  the  earth  under  the  command  of  the  beast  are 
described  as  the  opponents  of  Christ  in  ver.  19.  By  ver.  15,  these 
kings  are  to  be  regarded  as  lieatlienish  ;  which  accords  with  their 
subordination  to  the  beast,  as  the  beast  certainly  denotes  the  un- 
godly power  of  the  world  in  its  heathen  state.  The  more  parti- 
cular account  of  these  kings  is  to  be  found  in  what  had  been  writ- 
ten previously  of  them. 

This  group,  which  represents  the  victory  of  Christ  over  the 
three  enemies,  first  addresses  itself  to  the  victory  over  the  beast. 
This  beast  has  seven  heads,  denoting  the  seven  phases  of  the 
worldly  power  in  its  ungodly  heathen  state.  Of  these  seven 
heads /ve  had  already  fallen  before  the  time  of  the  Seer  (ch.  xvii. 
10)  :  the  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  Chaldean,  Medo-Persian,  Grecian. 
The  fall  of  the  sixth  head,  the  Roman,  under  whose  tyranny 
the  church  groaned  in  the  time  of  John,  has  been  delineated  at 
length  in  the  preceding  portion  ;  it  had  to  give  way  to  the  present. 
According  to  ch.  xvii.  12,  ss.,  this  present  must  be  introduced 
through  the  seventh  head  with  ten  horns,  which  denote  ten  kings, 
the  seventh  phase  of  the  worldly  power  in  its  heathen  state, 
which  was  not,  like  the  earlier  ones,  to  have  a  united  character, 
VOL.  II.  r 
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but  to  be  a  (Z/i'/(?e(/ sovereignty.  These  ten  kings  are  the  only  powers 
in  amity  with  the  beast,  and  in  hostility  to  Christ,  which  still 
remain  on  the  field  ;  the  only  ones,  therefore,  which  can  be  under- 
stood here  under  the  kings  of  the  earth.  Their  war  with  Christ 
and  their  overthrow  has  already  been  described  in  ch.  xvii.  14. 
It  has  also  been  expressly  said  in  ch.  xvii.  11,  that  with  their 
overthrow  the  beast  goes  into  perdition  (corap.  ver.  20  of  thisch.), 
which  may  also,  indeed,  be  understood  of  itself,  since  the  beast 
has  only  seven  heads,  and  its  continued  existence,  after  the 
seventh  and  last  has  fallen,  is  not  conceivable.  The  ungodly 
power  of  the  world  exists  only  in  its  particular  phases. 

But  now  the  question  may  be  asked,  of  what  sort  is  the  battle 
of  Christ,  that  is  here  described,  against  the  destroyers  of  the 
Roman  empire,  or,  as  history  has  determined,  the  Germanic 
tribes.  We  cannot  think  of  the  quiet  effective  power  of  the 
word,  to  which  allusion  is  made  in  ch.  xvii.  14.  There  is  here, 
we  are  rather  to  conceive,  a  second  power  brought  into  view, 
which  always  goes  hand  in  hand  with  that  of  the  word.  It  holds 
with  nations,  as  with  individuals,  that  they  only  who  suffer  in  the 
flesh  cease  from  sin  ;  that  they  only  who  are  chastised,  exercise 
themselves  to  repentance  ;  that  the  way  into  the  kingdom  of  God 
is  only  through  much  tribulation ;  that  the  wine-press  alone 
brings  out  the  wine  ;  that  the  seed  of  the  divine  word  takes  root 
merely  in  such  fields  as  have  been  opened  up  by  the  plough  of 
Go<rs  judgments.  Every  thing  here  bears  the  impress  of  anger ; 
all  points  to  blood  and  death  ;  an<l  however  certainly  this  occu- 
pies but  the  forogrouiul,  however  certainly  there  lies  concealed 
behind  the  clouds  of  wrath,  the  sun  of  divine  grace  (which  ch. 
xvii.  14  alone  sufliciently  ]>roves),  we  are  not  by  any  means  on 
that  account  to  put  it  aside.  The  eyes  of  Christ  are  as  a  flame 
of  fire ;  the  sword,  which  goes  out  of  his  mouth  ;  his  iron  rod, 
his  garments  stained  with  blood,  the  wine-press  of  his  wrath, 
which  he  treads — all  i)lainly  indicate,  that  the  mission  of  Christ 
here  is  one  more  immediately  of  wrath  and  judgment.  John, 
however,  has  himself  furnished  us  with  a  key.  The  commence- 
ment of  the  description  of  Christ's  appearance  here,  in  ch.  xix. 
11,  ])re8ents  an  intentional  verbal  reference  to  ch.  vi.  2.  This 
reference,  therefore,  must  indicate  that  the  battle  of  Christ  de- 
scri))ed  her')   bears  the  same  character  as  the  former  one.     T5ut 
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there  the  weapons  of  Christ's  warfare  are  hunger,  pestilence,  and 
especially  hloody  discord.  If  we  take  into  account  the  history  of 
the  times,  when  the  northern  tribes  roved  about,  a  long  series  of 
scenes  will  present  themselves  to  our  view,  in  which  the  contents 
of  this  vision  passed  into  reality.  A  heavy  oppression,  for  ex- 
ample, on  the  part  of  the  Hunns,  was  the  occasion  of  the  western 
Goths  being  converted  to  Christianity  (Kortiim,  p.  40.)  Attila, 
too,  was  for  the  Germanic  tribes  "  the  scourge  of  God."  The 
battle-field  alone  in  the  plain  of  Chalons  was  covered  with 
162,000  bodies.  And  how  many  other  battles  and  distresses  are 
not  recorded  in  the  history  of  that  time,  by  which  every  thing 
was  done  to  break  the  hardness  of  the  German  nations,  and 
soften  their  spirit !  How  much,  for  example,  had  the  eastern 
Goths  to  suffer  in  Italy  from  the  Franks  !  It  is  said,  "  Frightful 
was  the  distress  of  many  regions  ;  in  the  country  of  the  Picen- 
tians,  50,000  men  were  starved  with  hunger  ;  many,  who  bent 
forwards  to  spoil  dead  bodies,  themselves  fell  down  dead,  nay 
even  killed  one  another  to  obtain  food."  The  German  duke 
Leuthar,  who  broke  in  upon  Italy  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth 
century  with  a  great  marauding  host,  "  died  of  pestilence  with 
the  greater  part  of  his  men  in  the  Venetian  territory  ;  many  of 
them  even  went  mad,  and,  like  the  duke  himself,  gnawed  their 
own  flesh." 

Ver  11.  And  I  saw  heaven  opened,  and  behold  a  ivhite 
horse,  and  he  that  sat  thereon  was  called  faithful  and  true, 
and  in  righteousness  he  judges  and  makes  war.  Heaven 
is  opened,  so  that  the  heavenly  captain  may  descend  from 
thence  upon  the  earth  with  his  hosts.  In  ch.  iv.  1,  heaven  was 
opened,  that  John  might  ascend  to  heaven,  in  order  to  learn 
there  the  secret  things  of  God.  What  would  the  earth  have 
been,  and  what  would  it  become,  if  heaven  had  not  been  still 
further  opened  for  both  purposes  !  if  it  had  no  more  been  possible 
to  have  such  goings  up  and  comings  down  !  The  difference  be- 
tween it  and  hell  would  then  have  been  abolished. — What  comes 
from  heaven  against  the  earth,  obtains  an  easy  victory.  Christ's 
kingdom  is  not  of  this  world.  He,  therefore,  is  irresistible  when 
he  goes  forth  in  defence  of  his  kingdom.  "  The  men  of  the 
earth"  give  way  before  him,  who  comes  down  from  heaven,  and 

are  found  lighter  than  a  feather. — That  he  who  sits  upon  the 

r2 
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white  horse  is  no  other  than  Christ,  is  put  beyond  a  doubt  by  the 
parallel  passage,  ch.  vi.  2,  *'  And  I  saw,  and  behold  a  white  horse, 
and  he  that  sat  on  him  had  a  bow,  and  a  crown  was  given  him, 
and  he  marched  forth  conquering,  and  that  he  might  conquer." 
The  white  horse  points  here,  as  it  did  also  there,  at  once  to  the 
glory  of  the  person  and  to  its  manifestations.  The  white  horse 
forms  the  contrast  to  the  ass  in  Matt.  xxi.  His  first  coming 
into  the  world  was  in  the  form  of  meekness,  the  second  will 
be  terrible,  the  cause  of  great  pain  to  the  ungodly.  The  white 
horse  constantly  appears  anew,  where  the  loiuly  form  of  the 
Saviour  has  been  misapprehended  and  despised,  where  he  has 
not  been  opened  to  when  knocking  at  the  door. — He,  who  sits 
upon  the  horse,  is  called  faithful  and  true.  The  names  of  Christ 
in  this  vision  are  in  all /owr.  He  is  called  faithful  and  true  ;  he 
has  a  name  written,  which  he  alone  knows ;  his  name  is  called, 
the  Word  of  God ;  he  has  a  name  written,  King  of  kings,  and 
Lord  of  lords.  Before  this  sacred  number  four,  the  earth,  whose 
signature  is  four,  must  tremble.  That  Christ  is  designated  the 
true,  raises  him  far  above  the  level  of  humanity,  it  bespeaks 
almightiness  and  essential  Godhead  (comp.  at  ch.  iii.  7,  vi.  10, 
XV.  3,  xvi.  7.)  This  holds  also  of  the  name  faithful.  Absolute 
faithfulness  or  credibility  pre-supposes  omnipotence.  All  men 
lie  (Ps.  cxvi.  11) ;  they  all  disappoint  the  confidence  that  is  re- 
posed in  them,  and  leave  in  the  lurch  those  who  exercise  it,  (Ps. 
Ixii.  0,  cviii.  12.)  "  It  is  better  to  trust  in  the  Lord,  than  to 
put  confidtMice  in  men,"  (Ps.  cxviii.  8.)  The  Lord  ajipears  here, 
as  in  all  Scripture,  as  alone  faithful  and  wortliy  of  confidence. 
Christ's  faithfulness  and  truth  take  from  his  enemies  all  hope  of 
victory,  and  from  his  jjcople  all  fear  of  defeat.  The  words,  "  and 
in  righteousness,"  etc.,  are  not  a  component  part  of  the  name, 
but  they  continue  further  the  description  of  the  nature  and  action, 
that  is  involved  in  the  name.  He  judges  and  wars  in  rifihteoiis- 
ncs8,  whose  property  it  is  to  give  to  every  one  his  own  ;  why, 
then,  should  his  church  despond  !  how  should  his  enemies  fear 
and  tremble  !  Parallel  is  Ps.  xlv.  4,  where  the  divine  hero  goes 
forth,  "on  account  of  truth  and  meekness — righteousness,"  that  is, 
in  behalf  of  those,  who  possess  these  excellencies,  for  the  protec- 
tion and  deliverance  of  the  true,  the  meek,  the  righteous.  The 
jwhjin'j  has  precedence  of  the  warring,  to  distinguish  Christ's 
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waning  from  that  of  men,  which  so  often  proceeds  from  irritated 
passion,  and  in  this  always  has  its  foundation.  Bengel :  "  In 
the  world  one  is  often  a  judge  and  no  warrior,  or  a  warrior  and 
no  judge.     But  Christ  is  a  judge  and  a  warrior." 

Ver.  12.  But  his  eyes  are  as  aflame  of  Jire,  and  on  Ms  head 
many  diadems,  and  he  has  a  name  written,  which  no  one  knows 
but  himself.  In  the  description  given  of  Christ  in  ch.  i.,  the 
clothing  was  first  mentioned  in  ver.  13,  then  the  uncovered 
parts  in  ver.  14,  15 ;  here  the  reverse  order  is  followed.  The 
eyes  as  a  flame  of  fire  denote  the  energetic  character  of  the 
punitive  righteousness  of  Christ:  the  eye,  flashing  indignation, 
(comp.  on  ch.  i.  14.)  Bengel;  "  A  mortal  man  has  often  in  the 
presence  of  others  a  fiery,  sparkling,  piercing  power  in  his  eyes, 
as  it  is  known  of  kings,  that  they  have  sometimes  with  their 
eyes  frightened  people  to  death.  What,  then,  must  it  be,  when 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  directs  upon  his  enemies  the  glance  of  his 
eyes  !  Shaking  and  trembling  shall  seize  them  before  they  feel 
the  sword.  The  anger,  which  flashes  from  his  eyes,  at  once 
smites  the  enemies  to  the  ground,  and  the  boldest  spirits  then 
become  the  most  faint-hearted."  The  diadems  on  the  head  of 
Christ  correspond  to  the  crown  in  ch.  vi.  2,  xiv.  14.  Their  mani- 
foldness  corresponds  to  the  name  :  King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of 
lords,  in  ver.  16,  and  carries  respect  to  the  diadems  on  the  ten 
horns  of  the  beast,  in  ch.  xiii.  1.  The  one  with  his  many  dia- 
dems is  superior  to  the  ten,  who  have  each  but  their  one.  When 
any  one  is  discouraged  by  the  diadems  of  the  ten  kings,  let  him 
look  to  the  one  bright  head  with  the  many  diadems — to  him, 
who  has  all  power  committed  to  him  in  heaven  and  on  earth. 
That  Christ  has  many  diadems,  has  been  clearly  proved  by  his 
having  conquered  the  whole  of  the  earlier  phases  of  the  heathen 
worldly  power,  from  Pharaoh  downwards.  Several  expositors 
have  thought,  that  the  many  diadems  here  hold  a  still  closer 
relationship  to  that  previous  conquering  ;  that  they  are  those  of 
the  already  vanquished  kings ;  appealing  to  2  Sam.  xii.  30, 
where  David  invests  himself  with  the  crown  of  the  conquered 
king  of  the  Ammonites,  and  to  1  Mace.  xi.  13,  where  Ptolemy  is 
represented  as  putting  on  two  crowns,  that  of  the  kingdom  of 
Egypt,  and  that  of  the  kingdom  of  Asia.  The  many  diadems 
would  in  that  case  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  garments  dipt  in 
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blood.  He  who  has  so  many  diadems  already,  will  soon,  and 
without  difficulty,  add  to  them  those,  which  still  shine  so  proudly 
on  the  heads  of  his  enemies.  If  the  diadems,  however,  were  to 
be  regarded  as  so  precisely  those  of  the  conquered  kings,  it  would 
probably  have  been  more  distinctly  intimated. — Just  as  the  many 
diadems  form  the  consolatory  contrast  to  the  ten  diadems  in  ch. 
xiii.  1,  which  are  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  him,  against 
whom  this  contest  is  waged,  so  the  names  of  blasphemy  [i.e.,  the 
names,  by  which  an  independent  dominion  is  usurped  over  the 
earth,  and  which  being  written  upon  the  heads  of  the  beast,  con- 
sequently were  on  the  seventh  head  also,  with  which  the  conflict 
is  now  maintained),  must  become  blanched  before  the  name  of 
Christ,  which  no  one  knows  but  himself.  John  sees  the  name,  it 
appears  tvritten,  but  he  can  neither  read,  nor  express  it.  So 
much  only  he  discerns,  that  it  is  a  name  of  transcendent  glory, 
and  this  for  the  very  reason,  that  he  is  too  much  blinded  by  its 
splendour,  either  to  read  or  express  it.  "  No  one  knows  the 
Son,  but  only  the  Father"  (Matth.  xi.  27)  ;  the  church,  however, 
may  know  his  surpassing  glory,  though  she  cannot  measure  it. 
Tills  name,  which  no  one  knows  but  he  himself,  corresponds  to 
the  supreme  dignity,  which,  in  the  Gospel  of  Jolin,  is  ascribed  to 
Christ,  which  assumes  the  essential  unity  of  the  Son  with  the 
Father,  (ch  x.  30,  38.)  Several  expositors  have  entirely  erred  liere 
in  thinking  of  a  ])articular  name,  the  greater  number  of  the 
Word  of  God.  While,  in  point  of  fact,  the  ftithomless  depth  of 
the  matter  is  intended,  this  still  obtains  for  itself  a  kind  of  body 
in  the  vision,  since  the  name  is  made  to  appear  as  an  unknown 
one.  We  are  led  also  to  the  same  result  by  the  fundamental 
passage  of  the  Old  Testament.  In  Judg.  xiii.  Manoah  asks 
the  angel  of  the  Lord,  the  Logos,  who  appeared  to  him,  after 
his  name.  He  answers  in  ver.  18,  "  Why  askest  thou  after 
my  name,  and  it  is  wonderful?" — transcending  the  ])ower  of 
human  comprehension.  The  new  name  also  of  believers  in  ch. 
ii.  27  is  no  definite  one.  Bcngel :  "  This  alone  is  suflicient  to 
impart  joy  to  those  who  in  truth  rejoice  in  liini,  that  they  know 
they  have  a  Captain  who  has  a  name  known  only  to  liimself." 
Ufsidcs,  the  name  which  no  one  knows  is  only  o)te  among  the 
many  names  of  Christ.  Unfathomable  depth  is  but  one  side  of 
Christ's  nature      The  otlier  .side  is  aeres.sjMo  to  his  church.      A 
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great  part  of  his  riches  is  clearly  apprehended  by  her.  But  he 
could  not  be  her  Saviour  if  this  apprehension  embraced  all  sides — 
if  the  mystery  vanished,  before  which  she  ought  to  wonder  and 
adore.  It  is  not  expressly  said  where  the  name  was  written.  But 
from  the  preceding  context  we  naturally  think  of  the  head,  and 
the  contrast  between  it  and  the  names  of  blasphemy  on  the  heads 
of  the  beast  leads  to  the  same  conclusion.  To  the  head  also  be- 
longs the  proper  ZteacZ-name,  the  name  which  expresses  fully 
the  nature.  More  particularly  still  we  are  to  think  of  the  fore- 
head, where  of  old  the  high-priest  bore  the  name  of  the  Lord,  to 
whom  he  belonged  ;  where  the  just  made  perfect  have  the  name 
of  Christ  and  his  Father  written,  according  to  ch.  xiv.  1,  and  the 
worshippers  of  the  beast,  according  to  ch.  xiii.  7,  have  his  name  ; 
where  Babylon,  too,  according  to  ch.  xvii.  15,  bears  her  name  ; 
and  finally,  where  the  distinguishing  characteristics  come  promi- 
nently to  view.i 

Ver.  13.  And  he  is  clothed  with  a  garment  dipt  in  blood, 
and  his  name  was  called'^  the  Word  of  God.  The  gar- 
ment dipt  in  blood  points  to  Isai.  Ixiii.  1 — 3,  comp.  here  ch. 
xiv.  20.  The  blood,  according  to  this  passage,  which  is  also 
alluded  to  in  ver.  15,  is  that  of  the  enemies  of  God's  people.  The 
divine  hero  has  already  vanquished  six  phases  of  the  ungodly 
power  of  the  world,  and  has  thereby  given  a  sure  pledge  of  the 
destruction  of  the  seventh,  against  which  he  now  goes  forth. 
Bengel :  "  All  his  enemies  must  fall  before  him,  and  contribute  to 
the  renown  of  his  might.  Thus  they  still  yield  some  profit."  The 
name,  "  the  Word  of  God,"^  must  be  used  here  with  reference  to 
the  clothing.  Otherwise  ver.  14  is  incomprehensible.  The  tran- 
sition from  Christ  to  his  army  is  there  made  through  the  medium 

1  The  reading,  l)(wv  ovo/xaTa  ytypafx^iva  Kal  ouoixa  ysypufj.fx.ivoi',  which  Tischen- 
dorf  has  received  iuto  the  text,  is  without  doubt  the  product  of  two  readings.  Its  origin 
admits  of  less  doubt,  as  tljere  exists  also  the  reading  oi/o/xaTa  ytypafxfxiva  a.  Oifeuce 
was  taken  at  the  origiual  ovofxa  yzypa^iixivov  on  account  of  the  numerous  diadems> 
unler  the  impression  that  these  must  have  names  written  on  them.  Bengel  already 
remarks,  Pluralem  propere  arreptum  librarius,  ut  videtur,  noluit  delere,  neqne  singula- 
rem  espungere  :  itaque  conjuxit. 

2  The  reading  that  is  by  much  the  best  supported  is  /cot  KiKki^Tano  ovofxa  aurov  ;  but 
Luther  followed  the  reading  KaXslrai.  The  perfect  indicates  that  the  name  was  even 
now  an  old  one. 

3  Thei-e  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  should  render  the  name  so.  For  Xo'yos  tou  Btuij, 
wherever  it  occurs  besides  in  the  New  Testament,  means  "  the  Word  of  God,"  and  espe- 
cially does  so  in  the  Apocalypse  ;  comp.  ch.  i.2,  9,  vi.  9,  xx.  4. 
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of  the  clothing  ;  and  the  statement  respecting  his  name  here  can- 
not interrupt  this  connection  ;  it  can  onhj  contain  what  must 
serve  for  an  explanation  of  the  clothing.  Now  a  bridge  be- 
tween the  clothing  and  the  name  is  sup])lied  by  Ilcb.  iv.  12, 
"  For  the  Word  of  God  is  quick  and  powerful,  and  sharjier  than  a 
two-edged  sword,  and  pierces  even  to  the  dividing  asunder  of  soul 
and  spirit,  and  joints  and  marrow  ;"  comp.  in  regard  to  the  pas- 
sage on  ch.  i.  IG.  By  this  the  name  appears  as  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  apparel.  To  both  the  destroying  character  is  common  ; 
both  announce  Christ  as  the  mighty  warrior,  whom  nothing  of  a 
created  nature  is  able  to  oppose.  AVhat  the  Word  of  God  is  able 
to  accomplish  is  shewn  by  the  first  chapter  of  sacred  Scripture. 
By  it  heaven  and  earth  were  called  into  being  (Ps.  xxxiii.  6.)  If 
Christ  is  the  personal  Word  of  God — if  everything,  which  else  is 
called  God's  word,  is  but  a  single  fragment  of  his  nature — how 
should  it  ever  be  imagined  that  anything  created  could  possibly 
stand  before  him  ?  At  the  terrible  sound  of  this  name  the  ten 
kings  must  disperse  like  light  froth.  Bengel :  "  It  is  not  said 
here,  His  name  is  called  Jesus  ;  for  he  manifests  himself  here, 
not  as  the  Saviour  of  his  people,  but  as  the  destroyer  of  his 
enemies.  He  will,  thereibre,  be  called  here  by  that  name,  which 
is  older  than  the  name  Jesus.  The  name  Jesus  especially  un- 
folds his  grace,  and  the  name,  the  Word  of  God,  his  majesty. 
How  dec])  must  that,  which  is  indicated  by  this  name,  lie  in  the 
unsearchable  Godhead?  A  man's  word  is  not  only  that  which 
he  expresses  with  his  lips,  and  causes  to  be  heard  by  the  car, 
but  that  also  which  he  has  within  himself  in  his  mind,  and  pro- 
duces in  his  thoughts.  If  this  internal  word  did  not  exist,  it 
(;ould  not  be  brought  forth  into  any  form  of  speech  or  utterance. 
If  even  man's  word  is  thus  inward,  how  profound  must  be  the  seat 
of  God's  word,  beyond  any  comprehension  of  ours,  and  what 
emotions  shouhl  it  stir,  as  often  as  it  is  declared,  in  respect  to 
the  creation  or  to  the  other  works  and  witnesses  of  God,  God 
speaks,  the  Lord  testifies,  etc.  Against  him,  whose  name  is  the 
Word  of  God,  all  his  enemies,  and  in  particular  the  beast,  are  but 
as  stubble  to  the  fire.  With  the  spirit  or  breath  of  his  lips  he  will 
slay  the  wicked,  Isai.  xi.  4.  And  no  sinner  or  liar  can  anywhere 
stand  before  him."  We  are  not,  with  Do  Wctto,  to  understand 
by  the  Word  of  God  liiin  "  who  has  revealed  tlio  Wor<l  of  (Jod,  and 
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indeed  first  as  doctrine,  then  as  prophecy."  For  in  that  case  this 
name  would  be  appropriated  to  Christ  as  the  most  perfect  teacher. 
But  it  is  against  the  character  of  this  whole  section,  in  which 
only  a  polemical  name  suits  one  that  threatens  destruction  ;  also 
against  the  connection  with  what  immediately  precedes,  and 
against  John  i.  (Vitringa  :  Id  vero  alienum  est  ab  oratione  Jo- 
hannis,  qui  rov  \6yov  jam  ante  condita  saecula  ait  fuisse  in  sinu 
patris  et  apud  patrem.)  By  the  name  of  the  Word  of  God  Christ 
appears  in  the  writings  of  John  only  here,  in  ch.  i.  of  his  Gos- 
pel, and  in  the  beginning  of  his  first  epistle.  The  composition  of 
the  Apocalypse  by  St  John  derives  no  small  support  from  this, 
and  all  attempts  have  been  in  vain  to  set  it  aside.  Some  have 
sought  to  distinguish  between  the  use  of  the  expression  here  and 
in  the  other  writings  of  John,  by  alleging  that  here  the  Logos  or 
Word  of  God  is  spoken  of,  as  if  there  also  the  Word  could  be  any 
thing  but  the  Word  of  God,  and  as  if  here  that  were  not  indispen- 
sable, which  is  there  supplied  by  the  connection.  "The  name 
(writes  Koslin,  p.  184)  is  primarily  ascribed  to  him  only  in  his 
exalted  state,  and  now  indeed  first  there,  and  inasmuch  as  he 
comes  down  to  the  earth  in  the  capacity  of  an  avenging  judge." 
As  if  Christ  could  become  the  Word  of  God  in  the  course  of  time  ; 
as  if  the  name  itself  did  not  point  to  a  necessity  in  the  divine 
nature  existing  even  from  eternity  ;  as  if  Christ,  because  he  is  the 
Word  of  God,  and,  inasmuch  as  he  is  so,  must  not  have  been  in 
the  beginning  with  God  !  Christ  is  not  the  Word  of  God  as  the 
one,  "  who  renders  the  divine  will  efficient  outwardly  or  upon  the 
earth,"  but  because  he  is  the  W^ord  of  God  he  does  this  also  among 
other  things,  he  throws  down  the  kings  of  the  earth  with  that  same 
omnipotence  by  which  he  originally  called  the  earth  into  exist- 
ence. John,  Lticke  conceives,  does  not  call  the  "  historical 
Christ"  simpliciter  the  Word,  as  if  the  name  here  did  not,  pre- 
cisely as  the  name  Michael,  in  ch.  xii.,  designate  Christ  in  respect 
to  his  divine  nature,  in  which  alone  there  was  to  be  found  the 
security  for  his  last  victory  over  an  ungodly  world.  The  allega- 
tion, besides,  that  the  expression  is  here  "  copied,  not  that  ori- 
ginally of  John,"  has  been  already  disproved,  by  the  considera- 
tion that  the  name  of  the  Word  of  God  here,  though  used  essen- 
tially in  the  same  signification  as  in  the  Gospel  and  the  first 
epistle  of  John,  is  still  employed  in  a  quite  peculiar  and  original 
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respect.  It  would  never  have  occurred  to  an  imitator  to  serve 
himself  of  such  an  epithet  as  a  hammer,  wherewitli  to  break  in 
pieces  the  rock  of  the  enemies  of  God's  kingdom.  That  this  was 
by  no  means  an  obvious  thought  is  evident  from  the  difficulty  it 
has  occasioned  to  expositors. — If  Christ  is  the  living  Word  of 
God,  then  all  particular  words  of  God  must  be  spoken  through 
his  mediation,  nor  can  there  be  any  word  of  God  which  is  not 
also  a  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ,  nor  again  a  testimony  of  Christ, 
which  is  not  a  word  of  God  (ch.  i.  9,  xx.  4  ;  John  xiv.  24.) 

Ver.  14.  And  the  armies,  ivhich  are  in  heaven,  followed  him 
on  white  horses,  clothed  in  fine  linen,  ivhite  and  clean.  The 
clothing  of  Christ  led  St  John  to  take  a  comparative  survey  of 
the  clothing  also  of  his  attendants  ;  and  hence  it  is  that,  in  the 
midst  of  his  description  of  Christ,  which  is  still  continued  in  vcr. 
15,  the  army  of  Christ  is  at  once  brought  into  notice.  But  by 
occasion  of  the  regard  paid  to  the  clothing,  another  thing  also  pre- 
sents itself  to  the  Seer,  which  he  first  makes  mention  of,  because 
it  runs  parallel  to  a  feature  in  the  description  of  Christ,  which 
had  already  been  communicated.  As  Christ  heads  the  expedi- 
tion on  a  white  horse,  so  his  attendants  also  sit  on  white  horses. 
It  is  natural  to  compare  here  ch.  xvii.  14,  where  the  called,  the 
chosen,  and  the  believing  appear  as  associates  of  Christ's  victory. 
Since,  according  to  the  point  of  view,  under  which  matters  are 
contemplated  in  the  Apocalypse  and  in  Scripture  generally,  the 
church,  even  in  its  militant  state,  has  its  existence  in  heaven 
(cou)p.  on  ch.  xiii.  6),  it  were  not  impossible  in  itself  that,  by  the 
armies  in  heaven,  the  multitudes  of  believers  should  be  denoted. 
I3ut  when  we  consider  that  the  attendance  of  believers  would  not  be 
suitable  to  the  manifestation  of  Christ  here  represented,  which, 
analogou.sly  to  that  in  ch.  vi.  2,  is  ii  judicial  and  dcstruclioe  one, 
though  issuing  at  last  in  salvation  ;  when  we  consider  that  we 
commonly  behold  the  angels  in  the  train  of  Christ  when  going 
forth  to  judge  and  punish  (Matt.  xvi.  27,  xxv.  31,  xxvi.  .53; 
Luke  ix.  20  ;  Mark  viii.  38  ;  2  Thess.  i.  7) ;  when,  still  far- 
ther, we  consider  that  the  name  of  the  armies  of  heaven  has 
boon  in  a  manner  set  apart  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  conse- 
cratod  to  tlu;  angels  (Luke  ii.  13),  and  also  couj pan-  in  this  book, 
«.li.  xiv.  20  ;  wo  .sliall  not  be  able  to  doubt  that  tlie  train  of 
Christ  is  composed  of  angels  and  n^t  ol'  Ix'Tu'vers  ;   ami   that  our 
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passage  does  not  cover  itself  with  that  of  ch.  xvii.  14,  but  is  to 
be  supplemented  by  it.  Here  it  is  the  crushing  power  with  which 
Christ,  as  the  governor  of  the  world,  attended  by  his  angels,  beats 
to  the  ground  all  the  resistance  of  his  adversaries,  through  the 
means  which  have  already  been  represented  in  ch.  vi.;  there  it  is 
the  peaceful  mission  of  the  church  which  scatters  the  seed  of  the 
word  in  the  fields  that  have  been  ploughed  by  the  judgments  of 
God. — In  the  clothing  of  the  angels  here,  as  in  ch.  xv.  6,  where 
the  seven  angels  that  go  out  of  the  temple  appear  clothed  with 
pure  white  linen,  their  mission  is  symbolized,  the  work  they  have 
to  accomplish.  The  glittering  white  denotes  his  glory,  the  purity 
his  righteousness. 

Yer.  15.  And  out  of  his  mouth  goes  a  sharpy  sword,  that  with 
it  he  should  smite  the  heathen ;  and  he  will  tend  thetn  with  a 
staff  of  iron,  and  he  treads  the  wine-press  of  the  fierceness  of  the 
ivrath  of  God  the  Almighty.  It  is  here,  as  it  was  at  ch.  i.  15  ;  after 
the  description  given  of  the  leading  parties,  there  follows  what 
presents  itself  as  worthy  of  remark  in  the  kind  of  manifestation. 
First,  what  proceeds  out  of  the  mouth. — The  eye  discerns  here 
nothing  but  the  sharp  sword,  which  goes  out  of  the  mouth  ;  what 
is  said  besides  in  this  verse,  the  tending  of  the  heathen  with  the 
staiFofiron  and  the  treading  of  the  wine-press,  is  a  mere  accom- 
paniment ;  it  serves  only  to  explain  that  symbol  of  the  all-power- 
ful agency  of  Christ  in  judging  and  destroying.  Hence  also  it  is 
manifest  that  these  two  active  operations  must  as  to  the  reality 
belong  only  to  the  future — for  the  battle  does  not  commence  till 
ver.  20 — and  the  first  is  even  expressly  represented  as  belonging 
to  the  future  :  he  will  tend.  Bengel  remarks,  "  The  smiting 
sword  is  there  to  smite  or  kill  the  nations  ;  the  staff'  of  iron  for 
the  compulsory  subjection  of  those  who  survive."  But  according 
to  the  fundamental  passage,  Ps.  ii.,  the  iron  staff  serves  for 
dashing  in  pieces. — The  sharp  svjordis  that  of  the  Almighty,  who 
speaks  and  it  is  done,  and  who  kills  by  the  breath  of  his  lips  (comp. 
on  ch.  i.  16,  ii.  12.)  How  Christ  slays  his  enemies  with  the  sword 
of  his  mouth,  we  may  learn  from  a  prophetic  example  in  John 
xviii.  5,  "  Now,  when  Jesus  spake  to  them,  I  am  he,  they  went 
backward  and  fell  to  the  ground"  (comp.  Acts  ix.  4,  5.) — The 
heathen  are  to  be  thought  of  as  angry  against  Christ  and  his 
church  (comp.  ch.  xi.  18,  xvi.    19,   and  ch.   xvii.   14,    "  These 
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shall  war  with  the  Lamb.")     This  is  implied  in  the  name  itself 
of  the  heathen  (comp.  on  eh.  vii.  9.) — T!ie  tending  of  the  heathen 
with  the  iron  staff  has  already  occurred  in  ch.  ii.  27,  xii.  5 — see 
at  the  latter  passage,  where  it  was  also  shown,  how  behind  the 
destruction  salvation  is  concealed,  behind  the  judgment  grace. — 
The  wine-press  is  that  of  God's  wrath  (comp.  on  ch.  xiv.  lii.j 
As  in  the  wine-press  the  grapes  are  crushed  to  nothing,  so  are 
the    heathen    by  the  wrath  of   God.      That    Christ    treads  the 
wine-press  denotes  him  to  be  the  one  who  puts  in  motion  the 
judgments  of  God   against  his  enemies,  brings  them  into  play. 
The  press  of  the  wine  is  the  press  which  causes  wine  to  be 
pressed  out.     The  wine,  according  to  ch.  xiv.  20,  is  the  blood 
of  the  enemies.     According  to  ch.  xiv.  19,  where  the  great  wine- 
press of  the  wrath  of  God  is  spoken  of,  we  must  here  explain  : 
the  wine-press  of  the  fierceness  of  the  wrath  of  God  (comp.  on  the 
fierceness  of  God's  wrath  at  ch.  xvi.  19) ;  and  the  words,  "  of  the 
fierceness  of  the  M'rath  of  God,"  must  not  be  made  to  dei)end  simply 
on  "  the  wine."    In  ch.  xiv.  19  the  symbol  itself  is  made  to  express 
the  energy  of  the  divine  wrath  (the  great  wine-press)  ;  here  the 
explanatory  word  conveys  it :  i\\Q  fierceness  of  the  wrath  of  God. 
Ver.  16.  And  has  upon  his  garment  and  upon  his  thigh  a 
name  written :  A  King  of  kings,  and  a  Lord  of  lords.     Upon 
the  garment  and  the  thigh,  stands  for,  upon  the  garment  in  the 
region  of  the  thigh.     Tiie  tliigh  is  brought  into  view  here  as  the 
place  where  commonly,  though  not  in  this  case,  the  sicord  is  to 
be  found      The  sword  was  spoken  of  in  the  words  immediately 
before.      Precisely  because  it  was  not  found  here,  the  name  is 
mentioned  and  takes  its  place.     If  the  sword  had  been  there, 
it  would  have  conveyed  the  same  import.     The  sword  of  the  war- 
rior tand  the  ruler  is  everywhere  the  .symbol  of  his  personality  and 
of  his  whole  position.     In  Ps.  xiv.  3,  4,  "  Gird  thy  sword  on  thy 
thigh,  0  hero,  thy  glory  and  thy  majesty.    And  in  this  thy  glory 
ride  prosperously,"  «fcc.,  not  merely  is  the  sword  placed  in  con- 
nection with  the  thigh,  but  also  along  with  the  sword  and  in  it 
the  glory  and  the  majesty.     "  The  sword  is,  indeed,  a  proper 
sword,  but  the  P.salmist,  viewing  it  with  the  eyes  of  the  Spirit, 
sees  in  it  a  symbol  of  his  glory  and  majesty,  so  that  he  is  girded 
with  the  sword  as  if  it  were  these,  since  thoy  use  it,  and  manifest 
ihoin.sf'lvos  by  it.      Tho  sword.  .'Spiritually  mnsidored.  is  always  as 
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the  man  is  who  carries  it ;  and  the  matter  at  once  presents  to 
the  spiritual  mind  a  quite  different  aspect."  On  the  expression  : 
a  King  of  kings,  and  a  Lord  of  lords,  comp.  ch.  xvii.  14,  where 
Christ  is  also  denominated  thus  with  respect  immediately  to  the 
ten  kings,  1  Tim.  vi.  15.  In  ch.  xvii.  14  the  fundamental  pas- 
sages were  given  in  the  inverse  order  ;  here  they  are  put  right. 

Ver.  17.  And  I  saiv  an  angel  stand  in  the  sun,  and  he  cried 
with  a  great  voice  and  said,  to  all  the  birds  thatjiy  in  the  midst 
of  heaven  ;  ver.  18,  Come,  assemble  to  the  great  supper  of  God, 
that  ye  may  eat  the  flesh  of  kings  and  the  flesh  of  captains,  and 
the  flesh  of  the  strong,  and  the  flesh  of  horses  and  of  those  who 
sit  on  them,  and  the  flesh  of  all  that  are  free  and  of  slaves, 
and  of  small  and  of  great.  Where  such  a  king  goes  forth 
to  battle  the  issue  cannot  be  doubtful.  This  idea  is  embodied  in 
the  image  of  the  angel  who  stands  in  the  sun,  and  even  before  the 
slaughter  takes  place  calls  upon  all  the  birds  under  the  heavens 
to  a  feast  on  the  carcases.  Bengel :  "  When  a  human  being 
would  inflict  a  slaughter  on  the  world,  in  spite  of  the  best  pros- 
pects and  efforts  the  victory  may  still  fall  into  the  opposite  hands. 
But  that  Christ  should  fail  in  the  matter  is  quite  impossible,  and 
therefore  the  birds  are  invited  before  the  conflict  has  even  be- 
gun." The  fundamental  passage  is  Ezek.  xxxix.  17 — 20.  What 
is  said  there  in  the  prophecy  against  Gog,  is  here  applied  to  the 
ten  kings,  as  a  proof  that  what  is  declared  here  primarily  in  re- 
gard to  the  ten  kings  finds  its  analogous  application  to  Gog  and 
Magog.  The  sun,  corresponding  to  the  space  in  the  midst  of 
heaven — for  the  birds,  that  fly  in  the  midst  of  heaven,  move  about 
in  the  region  where  the  angel  stands — is  the  most  fitting  place  for 
a  herald  standing  in,  whose  voice  is  intended  to  be  heard  by  the 
whole  earth  (comp.  on  ch.  viii.  13,  xiv.  6.)  We  should  perhaps 
supply  in  addition,  that  the  sun,  as  the  natural  image  of  the  glory 
of  God  and  Christ  (comp.  on  ch.  i.  16,  x.  1,  xii.  1),  is  the  fittest 
standing-place  for  a  heavenly  messenger  who  is  to  announce  the 
victory  of  God  and  Christ. —  The  great  supper  of  God  forms  here 
the  sad  contrast  to  the  marriage  supper  of  the  Lamb  in  ver.  9. 
Those  who  despise  the  invitation  to  the  supper  of  the  Lamb  shall 
not  be  able  to  keep  away  from  this  supper.  The  enumeration  : 
the  flesh  of  kings,  &c.,  is  similar  to  those  in  ch.  vi.  15,  xiii.  16. 
We  have  here  four  parties,  the  last  again  composed  of  four  mem- 
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bers,  corresponding  to  the  four  members  of  the  second  and  third 
division. 

Ver.  19.  And  I  saw  the  beast  and  the  kings  of  the  earth  and 
their  anyiies  gathered  together  to  fight  with  him  ivho  sat  upon 
the  horse,  and  with  his  army.  The  kings  stand  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  beast — comp.  on  ch.  xvii.  13,  "These  have  one  mind, 
and  give  their  power  and  authority  to  the  beast."  The  kings  of 
the  earth  are  so  named  in  ver.  11,  in  contrast  to  tlie  King  of  kings, 
who  is  of  heaven,  as  worthy  associates  of  the  beast  (see  on  ch. 
xiii.  12,  12),  on  account  of  their  earthly  disposition. — The  kings 
are  bound  together  only  by  the  common  feature  of  their  earthly 
temperament ;  apart  from  this  there  is  no  tie  amongst  them ;  and 
hence  mention  is  made  of  armies.  On  the  other  hand,  Christ  has 
with  him  only  one  army. 

Ver  20.  And  the  beast  was  seized,  and  the  false  prophet  with 
him,  ivho  did  signs  before  him,  by  which  he  deceived  those  who 
received  the  mark  of  the  beast,  and  worshipped  his  image :  alive 
these  two  were  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire,  that  burns  with  brim- 
stone. The  beast  was  seized,  which  had  so  often  endeavoured 
to  seize  Christ  in  his  members,  St  John,  for  example — comp.  John 
vii.  30,  32,  44,  x.  39.  (The  verb  ttlu^co  often  occurs  in  John's 
Gospel,  and  in  connections,  in  which  elsewhere  other  expressions 
arc  used.)  Ziillig  :  "  How  and  by  whom  it  is  not  said,  but  with- 
out doubt  the  army  of  Christ  must  here  be  conceived  to  take 
]>art,  since  otherwise  we  could  not  understand  for  what  purpose 
it  had  been  assembled,  what  is  done  al'tcrwards  being  accomplished 
by  the  leader  himself."  It  is  at  all  events  significant,  that  the 
action  is  not  expressly  attributed  to  Christ  himself  here,  as  it  is 
in  respect  to  Satan  in  ch.  xx.  2. — In  reference  to  the  false  pro- 
phet, comp.  ch.  xiii.  11,  sq.  Bengel :  "  Who  did  signs,  etc.,  ex- 
presses the  reason  why  the  false  prophet  receives  a  like  punish- 
ment with  the  beast,  and  at  the  same  time.""  The  alive,  without 
corporeal  death  (comp.  ver.  21),  confirms  the  view,  that  the  beast 

1  As  llie  re  elsewhere  is  not  found  in  the  Apoc.  it  lins  prolmbly  been  slioved  in 
here  by  copyists  who  are  fond  of  grainmnticul  niceties,  both  after  iXivdtpwv  and  iiftcr 

fXlKpwV. 

'i  The  o  ,utT'  aiiruv  \j/tvf)o'n-potlii'irt]v,  is  recommended  in  preference  lo  ilie  reiidinj^ 
followed  by  Iviitlicr,  hit'  uutou  6  (//ii'3.,  by  ch.  xiii.  12,  II,  !.'>,  where  thi!  second  hi  nst, 
llm  fjilse  prophet,  is  represented  ns  only  llie  servant  and  tool  of  tlie  first. 
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and  the  false  prophet  are  not  human  individuals,  but  purely  ideal 
forms.  A  human  individual  cannot  proceed  alive  into  hell.  Ps. 
Iv.  15  does  not  admit  of  being  compared.  For  there,  what  is 
meant  by  alive,  is  in  the  fulness  of  life  and  strength  ;  and  in  this 
sense  also  alone  was  it,  that  the  rebellious  company  in  the  time  of 
Moses  went  down  alive  into  hell.  That  vicious  realism,  which  is 
unable  to  distinguish  between  form  and  essence,  vision  and  reality, 
must  be  put  to  the  blush  at  ch.  xx.  14,  where  death  and  hell,  in 
like  manner  purely  ideal  forms,  are  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire. — 
Fire  and  brimstone  as  a  description  of  hell-torments  have  occur- 
red already  at  ch.  xiv.  10,  11.  A  lal:e  (sea)  of  fire  and  brimstone, 
is  mentioned  here  for  the  first  time  ;  but  occurs  again  in  ch.  xx. 
10,  14,  15,  xxi.  8.  As  the  fire  and  brimstone  point  to  the  over- 
throw of  8odom  and  Gomorrha  (comp.  on  ch.  xiv.  10),  so  it  is 
very  natural  to  suppose,  that  allusion  is  made  to  the  dead  sea 
as  the  earthly  image  of  hell- 

Ver.  21.  And  the  rest  were  killed  by  the  siuord  of  him  who 
sat  upon  the  horse,  that  goes  out  of  his  mouth  ;  and  all  birds 
were  filled  of  their  flesh.  The  rest,  as  they  have  been  enume- 
rated in  ver.  18.  Bengel :  "  They  were  killed  with  the  destroy- 
ing sword  of  Christ,  which  is  not  of  steel  or  iron,  but  goes  out  of 
his  mouth,  and  so  is  a  spiritual  weapon  of  resistless  might." 
Comp.  2  Thess.  ii.  8.  Only  as  a  preliminary  punishment  does 
bodily  death  fall  upon  them.  They  shall  be  sent  into  hell  at 
the  final  judgment  (comp.  ch.  xx.  12 — 15),  if  they  have  not  mean- 
while in  the  intermediate  state  attained  to  salvation  (1  Pet.  iii. 
20),  as  those,  who  have  only  sinned  against  the  Son  of  Man,  and 
not  against  the  Holy  Spirit. 


THE  THOUSAND  YEARS'  REIGN. 
(Ch.  XX.   1—6.) 

Of  the  three  enemies  of  God's  kingdom,   Satan  alone   now 
remains.      The  ground,   however,  has   been  taken  from  under 


1  The  expression  yiiva  oocnrs  as  little  in  the  Apoc.  as  in  the  Gospel  of  John  ;   all 
the  three  first  evangelists  have  it. 
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him  by  the  overthrow  of  the  beast  and  the  false  prophet.  He 
is  bound  for  a  thousand  years  by  the  power  of  Christ,  so  that 
he  can  no  fartlier  deceive  the  nations,  ver.  1 — 3.  Thus,  there- 
fore, the  church  of  Christ  celebrates  on  earth  a  glorious  triumph  ; 
and  even  the  faithful  witnesses  and  confessors,  who  do  not  live  to 
see  the  beginning  of  the  thousand  years,  so  that  they  cannot  reign 
with  Christ  upon  the  earth,  do  not  altogether  vanish  during  the 
thousand  years  ;  they  exist  in  heavenly  bliss,  and  reign  in  heaven 
with  Christ  over  the  earth,  ver.  4 — 6.  With  such  prospects  for  the 
church  of  Christ  in  earth  and  heaven,  who  would  then  be  afraid 
any  more  of  the  great  dragon  and  his  associates  ?  They  can 
neither  arrest  the  victorious  career  of  Christ  on  earth,  nor  inter- 
cept the  enjoyment  of  the  heavenly  bliss. 

Ver.  1.  And  I  saw  an  angel  come  down  from  heaven,  who 
had  the  key  of  the  abyss,  and  a  great  chain  on  his  hand.  Ver.  2. 
And  he  seized  the  dragon,  the  old  serpent,  who  is  the  devil  and 
Satan,  and  hound  him  a  thousand  years.  Ver.  3.  And  cast 
him  into  the  abyss,  and  shut  and  sealed  over  him,  that  he  might 
no  more  deceive  the  heathen  till  that  the  thousand  years  were 
completed;  afterwards  he  must  be  loosed  for  a  short  time. — What 
is  here  undertaken  against  Satan  stands  in  the  closest  connection 
with  what  had  been  said  immediately  before  respecting  the  ten  kings 
and  the  beast  ;  it  takes  this  for  granted,  and  follows  necessarily 
from  it.  The  dominion  of  the  God-opposing  principle  was  broken 
in  the  ten  kings,  partly  through  severe  judgments  of  God  (ch.  xix. 
11 — 21), partly  through  the  peaceful  mission  of  the  church  (ch.  xvii. 
14.)  They  have  renounced  their  enmity  against  God  and  Christ  and 
the  church  ;  and  by  reason  of  their  having  taken  on  them  the  yoke 
of  Christ,  the  beast,  too,  has  retired  from  the  stage,  whose  last 
instruments  they  were.  From  the  whole  doctrine  of  Scripture 
touching  the  relation  of  Satan  to  human  affairs,  it  was  thus  only 
that  Satan  could  find  room  for  his  seductive  agency,  and  in  the 
same  way  it  mu.st  again  be  taken  from  him  after  it  was  given. 
The  existence  of  the  beast  and  its  heads,  according  to  the  pre- 
ceding jiortion,  forms  the  basis  of  Satan's  dominion  over  the  earth 
(comp.  ch.  xii.  3,  xiii.  2.)  The  sphere  of  Satan  upon  earth  ex- 
tends precisely  as  far,  as  the  sphere  of  the  inclination  to  meet  him 
on  it.  Believers  have  the  i)rivilege  of  j)raying,  "  Lead  us  not 
into  temptation,  but  deliver  us  from  the  evil"  (tlie  evil  enemy)  ; 
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and  this  prayer,  like  all  the  petitions  in  the  Paternoster,  has  for 
its  foundation  a  testimony  and  a  promise,  that  God  does  not  lead 
his  people  into  temptation,  but  rather  delivers  them  from  the 
tempter.  The  faithful  God  does  not  suffer  him  to  come  upon  them 
with  his  temptations,  for  which  even  they  should  not  be  equal, 
with  the  great  power  and  cunning,  which  he  possesses.      He 
allows  them  to  be  exposed  to  no  more  than  human  temptations. 
Satan  is  only  the  prince  of  the  world.     Such  alone  are  deceived 
by  him,  as  will  suffer  themselves  to  be  deceived  by  it.     For  these 
it  is  a  deserved  punishment,  if  they  are  given  up  to  Satan,  and 
they  are  gradually  led  farther  than  they  were  disposed  to  go. 
"  Every  one,"  says  St  James,  "  is  tempted,  when  he  is  led  away 
and  enticed  by  his  own  evil  lust"  (ch.  i.  14.)     "  Resist  the  devil, 
and  he  will  flee  from  you"  (ch.  iv.  7),  etc.     If  the  earth  were  to 
watch  and  pray  for  a  thousand  years,  Satan  should  have  nothing 
on  it.     What  is  said  here  of  the  operations  of  Christ,  even  now 
repeats  itself  anew  in  the  case  of  every  individual,  who  stands  in 
faith,  watches  and  prays.     If  we  separate  what  Christ  here  does 
against  Satan,  from  the  preparation  and  basis  laid  for  it  in  what 
precedes,  the  question  then  arises,  why  should  Christ  not  have 
bound  Satan  earlier  I  and  also,  why  should  he  not  have  thrown 
him  at  once  into  the  lake  of  fire,  but  allowed  him  to  get  free 
again  after  a  thousand  years  % — That  the  angel  here,  asatch.  vii. 
2,  X.  1,  xiv.  17,  xviii.  1,  is  Christ,  is  evident  from  this,  that  he 
has  the  key  of  the  abyss,  which  is  declared  in  ch.  i.  18,  to  which 
allusion  is  here  made,  to  belong  to  Christ,     The  key  of  the  abyss 
was  not  in  the  first  instance  given  to  him,  as  to  the  star  in  ch.  ix. 
1,  but  he  has  it,  has  it  here,  because  he  has  it  always.     Fur- 
ther, he  who  in  ver.  1  comes  down  from  heaven,  lays  hold  of 
Satan  in  ver.  2,  binds  him  and  throws  him  into  the  abyss.     It  is 
Christ,  according  to  ch.  xii.  9,  who  overcomes  "  the  great  dragon, 
the  old  serpent,  who  is  called  the  devil  and  Satan,  who  deceives 
the  whole  world,"  and  casts  him  down  from  heaven  upon  the  earth. 
Allusion  has  already  been  distinctly  made  to  this  passage  in  the 
appellations  given  to  Satan  in  ver.  3.     He  who  here  throws  Satan 
into  hell  can  be  no  other  than  he  wko  there  threw  him  on  the 
earth  ;  the  more  especially,  as  this  latter  victory  is  grounded  on 
the  earlier  one.     In  Matth.  xii.  29  it  is  represented  as  the  pecu- 
liar work  of  Christ  to  bind  Satan — comp.  Hebr.  ii.  14  ;  1  John 

VOL.  II.  8 
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iii.  8;  Col.  ii.  15.    But  tlie  vague  designation  is  chosen  on  pur- 
pose, as  the  Seer  would  only  describe  M'hat  he  saw,  and  would 
present  to  his  readers  a  sacred  riddle  (comp.  at  ch.  x.  1.)     Be- 
sides, this  designation  has  respect  to  tlie  circumstance,  that  what 
Christ  here  does  he  accomplished  in  the  power  and  omnipotence 
of  the  Father. — Tlie  abyss  is  hell — comp.  at  ch.  ix.  1,  xi.  7,  xvii. 
8.     Hell  is  Satan's  "  own  place,"  from  whence  he  makes  excui*- 
sions  upon  the  earth.     He  will  be  shut  up  to  that  place  of  his 
own. — The  angel  of  God  has  the  key  in  his  hand,  hence  the  chain 
is  on  his  hand.     A  great  chain — in  the  words  of  Bossuet — "  that 
it  might  make  many  coils  around  him."     The  actual  import  of  the 
chain  is  described  by  tlie  same  author  as  meaning  "  the  inviolable 
orders  of  God,  and  the  impress  of  his  eternal  will."     In  vor.  2  the 
same  names  of  the  wicked  enemy  are  found,  and  in  the  same  order 
as  at  ch.  xii.  9  ;  which  is  certainly  intentional,  and  imports,  that 
what  Clirist  here  executes  against  Satan,  had  its  root  in  that  fun- 
damental victory  over  him.     The  number  four  is  used  also  here, 
because  Satan  is  brought  under  consideration  as  the  prince  of  this 
v'orld.     For  the  same  reason,  the  name  of  the  great  dragon  stands 
here  first  in  order.' — Not  the  dragon,  but  Satan  and  the  devil  is 
loosed  at  the  end  of  the  thousand  years,  ver.  7,  9.     In  his  pro- 
])crty  as  the  dragon,  Satan  is  for  ever  removed,  as  certainly  as  the 
beast,  the  ungodly  heathen  state,  has  already,  in  ch.  xix.  20,  been 
for  ever  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire.     The  new  phase  of  enmity 
toward  Christ  and  his  church,  as  it  breaks  forth  at  the  end  of  the 
thousand  years,  bears  an  essentially  difterent  character  from  the 
earlier  ones. — The  tJwusand  years  are  mentioned  not  less  than 
six  times.     This  intentional  emphatic  repetition  shows,  that  a 
real  importance  is  attached  to  the  number,  although,  since  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  space  indicated  by  it  bear  from  the  na- 
ture of  things  a  floating  character,  we  are  not  to  imagine,  that  we 
can  historically  point  out  with  precision   the  thousand  years,  and 
we  must  satisfy  ourselves  with  bfing  able  to  fix  on  a  period  that 
somewhat  nearly  corresponds  to  it.     If  a  definite  era  were  fixed 
on  for  the  commencement,  scarcely  any  other  would  be  so  suit- 


1  The  two  readings  b  o<f>it  6  Ap'j^aiov,  Torrdv  S<f}iii  t6v  dp)(a'iov,  and  o  aaravat  for  <ra- 
TMi/at  without  the  nrticle,  bcnr  very  strongly  the  8UR))irion  of  being  derived  from  ch.  xii. 
W;  the  more  so,  bs  not  n  few  MSH.  Imve  also  Inkni  from  that   pn^sngo  6  irXavaiv  rt'iu 
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able  as  the  first  Christmas-eve  of  the  year  800,  the  day  of  the 
inauguration  of  the  Western  Christian  empire,  when  the  Pope 
placed  the  crown  on  the  head  of  Charlemagne,  and  the  joyful  pro- 
clamation sounded  forth,  "  To  Charles  Augustus,  crowned  by  God, 
the  great  and  peaceful  Roman  emperor,  life  and  victory"  (see 
Riih's  Gesch.  des  Mittelalters,  p.  447.) — In  ver.  3  the  "  over  him" 
belongs  not  less  to  "he  shut,"  than  to  "  he  sealed."  The  shut- 
ting over^  is  used  the  more  appropriately  here,  as  the  prison-house 
is  a  subterranean  one.— The  symbol  of  sealing  should  not  be 
broken  up ;  but  we  should  hold  simply  to  the  point,  that  it  indi- 
cates the  security  of  the  custody  ;  on  the  ground,  that  in  circum- 
stances which  in  other  respects  were  not  analogous  to  ours,  people 
were  wont  to  seal  what  they  would  have  kept  with  care.  Thus, 
according  to  Matth.  xxvii.  66,  the  stone  at  the  grave  of  Jesus  was 
sealed,  as  Darius  had  also  sealed  on  Daniel  the  stone  at  the  mouth 
of  the  lions'  den,  "  so  that  nothing  should  be  done  to  Daniel  against 
the  king's  will."  Perhaps  a  special  allusion  is  made  to  these  two 
transactions,  in  which  the  devil  had  had  his  hand  in  the  play. 
"  To-day  to  me,  to-morrow  to  thee,"  this  holds  in  respect  to 
every  thing  that  Satan  would  accomplish  against  Christ  and  his 
people. — The  Berleb.  Bible  on  the  words,  "  he  cast  him  into  the 
abyss,"  &c.,  remarks,  "  Reference  is  made  to  the  abyss  in  Luke 
viii.  31.  The  evil  spirits  marked  in  the  first  coming  of  Christ 
what  they  had  to  expect.  It  was  then,  however,  still  before  the 
time.  They  themselves  understood  there  was  a  time.  Matt.  viii. 
29.  And  what  was  then  foreboded  by  the  evil  spirits,  that  is  now 
brought  about  in  its  proper  time." — Satan  is  shut  up  into  the 
abyss,  so  that  he  may  no  more  deceive  the  heathen  till  the  end 
of  the  thousand  years.  The  word  edvi]  in  the  language  of  the 
Apocalypse  does  not  denote  the  nations  generally,  but  always  the 
heathen  nations,  either  in  their  natural  or  their  Christianized 
state  (comp.  in  the  latter  respect  ch.  xxi.  24,  xxii.,  with  Rom. 
xi.  13.)  Here,  according  to  the  natural  import  of  the  words,  it 
is  not  the  deceiving  of  individuals  that  is  spoken  of,  but  the  de- 
ceiving of  the  peoiyles  as  such,^  the  destruction  of  the  Christian 

1  Comp.  the  '^;a  with  ^y  in  Job  xii.  14.  The  appending  of  aurov  (Lutber :  lie  shut 
him)  has  only  arisen  from  the  circumstance,  that  it  was  thought  the  ETrdvco  avrou  must 
refer  merely  to  the  i(T(ppdyi(rEv. 

2  Mark :  ut  gentes  omues  el  totas  ex  veteri  more  constrictas  non  teneat. 

s2 
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state  that  was  settled  among  them  at  and  through  their  subju- 
gation by  Christ  (comp.  ch.  xvii.  14.)  Further,  the  discourse  here 
is  not  of  the  seducing  to  sin  generally,  but  of  seducing  to  abso- 
lute heathenism,  to  open  unbelief  and  opposition  toward  Christ 
and  his  church.  For  it  was  an  open  and  unconditional  contrast 
of  this  kind  that  was  delineated  in  what  precedes,  to  which  refer- 
ence is  here  expressly  made  ("  that  he  may  no  more  deceive") ; 
such  a  contrast  had  existed  in  the  times  of  the  beast  (comp.  xiii. 
14),  during  the  continuance  of  the  sixth  head,  Home,  and  the 
seventh  head,  the  ten  kings  ;  and  such  an  one  is  also  to  return  at 
the  end  of  the  thousand  years  (comp.  ver.  7-)  The  not-deceiving 
of  the  heathen  during  the  thousand  years  forms  the  contrast  to 
the  deceiving  of  them  before  and  after,  and  from  this,  therefore, 
it  receives  its  more  precise  and  definite  meaning.  The  deceiving 
also  in  ch.  xii.  0  is  used  of  provocation  to  open  battle  against  the 
kingdom  of  God,  the  devil  being  there  represented  as  he  who 
deceives  the  whole  world.  This  consideration,  too,  is  to  be  taken 
into  account  for  determining  aright  the  meaning,  that  Satan  is 
first  mentioned  here  as  the  dragon;  that,  therefore,  he  comes 
here  into  view  above  all  as  the  animating  principle  of  the  ungodly 
power  of  the  world  (comp.  at  ch.  xii.  9),  and  only  such  deceiving 
can  be  ascribed  to  him  as  is  proper  to  liim  in  that  character. 
And,  fartlier,  that  the  two  last  names  also  indicate  his  violent 
hostility  toward  the  church. — If  tlie  words,  "  that  he  may  no  more 
deceive  the  heathen,"  have  been  rightly  explained,  it  is  manifest 
that  nothing  is  to  be  found  here  which  might  not  have  happened 
to  tlie  Christian  church  during  her  thousand  years'  dominion  as 
actually  existing  in  history  ;  in  respect  to  which  the  word  holds, 
that  was  spoken  by  our  Lord  of  Elias  in  Matt.  xvii.  12,  "  He 
has  come  already,  but  they  did  not  know  him."  If  we  drop  the 
more  in  the  clause  "  he  may  no  more  deceive  the  heathen,"  we  get 
ourselves  entangled  in  groat  difliculty.  Death  reigns  still  during 
tlic  thousand  years,  according  to  ver.  13.  But  death  is  insepa- 
rably connected  with  all  besides  that  renders  our  earth  a  valley 
of  trouble  and  distress;  in  particular  with  sin,  through  which  it 
came  into  the  worM,  and  whose  wages  it  is.  liut  sin  is  insepar- 
ably connected  with  the  working  of  Satan  ;  it  wa.s  through  tliat  at 
first,  and  through  tliat  also  in  all  later  times,  that  his  working 
proceeds.  — What  Hongel  says  of  the  thousand  years'  reign  suits 
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as  exactly  as  possible  to  the  period  of  history,  which  we  regard  as 
comprised  by  it ;  as  exactly,  that  is,  as  could  be  expected  in  the 
earth,  while  the  fundamental  relations  introduced  by  sin  still  con- 
tinue unchanged.  "  The  war  of  the  dragon,  which  he  has  carried 
on  with  the  others  against  the  seed  of  the  woman  (ch.  xii.  17), 
ceases  ;  the  woman  herself  is  no  longer  shut  up  in  the  wilderness ; 
but  she  has  the  field  of  the  world  laid  open  before  her  ;  her  man- 
son  rules  all  the  nations,  and  these  are  no  more  deceived  by 
Satan,  but  acknowledged  by  their  divine  Shepherd,  are  subject  to 
him,  and  are  freed  from  persecutions." — The  heathenish  state  of 
mind  forms  the  necessary  condition  to  Satan's  work  of  deceiving. 
This  condition  was  for  the  time  destroyed  by  the  victory  of  Christ 
over  the  ten  kings.  And  the  deceiving  can  only  return  hy  a 
return  being  first  made  to  heathenism.  Then  Satan  makes 
himself  known  as  the  organizing  principle  of  opposition  to  the 
kingdom  of  God. 

Ver.  4.  And  I  saw  thrones  and  they  sat  upon  them,  and 
judgment  was  given  to  them ;  and  the  souls  of  those  who  had 
been  beheaded  for  the  testimony  of  Jesus  and  for  the  word  of 
God,  and  who  had  not  worshipped  the  beast,  nor  his  image,  and 
had  not  received  his  mark  on  their  forehead  and  on  their  hand. 
And  they  lived  and  reigned  luith  Christ  the^  thousand  years. 
Ver.  5.  The  rest  of  the  dead,  however,  did  not  again  live  till  the 
thousand  years  were  finished.  This  is  the  first  resurrection. — That 
ver.  4 — 6  contain  an  interlude  is  clear  from  this  alone,  that  ver. 
7  manifestly  joins  to  ver.  3.  In  ch.  vi.  11  there  wa.s  given  to  the 
martyrs  at  a  determinate  period  for  John  and  the  church,  what 
they  must  have  substantially  possessed  the  moment  they  passed 
out  of  this  present  life.  It  is  much  the  same  also  here.  In 
what  precedes  the  church,  sighing  under  the  persecution  of  her 
oppressors,  was  pointed  onwards  to  the  approaching  period  of  her 
thousand  years'  ascendancy,  which  she  was  to   enjoy  after  the 


1  It  is  of  little  moment  whether  the  article  before  x'l^ia  is  genuine  or  not,  and  in 
respect  to  the  genuineness  we  can  hardly  decide  on  external  grounds.  The  identity  of 
this  period  of  a  thousand  years  with  that  of  vers.  2,  3,  which  was  unaccountably  denied 
by  Bengel.if  it  might  otherwise  be  a  matter  of  doubt,  and  were  not  determinately  fixed 
by  the  whole  context,  at  all  events  is  established  by  ver.  7,  where  the  thousand  years 
cannot  be  conceived  different  from  those  in  ver.  3,  and  as  little  from  those  in  the  imme- 
diately'preoeding  verses,  in  ver.  4—6. 
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overthrow  of  her  enemies.  But  still  this  consolation  did  not  suf- 
fice for  those,  who  were  constantly  involved  in  distress  and  threat- 
ened with  death,  for  whom  St  John,  according  to  eh.  i.  9,  more 
immediately  wrote.  The  sorrowful  question  pressed  itself  on  the 
Seer,  But  what  shall  become  of  us,  during  that  period  of  a  thou- 
sand years,  who  shall  not  see  the  blessed  time  I  The  answer  to 
this  question  is  received  by  John,  and  communicated  in  a  vision, 
in  which  at  the  threshold  of  the  thousand  years  those,  who  had 
departed  earlier,  whether  by  martyrdom,  or  by  a  common  death, 
if  only  they  died  in  the  Lord,  are  represented  as  solemnly  inau- 
gurated in  tlieir  possession  of  the  heavenly  inheritance.  That 
this  inauguration  is  placed  here  at  the  commencement  of  the 
millennial  kingdom,  arises  simply  and  exclusively  from  the  ques- 
tion that  occurred  to  St  John,  in  respect  to  the  condition  of  the 
departed  during  these  very  thousand  years.  That  substantially 
the  heavenly  glory  had  been  communicated  to  these  departed  saints 
at  an  earlier  period,  at  their  departure,  indeed,  out  of  this  life,  is 
the  uniform  doctrine  of  the  Apocalypse  (comp.  on  ch.  xiv.  13.) — 
It  is  not  expressly  said,  who  they  were,  that  sat  upon  the  thrones. 
But  the  more  particular  description  may  be  learnt  from  ch.  iv.  4, 
"  And  round  about  the  throne  four  and  twenty  thrones,  and  sitting 
upon  the  thrones  four  and  twenty  elders,  clothed  with  white  robes 
and  golden  crowns  on  their  heads."  There,  the  representatives 
of  the  church,  the  four  and  twenty  elders,  the  twelve  patriarchs 
and  the  twelve  apostles,  sit  with  God  in  judgment.  It  appears 
also  from  Matth.  xix.  28,  where  the  twelve  apostles  are  spoken  of 
as  sitting  on  twelve  thrones,  judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel. 
In  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel  John  recognizes  the  whole  Chris- 
tion  church  (comp.  on  ch.  vii.  4.)  Finally,  it  appears  from  the  last 
fundamental  pa-ssage,  Dan.  vii.  P,  10.  There,  around  the  throne  of 
the  Ancient  of  Days,  arc  placed  thrones  ;  the  judgment,  com- 
posed of  the  representatives  of  the  covenant  people  (comp.  at  ch. 
iv.  4)  takes  possession  of  thom,  and  the  books  are  opened.  From 
these  passages  it  admits  of  no  doubt,  that  those,  wlio  sit  upon  the 
thrones,  are  the  twelve  apostles,  probably  in  fellowship  with  the 
twelve  i)atriarchs.  It  is  in  unison  with  John's  covert  style  in 
Jiis  gospel,  when  speaking  there  of  liinjsolf  (comp.  ch.  xix.  20,  3r), 
XX.  2,  ss.,  xiii.  23,  etc.),  that  lie  should  hero  have  failed  to  men- 
tion cxpres.sjy  those,  to  whose  number  lio  himsolf  bolongod.      Ho 
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could  yield  to  the  inclination  to  let  his  own  person  remain  in  the 
background,  the  more  readily  here,  as  also  in  the  fundamental 
passage  of  Daniel,  those  sitting  on  the  thrones  are  not  more  exactly 
defined.  It  is  merely  said  there,  "  The  judgment." — The  judg- 
ment being  given  to  those,  who  sit  on  the  thrones,  denotes  that 
they  received  full  judicial  power.  The  object  of  the  judging 
is  here,  not  the  ungodly  world,  as  in  Dan.  vii.  9,  10  ;  Rev.  iv.  4  ; 
1  Cor.  yi.  2,  but  as  in  Matth.  xix.  28,  the  church.  The  claims  of 
the  faithful  witnesses  of  Jesus  to  the  heavenly  recompense  must 
he  investigated.  The  judges  and  the  persons  to  be  judged  are  by 
the  construction  united  in  the  closest  manner  with  each  other  : 
"  And  I  saw  thrones,"  etc.,  "  and  (I  saw)  the  souls,"  etc.  The 
sentence  is  this,  that  the  faithful  witnesses  must  live  and  reign 
with  Christ. — John  sees  the  souls  of  the  slain.  The  souls  are 
here,  as  at  ch.  vi.  9,  the  murdered  souls — not  the  souls  in  the  in- 
termediate,, state,  disembodied  spirits,  which  are  never  so  desig- 
nated. ^Sm  place  of  the  souls,  the  blood,  or  the  corpses  might 
also  have  been  put.  For,  that  they  are  here  contemplated  as  they 
were  in  the  moment  of  death,  and  that  they  present  themselves 
before  the  judgment  when  the  thread  of  their  corporeal  life  was  cut, 
is  to  shew  that  their  living  again  follows  directly  in  consequence 
of  the  judicial  sentence.  John  sees  the  souls,  because  on  this 
holy  offering,  which  the  beheaded  had  presented  to  God  and 
Christ  (comp.  on  ch.  vi.  9,  xvi.  7),  rested  their  claim  to  the 
heavenly  recompense. — Instead  of:  the  beheaded,  it  is  properly, 
the  killed  with  the  hatchet.  The  expression  has  respect  to  the 
peculiar  form  of  the  Roman  executions  (Polybius,  I.  17,  12,  /jbaari- 
yaxravTe'i  airavra'^  Kara  ro  trap  avroi<;  Wo'i  eireXeiuaav),  and 
shews  that  here  we  are  primarily  to  think  of  the  martyrs,  who 
sacrificed  their  lives  in  the  Roman  persecutions. — In  regard  to 
the  words,  "  for  the  testimony  of  Jesus  and  for  the  word  of  God," 
comp.  on  ch.  v.  9,  i.  9.  Because  Jesus  is  the  personal  Word  of 
God,  there  can  be  no  testimony  of  Jesus,  which  is  not  also  the 
word  of  God,  and  no  word  of  God,  which  is  not  the  testimony  of 
Jesus  (see  on  ch.  xix.  13.) — The  description,  "  who  had  not 
worshipped  the  beast,"  &c.,  adds  to  the  martyrs  all  those,  who  in 
the  conflict  that  then  raged  so  fiercely  between  Christ  and  the 
beast,  had  remained  stedfast  on  the  side  of  the  former  ;  as  also 
in  ch.  xiv.  13,  blessedness  is  ascribed  to  all  those  who  die  in  the 
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Lord.  We  must  only  explain  :  those,  who — not  of  those  ;  for  it 
is  merely  in  respect  to  the  slain,  that  the  souls  can  be  made  the 
subject  of  discourse.— The  expression,  "  and  they  lived,"  is  as 
much  as,  and  I  saw  how  they  lived,  or  they  attained  to  life  before 
my  eyes.  John  sees  them  not  merely  in  the  state  of  the  living  ; 
but  he  also  sees  how  they  came  to  this  state  (comp.  Ezek.  xxxvii. 
7.)  It  is  not  merely  the  souls,  that  we  are  to  take  for  the  subject 
in  the  expression  "  they  lived,"  but  the  beheaded  and  those  who 
had  not  worshipped.  Life  is  here  not  bare  life,  but  blessed  life 
— the  life,  which  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  risen  Christ,  in  which 
with  the  resurrection  there  is  also  coupled  glorification  (ch.  ii.  8) 
— the  life,  to  which  the  promise  in  ch.  ii.  10  refers,  "  Be  thou 
faithful  unto  death,  and  I  will  give  thee  the  crown  of  life,"  from 
which  in  ver.  12  of  this  chapter  the  book  of  life  derives  its  name, 
and  of  which  Jesus  says  in  John's  gospel,  ch.  xiv.  19,  "  I  live  and 
ye  shall  live  also"  (comp.  ch.  v.  25,  26,  and  in  regard  to  the  notion 
of  life  in  John,  at  ch.  vii.  17.)  To  the  life  here  corresponds  in 
ch.  vi.  11,  the  white  garment.  Life  in  the  passage  before  us  can- 
not be  understood  of  bare  life,  for  this  also  ceases  at  death,  which 
cannot  be  annihilation  for  man,  who  is  made  in  the  image  of  God.  If 
the  life  denoted  not  an  earlier  nor  an  extinct  stage  of  being,  if  it 
had  referred  to  the  simi)le  restoration  of  life,  the  word  would 
doubtless  have  been  of  living  anew  ;  and  so  indeed  several  manu- 
scripts would  have  it  (avk^r^crav.)  De  Wette  explains  thus : 
''•  they  returned  again  to  full  life,  received  a  body  again."  But 
with  what  propriety  could  the  mere  word,  "  they  lived,"  be  used 
of  those  who  already  enjoyed  blessedness,  into  which,  as  the 
Revelation  uniformly  teaches,  believers  pass  immediately  after 
their  dej)arture  out  of  this  life  ! — In  regard  to  the  reigning  or 
ruling  with  Christ,  see  at  ch.  i.  6,  9,  ii.  21,  2G— 28,  v.  10.  Christ 
reigns  Ironi  the  beginning  of  the  thousand  years  to  their  end. 
For,  his  enemies  who  contended  with  him  for  the  dominion,  the 
beast,  the  false  projdict,  and  the  dragon,  have  now  become  his 
footstool.  His  uicmhers  take  part  in  this  dominion.  They 
can  look  down  with  holy  pride  upon  the  earth,  whereon  the  church, 
to  which  they  devoted  their  services  and  their  lives  in  times  of 
danger  and  tribulation,  has  now  become  the  reigning  power ;  so 
that  matters  proceed  upon  e.arth  only  in  accordance  with  their 
will,  resting  on  tho  will  of  (^hrist.     The  rest  of  the  dead  in  ver. 
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5  are  the  godless  dead.  For  the  word  in  rer.  4,  "  they  lived," 
holds  Dot  merely  in  respect  to  the  martyrs,  but  to  all  the  true 
members  of  Christ.  And  in  ver.  12,  13,  the  judgment  is  held 
only  on  the  ungodly.  Such  being  the  case,  we  are  not  to  con- 
clude from  the  words,  "  they  lived  not  till  the  thousand  years 
were  finished,"  that  they  lived  at  the  end  of  the  thousand  years. 
The  godless  are  here  rather  declared  to  be  destitute  of  the  glo- 
rious privilege  which  is  enjoyed  by  believers  during  the  thousand 
years'  reign.  How  it  is  to  fare  with  the  ungodly  at  the  end  of 
the  thousand  years  is  written  in  ver.  12,  13.  Believers  lived 
during  the  thousand  years ;  at  the  end  they  go  into  perfect^ bliss. 
The  ungodly,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not  live  during  the  thousand 
years  ;  but  they  were  in  hades  and  in  torment ;  and  at  the  end 
of  the  thousand  years  they  pass  out  of  their  provisional  state  of 
misery  into  the  final  one,  and  shall  be  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire. — 
This  is  the  first  resurrection.  The  Apocalypse  invariably  points 
to  a  double  stage  of  blessedness — the  one  awaiting  believers  im- 
mediately after  their  departure  out  of  this  life  ;  the  other,  what 
they  are  to  receive  when  they  enter  the  new  Jerusalem — comp. 
ch.  vi.  11,  where  the  two  are  placed  beside  each  other.  The 
most  precise  expression  for  the  former  we  have  in  ch.  xiv.  13, 
"  Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord  from  henceforth  ; " 
and  for  the  second  in  ch.  xix.  9,  "  Blessed  are  those  who  are 
called  to  the  marriage  supper  of  the  Lamb."  Ch.  vii.  9 — 17  joins 
closely  to  ch.  xiv.  13,  as  do  also  ch.  xiv.  1 — 5,  xv.  2 — 4;  and 
ch.  xix.  9  is  expanded  in  ch.  xxi.  22  (comp.  iii.  12.)  Very  often 
the  two  stages  are  combined  together  on  account  of  the  oneness 
of  life  or  blessedness  belonging  to  them — for  example,  ch.  ii.  7, 
10,  17,  iii.  5.  In  the  doctrine  of  a  double  stage  of  blessedness 
the  Saviour  himself  took  the  lead.  He  refers  to  the  first  in  what 
he  says  to  the  penitent  thief,  "  To-day  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in 
paradise ;"  also  in  John  xiv.  2,  3,  xiii.  36,  xvii.  24.  The  latter 
is  referred  to  in  Matt.  xix.  28,  John  v.  25,  28,  29,  vi.  39,  40. 
There  can  he  no  doubt,  that  hy  the  first  resurrection  we  are 
here  primarily  to  understand  that  first  stage  of  blessedness. 
In  so  understanding  it,  we  abide  in  unison  with  the  Apo- 
calypse and  the  whole  of  the  other  books  of  the  New  Testament. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  we  understand  by  the  first  resurrection  a 
resurrection  in  the  literal  sense — if,  accordingly,  we  suppose  that 
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tl)e  first  resurrection  has  respect  to  one  part  of  men,  the  second 
to  another — we  then  arrive  at  a  doctrine  which  in  no  other  part 
of  Scripture  finds  a  ground  of  support,  wliich,  on  the  contrary,  is 
everywhere  explicitly  opposed.  Now,  the  only  thing  which  can 
raise  any  doubt  regarding  the  most  natural  and  obvious  view, 
is  that  the  resurrection  is  here  spoken  of.  This  expression 
appears  only  to  suit  the  lieavenly  state  of  blessedness.  But  when 
John  denotes  the  two  stages  by  the  same  name  in  order  to  make 
them  known  as  the  component  parts  of  the  same  salvation,  and 
only  distinguishes  them,  the  one  as  the  first,  the  other  as  the 
second  resurrection,  there  must  of  necessity  in  the  one  case  attach 
to  the  term  a  certain  want  of  literality.  This  want  is  all  but 
expressly  indicated  by  the  phrase  "first  resurrection."  Two  resur- 
rections, in  the  proper  sense,  are  not  conceivable — if  we  would 
not  abandon  the  ground  of  Scripture,  which  nowhere  knows  of 
anything  but  a  general  resurrection.  That  the  design  simply  of 
drawing  a  parallel  between  the  two  stages  has  given  rise  to  the 
expression  is  plain  from  this  consideration,  that  in  what  precedes, 
where  this  design  has  still  not  entered,  it  is  not  the  resurrection, 
but  the  life  that  is  mentioned.  Wc  cannot  think  of  the  life  as 
existing  first,  and  then  the  resurrection,  but  inversely.  With 
the  resurrection  in  the  proper  sense  the  chief  point  is  not  the 
local  rising  out  of  the  grave,  but  the  transition  to  a  new  and 
glorioiLS  state.  This  general  element  is  what  alone  is  taken 
into  account  here,  in  order  that  the  two  degrees  of  bliss  might  be 
denoted  by  the  same  word.  And  such  a  view  is  the  less  liable 
to  objection,  as  the  figurative  use  of  the  resurrection  is  also  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  Scripture  ;  as  by  it  changes  from  misery 
to  bliss,  from  a  depressed  to  an  elevated  condition  are  dcnotecl, 
which  are  by  no  means  so  nearly  connected  with  the  literal 
resurrection.'  The  resurrection  of  the  dead  forms  in  Ezekicl, 
ch.  xxxvii.,  the  point  of  transition  to  the  Lord's  people  from  the 
state  of  deep  humiliation  to  one  of  exaltation.  In  Uebr.  xi.  35, 
the  resuscitation  of  those  who  were  brought  to  life  again  by 
Elijah  and  Klisha  is  described  as  a  resurrection.  What  is  meant 
cannot  be  a  resurrection  in  the  proper  sense.     Even  in  the  imrehi 

I  Murk:  Nic  iluliiiim  (8t,  (jiiiii  cum  linnc  vitnni  alleni  totins  homiiiis  novissimo  die 
Roquntiir,  qua  jifi-  corporiH  rcslitiilioiicm  liomn  lotus  ex  pcrilitioiiP  eripirlur,  prima  nifrit" 
'liratiir  hncr  rosnrrrctio,  prii<'liiiliiim  i-t  pigiiiiR  rcrliini  smiti'liic  illiiis. 
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spiritual  territory  the  ideas  of  revivication  and  resurrection  are 
employed  ;  coinp.  Eph.  ii.  6,  14  ;  Col.  iii.  1. 

Ver.  6.  Blessed  is  he  and  holy,  who  has  part  in  the  first 
resurrection  :  over  such  the  second  death  has  no  power ;  but  they 
shall  be  priests  of  God  and  of  Christ,  and  shall  reign  with  him 
a  thousand  years.  The  holy  denotes  here  not  the  moral  quality, 
but  the  glory  of  the  state  (comp.  at  Ps.  xvi.  2,  and  Rev.  iv.  8, 
xi.  IS,  xiv.  10,  where  the  holy  angels  are  mentioned.)  Believers 
are  holy  even  in  this  life  ;  they  are  found  in  the  glorious  state  of 
the  children  of  God  ;  they  are  separated  from  a  profane  world, 
behind  the  show  and  glitter  of  which  there  lie  concealed  the  deep- 
est humiliation  and  the  greatest  misery.  But  the  complete  mani- 
festation of  holiness  belongs  to  the  future  world.  The  glory  is 
more  distinctly  unfolded  in  the  words  that  follow,  '•'  they  shall  be 
priests,"  etc.  "  In  a  similar  manner  are  glory  and  blessedness 
united  together,"  says  Bengel,  "in  2  Tim.  ii.  10  ;  he  is  blessed, 
with  whom  it  is  quite  well ;  holy  indicates  something  still  higher." 
— On  the  second  death,  see  at  ch.  ii.  11.  Parallel  to  the  expres- 
sion, "  Over  such  the  second  death  has  no  power,"  is  John  xi.  26, 
"He  that  believeth  upon  me  shall  never  die."  In  regard  to  the 
expression,  "  they  shall  be  priests,"  comp.  at  ch.  i.  6,  v.  10.  Ben- 
gel  :  "  Saints  are  also  priests  of  Christ,  therefore  is  Christ  true 
God,  see  Acts  xiv.  13."  The  whole  verse  possesses  a  hortatory 
character.  It  calls  upon  us  to  regard  the  troubles  and  sufferings 
of  this  present  life  as  nothing,  if  we  may  but  attain  to  the  glorious 
good  of  the  first  resurrection. 

It  seems  proper,  to  introduce  here  the  article  that  appeared 
some  time  ago  in  the  Evang.  K.  Zeitung  on  the  thousand  years' 
reign,  which  touches  on  many  points,  that  have  been  passed  over 
in  the  exposition.  In  doing  so.  Me  shall  make  both  some  omis- 
sions and  some  additions,  yet  so  as  not  to  destroy  the  colour  it 
assumed  from  the  period  of  its  origin  (March  1848),  nor  to  be 
greatly  solicitous  about  saying  nothing  the  second  time,  which 
may  have  been  substantially  said  already. 
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"  Blessed  is  he  who  reads  and  they  who  hear  the  words  of  this 
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prophecy,  and  keep  what  is  written  therein" — so  speaks  St  John 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Apocalypse.  And  at  its  close  we  read, 
"  But  I  testify  to  all,  who  hear  the  words  of  the  prophecy  of  this 
book  :  If  any  man  shall  add  unto  these  things,  God  shall  add  unto 
liim  the  plagues  that  are  written  in  this  book  ;  and  if  any  man 
shall  take  away  from  tlie  words  of  the  book  of  this  prophecy,  God 
shall  take  away  his  part  out  of  the  book  of  life,  and  out  of  the 
holy  city,  and  from  the  things  which  are  written  in  this  book." 
If  we  consider  the  solemn  earnestness  there  is  in  these  words,  we 
shall  find  it  impossible  to  remain  in  a  state  of  indifference  toward 
this  book.  If  we  diligently  apply  ourselves  to  the  consideration 
and  understanding  of  its  contents,  even  though  tliis  endeavour 
should  at  first  be  attended  with  little  fruit,  we  should  still  not  suf- 
fer the  longing  desire  for  a  proper  understanding  of  it  to  die  in  our 
souls ;  we  should  hold  ourselves  ready  to  receive  benefit  by  all 
attempts  that  may  be  made  to  open  tousits  meaning.  Nor  shall  our 
spirit  also  fail  to  have  itself  quickened  and  profitably  exercised  by 
what  is  said  of  the  high  importance  of  the  book,  if  it  does  notsufter 
itself  to  be  carried  away  by  senseless  objections,  even  though  they 
should  be  uttered  by  pretended  apostles  and  prophets. 

The  book,  however,  has  a  quite  peculiar  value  for  the  present 
time.  We  learn  its  historical  starting-point  from  ch.  i.  9,  "I  John, 
your  brother  and  companion  in  the  tribulation  and  in  the  kingdom 
and  patience  of  Jesus  Christ,  was  in  the  isle,  that  is  called  Patmos, 
for  the  word  of  God  and  the  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ."  Accord- 
ingly, the  book  was  written  by  one,  who  himself  had  to  suffer  per- 
secution for  the  sake  of  Christ,  and  languished  in  banishment ;  and 
at  a  time  when  all,  who  confessed  Christ,  were  made  to  partake  in 
the  tribulation  of  Jesus  Christ;  according  to  the  church  tradition 
under  Domiiian,  the  author  of  the  first  general  persecution  of 
Christians,  while  that  under  Nero  was  confined  merely  to  Home. 
When  we  look  farther  into  tlie  book,  we  are  presented  with  the 
spectacle  of  a  conflict  of  life  and  death  waged  by  Satan  against 
Christ,  that  had  even  then  begun  to  burst  forth.  To  delineate 
the  course  of  this  conflict  and  its  glorious  issue,  seems  to  be  the 
great  object  of  the  book.  How  .should  we,  then,  not  listen  eagerly 
to  every  word  of  such  a  book  at  a  time,  when  Satan  begins  to 
make  war  on  Clirist  and  Christianity,  on  a  .scale  that  has  never 
been  attempted  before  !      How  should  not  we  strive,  through  the 
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help  of  this  book,  to  be  companions  of  the  patience  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  thereby  attain  also  to  his  kingdom  !  Especially 
since  from  that  kingdom  (ch,  xxi.  8)  the  fearful  are  excluded,  as 
well  as  the  unbelieving  and  abominable  and  whoremongers,  and 
murderers  and  sorcerers  and  idolaters  ;  an  express  warning  to  us, 
who  are  so  ready  to  regard  failure  in  the  patience  of  Jesus  Christ 
as  a  light  and  venial  fault — so  ready,  in  our  distrust  of  God,  to 
think  little  of  forgetting  the  word.  Lift  up  your  heads,  for  your 
redemption  draweth  nigh.  That  the  Christian  may  remain  sted- 
fast  and  fearless  where  he  is,  even  though  it  should  be  in  the 
midst  of  a  falling  world,  this  book  is  fitted  to  render  for  such  a 
purpose  a  most  important  service.  We  are  not  the  first  who  have 
to  make  proof  of  it ;  it  has  already  manifested  its  power  to  many 
thousands  in  all  times  of  distress  and  persecution,  who  have  con- 
stantly applied  it  to  their  hearts,  while  in  more  quiet  times  it 
has  been  less  attended  to  and  has  even  often  been  shamefully 
neglected.  It  has  thus  proved  a  blessing  even  to  many,  who  but 
very  imperfectly  understood  it.  For  it  is  wonderful,  how  the 
edifying  power  that  resides  in  the  book,  forces  its  way  even 
through  the  most  imperfect  understanding  of  its  contents,  if  only 
the  soul  that  applies  to  it  is  hungry  and  thirsty,  weary  and  heavy 
laden,  if  it  only  stands  in  living  faith  on  the  divinity  of  Scripture 
and  on  the  glorious  consummation  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 
Bengel's  example  may  render  this  quite  manifest.  In  nearly  all 
the  leading  points  he  has  failed  in  obtaining  the  right  view ;  and 
yet  what  rich  nourishment  has  he  derived  from  this  book  for  his 
own  inner  man  and  for  many  thousands  besides  ! 

One  of  the  first  questions  in  regard  to  the  Revelation,  which 
presses  itself  on  us  in  an  age  of  important  movements  like  ours, 
is,  where  do  we  now  stand  ?  What  have  we  behind,  and  what 
before  us  "?  The  answer  is,  that  we  now  have  the  thousand  years' 
reign  behind  us,  and  stand  at  the  loosing  of  Satan  out  of  his 
prison  at  the  end  of  the  thousand  years,  and  his  going  forth  to 
deceive  the  heathen  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth,  and  gather 
them  together  to  battle  (ch.  xxi.  7—9.)  This  answer,  which  was 
given  sometime  ago  in  an  article  on  the  beast  of  the  Apocalypse, 
has,  as  we  foresaw,  because  opposed  to  the  traditional  and  current 
view,  found  but  little  response,  has  estranged  many,  and  given 
serious  oflfence  to  some.     This  imposes  on  the   author,  who  is 
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convinced  of  the  soundnes  of  the  answer,  the  obligation  of  going 
now  more  fully  into  the  defence  and  vindication  of  it. 

The  surprise  occasioned  by  the  view  we  have  set  forth  would 
certainly  liave  been  much  less,  if  i)eoplc  had  remembered,  that 
the  now  current  exposition,  which  is  commonly  regarded  as  the 
properly  ecclesiastical  one,  and  by  which  the  millennium  is  held  to 
be  still  future,  was  first  rendered  current  by  Bengcl,  and  was 
adopted  by  the  Pietists.  Schroekh  in  his  biographies  of  distin- 
guished men  of  learning,  Th.  III.,  p.  98,  says,  "  Since  Bengel's 
time  the  disinclination  toward  Chiliasm,  which  previously  was  a 
mark  of  sound  faith  in  our  church,  has  disappeared  with  many." 
Bengel  himself  admits  in  a  great  number  of  places,  that  he  had 
the  prevailing  sentiment  in  the  church  against  him  (Chiliasm,  or 
the  doctrine  of  the  thousand  years'  reign  as  still  future  is  well 
known  to  have  been  repudiated  by  the  17th  Art.  of  the  Augsburg 
Confession.)  So  in  his  Erklilrten  Offenbarung,  p.  672,  he  says, 
"  The  still  future  years  were  held  for  suspicious  (in  the  Evange- 
lical church),  and  the  greater  part  fell  in  with  those,  who  bound 
themselves  to  no  particular  confession.  These  took  the  matter 
up  the  more  zealously,  and  thereby  nuide  themselves  the  more 
hateful."'  The  lively  conviction,  that  Satan's  authority  and 
power  to  deceive  were  broken  from  the  time  of  Christ's  appear- 
ance, gave  rise  to  the  opinion,  wliich  certainly  had  nothing  in  the 
connection  to  justify  it,  that  the  thousand  years  were  to  be 
reckoned  from  the  birth  of  Christ.  Cassiodorus,  in  support  of 
this  view,  which  through  the  autliority  of  Augustine  was  the 
prevailing  one  during  the  whole  of  the  middle  ages,  appeals  to 
the  unanimous  consent  of  the  fathers  (qui  tamon  consensu  patrura 
a  nativitate  domini  computantur  ne  crcdituras  gentes  libera 
potestate    confunderet.")      On   the    ground   of   this  exposition, 

1  WImt  is  remnrkeil  iihovfi,  liouever,  lins  respect  in  ils  full  compnss  only  to  the  Lutheran 
churcli.  In  the  reformed  elnirr.li,  tlio  opinion  of  n  lliousiiiid  yenrs'  reign  still  to  arise  in 
tlie  future,  liiid  many  ndliercnts  before  tlie  time  of  tlic  I'ictiets.  Wolf  in  liis  Curao  says, 
Mille  niinos  jiiin  prneteriiHse,  nostralium  tlienloRonim  communis  est  snntentia. — Secun- 
dum Hcnteiitiiim  (holding  the  period  to  he  future)  ex  noatratibus  nounulli,  in  prirois  vrro 
illi,  qui  a  fiinnticis  sententiis  pnrum  sibi  euvrrunt,  nominatim,  J.O.  I'rtersenius,  ex  Rb. 
formntifl  vero  multi  exoruandam  siisccperunt. 

'.'  What  CoHHiodorns  says  here  of  the  consent  of  the  fathers  certainly  needs  limitation. 
During  tlie  times,  ihnt  u  ChriBtian  theology  was  only  in  process  of  formation,  very  few 
ref.  rencos  are  to  bt-  found  to  the  millennium — sec  MiinMelicr,  Die  Lehre  vom  tausencU 
jihrigen  Heirhi;  in  den  drei  ersten  .iHhrh.  in  Ilenke's  Mngn/.in  H<1.  VI.     The  belief  was 
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people  were,  about  the  year  1000,  in  the  most  anxious  expect- 
ancy regarding  the  things  that  were  going  to  happen.  "  Churches 
and  monasteries  were  allowed  to  fall  into  ruin,  many  princes  and 
nobles  went  on  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  built  hospitals  for  the  poor 
and  for  pilgrims,  as  also  abbeys,  whither  some  constantly  repaired 
to  wait  in  daily  expectation." 

It  is  not  quite  accidental,  that  sects  have  constantly  had  a 
predilection  for  Chiliasm,  while  the  church  has  been  disinclined 
to  adopt  it.  In  the  very  nature  of  the  sects  there  lies  a  practical 
denial  of  the  confession,  I  believe  in  one  holy.  Catholic  church. 
They  are  always  disposed  to  confine  within  the  circle  of  their 
own  party  what  is  good,  what  is  Christian,  what  properly 
marks  the  operations  of  the  Spirit — as,  for  example,  in  the 
programme  of  the  Irvingite  party  it  is  declared  without  any 
circumlocution,  There  is  Babylon,  here  is  Zion.  Being  able 
to  discern  the  divine  only  in  some  particular  form,  and  incapable 
of  discovering  it  even  through  the  strange  garb  and  disguises, 
which  it  often  assumes,  they  must  on  this  account  alone  be  in- 
clined to  transfer  the  thousand  years  to  the  future,  because  they 
think  they  apprehend  in  them  an  essential  advance ;  a  state  of 
the  church  much  more  satisfactory  in  the  main  than  what  has 

very  common,  that  there  should  be  a  resurrection  of  the  righteous  before  the  general 
resurrection,  that  there  should  be  an  intermingling  of  these  risen  ones  with  those  who 
had  not  yet  died,  an  external  restoration  of  Jerusalem,  with  a  mixing  up  together  of  that 
which  is  said  in  the  Apocalypse  of  the  thousand  years'  reign,  and  wliat  is  said  of  the 
New  Jerusalem,  reversing  the  order  of  Scripture,  which  ascribes  tiie  first  stage  of  bles- 
sedness to  heaven,  the  second  to  the  earth.  Thus  Tertullian  says,  ndv.  Marci.  L.  3,  c. 
25,  "We  confess,  that  a  kingdom  is  promised  us  on  eartli,  before  we  get  to  heaven, 
namely  the  thousand  years'  reign  after  the  resurrection,  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  made 
by  God,  which  comes  down  from  heaven."  Compare  what  Eusebius  says  in  B.  III.  c. 
28,  of  Cerintlius,  Justin  in  his  Dial,  with  Trypho,  c.  80,  Irenaeus  B.  V.,  c.  33.  But  this 
interpretation  of  the  Apoc.  never  was  unanimously  received.  Justin  sa}'s,  there  were 
many,  even  among  those,  who  held  the  pure  doctrine,  who  did  not  share  in  this  faith — 
see  on  this  statement  of  Justin,  Semisch's  Justin  Martyr,  vol.  II.  p.  469.  "It  is  well 
known,  that  there  is  not  a  single  trace  to  be  found  of  the  Ghiliastic  views,  neither  in  the 
epistles  of  the  Roman  Clement,  of  Ignatius  and  Polycarp,  nor  in  tlie  apologetical  writ- 
ings of  Tatian,  Atbenagorns,  and  Theophilus  of  Antiocb."  The  vagaries  of  the  Mon- 
tanists  who  espoused  these  views,  which  already  existed  in  the  church,  strengthened  the 
disinclination  to  receive  them.  As  theology  grew  into  a  more  regular  form,  their  un- 
tenableness  became  more  clearly  manifest.  They  were  also  repressed  by  the  considers, 
tion,  that  the  church,  even  under  the  ordinary  human  relations  of  life,  might  yet  attain 
to  the  ascendancy.  Lactantius  is  the  last  defender  of  Chiliasm  of  any  name.  The 
reaction  against  it  in  the  ancient  church  was  a  sound  one,  though  from  the  imper- 
fection of  exegetical  resources,  an  ill  choice  was  often  made  in  the  weapons  employed 
by  its  opponents. 
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ever  existed  in  the  past ;  a  state  in  which  the  power  of  Satan 
shall  be  broken,  and  the  power  of  Christ  shall  be  triumphant. 
Another  reason  for  the  circumstance  may  also  be  assigned. 
Chiliasm  rests  generally,  even  in  its  more  spiritual  forms,  on  an 
intermixture  of  things  incompatible — of  elements,  which  belong 
to  time  and  to  eternity.  Bcngel,  for  example,  saw  the  untenable 
character  of  the  common  chiliastic  views,  according  to  which  the 
corporeally  risen  saints  should  be  members  of  the  millennial 
kingdom  on  earth  ;  since  thus  the  resurrection  would  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  regeneration  of  the  earth,  with  which  it  is  most 
closely  connected,  and  makes  the  risen  and  glorified  church  be 
attacked  by  mortal  men  at  the  close  of  the  thousand  years. 
Bengel,  therefore,  conceives,  that  the  risen  saints  shall  be  with- 
drawn to  heaven,  and  from  thence  shall  exercise  the  government 
along  with  Christ.  But  he  still  destroys  the  connection  between 
the  resurrection  and  the  regeneration  of  the  earth,  and  transfers 
to  heaven  what,  according  to  Scripture,  and  the  natural  view 
belongs  to  the  earth.  Then,  Bengel  maintains  on  the  one  side 
the  continuance  of  sin  in  the  millennial  period — and  how,  indeed, 
could  he  do  otherwise,  since  the  great  apostacy  at  the  end  of  it 
admits  of  explanation,  only  if  the  scarlet  thread  of  sin  goes 
through  the  entire  period  ?  "  Among  the  children  of  the  king- 
dom," says  he,  "  there  shall  be  to  the  very  end  of  the  world  chil- 
dren of  the  wicked  one  ;  the  conflict  with  sin  in  the  flesh  shall 
not  be  taken  away,  nor  death  itself  be  swallowed  up  in  victory. 
There  will,  however,  be  new,  high,  and  hitherto  unknown  trials 
and  temptations,  agreeing  with  the  rich  bestowal  of  the  gifts  of 
grace,  in  place  of  Satanic  assaults  and  outward  persecutions." 
But,  on  the  other  side,  Bengel  denies  any  continuance  of  the 
efficacy  of  Satan  during  the  period  in  question,  and  thus  involves 
himself  in  a  quite  unscriptural  view  of  Satan's  relation  to  sin  : 
for  as  sin  entered  into  the  world  through  Satan,  so  is  he  always 
actively  engaged  in  connection  with  it ;  he  takes  the  word  from 
the  hearts  of  those,  who  hear  it,  that  they  may  not  believe  and 
find  salvation  (Luke  vii.  12) ;  he  has  his  work  not  merely  in  the 
children  of  unbelief,  but  believers  also  arc  sifted  by  him  (Luke 
xxii.  31);  they  must  constantly  pray,  that  the  Lord  may  deliver 
them  from  the  wicked  one,  who  would  lead  tiiem  into  temptation  ; 
not   Judas   merely   is   exposed    to  his   assaults,   but   Peter   also 
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escapes  from  them  no  otherwise  than  through  the  intercession  of 
the  Lord.  Now,  the  unsound  state  of  sectaries  accords  with  such 
interminglings  of  heterogenous  things,  while  the  sound  mind  of 
the  church  has  a  decided  aversion  to  them.  We  must  guard  our- 
selves, however,  against  the  appearance  of  supposing  the  honoured 
Bengel  to  be  a  party-man.  What  led  him  to  adopt  the  chiliastic 
views,  was  above  all  his  exegetical  conscience.  He  believed  he 
could  not  do  otherwise,  and  contented  himself  with  whatever  was 
abnormal  in  the  matter.  He  held  with  the  church  of  his  day, 
that  the  beast  was  the  papacy.  Chiliasm  is  the  necessary  con- 
sequence of  this  view.  For,  the  thousand  years'  reign,  according 
to  ch.  xix.  20,  only  begins  with  the  destruction  of  the  beast. 
Since,  therefore,  the  destruction  of  the  papacy  has  still  not  taken 
place,  the  thousand  years  must  necessarily  be  transferred  to  the 
future.  The  common  theology  of  the  church  had  rescued  itself 
from  this  consequence,  with  true  ecclesiastical  tact,  but  only  by 
violently  tearing  the  twentieth  chapter  from  its  connection. 
Bengel  was  too  good  an  expositor  to  concur  in  such  a  procedure.^ 
And  the  theology  of  the  church  Avas  unable  to  oppose  him ;  this 
could  only  have  become  possible,  if  any  one  had  had  the  courage  to 
abandon  the  false  view  of  the  beast,  which  had  in  a  certain  mea- 
sure obtained  the  sanction  of  the  church.  Against  those  who 
stood  fast  by  this  interpretation,  Bengel's  reasoning  was  irresist- 
ible ;  and  hence  it  came  to  pass,  that  after  a  feeble  resistance 
from  the  orthodox,  chiliasm  obtained  an  almost  universal  diffu- 
sion through  the  church. 

Strange  truly  is  the  prejudice  against  the  view  we  have  pro- 
pounded of  the  thousand  years'  reign,  as  if  it  took  from  us  some- 
what of  our  consolation  !  as  if  it  were  fitted  to  overthrow  our 
hope !  a  prejudice,  which  has  been  greatly  strengthened  by  the 
too  great  support  obtained  by  Bengel  for  the  opinion  advocated 
by  him.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  very  consolatory  for  us  to  know, 
that  we  have  the  thousand  years  already  behind  us ;  therefore, 
before  us  not  the  mere  glimmering,  but  the  clear  day — not  the 
preliminary  victory,  which  is  again  to  be  succeeded  by  a  heavy 
reverse,  but  the  final  conquest.  If  the  old  earth  is  always  to  get 
more  corrupt  and  full  of  wickedness,  it  is  a  great  consolation, 

1  He  says  with  perfect  justice:  Caeterum  ne  passum  quidem  simul  cum  temporibus 
bestiae  currunt  hi  mille  anni,  neque  ex  toto  ilia  hi  praecedunt,  sed  ex  toto  sequuntur. 
VOL.  II.  t 
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that  we  have  got  so  far  over  the  pilgrimage  to  the  new  earth,  on 
which  righteousness  dwells. 

We  come  now  to  a  closer  examination  of  the  subject.  The 
positive  proof  for  our  view  is  contained  in  the  connection,  in 
which  the  thousand  years'  reign  is  mentioned.  Nor  have  we  any 
need  to  go  far  back  in  investigating  this.  It  is  a  fundamental 
error  in  the  exposition  of  Bengel,  and  of  many  modern  expositors, 
that  they  regard  the  Revelation  as  a  progressive  whole,  pro- 
ceeding in  regular  order  from  beginning  to  end.  The  right 
view  is,  that  it  is  composed  of  a  number  of  independent  groups, 
each  complete  in  itself,  and  each  bringing  prominently  out 
some  particular  points,  thus  supplementing  one  another.  For 
the  establishment  of  this  view  it  will  be  enough  to  point  here  to 
the  one  consideration,  that  undeniable  references  to  the  last  end 
occur  exen  in  the  beginning  and  the  middle  of  the  book.  Thus, 
at  ch.  vi.  12 — 14,  we  are  brought  into  the  territory  of  Matt.  xxiv. 
29,  "  Immediately  after  the  tribulation  of  those  days  shall  the 
sun  be  darkened,  and  the  moon  shall  not  give  her  light,  and  the 
stars  shall  fall  from  heaven,  and  the  powers  of  the  heavens  shall 
be  shaken  ;"  consequently  into  the  time  immediately  before  the 
coming  of  the  Son  of  man  (comp.  vers.  30  and  35.)  After  the 
episode  in  ch.  vii.,  which  represents  the  fate  of  the  elect  during 
the  judgments  disclosed  in  the  preceding  portion,  as  going  to 
aliglit  upon  the  world,  we  have  that  coming  itself  referred  to  in 
ch.  viii.  1,  "  And  Mhcn  the  seventh  angel  sounded,  there  was 
silence  in  heaven  for  the  space  of  half  an  hoar ;"  for  the  silence 
is  that  of  the  creature  frightened  at  the  ])rcsence  of  its  Creator 
and  Lord,  when  appearing  in  the  awful  majesty  of  the  judge.  So, 
also,  we  stand  at  the  final  end,  the  detailed  representation  of 
which  is  given  by  the  Seer  only  in  the  last  group,  in  ch.  xi.  1.5, 
as  is  placed  beyond  doubt  by  comparing  ver.  18,  "Thy  wrath 
is  come,  and  the  time  for  judging  the  dead^  The  end  is 
also  unquestionably  referred  to  in  ch.  xiv.  14 — IG  ;  and  in  ch. 
xvi.  17 — 21,  comp.  with  xv.  1. — IIow  few  solid  objections  can  be 
raised  against  tliis  ])roof  is  clear  alone  from  the  constrained  and 
violent  interpretations,  which  the  advocates  of  the  regular  pro- 
gression have  been  obliged  to  adopt  at  the  ])laces  referred  to. 
— Now,  the  indrpendent  groups  are  altogether  seven,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  groat  importance,  which  after  the  example  of  the 
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Old  Testament  is  everywhere  attached  in  this  book  to  the  num- 
ber seven  ;   as  follows  : 

1.  The  seven  epistles  to  the  churches. 

2.  The  seven  seals. 

3.  The  seven  trumpets,  ch.  viii.  2 — ch.  xi.  end. 

4.  The  three  enemies  of  the  kingdom  of  God — Satan,  the  beast, 
and  the  false  prophet,  and  their  war  upon  it,  ch.  xii. — xiv. 

5.  The  seven  vials,  ch.  xv.,  xvi. 

6.  The  judgment  on  the  three  enemies,  beginning  with  the 
beast  and  the  false  prophet,  and  rising  from  them  to  Satan,  ch. 
xvii. — XX. 

7.  The  New  Jerusalem. 

If,  therefore,  we  would  ascertain  from  the  connection  the  time 
to  which  the  thousand  years'  reign  belongs,  we  need  not  go 
farther  back  than  ch.  xvii.,  where  we  have  an  entirely  new 
beginning,  though  forms  certainly  meet  us  which  are  pre-supposed 
to  be  known  from  what  has  gone  before.  Now,  the  result  is  not 
difficult  to  find  here ;  it  lies  on  the  very  surface.  The  thousand 
years'  reign  follows  immediately  on  the  destruction  of  the  beast  and 
the  false  prophet.  If  by  these  we  are  to  understand  (as  we  have 
already  proved)  the  ungodly  heathen  power  and  wisdom,  then  the 
thousand  years'  reign  cannot  be  future.  For,  in  the  regions 
which  are  everywhere  kept  mainly  in  view  throughout  this  book, 
the  lands  of  the  Roman  world,  heathenism  has  for  many  centuries 
ceased  to  exist.  Farther,  as  the  last  phase  of  the  heathenish 
power  of  the  world,  with  the  overthrow  of  which  the  commence- 
ment of  the  thousand  years'  reign  is  immediately  connected,  the 
ten  kings  or  peoples,  who  overthrew  the  Eoman  empire,  appear 
in  the  preceding  verse.  If  by  these  we  are  to  understand  the 
Germanic  tribes,  whose  conversion  to  Christianity  is  represented 
in  ch.  xix.  under  the  image  of  their  conquest  by  Christ  in  a  great 
battle,  then  the  commencement  of  the  millennium  must  be  coin- 
cident with  the  Christianization  of  the  Germanic  tribes.  Of  this 
E.  M.  Arndt  says,  "  We  (Germans),  and  those  races  that  are 
most  nearly  related  to  us,  and  whatever  of  our  ancestors  mingled 
with  the  wretched  remains  of  the  old  world,  have  raised  and 
carried  forward  in  the  most  vigorous  and  beautiful  manner  the 
new  European  Christian  life."  This  glory  is  now  certainly  gone, 
though  only  at  the  close  of  the  thousand  years,  and  we  may  well 

t2 
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lament  with  the  poet,  German  people,  once  in  glory  so  transcend- 
ant,  your  oaks  remain,  you  arc  yourselves  fallen.  The  begin- 
ning of  the  thousand  years'  reign  is,  accordingly,  somewhat 
uncertain,  and  so  also  must  be  its  end.  In  the  main,  however,  it 
must  coincide  with  the  thousand  years'  continuance  of  the  Ger- 
man ascendancy.  How  the  period  was  tending  to  its  close  in 
the  time  of  Bengel — how  even  then  significant  tokens  discovered 
themselves  of  the  approaching  release  of  Satan  from  his  prison, 
may  be  gathered  from  what  he  says  at  p.  588  of  Erliiuterten 
Oftenbarung,  "  The  filth  of  the  despisers  of  God  is  now  so 
incredibly  great,  that  one  may  well  doubt  whether  the  devil 
himself  could  carry  matters  farther.  Yet  it  is  not  to  be  imagined 
that  they  have  brought  matters  to  the  highest  pitch,  or  can  do  so 
immediately.  They  are  but  the  beginners,  the  real  master- 
raillers  are  still  unborn."  We  may  now  say,  that  we  have  long 
dwelt,  as  in  Meshech  and  Kcdar,  among  these  "  master- raillers;" 
and  any  one  that  previously  was  not  aware  of  it,  must  now  dur- 
ing these  last  four  weeks  have  known,  that  Satan  has  been  com- 
pletely loosed  from  his  prison,  and  has  gone  forth  to  deceive  the 
heathen  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth,  and  gather  them 
together  to  the  battle.  If  we  see  in  the  past  a  visible  proof  of 
the  faithfulness  of  God's  word,  in  the  overthrow  of  Rome,  in  the 
conversion  of  the  Germanic  world  to  Christ,  and  the  great  falling 
away  at  the  end  of  the  thousand  years,  so  in  regard  to  the 
remaining  point,  to  the  falling  of  fire  from  heaven  and  consuming 
tlicm,  which  we  should  revolve  day  and  night  in  our  hearts,  that 
we  may  not  be  afraid  of  their  threatcnings,  it  will  be  easy  for  us 
to  look  with  confidence  for  the  fulfilment. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  objections  which  are  brought  against 
our  view  of  the  thousand  years'  reign.  It  is  alleged,  first  of  all, 
that  the  contents  of  vers.  1 — 3  in  ch.  xx.  cannot  be  proved  to 
have  had  their  fuliilmcnt  in  the  past,  and  must  hence  belong  to 
the  future.  The  deceiving  of  the  heathen  runs  through  the  whole 
of  the  history  that  is  already  past,  and  its  cassation,  which  is  here 
given  as  the  characteristic  mark  of  the  thousand  years,  must  be 
looked  for  in  the  coming  future.  But  the  subject  of  discourse 
hero,  as  the  connection  shows,  is  not  Satan's  deceiving  in  the 
general,  but  his  deceiving  with  the  view  of  stirring  tluni  up  to  an 
open  attack  on  Iho  kingdom  of  Christ,  for  the  purpose  of  destroy- 
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ing  it,  and  so  as  even  to  threaten  its  destruction.  (Similarly  even 
August,  de  civ.  dei  XX.  7  :  Nee  enim  dictum  est,  ut  non  sedu- 
ceret  aliquem,  sed  ut  non  seduceret,  inquit,  jam  gentes.)  This 
more  exact  limitation  of  the  meaning  arises,  on  the  one  side,  from 
the  respect  borne  to  what  precedes,  where  such  a  conflict  is  spoken 
of,  so  great,  public,  and  decisive,  that  the  very  existence  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  was  brought  into  question  by  it  (comp.  especially 
ch.  xix.  19,  20.)  The  same  result,  on  the  other  side,  is  obtained 
from  what  follows,  ver.  7 — 9.  Thus  the  deceiving  of  the  heathen 
is  more  definitely  explained,  more  narrowly  bounded ;  and  such 
a  bounding,  indeed,  is  demanded  alone  by  the  consideration,  that 
at  the  end  of  the  thousand  years  such  a  fearful  assault  is  to  be 
made,  as  is  entirely  inexplicable,  on  the  supposition  that  the 
agency  of  Satan,  and,  what  is  closely  connected  therewith,  sin, 
had  altogether  ceased  during  the  thousand  years. ^  But  such 
being  the  case,  there  is  no  reason  for  denying  the  cessation  of  this 
deceiving  of  Satan  according  to  the  view  we  advocate.  With  all 
its  corruptions,  and  in  part  also  severe  conflicts  and  losses  in  the 
case  of  individuals,  it  still  was  on  the  whole  the  period  of  Christ's 
undisputed  sway.  That  a  great  change  began  at  the  end  of  it, 
must  now  at  least,  within  the  few  last  weeks,  have  become  mani- 
fest even  to  those,  who  would  drive  too  far  the  in  many  respects 
just,  and  by  Scripture  itself  approved,  dislike  (Eccl.  vii.  11)  of 
extolling  too  highly  past  times.^  During  the  period  of  the  thou- 
sand years  there  are  to  be  found  no  conflicts,  which  even 
remotely  resemble  those  that  precede,  and  come  after  it.  Mahom- 
medanism  belongs  only  in  part  to  it,  and  it  left  untouched  the 
original  ground  of  Christendom  ;  it  never  brought  matters  to  such 
a  point  as  to  raise  the  question,  whether  there  should  be  or 
should  not  be  a  kingdom  of  Christ  on  the  earth.  The  papacy  can 
only  be  regarded,  after  an  unhistorical  mode  of  viewing  it,  against 
which  Luther  himself  protested,  when  he  was  not  carried  away  by 

1  The  followiug  remai'k  of  Beugel  is  certainly  not  in  accordance  with  the  scriptural 
mode  of  representation  :  "  The  nations  shall  still  be  so  constituted,  that  they  could  be 
deceived,  if  the  devil  were  not  in  prison."  We  must  not  take  the  prison  in  so  grossly 
external  a  manner.  It  is  a  mere  figure,  and  simply  denotes  the  restraining  of  his  influ- 
ence, the  pre-requisite  of  which  is,  that  the  hearts  and  peoples  sincerely  given  to  Christ 
continue  steadfast  in  their  adherence  to  him. 

2  Vitringa  would  now  certainly  no  longer  ask:  Haecciue  actafuerunt  et  gesta  Satana 
ligato  et  detruso  in  abyssum  ?  Quid  igitur  tandem  fiet  Satano  solute  ?  And  yet  Satan 
has  but  begun  his  work. 
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the  spirit  of  controversy,  as  standing  on  a  level  with  ancient  and 
modern  heathenism.  It  is  this  very  mode  of  viewing  it,  nnhappily 
wide-spread  and  deeply  rooted  in  former  times,  which  has  espe- 
cially led  to  the  abandoning  of  the  historical  ground,  in  determin- 
ing the  position  of  the  thousand  years,  and  flying  ofl^  to  the  future. 
The  thought  has  also  had  much  influence,  which  is  expressed  by 
Bengel  at  p.  581,  "  Those  make  far  too  little  of  the  matter,  who 
understand  the  thousand  years  of  something  that  is  past,  and 
consequently  something  quite  insignificant."  lie  who  looks  thus 
upon  the  past  in  the  Christian  church,  at  the  same  time  cuts  up, 
without  perceiving  it,  the  root  of  a  living  and  reasonable  hope  for 
the  future.  If  the  word,  "  Lo  I  am  with  you  always,  even  to  the 
end  of  the  world,"  has  been  kept  so  badly  in  the  past,  it  will  be 
foolish  to  expect,  that  it  should  suddenly  begin  in  the  future  to 
receive  a  glorious  fulfilment.  It  is  so  also  with  the  individual 
believer;  his  hope  respecting  the  future  is  a  living  hope,  exactly  in 
the  same  degree,  that  he  can  discern  the  blessing  of  God,  which 
is  concealed  under  the  cross,  the  grace  that  lies  hid  behind  sin  ; 
which  he  only  can  do,  who  can  say  from  the  heart,  What  I  know 
not,  teach  thou  me.  That  view  of  the  papacy  (whose  dominion, 
besides,  comprehends  only  a  part  of  the  thousand  years,  while, 
again,  this  period  embraces  the  Reformation,  and  the  whole 
spring-time  of  the  evangelical  churches'),  is  a  reproach  on  our  own 
origin.  The  Reformation  pre-supposes  the  existence  of  glorious 
powers  of  life,  though  in  a  slumbering  state.  Now  that  we  have 
about  ns  the  Gog  and  Magog  of  unbelief,  and  no  longer  stand 
within  the  thousand  years,  we  should  feel  our  impotence,  and  call 
on  the  Lord  to  strengthen  our  weakness. 

Another  objection  against  our  view  of  the  thousand  years' 
reign  is  taken  from  ver.  4 — 6.  According  to  what  is  written 
there  the  resurrection  of  the  righteous  must  take  place  at  the 
beginning  of  the  thousand  years,  and  these  must  continue  on  the 
earth  during  the  whole  millennial  period.  As  nothing  of  this 
sort  is  to  be  perceived  in  the  past,  it  is,  men  think,  clear  as  day, 
that  the  thousand  years  still  belong  to  the  future. 

I  'I'lic  niiluriil  rxpositioii  of  llic  Apocnlvimc  runs  n'*  dircrlly  couiiltr  In  the  exlravu- 
Knncien  of  C'utliulic  cniitroverHinlistH,  an  it  tlocs  lo  lliosc  c)f  ilie  Evniigi-liciil  piirty.  'I'lio 
pn  vailing  vi(!w  of  tin-  Hcrornuition  in  tlif<  Ciitliolir  clinrcli  cannot  be  ilie  rijjiil  ono,  if  the 
HpritiK-HCBson  of  tin-  Fviingrliciil  rliurch  fiillB  within  lljt-  thousand  ypRrw.  The  SntiinlR 
li'iritory  niiint,  lliereforc,  lie  in  nnolhrr  ilircclion  llinn  thni,  which  sepnrntrs  (he  Kvnnge- 
IithI  from  tlie  (.'nihohr  rliurch. 
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But  it  should  be  quite  sufficient  to  shew  the  fallacy  of  such  an 
argument,  that  it  leads  to  a  perfectly  monstrous  combination  of 
things  incapable  of  union  :  the  church  consisting  of  a  mixture  of 
members,  partly  living  in  mortal  flesh,  and  partly  risen  and  glorified 
— the  latter  abiding  on  the  unrenewed  earth,  though  as  such  only 
fit  for  the  dwelling  of  mortal  men  ;  the  risen  and  glorified  at  the 
end  of  the  thousand  years,  entangled  anew  in  the  troubles  of 
earth,  in  war  and  conflict,  which  belong  only  to  a  present  exist- 
ence, and  driven  out  of  that  rest  from  their  labours  which  was 
promised  them. 

Let  us  now  first  present  our  view  of  the  verses  under  conside- 
ration, and  then  advance  what  favours  it  and  opposes  the  view 
"we  reject. 

The  whole  book  is  designed  to  stimulate  to  patience,  to  sted- 
fastness,  to  unmoved  fidelity,  and  hearty  joyfulness,  those  who 
are  endangered  by  the  pressure  of  the  world  against  the  kingdom 
of  Christ.  The  chief  means  employed  to  accomplish  this  design, 
is  a  representation  of  the  victory  of  Christ  on  earth,  which  takes 
place  at  every  great  conflict.  This,  however,  is  not  altogether 
sufficient  to  inspire  courage.  Those  who  fall  in  this  warfare, 
who  depart  in  times  of  trouble  and  distress,  who  do  not  live  to  see 
the  periods  of  triumph  and  peace,  need  some  further  consolation. 
The  holy  Seer  directs  their  eye  to  the  heavenly  glory,  amid 
which  they  are  kept  till  the  time,  that  the  New  Jerusalem  comes 
down  from  heaven.  Thus  in  ch.  vii.  1 — 8  it  is  represented  how 
God,  in  the  midst  of  the  great  tribulations  which  befal  the  earth, 
keeps  his  own  people ;  then  in  ver.  9 — 17  the  view  opens  on  the 
heavenly  glory,  which  causes  all  the  tribulations  of  earth  to  be 
forgotten.  So  also  in  ch.  xiv.  1 — 5,  after  a  delineation  has  been 
given  of  the  cruel  procedure  of  the  beast  on  earth,  and  how  those 
are  kept  in  safety  who  would  not  worship  his  image,  suddenly 
the  curtain  is  lifted,  and  we  see  the  Lamb  standing  on  the 
heavenly  Zion,  and  with  him  the  whole  multitude  of  the  elect, 
who,  with  one  voice,  like  that  of  many  waters  and  of  loud  thun- 
der, sing  the  new  song  of  the  Lamb,  the  earth  with  its  tempta- 
tions to  apostacy  lying  wholly  under  their  feet.  This  same  mul- 
titude meets  us  again  in  ch.  xv.  2 — 4.  They  appear  there  stand- 
ing on  a  sea  of  glass  mingled  with  fire,  on  the  ground  of  Ps.  xxxvi. 
7,  "  Thy  judgments  are  a  great  flood,"  the  symbol  of  the  divine 
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acts  of  righteousness  and  judgment,  and  sing  the  song  of  Moses, 
the  servant  of  God,  and  the  song  of  the  Lamb.  The  section 
before  us  is  entirely  similar  in  its  structure.  It  contains 
nothing  which  belongs  to  the  earth,  and  on  the  fulfilment  of  which 
history  could  give  us  its  report.  It  rather  leads  us  from  the 
earth,  and  from  the  triumph  which  has  been  granted  on  earth 
to  the  cause  and  the  servants  of  Christ  to  heaven,  that  we 
may  see  there  the  glory  of  those  who  had  departed  before  the 
beginning  of  the  thousand  years,  who  were  slain  for  the  word  of 
God  and  the  testimony  which  they  had,  and  loved  not  their  lives 
to  the  death.  The  resurrection  is  ascribed  to  these  persons  only 
in  a  figurative  sense,  that,  namely,  of  a  transition  into  a  new  and 
glorious  existence  ;  as  is  indicated  by  the  expression,  "  this  is 
the /rsi  resurrection,"  employed  for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing 
it  from  the  second  resurrection,  which  is  that  more  commonly 
meant  by  tlie  term.^ 

Now  this  view  is  first  confirmed  by  the  expression  :  they  lived, 
or  were  again  living.  From  this  it  is  clear,  that  before  the  first 
resurrection  the  persons  who  had  been  beheaded  for  the  testimony 
of  Jesus,  and  who  had  not  worshipped  the  beast,  had  enjoyed  no 
life  worthy  of  this  name.  Now,  if  the  bodiless  existence  of  the 
departed  righteous  were  a  mere  life  of  shadows,  we  might  certainly 
conclude  that  nothing  would  be  said  of  it,  as  is  the  case  in  respect 
to  those  who  have  not  died  in  the  faith.  But  the  contrary  is 
found  to  be  the  case.  The  Apocalypse  points  in  the  most 
attractive  colours  to  the  blessedness  which  the  redeemcdenjoy,even 
before  the  resurrection  ;  they  stand  before  the  throne  and  before 
the  Lamb,  clothed  with  white  robes  and  palms  in  their  hands, 
and  praise  God  and  the  Lamb,  and  serve  him  day  and  night  in  his 
temide  (comp.  ch.  xiv.  1 — 5,  vii.  9 — 17.)  Such  a  blessed  state 
cannot  be  ignored,  it  cannot  be  put  on  a  footing  with  non-exist- 
ence, and  so  nothing  remains  but  to  understand  it  as  meant  by  the 
first  resurrection. 

Further,  if  we  suppose  liere  that  a  literal  resurrection  is  meant, 

1  The  first  reaurrtctioii  corrr8i)ouds  to  the  flccond  dtath.  In  resjK'ct  to  both  alike  the 
Seer  distinguislips  the  (igurutivc  from  the  proper  use  of  the  term  by  nil  ndililionul  word. 
Those  who  bonsl  of  holding  by  the  I^^tter,  who  think  tlmt  the  subject  of  discourse  here 
muHt  plainly  be  the  resurrection  in  the  literal  sense,  have  in  rcnliiy  the  letter  ngoiiist 
Ihem.  In  the  expression  :  the  /irs/  resurrection,  there  is  oontiiined  a  distinct  reference 
to  the  diversity.  To  understand  the  I'lmt  merely  of  priority  of  lime  is  forbidileu  by  the 
analogy  uf  tla'  !>tcoud  death,  which  ditrcn  materiully  from  the  firyt. 
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it  must  appear  yery  singular  that  nowhere  else  in  Scripture  is  any 
mention  made  of  such  a  resurrection  of  the  righteous  Tjefore  the 
general  resurrection.  For  it  does  not  at  all  follow  from  the  pas- 
sages, 1  Cor.  XV.  22,  23  ;  Luke  xiv.  14,  15  ;  1  Thess.  iv.  16 
what  Ewald  would  still  draw  from  them,  that  the  righteous  shall 
be  raised  at  the  last  day  before  the  wicked  ;  they  do  not  speak  of 
a  hefore  and  an  after,  but  treat  simply  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
righteous.  Such  a  resurrection,  however,  as  is  now  supposed,  is 
not  merely  ignored  ;  it  is  also  expressly  denied.  Thus  in  1  Cor. 
XV.  22,  23,  "  For  as  by  one  man  came  death,  so  also  by  one 
man  comes  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  For  as  in  Adam  all 
die,  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive.  But  every  one  in 
his  own  order ;  Christ  the  first-fruits,  afterwards  they  that 
are  Christ's  at  his  coming.^'  By  this  passage  the  resurrec- 
tion only  takes  place  at  the  period  of  Christ's  coming.  This, 
however,  is  not  connected  with  the  thousand  years'  reign,  but 
with  the  time  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  of  which  it  is  said  in  ch. 
xxi.  3,  "  Behold  the  tabernacle  of  Grod  is  with  men,  and  he  will 
dwell  with  them ;"  and  in  ch.  xxi.  22,  "  And  I  saw  no  temple 
therein ;  for  the  Lord,  the  Almighty  God,  is  its  temple,  and  the 
Lamb."  Such  a  resurrection  is  also  disproved  by  1  Thess.  iv.  16, 
"  For  the  Lord  himself  shall  descend  from  heaven  with  a  shout, 
and  the  voice  of  the  archangel,  and  with  the  trump  of  God,  and 
the  dead  in  Christ  shall  rise  first. "^  By  this  passage,  too,  the 
view  of  Bengel,  which  holds  the  resurrection  to  be  corporeal,  in- 
deed, but  holds  heaven,  and  not  the  earth,  to  be  the  habitation  of 
the  risen  saints,  is  excluded.  It  must  then  have  been  Christ's  des- 
cending from  heaven  along  with  the  saints,  who  had  risen  before 
and  gone  to  heaven  with  their  glorified  bodies,  that  was  spoken  of 
— not  Christ's  raising  them  up,  but  his  coming  down  with  them. 

1  Quite  fruitless  is  the  attempt  ofFlatt,  in  I)is  adnotationes  ad  locum  1  TLess.  iv.  16, 
etc.  coll.  cum  Apoc.  opusc.  409,  etc.  to  briug  these  passages  into  unison  with  ours,  on 
the  ground  that  the  latter  treats  of  the  literal  resurrection.  He  thinks  that  those  should 
be  excepted  from  "  the  dead  in  Christ,"  to  whom  the  first  resurrection  is  accorded  in  the 
Revelation.  But  this  first  resurrection  of  the  Revelation  belongs  to  all  the  dead  in 
Christ ;  not  merely  to  the  martyrs,  but  also  to  all  those,  "  who  had  not  worshipped  the 
beast,  nor  his  image,  and  had  not  received  liis  mark  on  their  forehead  and  on  their 
hand."  The  "rest  of  the  dead,"  who  do  not  live  during  the  course  of  the  thousand 
years,  are  the  ungodly  (for  ver.  11,  sq.  shew  how  it  went  with  them  after  the  thousand 
years,  how  positive  punishment  succeeds  to  the  loss  of  an  interest  in  the  previously 
mentioned  good.)  The  looks  are  only  the  books  of  guilt;  and  the  book  of  life  is  merely 
opened  to  shew,  that  their  names  were  not  there.  They  are  all  appointed  to  the  second  death. 
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This  is  also  to  be  taken  into  account,  that  the  change  on  the 
living  is  coupled  by  Paul  >Yith  tlie  resurrection  of  the  saints  that 
are  asleep.  But  such  a  change  can  only  take  place  in  connection 
with  the  general  regeneration  (Matth.  xix,  28),  with  the  new 
heavens  and  the  new  earth.  John  v.  28,  29  also,  "  The  hour 
cometh,  in  which  all  that  are  in  their  graves  shall  hear  his  voice, 
and  shall  come  forth,  they  that  have  done  good  to  the  resurrec- 
tion of  life,  but  they  that  have  done  evil  to  the  resurrection  of 
damnation,"  hardly  admits  of  the  thought  of  a  wide  separation 
between  the  resurrection  of  life  and  that  of  condemnation. 

Finally,  after  the  example  of  our  Lord  himself  in  Luke  xviii. 
8,  "  When  the  Son  of  man  comes,  shall  he  find  faith  on  the 
earth? "  and  in  Matth.  xxiv,,  especially  ver.  10,  sq.  37,  sq.,  Scrip- 
ture generally  testifies,  that  in  the  last  times  apostacy  shall  be 
very  widely  spread,  and  that  even  among  the  ftiithful  the  fire  of  their 
love  and  zeal  shall  be  sadly  cooled.  Such  descriptions,  however, 
will  not  suit  a  church,  which  consists  to  a  large  extent  of  the 
risen  saints  ;  nor  even  a  church,  which  has  just  passed  out  of  the 
thousand  years,  on  the  hypothesis  of  Bengel.  They  ret^uire,  that 
we  must  not  attribute  more  to  the  Christian  church  than  she  has 
possessed  in  the  past. 

If,  then,  it  is  to  be  finally  maintained,  that  ver.  4 — 6  refer  to 
those  who  are  concealed  from  our  view,  that  for  what  was  to  hap- 
pen on  tliis  earthly  stage  we  have  but  one  mark  given,  in  the 
continuance  of  the  dominion  of  Christ  during  a  period  of  a  thou- 
sand years, — for  the  just  made  i)erfect  reign  luith  Christ  during 
the  thousand  years — and  that  the  other  features  of  tlie  thousand 
years'  reign  are  to  be  derived  only  from  ver.  1 — 3,  then  we  shall 
certainly  find  no  other  reason  M'hy  we  should  seek  it  in  the 
future  instead  of  in  the  past ;  since  there  would  then  be  the  great 
impropriety,  that  the  church's  thousand  years  of  a  settled  state 
would  be  passed  over  with  perfect  silence  in  the  Revelation. 
What  is  said  of  the  thousand  years,  is  but  a  brief  and  simple 
notice,  and  is  never  in  the  remotest  manner  to  be  compared  with 
the  glory  of  the  new  Jerusalem,  to  whicii  St  John  hastens  forward 
with  longing  desire  and  with  rajtid  step — a  clear  proof,  that  in  the 
thousand  years  we  are  to  seek  no  heaven  upon  earth.' 

•   Ewnlil:    Vales  brovitpr  tnnliim  i-t  fisliiiiinlcr  rcgiiiini  hor  niillinrr  innpit,  liotitoniin- 
qnp  prncniiii  in    rrgiiani  dpnnmi  iiiumli  uovi  coclcjtti'  Bcdulo  ciiruulat  tuiiiiin,  xxi,  1 — 'J2, 
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Ch.  XX.  7 — 10.  It  was  intimated  at  ver.  3,  that  at  the  end  of 
the  thousand  years  there  should  be  a  great  change  in  the  relation 
of  Satan  to  the  earth.  To  that  intimation  reference  is  here  made. 
After  the  thousand  years  are  finished,  Satan  is  loosed  from  his 
confinement,  and  deceives  Gog  and  Magog,  that  is,  the  heathen 
over  the  whole  earth,  to  come  and  fight  against  Christ  and  his 
church.  The  project  succeeds  well  at  first,  so  that  the  adversa- 
ries lay  siege  to  the  camp  of  the  saints  and  the  beloved  city.  But 
after  a  brief  triumph  they  are  overtaken  by  the  vengeance  of  hea- 
ven. Fire  comes  down  from  heaven  and  consumes  them.  Satan 
is  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire.  So  that,  what  was  designed  to  over- 
throw the  begun  supremacy  of  Christ,  serves  only  to  complete  it. 
With  the  final  discomfiture  of  Satan  the  last  of  the  three  enemies 
of  Christ  and  of  his  church  has  forever  vanished  from  the  field. 

Vitringa  says,  "  The  church  appears  to  have  reached  the  end 
of  her  conflicts  and  labours  with  the  execution  of  judgment  on 
the  beast.  Christ  reigns  with  his  saints,  and  the  kingdoms  of 
the  world  yield  obedience  to  him  and  the  church.  Whence  then 
these  new  enemies  at  the  close  of  the  thousand  years  .^"  To 
this  question  we  reply  :  the  reason  of  Satan's  being  loosed  must 
stand  in  close  connection  with  the  reason  of  his  being  bound. 
The  earth  watched  and  prayed  during  the  thousand  years  ;  there- 
fore, Satan  could  accomplish  nothing  against  it.  But  if  the  earth 
should  cease  to  watch  and  pray,  it  must  necessarily  fall  into  temp- 
tation. Where  God  is  no  longer  present,  there  Satan  is  sure  to 
come  with  his  evil  spirits.  The  passage,  Matth.  xii.43 — 45,  "When 
the  unclean  Spirit,"  etc.  deserves  here  the  most  attentive  consi- 
deration. Satan  works  only  in  the  children  of  disobedience  ;  and 
he  works  wherever  the  children  of  disobedience  are  to  be  found, 
(Eph.  ii.  2.)  If  at  any  time  he  is  to  be  seen  actually  among 
those,  who  have  already  belonged  to  Christ,  this  implies,  according 
to  the  whole  teaching  of  Scripture,  a  backsliding  on  the  part  of 
these ;  and  the  more  extensive  and  successful  his  work  of  decep- 
tion is,  the  greater  always  must  the  preceding  guilt  have  been. 

Vitringa  was  in  great  perplexity  to  know  whence  these  new 
heathen  were  to  come.  Mede  expected  them  from  America.  But 
Bengel,  with  his  profound  discernment,  perceived  even  in  his  day 

2?)  ;  tardarique  paratain  jam  piis  salutcm  suramam  in  regno  coeksti  ex  ch.  xix.  7,  coll. 

xxi.  2  concludas. 

2 
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the  beginnings  of  the  germinating  heathenism.  "  At  present," 
says  he,  "there  is  such  security,  and  along  therewith  such  mock- 
ery amongst  liigh  and  low,  appearing  in  a  shameless  profligacy 
and  a  covert  unbelief,  that  one  is  apt  to  think,  Satan  himself 
could  not  conduct  matters  in  a  more  indecent  and  scandalous 
manner  ;  but  wiiat  has  yet  been  done  is  no  more  than  cliild's 
play.  People  are  still  but  apprentices  in  respect  to  the  last 
dreadful  times,  when  the  spirit  of  carnal  security  and  profane 
mockery  shall  rise  to  the  complete  mastery."  It  is  said  also  in 
the  Berleb.  Bible,  "  Enough  still  secretly  remains,  which  can  be 
productive  of  mischief.  And  the  lees  shall  yet  be  stirred  up  for 
a  great  final  eftort,  as  Pharaoh  gave  the  last  violent  kick  when  he 
pursued  after  the  Israelites." 

There  are  two  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  which  are 
closely  connected  with  the  one  before  us.  In  the  prophecy  of 
Daniel  respecting  the  monarchiesof  the  world  the  little  horn  cor- 
responds which  threw  down  three  of  the  great.  The  character- 
istic features  there  are,  the  difl'erence  between  this  new  worldly 
power  and  the  earlier  ones,^  the  hatred  manifested  against  God 
and  his  church,  the  undertaking  to  change  times  and  laws  (i.e.,  to 
abolish  all  holy  and  profane,  divine  and  human  institutions  and 
laws),  its  prosperity  and  success,  as  appearing  in  the  overthrow 
of  three  of  the  earlier  kingdoms,  and  getting  even  the  church  into 
its  power,  and,  lastly,  the  coincidence  of  the  end  of  the  world 
with  its  overthrow. 

The  other  passage  is  the  prophecy  of  Ezekiel  against  Gog  the 
king  of  Magog,  the  chief  prince-  of  Mescch  and  Tubal,  in  ch. 
xxxviii.,  xxxix.  The  case  is  different  in  respect  to  this  j»roi>liccy, 
from  what  it  is  Avitli  Daniel's  regarding  the  little  horn.  While 
the  latter  goes  upon  a  particular  fact  in  the  future  history  of  the 

1  This  ditrcrtnce  forma  tUe  reoson  wliy  John  hns  sepnraled  tliis  Inst  piiemy  of  ibe 
chiircli  from  tlio  enrlicr  ones,  wliilo  in  Dnnicl  tiiprp  wero  rciisons  forrnt'icr  bringing  into 
view  tlie  elt'inculs  that  bulunged  to  tliia  in  coninion  willi  the  otlit-rs.  Wherein  the  dif- 
ference cousisli'd,  we  lenrn  more  definitoly  from  John  tiiiiii  we  cnn  do  in  Dnnii-h 

■>'  ]lm  uriginal  kingchiin  is  MiigDg,  but  iih)ng  ^Yith  tliis  lie  arqiiiriH  the  niustery  over 
Meshorh  and  Tubal.  In  vain  have  some  Iritid,  latterly  Kiiobel,  to  change  Otc  chief 
prince  into  a  jirince  of  ItiiSHia.  The  prince  of  Rosse  (an  appellntion  not  known  in 
Scripture)  Meshecb  and  Tubal,  Oog  could  not  be  called  without  some  farilicr  explanation, 
aa  MeHhfch  and  Tubal  are  repreHonted  in  Scripture  as  independent  kin;^'<Ionis,  which 
were  not  direrlly  subject  to  the  king  of  Magog.  'I'lli^^  piTHon  rimld  Lrcine  n  hcu'l  lo 
them  only  hh  a  "king  of  kings." 
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world,  the  prophecy  of  Ezekiel  possesses  a  thoroughly  ideal, 
composite  character.  Grog  and  Magog  represent  generally  all  the 
future  enemies  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  there  is  here  com- 
bined into  one  grand  delineation,  what  was  to  be  realized  in  a  long 
series  of  events  ;  so  that  the  interpretations,  which  would  under- 
stand it  of  the  Syrian  Icings,  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals,  or  of  the 
Turks,  are  all  at  once  true,  and  at  the  same  time  false,  on  account 
of  their  exclusiveness.  Ezekiel  had  been  prophecying  immedia- 
tely before  of  Israel's  return  from  exile,  and  his  redemption  from 
the  oppression  of  the  enemy,  who  then  was  permitted  to  bear 
sway.  And  the  disquieting  thought,  that  it  was  not  enough  to 
have  achieved  one  victory,  the  fear,  which  takes  such  deep  hold 
of  the  diseased,  that  some  new  trouble  may  come  after  they  have 
recovered  from  that,  under  which  they  at  present  labour,  this  is 
met  by  the  prophet  with  the  announcement,  that  whatever  the 
earth  might  still  raise  up  of  evil  against  the  kingdom  of  God, 
even  if  it  should  bring  up  all  that  is  terrible  from  its  furthest  cor- 
ners, powers  that  were  hitherto  scarcely  known,  to  war  against 
the  kingdom,  this  should  still  at  last  gain  the  victory.  For  a 
strong  rock  is  our  God.  Every  one  who  yields  to  the  native  im- 
pression this  prophecy  is  fitted  to  produce,  must  at  once  feel,  that 
there  is  something  utopian  about  it ;  that  it  is  essentially  differ- 
ent from  such  prophecies,  for  example,  as  refer  to  the  overthrow 
of  the  Assyrians  or  the  Chaldeans.  Its  composite  character  dis- 
covers itself  with  peculiar  clearness  in  ch.  xxxviii.  5,  6,  where 
along  with  Gog  and  Magog  peoples  from  the  most  diverse  regions 
of  the  world  are  mentioned  as  taking  part  in  the  expedition,  who 
had  no  natural  connection  with  them,  or  with  one  another.  "  Eze- 
kiel here  names  and  brings  together  only  such  tribes  and  races  as 
were  far  distant,  some  more  and  others  less  known."  That  an 
exposition,  which  seeks  for  a  literal  fulfilment  in  some  historical 
event,  is  against  the  real  meaning  of  the  prophet,  is  manifest  also 
from  the  freedom  with  which  he  forms  a  king,  Gog,  out  of  the 
name  of  the  land  Magog,  which  alone  is  mentioned  in  Gen.  x.  2. 
So  is  it,  again,  from  ver.  17,  according  to  which  the  earlier  prophets 
had  prophesied  of  Gog.  These  had  only  spoken  in  general  of  the 
enemies  of  God's  kingdom.  But  that  John  did  not  view  the  pro- 
phecy otherwise  than  is  now  represented,  is  plain  from  this,  that 
according  to  ch.  xix.  17  he  even  sees  in  the  subjugation  of  the  ten 
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kings  through  Christ  07ie  fulfilment  of  it.  It  is  plain  also  from 
the  consideration,  that  with  the  utmost  freedom,  he  changes  the 
king  Gog  in  Ezekicl  into  a  people  Gog,  together  with  Magog. 
Finally,  it  appears  from  his  entirely  removing  the  local  and 
national  limitation,  which  in  Ezekiel  still  attaclies  to  Gog  and 
Magog,  and  considering  Gog  and  Magog  as  simply  identical  with 
the  heathen  in  the  four  corners  of  the  earth. 

Ver.  7.  And  luhen  the  thousand  years  ore  finished,  Satan 
shall  he  loosed  out  of  his  prison.  This  is  properly  the  only  case 
in  the  Apocalypse,  in  which  the  future  as  such  is  announced  be- 
forehand, while  John  elsewhere,  and  here  also  again  in  ver.  9,  only 
describes  what  he  has  seen  and  heard.  In  ch.  xi.  3  the  same 
thing  has  been  thought  to  be  found,  though  improperly  ;  for  there 
John  does  not  speak.  In  ch.  ix.  6  the  future  is  brought  in  through 
the  reference  to  the  fundamental  passage  of  Jeremiah.  There 
also,  as  in  ch.  xiii.  8,  the  future  is  only  so  far  announced  before- 
hand, as  it  makes  itself  perceived  from  what  John  saw  before  his 
eyes.  The  exception  here  arises  from  the  necessity  of  the  case  : 
a  simple  pre-intimation  must  first  carry  us  to  the  farther  side  of 
the  thousand  years. — He,  who  looses  Satan,  is  no  other  than  the 
Lord  himself,  who  has  the  key  of  the  abyss,  (ver.  1),  and  without 
whose  will  Satan  can  never  move  a  step,  as  is  manifest  from  the 
history  of  Job  ;  nor  could  the  demons  without  his  permission  so 
much  as  enter  into  the  herd  of  swine.  The  Lord  sends  to  those, 
who  have  lost  their  love  to  the  truth,  through  the  medium  of 
Satan,  strong  delusions,  that  they  should  believe  lies,  and  so  be- 
come ripe  for  judgment,  (2  Thess.  ii.  11,  comp.  Rom.  i.  24,  26.) 
It  is  the  punishment  of  ingratitude  and  apostacy,  that  it  always 
goes  farther  and  farther  down,  much  more  so  than  the  spirit 
of  infidelity  itself  originally  contemplated. — The  evil  enemy  is 
here  called  Satan,  in  ver.  10  the  devil.  The  dragon  is  mentioned 
no  more.  Corresponding  to  the  dragon  is  the  heathen  state, 
that  culminates  in  the  heathen  kings.  So  far,  however,  matters 
are  not  to  come  again.  If  the  Christian  state  may  be  everywhere 
perforated  by  the  evil,  and  in  part  destroyed,  as  it  cannot  fail  to 
be,  where  the  mass  yields  to  the  seductions  of  Satan,  still  Satan 
never  can  again  succeed  so  far,  as  to  pluck  the  Christian  state  up 
by  the  root,  and  to  establish  himself  as  the  dragon.  It  is  in 
accordance  with  Satan's  having  no  longer  the  iiaiiic  ol"  the  dragon, 
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that  the  Antichristian  world  receives  the  name  of  Gog  and  Magog. 
Even  in  Ezekiel,  Magog  bears  the  character,  not  of  a  regularly 
constituted  state,  but  of  a  horde  of  plunderers.  The  lawlessness 
of  the  party  is  still  more  strongly  marked  here,  by  Gog,  who  ap- 
pears in  Ezekiel  as  the  head  of  Magog,  being  viewed  as  a  distinct 
people,  and  acting  in  concert  with  Magog. — The  prison  is,  accord- 
ing to  ver.  2,  the  abyss. — The  loosing  of  Satan,  we  learn  in  ver. 
2,  is  only  to  be  for  a  short  time.  Bengel :  "  How  long  this  short 
time  is  to  be,  cannot  well  be  conjectured  ;  but  we  may  certainly 
conclude,  that  it  must  be  brief  as  compared  with  the  thousand 
years." 

Ver.  8.  And  he  luill  go  forth  to  deceive  the  heathen  in  the 
four  corners  of  the  earth,  Gog  and  Magog,  to  gather  them 
together  to  the  war}  the  numher  of  whom  is  as  the  sand  of 
the  sea.  In  what  manner  Satan  goes  forth,  and  accomplishes 
the  deception,  we  learn  from  ch.  xvi.  13.  He  does  it  by  means 
of  the  unclean  spirit  that  goes  out  of  him. — According  to  the 
current  view  we  are  to  understand  by  the  heathen  in  the  four 
corners  of  the  earth  the  nations,  that  occupy  the  most  distant 
regions  of  the  earth.^  But  this  interpretation  is  against  the 
biblical  usage.  In  Judges  xx.  2,  the  expression,  "  the  corners  of 
the  whole  people,"  is  used  for,  the  whole  people  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end,  "  all  the  tribes  of  Israel,"  as  is  immediately 
added  by  way  of  explanation  ;  or  "  from  Dan  to  Beersheba"  as 
it  is  in  ver.  1.  The  explanation  :  the  foremost  of  the  whole 
people,  is  there  against  the  connection.  In  1  Sam.  xiv.  38,  Saul 
says,  "  Draw  ye  near  hither  all  corners  of  the  people."  That  the 
whole  body  of  the  people  is  meant,  is  clear  from  ver.  40.  In  Isa. 
xix.  13  it  is  said,  "  They  have  deceived  Egypt,  the  corners  of  his 
tribes,"  for,  his  tribes  even  to  their  furthest  corners.  (In  Gen. 
xix.  4,  n!^p^  Di^n  h'D  corresponds.)  In  these  passages  the 
corners  possessed  whatever  lay  within  them,  and  was  bounded  by 
them  :  all  the  corners  of  the  people,  is  as  much  as,  all  the  people 


1  If  we  read  tk  tov  iroXcfiov,  the  article  must  be  taken  generically,  and  in  substance 
the  other  reading,  without  it,  conveys  the  same  meaning.  The  war  stands  opposed  to 
other  possible  objects  of  the  gathering  together. 

2  So  already  Vitringa :  Designantur  gentes,  quae  non  babitarent  in  media  et  praes- 
tantissima  terrarum  orbis  parte,  quippe  quae  oecupata  esset  ab  ecclesia,  sed  in  extremis 
terrae. 
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even  to  its  furthest  corners  ;  as  in  this  book  also  at  ch.  vii.  1,  the 
corners  arc  brought  into  consideration  as  the  points,  which  rule 
the  whole  earth.     So  is  it  also  in  respect  to  the  four  borders  of 
the  earth  in  Isa.  xi.  12;  q.d.,  of  the  whole  earth,  as  far  as  it 
stretches.     Comp.   Ezek.   vii.  2,   *'  The  end  conies  on  the   four 
borders  of  the  earth,"   Job.   xxxvii.  3.     Accordingly,  here  also 
the  four  corners  of  the  earth  are  not  the  points,  where  the  people 
to  be  deceived  alone  or  even   chiefly  dwell,  but   the  corners   are 
regarded  as  commanding  the  whole  region  that  lies  within  them  ; 
so  that  the  four  corners  of  the  earth,  is  all  one  with,  on  the  whole 
earth  even  to  its  four  corners.     The  deceptive  influence  exercised 
by  Satan  is  represented  as  one,  that  is  not  to  be  confined  to  some 
one  particular  land  or  people,  but  one  that  was  to  possess  an 
entirely  oecumenical  character;  precisely  as  we  see  at  present  to 
be  the  case.     To  the  four  corners  of  the  earth  correspond  the 
breadth  of  the   earth  in  ver.  9.      The   territory  on  which  the 
cause  operates  here,  is  the  same  as  that  on  which  the  operation 
appears  there.     This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  fundamental  pro- 
phecy in  Ezekiel.     There  along  with  Gog,  who  comes  from  the 
north,  other  nations  also  are  mentioned  as  taking  part  in  the 
expedition,  who  dwell  in  the  middle  regions. — Gog  and  Magog 
form  the  cpcxegesis  to  the   nations  in  the  four  corners  of  the 
earth.     Ezekiel  represents  Gog  as  the  centre  of  the  whole  move- 
ment (ch   xxxviii.  5,  6.)     But  here  the  ground  of  Gen.  x.  2,  is 
entirely   abandoned,  and   Gog  and   Magog  are  simply  identified 
with  all  heathen.     Gog,  Magog,  and  Demagog,  were  first   put 
together  by  Brcntano.    It  is  such  a  conjunction  as  that  of  Napo- 
leon  and  Apollyon. — In  the  ivar,  Bcngel,  "  Then  all  evil  will 
raise  itself  up  against  all  good,   and  hazard  the  last  blow,  but 
shall  be  worsted  by  the  better  part." — .Is  the  sand  of  the  sea,  as 
were  also  the  host  of  the  Canaanites,  Josh.  xi.  4,  the  camels  of 
the  Midianites,  Judg.  vii.  12,  and  the  Philistines,  1  Sam.  xiii.  5. 
Ver.  9.  And  they  ivent  up  on  the  breadth  of  the  earth,  and 
encompassed  the  camp  of  the  saints  and  the  beloved  city.     And 
fire  came  down  out  of  heaven  from  God,  and  consumed  them. 
The   f/oinfj  uj)  is  used  of  any  warlike  exjxdition,  because  the 
object  of  it  appears  a  height  to  be  ascended  and  taken.      By  the 

1  Somewhat  dinVreully  GiHcnius  in  liis  Tlics.  on  nV?:  Quoniiiin  urbcs  ca-slriiquc  ex- 
piignandu  in  loco  cdito  cxtructa  sunt. 
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breadth  of  the  earth  the  whole  compass  of  it  is  denoted.  In  Hab. 
i.  6,  the  Clialdeans  march  "through  the  breadth  of  the  earth,"  that 
is,  they  go  through  it  after  its  whole  extent  and  compass,  comp. 
Isa.  viii.  8 ;  Gen.  xiii.  17  ;  Job  xxxviii.  18.  Those  deceived  by 
Satan  are,  according  to  ver.  8,  scattered  over  the  entire  breadth 
of  the  earth  ;  but  others  also  dwell  with  them,  who  do  not  yield 
to  the  seduction.  Against  these  they  now  go  forth;  they  would 
possess  the  whole  compass  of  the  earth,  and  verify  the  opposite 
.of  the  statement,  "  the  meek  shall  inherit  the  earth."  And  it 
appeared  as  if  they  were  going  to  succeed,  not  less  than  of  old  when 
Assyria  marched  against  Jerusalem.  —  One  can  suppose  that 
the  church  is  here  denoted  by  two  distinct  and  independent 
images,  that  of  the  camp  and  that  of  the  city.  But  we  may 
also  suppose  that  the  camp  of  the  saints  is  placed  in  the  beloved 
city,  as  in  Acts  xxi.  34  the  fortified  camp  of  the  Romans  in 
the  city  of  Jerusalem  is  spoken  of,  comp.  ver.  37,  xxii.  24,  xxiii. 
10, 16,  32.  Any  how,  the  prefixing  of  the  expression  :  the  camp 
of  the  saints,  indicates  the  warlike  and  armed  condition,  which 
is  an  essential  characteristic  of  the  saints,  whose  spiritual 
armoury  is  described  in  Eph.  vi.  10,  sq.,  comp.  1  John  ii.  14,  v. 
4.  In  the  times  of  Moses  and  Joshua  the  church  even  externally 
presented  the  form  of  a  military  camp,  (comp.  Heb.  xiii.  11), 
imaging  what  in  substance  was  to  be  continued  through  all 
times. — The  beloved  city  is  Jerusalem,  but  Jerusalem  is  in  the 
Apocalypse  always  used  as  a  symbol  of  the  church  (comp.  vol.  i. 
p.  425.)  Prosperous  events,  times  in  which  the  contest  should 
assume  a  milder  character,  are  not  excluded  by  their  being  said 
to  encompass  the  camp.  As  little  are  they  excluded  by  the 
enemies  being  represented  as  pressing  into  the  outworks  of  the 
holy  city — comp.  ch.  xi.  2.  Our  Lord  said  of  the  literal  Jerusa- 
lem, in  Luke  xix.  43,  "  Days  shall  come  upon  thee,  that  thine 
enemies  shall  cast  a  trench  about  thee,  and  compass  thee  round, 
and  keep  thee  in  on  every  side."  The  same  state  of  things 
shall  here  also  take  place,  and  indeed  for  the  same  reason,  as  a 
deserved  punishment ;  for  if  the  church  had  done  her  duty,  Satan 
would  never  have  been  able  by  his  deceptions  to  make  such  way 
against  her.  But  nothing  shall  now  happen  like  what  is  said  in 
ver.  44,  "  And  they  shall  lay  thee  even  with  the  ground,  and  thy 
children  within  thee,  and  they  shall  not  leave  in  thee  one  stone 
VOL.  II.  u 
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upon  another."  For,  this  Jerusalem,  with  all  its  failings,  still  is 
the  beloved  city  of  God  ;  and  the  word  can  never  hold  respecting 
it,  which  was  spoken  of  ancient  Jerusalem,  "  My  house  is  an 
house  of  prayer,  but  ye  have  made  it  a  den  of  thieves." — By 
faith  the  walls  of  Jericho  of  old  fell  when  they  had  been  com- 
passed for  seven  days  (Hebr.  xi.  30.)  By  faith  also  shall  the  walls 
of  the  beloved  city  be  preserved.  The  fervent  prayer  of  the 
faithful  calls  dov^'n  fire  from  heaven  (corap.  at  ch.  viii.  3—5.) — 
After  Satan  has  made  those  ripe  for  judgment,  who  through  their 
guilt  have  been  led  away  by  him,  the  divine  judgment  falls  upon 
the  deceiver  and  the  deceived.  First  upon  the  latter.  The 
words,  "  And  fire  came  down  out  of  heaven  from  God,"  refer.to 
Gen.  xix.  24,  •'  And  the  Lord  rained  upon  Sodom  and  Gomorrah 
brimstone  and  fire  from  the  Lord  out  of  heaven  ;"  to  which  also, 
as  the  image  of  all  future  judgments  of  God  on  the  wicked,  allu- 
sion is  made  in  Ezek.  xxxviii.  22,  xxxix.  6.  Here,  this  allusion, 
especially  after  the  peculiar  combination  of  the  expressions, 
"out  of  heaven,"  and  "from  God,"  cannot  be  doubtful.  The 
"  from  God"  appeared  a  supeiHuous  addition  to  some  copyists, 
who  did  not  perceive  the  reference  to  the  fundamental  passage. 
That  it  is  not,  however,  to  be  regarded  as  a  simple  repetition 
from  that  passage,  is  plain  from  the  order  being  the  reverse  of 
that  there.  It  is  there,  from  the  Lord  out  of  lieavcn  ;  liere, 
out  of  heaven  from  the  Lord.  The  heaven  forms  here  the  con- 
trast to  the  earth,  God  to  Satan.  From  the  allusion  to  Gen. 
xix.,  it  is  clear,  that  nothing  is  here  indicated  respecting  the 
form  of  the  judgment.  What  appears  to  refer  to  it,  belongs  to 
tiie  ancient  type.  So  much,  hoMcver,  may  be  regarded  as  certain, 
that  here  an  unexpected,  quick,  frightful,  overwhelming  execution 
of  divine  vengeance  is  represented. 

Ver.  10.  And  the  devil,  ivho  deceived  them,  luaa  cast  into  the 
lake  of  Jire  and  brimstone,  where  also  are  the  beast  and  the 
false  prophet,  and  shall  he  tormented  dai/  and  niijld  for  ever 
and  ever.  The  everlastinrj  fire,  is,  according  to  the  word  of 
our  Lord  in  Matt.  xxv.  41,  prepared  first  of  all  for  Satan  and 
liis  angels.  The  cursed  from  among  men  are  to  bo  sent  there  as 
couipauions  to  them. — We  have  here  the  third  and  last  station 

1  Tlio  (t!$ii  is  wanting  in  llii>  text,  wliicli  l.iilLcr  rullunoJ. 
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of  Satan.  In  ch,  xii.  9,  he  is  cast  down  from  heaven  on  the 
earth  ;  in  ch.  xx.  3,  into  the  abyss,  hell ;  here,  at  last,  into  the 
lake  of  fire  and  brimstone,  the  deeper  hell  (comp.  at  ch.  xix. 
20.)  On  the  words,  "  they  shall  be  tormented,"  etc.,  see  at  ch. 
xiv.  11. 


THE  END  OF  THE  WORLD. 

(Ch.  XX.  11—15.) 

The  three  enemies  of  God's  kingdom  have  disappeared.  There 
must  now  still  follow  the  final  and  ultimate  decision  respecting 
the  fate  of  those,  who  submitted  to  their  influence  ;  and  all,  too, 
of  the  irrational  creation,  which  had  been  pressed  by  them  into 
the  service  of  sin,  must  be  put  out  of  the  way.  The  latter  in 
ver.  11,  the  first  in  ver.  12 — 15.  This  being  done,  all  is  then 
prepared  for  the  new  earth,  on  which  righteousness  dwells,  for 
the  new  Jerusalem  coming  down  out  of  heaven  from  God ;  and, 
therefore,  for  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  and  last  vision. 

Ver.  11.  And  I  saw  a  luhite  great  throne,  and  Mm  who  sat 
thereon,  before  ivhose  presence  the  earth  and.  the  heaven  fied 
away,  and  no  place  was  found  for  them.  The  white  throne 
here  corresponds  to  the  white  cloud  in  ch.  xiv.  14.  The  white 
is  here  also  the  symbolical  image  of  glory.  In  ch.  iv.  3,  the 
crystal  clear  jasper  corresponds.  A  great  throne,  in  contrast 
to  the  thrones  in  ver.  4,  on  account  of  the  greatness  and  glory 
of  him  who  sits  on  it.  Short  and  good,  Bengel :  "  The  throne 
is  white  as  an  emblem  of  the  glory  of  the  judge,  and  great  as 
befits  his  great  and  infinite  majesty." — He  who  sits  on  the 
throne  is  God  in  the  undivided  unity  of  his  being,  without  respect 
to  the  diversity  of  persons  (see  at  ch.  i.  8) ;  not  the  Father 
in  fellowship  with  Christ,  according  to  ch.  iii.  21,  where  Christ 
sits  with  the  Father  on  his  throne,  vii.  17,  where  the  Lamb 
is  spoken  of  as  being  in  the  midst  of  the  throne,  xxii.  1, 
where,  again,  we  read  of  the  throne  of  God  and  the  Lamb.  For, 
here  only  one  is  represented  as  sitting.  Nor  are  we  to  regard 
this  one  as  the  Father  in  contradistinction  to  Christ.  It  is 
against  this  view,  that   especial  mention  is  not  made  here  of 

m2 
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Christ,  as  at  cli.  iv.  (comp.  iv.  2) ;  but  Christ,  to  whom  all  judg- 
ment has  been  committed  by  the  Father,  (John  v.  22;  Rev.  i.  7, 
xiv.  14,  xix.  11)  cannot,  according  to  the  fundamental  passages, 
(especially  Matth.  xix.  28,  xxv.  31,  comp.  Acts  xvii.  31  ;  Rom. 
xiv.  10),  fail  to  be  ])rescnt  particularly  at  the  last  judgment.  Nor 
yet  can  it  be  Christ  in  contradistinction  to  the  Father.  For, 
there  is  nothing  that  specially  pointed  to  him  ;  ch.  xxi.  G  is 
against  the  supposition  ;  and  in  the  first  work,  that  proceeds  from 
him  who  sits  upon  the  throne,  the  removal  of  the  traces  of  sin  out 
of  creation,  a  reference  could  not  fail  to  the  Almighty  Creator, 
who  appears  here  restoring  his  original  work. — That  we  have  not 
in  the  words,  "  before  whose  presence  the  earth  and  the  heaven 
fled  away,"  a  merely  poetical  description  of  the  frightfulness  of 
the  Judge,  at  whose  presence  all  creation  trembles,  is  plain  from 
the  appended  clause,  '■  and  no  place  was  found  for  them,"  which 
was  also  employed  to  denote  a  disappearing,  a  complete  removal 
at  ch.  xii.  8.  Accordingly,  it  is  justly  remarked  on  the  fleeing 
away  by  Bengel,  "  not  from  one  place  to  another,  but  so  that  no 
place  whatever  should  be  found  ;"  comp.  the  fleeing  in  the  sense  of 
vanishing  away  in  ch.  xvi.  20.  The  same  thing  may  also  be 
inferred  from  Ps.  cxiv.  3,  4,  '•  The  sea  saw  and  fled,  Jordan  and 
turned  back.  The  mountains  skipt  like  rams,  the  hills  like  lambs." 
There,  too,  it  is  a  real  flight,  an  actual  concussion  that  is  spoken 
of  (see  my  Comm.)  What  was  done  there  on  the  small  scale,  is 
done  here  on  the  great  one.  Finally,  all  doubt  is  excluded  by 
ch.  xxi.  1,  "  And  T  saw  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  ;  for  the 
fir-st  heaven  and  the  flnst  earth  were  passed  away."  Hence,  the 
representation  here  can  only  be,  how  the  first  heaven  and  the  first 
earth  vanished  away,  in  order  that  the  new  creation  might  take 
their  jdacc. — It  is  taught  even  in  the  Old  Testament,  that  the 
present  earth  and  heavens  shall  pass  away  (see  my  Comm.  on 
Ps.  cii.  26,  27.)  In  the  New  Tesfament  this  doctrine  is  indicated 
in  i^Iatth.  xxiv.  35  ;  it  is  implied  in  what  the  Saviour  says  of  the 
regeneration  in  Matth.  xix.  28  ;  but  tlie  ju-operly  classical  ]»assago 
is  2  Pet.  iii.  7,  10 — 12,  where,  as  here,  the  destruction  of  the 
jtresent  heavens  and  the  jjrosent  earth  is  jMit  in  connection  with 
the  day  of  judgment  and  the  destruction  of  ungodly  men.  St  John 
gives  expression  to  this  truth  in  1  John  ii.  17,  "  The  world  pas- 
seth  awav  with  the  lust  thereof,  but  lif  who  dorth  the  will  of  Cod, 
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abideth  for  ever."  It  lies  also  at  the  bottom  of  what  he  says  in 
his  Gospel  respecting  the  last  day,  vi.  39,  xii.  48.  For,  the  last 
day  can  only  be  the  day  for  the  ceasing  of  the  whole  existing 
order  of  things. — The  earth  and  the  heaven  could  not  be  brought 
into  consideration  here  according  as  they  proceeded  from  the  crea- 
tive hand  of  God,  but  only  as  they  have  become  altered  by  the 
fall — partly  as  the  dwelling-place  of  human  and  satanic  wicked- 
ness (Gen.  vi.),  partly  as  changed  by  the  avenging  hand  of  God 
(Gen.  iii.  17 — 19,  v.  29),  so  that  the  word,  "  behold  it  was  all 
very  good,"  could  no  longer  be  taken  absolutely,  but  must  be 
understood  as  applying  to  the  creation  only  when  this  is  viewed 
in  connection  with  the  fall.  Because  sin  has  manifested  itself 
especially  on  the  earth,  this  is  here  placed  foremost.  The  com- 
mon and  natural  order  is  never  inverted  but  for  some  special 
reason  (comp.  Zech.  v.  9  ;  Gen.  ii.  4.)  But  the  heavens,  too,  have 
not  been  free  from  the  operation  of  sin.  They  are  indeed  often 
red  and  troubled  (Matth.  xvi.  3) ;  they  are  often  clothed  in  darkness 
and  veiled  in  sackcloth  of  hair  (Isa.  1.3);  to  break  the  pride  and 
stubbornness  of  men  the  heavens  are  often  made  as  iron,  and  the 
earth  as  brass,  so  that  the  land  does  not  yield  its  increase,  and 
all  labour  and  work  is  lost,  (Lev.  xxvi.  19,  20,  comp.  Deut.  xi.  17, 
xxviii.  23.)  But  there  are  not  wanting  indications  of  Scripture, 
that  even  the  high  regions  of  heaven  have  been  invaded  and  defiled 
by  sin,  through  the  angels,  who  did  not  keep  their  first  estate,  but 
forfeited  their  proper  dwelling  (Jude  ver.  6)  ;  that  disturbances  are 
to  be  found  even  there,  remaining  as  memorials  of  the  fall  of  the 
angels,  till  they  shall  be  purged  away  by  the  final  judgment,  which 
is  also  to  be  exercised  upon  the  angels  and  Satan  (2  Pet.  ii.  4.) 
Indications  of  these  things  occur  in  Job  xv.  15,  "  Behold  he  does 
not  trust  in  his  saints,  and  the  heavens  are  not  clean  in  his  sight ;" 
ch.  XXV.  5,  "  Behold,  even  in  the  moon  he  dwells  not,  and  the  stars 
are  not  pure  in  his  eyes." — In  this  section  the  order  follows  not 
the  time,  but  the  circumstances ;  first  heaven  and  earth,  then 
the  wicked.  How  the  destruction  of  the  present  heavens  and 
earth  stands  related  in  point  of  time  to  the  judgment  of  the 
wicked,  nothing  is  here  said. 

"Ver.  12.  And  I  saw  the  dead,  the  small  and  the  great,  stand 

1  Vitringa:  expurgnbit  liatc    terra  sun  excremeDta,  libcraiida  a  vanitatc,  cui  mine 
servit. 
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hefore  the  throne,  and  hooks  were  opened,  and  another  hook  was 
opened,  luhich  is  (the  hook)  of  life.  And  the  dead  ivere  judged  ac- 
cording to  that  which  xuas  luriiten  in  the  hooks,  according  to  their 
works}  The  dead  can  only  be  the  ungodly  dead.  It  must  alone 
appear  singular,  that  here  the  dead  are  still  spoken  of,  although 
they  must  have  been  raised  up,  before  they  could  stand  before  the 
throne.  If  only  the  ungodly  dead  are  meant,  then  there  is  no- 
thing straivge  in  the  matter.  For  their  life  after  the  resurrection 
is  but  a  life  in  semblance,  as  it  was  also  before  in  Hades.  Even 
in  their  bodily  life  they  were  still  dead,  as  is  intimated  in  the 
word  of  Christ,  "  Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead."  But  it  is  still 
of  much  greater  moment  in  this  respect,  that  John  had  seen  in 
ver.  4,  how  those  that  slept  in  Jesus  before  the  beginning  of  the 
thousand  years  then  lived  and  reigned  with  Christ.  It  Avas  impos- 
sible that  he  should  have  seen  these,  and  such  as  stood  with  them 
in  like  circumstances,  such  as  died  in  the  Lord  during  the  thou- 
sand years  and  in  the  war  of  Gog  and  Magog,  as  mixed  up  with  the 
dead  here,  and  should  have  included  them  all  under  that  name. 
An  unseasonable  comparison  of  Matth.  xxv.  31,  sq.,  where  we 
find  the  righteous  and  the  wicked  united  in  one  scene  of  judg- 
ment, and  where  the  due  distinction  was  not  made  between  the 
substance  and  the  dramatic  form,  has  here  been  productive  of 
much  confusion,  and  has  led  to  the  dead  being  generally  viewed,* 
as  all  the  dead  without  exception.  Here  also,  where  only  the 
ungodly  dead  are  the  object  of  judgment,  where  the  internally 
different  are  regarded  as  also  externally  distinct,  we  must  dis- 
tinguish between  form  and  substance.  The  scene  of  judgment 
is  of  no  farther  importance  than  as  forming  part  of  the  represen- 
tation. In  substance  they  have  been  judged  already  ;  they  have 
been  already  cast  into  Hades  (ver.  13),  and  this  pours  out  its 
whole  contents  into  the  lake  of  fire.  Besides,  to  confine  death 
only  to  the  wicked  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  style  of 
John ;  comj).  John  v.  24,  "  He  that  heareih  my  word,  and 
belicveth  on  hiui  that  sent  me,  hath  everlasting  life,  and  shall 
not  come  into  condemnation,  but  is  passed  from  death  to  life  ; " 
viii.  51,  "  Verily,  verily  I  say  unto  you,  If  a  man  keep  my  say- 

'  F.utliir  omits  the  article  before  smnll  ami  f/reat  in  tills  verac,  nnd  nlso  follows  the 
reoiiiiiK  wliicli  Iiuh  "before  (Joil,"  iifttr  llie  throne. 

'•*  C'occeiuH,  however,  look  llie  right  view  :  iiilelligi  homiiips  morlnos  in  liipsibus 
it  in  prneputio  cHrnis,  qui  hnt'toniiB  iion  rovixeriint,  coll.  v.  ft. 
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ing,  he  shall  never  see  death  ; "  1  John  iii.  14.  It  is  quite  cha- 
racteristic of  John,  that  he  delights  to  tal-e  death  and  life  in 
their  prof oundest  meaning.  In  ch.  xi.  18  also  of  this  book,  the 
dead  are  the  lost  dead.  Because  the  judgment  here  has  respect 
only  to  the  ungodly  dead,  God  in  Christ  appears  alone  as  judge, 
and  not,  as  in  the  judgment  that  respects  the  righteous,  sur- 
rounded by  the  heavenly  council  of  the  church,  (comp.  ver.  4  ; 
Matth.  xix.  28.) — In  regard  to  the  small  and  the  great,  comp. 
on  ch.  xi.  18,  xiii.  16.  How  does  the  splendour  of  the  great 
(who  are  here  to  be  pronounced  with  emphasis)  now  become  pale  ! 
How  completely  does  all  the  fear  they  awakened  vanish  away  ! — 
The  words,  "  and  the  books  were  opened,"  is  from  Dan.  vii.  10, 
although  there  another  judgment  is  spoken  of.  From  the  con- 
trast with  the  other  book,  which  is  the  book  of  life,  the  books 
can  only  be  those  of  guilt,  of  condemnation,  of  death,  as  they  are 
also  in  the  fundamental  passage.  But  that  this  should  be  pre- 
supposed, as  a  thing  to  be  understood  of  itself,  arises  simply  from 
the  contents  of  the  books  having  their  character  more  exactly 
determined  by  the  condition  of  the  persons  to  whom  they  relate. 
Bengel  remarks :  "  This  will  be  a  complete,  true,  impartial,  uni- 
versal-history."— Why  the  hook  of  life  (comp.  at  ch.  iii.  5,  xiii. 
8,  xvii.  8),  should  be  opened,  may  be  learned  from  ver.  15 ;  it 
was  to  shew,  that  they  had  not  been  written  there.  The  positive 
use  of  this  book  is  given  in  ver.  4.  A  name  cannot  be  both 
written  in  the  books  and  in  the  book  of  the  Lamb.  For,  he 
whose  name  is  in  the  book  of  life,  is  one  whose  guilt  has  been 
purged  away  by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  (comp.  1  John  i.  9, 
here  at  ch.  xiii.  8)  ;  but  the  books  contain  the  record  only  of 
unforgiven  sins.  Bengel  :  "  Every  one  is  either  righteous  or 
unrighteous ;  he  cannot  be  half  righteous,  half  unrighteous.  The 
unrighteous  often  do  things  that  have  a  good  name ;  but  these 
are  not  on  that  account  fruits  of  righteousness.  The  righteous, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  their  sins;  but  they  have  also  their 
suflerings  for  these,  and  obtain  through  supplication  the  pardon 
of  their  guilt." — "  The  single  book  of  life  opened  is  opposed  to 
the  many  books  of  works,  that  are  also  opened."  The  difference 
as  to  the  many  and  the  one  is  either  to  be  explained  on  the 
consideration,  that  but  few  are  saved,  or  because  the  book  of  life 
contains  simply  the  names,  while  the  books  of  the  dead  contain 
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tlic  long  array  of  tlieir  evil  deeds.  The  Jndf/mcnt  is  here,  as  in  cli. 
xi.  18,  and  the  parallel  passages  quoted  there  from  the  Gospel  of 
John,  which  declare  believers  to  be  free  from  the  judgment  (for 
ex.  ch.  iii.  18,  v.  24)  a  condemnatory  one. 

Ver.  13.  And  the  sea  gave  the  dead,  that  were  therein,  and 
death  and  hell  gave  the  dead,  that  xuere  therein ;  and  they  were 
judged  every  one  according  to  their  works.  This  verse  does  not 
advance,  but  supplies  and  completes.  The  words,  agreeing  with 
the  close  of  ver.  12,  "  and  they  were  judged  according  to  their 
works,"  which  sounds  so  alarmingly  for  the  dead,  whose  works 
can  only  be  had,  shews  that  we  arc  here  again  at  the  point,  to 
which  Me  had  already  come  there.  The  expression  of  the  resur- 
rection, used  also  in  the  Gospel  in  regard  to  the  ungodly,  (comp. 
ver.  29,^  is  here  studiously  shunned.  After  the  heavenly  bles- 
sedness of  believers  had  been  described  in  ver.  G  as  the  first 
resurrection,  the  representation  of  salvation  was  closely  connected 
with  the  resurrection.  The  elevation,  too,  of  the  prophetical 
stand-point,  of  itself  admits  of  nothing,  which  has  the  character 
of  semblance  merely,  or  is  but  half.  And  according  to  the  style 
of  the  Ilcvclation  the  righteous  jiartake  of  a  douhle  resurrection, 
but  the  wicked  o{  none  at  all.  This  emphatic  use  of  the  resur- 
rection, by  which  it  is  represented  as  the  privilege  of  believers, 
is  found  also  in  the  Gospel  (comp.  ch.  vi.  39,  40,  44,  54),  and 
occurs  even  in  Luke,  ch.  xiv.  14,  xx.  35.  The  sea  is  here,  as 
commonly  in  the  Apocalypse,  the  sea  of  the  peoples,  the  wicked 
restless  world.  The  dead,  whom  the  sea  conceals,  are  those  who 
were  slain  in  the  bloody  conflict  of  solfishnesss  against  selfish- 
ness, in  which  they  killed  one  another  in  the  Cainite  spirit  of 
brotherly  hatred — not  Cain  against  Abel,  but  Cain  against  Cain, 
(ch.  vi.  4.)  The  dead  in  the  sea  are  related  to  those  of  death 
and  hell,  as  in  ver.  4,  those,  who  were  beheaded  for  the  testimony 
of  Jesus,  to  those  who  had  not  worshii)ped  the  beast.  Tliey  also 
belong  to  death  and  hell,  but  in  these  there  are  great  numbers 
besides,  who  in  the  way  of  n.iture  have  died  without  salvation. 
The  sea  in  the  literal  sense  does  not  suit  here.  For,  the  number 
of  dead  persons  concealed  by  this,  is  extremely  small,  as  compared 
witli  the  rest,  and  the  mention  of  it  would  possess  a  sentimental 
aspect  entirely  foreign  to  the  character  of  the  Apocalypse. 
From  the  juxtaposition  with  death   ;md   ln-II  the  sea  can  here  be 
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referred  to  only  as  the  receptacle  of  the  lost  dead.  But  the 
natural  sea  engulphs  alike  the  righteous  and  the  wicked.  That 
the  sea  stands  here  in  the  figurative  sense,  appears  also  from  ch. 
xxi.  1,  according  to  which  the  sea  cannot  belong  to  the  original 
constitution  of  things  in  nature,  but  must  be  a  product  of  sin. 
That  the  symbol  of  the  sea  comes  out  with  such  unusual 
prominence  in  the  Apocalypse,  admits  of  explanation  from  the 
circumstance,  that  being  in  the  island  of  Patmos,  John  was 
constantly  within  sight  of  the  sea.  Death  is  here  not  natural  death 
merely,  but  what  alone  deserves  the  name,  an  unblessed  death,  the 
legitimate  continuation,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  punishment  of 
spiritual  death.  This  is  shewn  by  the  connection  of  death  with 
hell,  which  is  found  also  in  ch.  i.  18,  and  vi.  8 ;  and  by  ver.  14, 
which  is  inexplicable,  if  we  understand  by  death  what  is 
commonly  understood  and  expressed  by  that  in  the  world. — Hell, 
Hades,  is  everywhere  in  the  New  Testament  the  place  of  torment 
for  the  ungodly  (comp.  on  ch.  i.  18,  vi.  8.) 

Ver.  14.  And  death  and  hell  were  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire. 
This  is  the  second  death,  the  lake  of  fire}  Death  can  only 
mean  here  the  death  of  perdition.  For  such  only  can  be 
cast  into  the  lake  of  fire.  The  idea  is  this,  that  in  place  of 
provisional,  there  now  enters  final,  perdition.  For  believers, 
according  to  the  mode  of  representation  in  John,  there  is 
no  death.  What  is  commonly  called  such,  is  in  his  view  but 
the  transition  to  a  state  of  heavenly  bliss,  which  begins  the 
moment  one  passes  out  of  this  life,  and  which  is  one  day  to  be 
succeeded  by  a  participation  in  the  marriage  feast  of  the  Lamb. 
Here  all  is  but  a  life  of  vanity.'^  But  so  long  as  this  death 
reigns  over  unbelievers,  and  has  not  given  way  to  the  second 
death,  believers  must  also  be  subject  to  death  in  its  common 
acceptation.  To  the  second  death  for  the  wicked  corresponds  for 
the  righteous  the  second  (blessed)  resurrection. — In  regard  to  the 


1  The  lake  of  fire  is  wanting  in  the  text  followed  by  Luther. 

2  How  one  must  be  tormented  and  tossed  about,  if  death  is  here  understood  in  the 
common  acceptation,  may  be  seen  from  the  words  of  Vitringa:  Sensus  est,  mortem  tem- 
poralem,  quae  hactenus  imperium  in  homines  exercuerat,  plane  esse  aliolendam  et  repro- 
borum  respectu  convertendara  in  mortem  aeternam.  So  also  the  remark  of  Wolf:  Quae 
non  amplius  locum  sit  habitura  in  homines,  quaudoquidem  alii  eorum,  nempe  quorum 
nomina  in  libro  vitae  consignata  fucriut,  vitae  aetcrnae,  nlii  vero  morti  secuudae  sive 
aeternae  sint  vindicandi. 
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second  death,  coinp.  on  ch.  ii.  11,  xx.  G.  Berlcb.  Bible,  "The 
first  death  is  nothing  else  but  the  miserable  and  painful  state  of 
man,  lying  under  the  dominion  of  sin  and  so  under  the  wrath  of 
God  as  to  body  and  soul  ;  and  that  state  as  preliminary  to  the 
other  death.  This  first  death  has,  as  it  were,  two  lands,  over 
which  its  dominion  stretches :  1.  One  in  time,  before  the  separa- 
tion of  soul  and  body,  Luke  xv.  32 ;  1  John  iii.  14.  For,  those 
who  allow  sin  to  reign  over  them  in  this  lile,  are  also  even  here 
subject  to  the  power  of  death.  2.  When  such  persons  depart 
out  of  this  life,  they  must  still  remain  in  death  ;  they  go  into  the 
common  receptacle  of  departed,  impure  souls.  But  the  otJiev 
death  is  that  state  which  follows  the  first,  altogether  wretched 
and  undone,  into  which  they  fall,  who  have  not  been  softened  by 
the  judgment  of  the  first  death  ;  since  they  arc  cut  off"  through  a 
frightfully  long  and  dark  eternity  from  all  the  grace  and  mercy 
of  God,  and  remain  like  impure  dogs  excluded  from  the  land  and 
light  of  the  living." — In  regard  to  the  lake  of  fire,  see  on  ch.  xix. 
20,  XX.  10.  The  oven  of  fire,  in  Matt.  xiii.  42,  50,  corresponds. 
Ver.  15.  And  whosoever  was  not  found  written  in  the  book 
of  life,  was  cast  into  the  lake  of  fre.  Bengel  remarks  that 
"  with  great  emphasis  the  discourse  in  ver.  14  and  15  is 
thrice  closed  with  the  words,  the  lake  of  fire."  In  ver.  14  the 
final  hell  is,  as  it  were,  erected,  here  it  receives  its  wretched 
inhabitants.  There  is  a  parallel  in  John  xv.  6,  "  He  that 
abides  not  in  me,  is  cast  forth  as  a  branch,  and  is  withered  ; 
and  men  gather  them,  and  cast  them  into  the  fire,  and  they  are 
burned."  "0  Jesus,  help  now,  for  the  sake  of  thy  wounds,  that 
I  may  be  found  written  in  the  book  of  life  !" 


TIIK  SEVENTH  GROUP,  THE  NEW  .JERUSALEM. 

(Ch.  xxi.  1—22,  5.) 

The  sixth  group,  in  ch.  xvii.— xx.  represented  the  judgment 
upon  the  three  enemies  of  God,  of  the  Lamb,  and  the  church. 
It  closes  with  the  comi»letion  of  their  overthrow  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  chief  enemy,  Satan  ;  with  the  last  judguK-nt  on  their 
servants,  and  the  removal  of  all  that  lias  pressed  in  upon  the 
creation    througli    sin.        Everything   is    now    prepared   for    the 
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entrance  of  the  last  phase  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  for  the  foun- 
dation of  the  new  earth,  on  which  righteousness  dwells,  for  the 
erection  on  it  of  the  kingdom  of  glory,  for  the  solemnization  of 
the  marriage  of  the  Lamb,  to  the  threshold  of  which  we  were 
brought  by  the  song  of  praise  in  ch.  xix.  6 — 8,  that  anticipated 
the  contents  of  ch.  xix,  11 — xx.  15.  This  sacred  closing  history 
is  the  subject  of  the  present  group.  A  church,  which  has  such 
hope,  can  never  faint  under  the  tribulations,  which  it  may  have 
to  endure  for  the  word  of  God  and  the  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ. 
She  beholds  the  end  and  is  comforted.  She  rejoices  in  her  Lord, 
who  reserves  the  good  wine  till  the  last.  That  the  hope  may 
become  truly  living,  the  object  of  it  is  vividly  delineated  by  John 
to  the  church,  and  set,  as  it  were,  before  her  eyes.  A  body  is 
prepared  for  it  by  him,  that  she  might  take  up  more  successfully 
the  conflict  with  the  visible,  which  is  apt  to  induce  despair,  as 
was  done  in  former  times  by  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament, 
or  rather  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  spake  through  them,  that  the 
minds  of  believers  might  have  the  glory  of  the  future  exhibited 
to  their  view  in  such  vividness  of  colouring,  as  would  be  sufiicient 
to  free  them  from  care,  anxiety,  and  grief  So,  for  example, 
Ezekiel  in  ch.  xl. — xlviii.,  and  Isaiah  in  ch.  Ix.  There  is  an 
unmistakeable  reference  to  these  Old  Testament  representations 
in  the  description  given  here  of  the  new  Jerusalem.  By  this 
reference,  it  is  intimated,  that  we  must  seek  only  for  the  beginning 
of  their  fulfilment  in  the  first  appearance  of  Christ,  and  that 
Christian  hope  is  still  always  justified  in  repairing  to  them  for 
strength  and  refreshment. 

Ch.  xxi.  1 — 8.  John  sees  the  new  heaven  and  the  new  earth, 
ver.  1 ;  then  he  sees  the  new  Jerusalem  coming  down  from 
heaven,  ver.  2.  Thereupon  he  hears  a  double  voice,  one  that  of 
the  just  made  perfect,  the  citizens  of  the  new  Jerusalem,  who 
informed  him,  and  through  him  the  church,  what  is  implied  in  this, 
and  what  blessed  hope  it  presents,  ver.  3,  4.  The  other  voice, 
that  of  him  who  sits  on  the  throne,  first  announces  that  he  is 
going  to  make  all  things  new,  and  then,  after  a  testimony  given 
respecting  his  supreme  majesty  and  absolute  credibility,  issues 
the  declaration  that  invincible  faithfulness  alone  can  attain  to  a 
participation  in  the  benefits  of  the  new  world,  while  the  lake  of 
fire  is  appointed  as  the  doom  of  apostacy. 
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That  this  section  lias  the  character  of  an  introduction,  and  a 
prelude,  is  rendered  quite  manifest  from  vcr.  10,  where  the  prophet 
still,  as  in  ver.  2,  sees  Jerusalem  coming  down  from  heaven, 
whereas,  if  we  had  a  continued  representation  before  us,  he  would 
have  seen  it  as  already  come  down.  "With  ver.  9,  begins  the  chief 
burden  of  the  group,  in  which  what  had  been  briefly  indicated  in 
ver.  2,  is  more  largely  unfolded,  proceeding  from  a  similar  starting- 
point. 

The  introduction  first  shortly  represents  the  chief  matters, 
with  which  the  group  is  occupied  ;  then  it  refers  to  the  practi- 
cal point  of  view,  out  of  which  these  are  to  be  considered,  "  That 
we  may  run  with  patience  the  race  that  is  set  before  us."  "  I  am 
content  that  I  have  seen  the  city;  and  without  weariness  will  I 
go  nearer  to  it,  not  all  my  life-long  will  I  sufter  its  bright  golden 
streets  to  disappear  from  my  sight."  If  the  old  Jerusalem,  the 
militant  church,  is  heavily  tried ;  if  severe  afflictions  befal  her 
citizens ;  if  every  thing  seems  to  invoke  despair  and  renunciation, 
as  was  the  case  at  the  time  when  the  Revelation  was  seen,  there 
are  no  more  effectual  means  for  us  of  consolation  and  support, 
than  to  direct  our  eye  continually  on  the  new  Jerusalem,  and  the 
wells  of  living  water,  Avhich  are  there  opened  for  the  thirsty. 

Ver.  1.  And  I  saxu  a  neiu  heaven  and  a  neiv  earth.  For, 
the  first  heaven  and  the  first  earth  were  passed  away,^  and 
the  sea  is  no  more.  The  new  heaven  and  the  new  earth  is 
first  mentioned  by  Isaiah  in  ch.  Ixv.  17,  ''  For,  behold,  I  create 
a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth,  and  the  former  shall  not  be  remem- 
bered, nor  will  it  come  into  mind" — a  i)assage,  to  which  ch.  Ixvi. 
22  refers,  and  ol"  which  we  may  regard  Mhat  is  said  respecting  the 
earth  in  ch.  xi.,  as  but  the  expansion.  The  fundamental  passage 
in  the  New  Testament  is  2  Pet.  iii.  13,  "  But  we,  according  to 
his  promise  (in  Isa.  Ixv.  17,  Ixvi.  22)  look  for  a  new  heaven  and 


I  The  rending  (Itti/XOoi/ or  (iVr/XOai/,  fur  trnptiXQiv  hws,  probubly  been  dcrivi'il  from 
vcr.  i.  Passini/  hy  in  llie  sense  of  vunisliing,  is  nii  Old  Testament  expression  (,"3?). 
wliicli  in  the  Apocalypse  hiis  the  udvuntuj^'c  of  originiility  uii  its  side.  It  is  found  also 
in  1  John  ii.  8  nnd  ver.  17,  "  nnd  the  world  pusses  nwiiy  (irapuyi-fixt)  and  the  lust 
thereof."  This  Intttr  piissnge,  with  which  also  1  Cor.  vii.  .SI  is  to  be  compared, 
pcrrectly  accords  also  in  meaning.  From  all  analogies  it  may  be  presumed,  (hat  .Inhn 
alludes  to  the  word  of  our  Lord  in  Matth.  xxiv.  'X»,  "  Heaven  nnd  earth  shall  pass 
away,  {irapiKtvanat),"  ns  P<;lcr  does  also  in  2  I*et.  iii.  10,  rather  ihoii  that  the  eopyisis 
hail  inlrodiircd  the  rcferenee  to  that  piissnge. 
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a  new  earth,  in  wliicli  righteousness  dwells."  In  siibstance  the 
regeneration  corresponds,  or  the  renewing  of  the  world  in  Matth. 
xix.  28.  There  is  a  presupposition  of  the  new  heaven  and  the 
new  earth  in  the  renewing,  of  which  the  apostle  speaks  in  2  Cor. 
V.  17,  "  If  any  man  is  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new  creature  ;  old  things 
are  passed  away,  behold  all  is  become  new."  As  the  corruption 
began  with  persons,  and  then  passed  over  to  the  other  parts 
of  creation,  the  renewing  also  must  i3roceed  in  the  same  way. 
In  the  germ,  therefore,  there  is  to  be  seen  the  new  heaven  and 
the  new  earth  in  the  first  appearance  of  Christ,  and  the  new 
powers  of  life  brought  into  operation  in  him  and  conferred  on  the 
human  race.  The  commission  of  his  militant  church  for  centuries 
has  been  to  rear  occupants  for  the  new  earth,  citizens  for  the  new 
Jerusalem. — The  announcement  of  the  new  heaven  and  the  new 
earth  joins  on  immediately  to  ch.  xx.  11,  where  the  destruction 
of  the  present  heaven  and  the  present  earth  was  predicted ;  a 
connection  to  which  the  words,  "  for  the  first  heaven  and  the  first 
eartli  had  passed  away,"  expressly  points.  In  regard  to  the 
desolations  which  sin  has  effected  on  the  old  earth  and  heavens, 
comp.  what  was  said  on  the  passage  referred  to.  Only  these  deso- 
lations vanish,  the  kernel  remains.  Berleb.  Bible  :  "  Nature  will 
not  be  annihilated,  but  purified  ;  all  corruption  shall  be  abolished  ; 
the  work  of  God  himself  remains,  and  is  merely  set  free  from  its 
dross.  It  will  be  such  a  change  as  may  fitly  enough  be  called  a 
destruction  of  what  previously  existed.  For  the  change  shall  not 
be  a  small,  but  an  entire  one."  That  the  subject  of  discourse 
should  be  simply,  without  any  further  explanation,  a  new  heaven 
and  a  new  earth,  shews  quite  plainly  how  deeply  the  effects  of 
sin  have  been  imprinted  on  the  heavens  and  the  earth. — De 
Wette  thinks,  that  "  a  limitation  of  the  renewal  is  to  be  found  in 
the  circumstance,  that  the  fiery  lake  of  hell  belonging  to  the  old 
world  still  continues."  Ziillig,  however,  remarks  on  the  other 
hand,  "  tbat  this  is  not  a  mark  of  incompleteness,  but  an  eternal 
testimony  to  the  divine  righteousness,  and  for  the  friends  of  God 
a  thought  fitted  to  quicken  their  sense  of  deliverance  and  of 
the  happier  condition  appointed  to  them."  Evil,  in  its  state  of 
absolute  restraint,  is  no  longer  a  witness  against  the  better  world. 
All  the  complaints  of  the  righteous  regarding  the  state  of  matters 
on  the  old  earth,  proceed  not  on  the  existence  alone  of  evil,  but 
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on  the  freedom,  with  which  it  is  allowed  to  operate.  The  final 
hell,  the  lake  of  lire,  which  belongs  not  at  all  to  the  old,  but  only 
to  the  new  world,  serves  not  less  for  the  glorification  of  God,  than 
the  new  Jerusalem.  The  damned  iveep  the  praise  of  God,  as  the 
elect  sing  liis  praise. — V^itringa  and  others  would  understand  by 
the  new  heaven  and  the  new  earth  '•  a  renewal  of  the  state  of  the 
church,"  a  completion  of  the  Reformation.  Against  this  view, 
however,  which  greatly  weakens  and  evacuates  the  meaning  of 
the  words,  ch.  xx.  11  is  alone  quite  decisive.  Bcngel :  "  The 
former  heaven  and  the  former  earth  has  passed  away  in  flight  at 
the  last  day  from  the  presence  of  him,  who  sat  upon  the  throne, 
ch.  XX.  11.  And  just  as  in  ch.  xx.  15  it  was  unloUlcd,  where 
those  shall  go,  who  were  not  found  written  in  the  book  of  life,  so 
it  is  now  related,  where  those  are  to  be  sent,  who  are  written  in 
that  book,  ver.  27." — The  sea  is  the  sea  of  the  peoples,  the  wicked 
restless  world — comp.  at  ch.  xx.  13.  That  passage  throws  light 
on  the  one  before  us.  According  to  it,  along  with  the  sea,  there 
also  vanishes  from  the  creation  theCainite  spirit  of  brotherly 
hatred,  which  led  men  to  kill  one  another  (comp.  ch.  vi.  4.)  By  it 
sea  and  death  are  inseparably  connected  with  each  other.  There 
is  no  longer  any  sea,  after  every  one  who  is  not  written  in  the 
book  of  life,  has  been  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire  (ch.  xx.  15.)  The 
sea  disai)pcars  along  with  the  Micked  (Isa.  Ivii.  20.)  The  vanish- 
ing of  the  merely  natural  sea,  which  is  not  referred  to  in  any  other 
part  of  Scripture,  would  not  be  in  its  proper  place  here,  even  if  it 
were  actually  to  happen.  The  natural  sea  belongs,  according  to 
Gen.,  i.  to  creation  in  its  original  state,  whereas  here  that  alone 
is  removed  from  heaven  and  earth,  which  was  the  etiect  of  sin. 
It  is  the  sea  that  most  of  all  occupies  a  prominent  place  in  the 
praises  found  in  the  Old  Testament  respecting  the  Creator's 
greatness, — comp.  for  example  Ps.  civ.  25,  20. 

Ver.  2.  And  the  holy  ciiy,^  the  new  Jerusalem,  Isatv  come  down 
out  of  heaven,  from  Godj'  prepared  as  a  bride  adorned  for  her 
husband.     First  the  new  heaven  and  the  new  earth  is  mentioned, 


1  r.utlier  (And  I  .lolm  saw)  follows  llie  not  stifUciently  snpportfd  rrnding:  koI  iya, 
lui/ii/i/t)v  tliov,  wliicU  hiiH  conio  Trorn  ch.  xxii.  K,  hiuI  ngiihiHt  wliii-li  BimikcI  remarks  : 
Ti'xitis  ip«c  cocliim  novum,  terrain  novani,  Ji-ruHalrni  novam  iirctitiNiiue  connectit. 

'^  Liitlicr  Ijiih,  Croni  Uod  out  of  licnvcn.  'I'lio  nailing  litro,  dwo  ruv  Oioii  ix  tuu 
dvpnvov  ii  n  consequence  of  ilic  fnlso  reading  in  cli.  xx.  9. 
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then  the  new  Jerusalem.  Farther,  the  new  heaven  and  the  new 
earth  already  stand  before  the  internal  eye,  while  the  new  Jeru- 
salem first  comes  down  before  the  eyes  of  the  Seer.  By  the  two 
it  is  indicated,  that  the  former  is  the  condition  of  the  latter. 
Hence  they  ai'e  guilty  of  folly,  who  expect  on  the  old  earth  a 
triumphant  and  glorious  church.  The  holy  city — so  is  the  church 
of  the  future  world  named  here  and  in  ch.  xxii.  19,  because  she 
shines  forth  in  the  splendour  of  her  virtues  (comp.  on  ch.  xix.  8) 
and  of  the  glory  lent  her  by  God  (comp.  on  the  subject  of  the 
glory  at  ch.  iv.  8.)  This  predicate  was  applied  even  to  the  old 
Jerusalem,  the  church  in  her  militant  state  (comp.  ch.  xi.  2)  ; 
but  it  belongs  to  the  new  in  so  surpassing,  transcendent  a  sense, 
that  it  is  called  simpliciter  the  holy  city.  In  Isa.  Hi.  1,  Jerusa- 
lem is  called  the  holy  city  in  the  sense  of  the  august  and  glorious? 
and  in  regard  to  its  glorified  state  after  the  appearance  of  salva- 
tion.— The  new  Jerusaleyn.  A  threefold  Jerusalem  is  peculiar 
to  the  New  Testament.  First,  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  (Hebr. 
xii.  22,  comp.  xi.  10,  16,  xiii.  14),  or  the  Jerusalem  that  is  above, 
(Gal.  iv.  26,)  the  heavenly  community  of  the  righteous.  Then  a 
Jerusalem  here  below,  in  the  present  life,  the  chui'ch  in  her  militant 
state.  Finally,  the  new  Jerusalem  on  the  glorified  earth,  with 
the  introduction  of  which  the  two  others  vanish,  which  has  in 
common  with  the  first  its  heavenly  character,  and  with  the  second 
a  dwelling  on  the  earth.  Berleb.  Bible,  "  The  Jerusalem  above 
comes  down  to  that  which  is  below ;  but  that  here  below  has 
become  quite  changed."  In  the  Revelation,  the  heavenly  Zion  is 
mentioned  with  its  144,0D0  of  perfectly  righteous  (ch.  xiv.  1 — 5) ; 
the  militant  church  is  indirectly  denoted  as  Jerusalem  (comp.  on 
ch.  xi.  2)  ;  the  holy  city  (ch.  xx.  9) ;  the  beloved  city ;  but  John  has 
reserved  the  name  Jerusalem  for  the  new  Jerusalem,  of  which  it  is 
used,  besides  here,  in  ver.  10,  and  in  ch.  iii.  12.  It  never  once 
denotes  the  militant  church,  much  less  that  lifeless  corpse,  the 
literal  Jerusalem.^ — The  new  Jerusalem,  as  distinguished  from 
"  the  beloved  city"  in  ch.  xx.  9,  which  is  on  all  sides  warred  against 

1  It  goes  baud  in  band  with  this,  that  John  in  the  Gospel  never  calls  tbe  literal 
Jerusalem  'lipov<7a\nix,  the  original,  Old  Testament,  sacred  form,  but  always  'lipocro- 
Xvfxa,  the  heathenish,  Grecianised  form,  made  as  it  were  by  art  (comp.  cb.  i.  19,  ii. 
13,  iv.  45,  V.  1,2.)  Bengel :  "  It  is  not  without  a  reason  that  John  in  his  Gospel  always 
writes  t£po(ro\u/-ia,  when  referring  to  the  ancient  city;  in  tbe  Apocalypse  always  upov- 
aakyifx,  of  the  heavenly  city ;  the  latter  is  the  Hebrew  term,  original  and  more  sacred  ; 
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and  beleaguered— the  militant  church.  That  the  new  Jerusalem, 
which  is  as  much  as  the  glorified  Jerusalem,  forms  the  contrast  to 
this,  not  to  tlie  literal  Jerusalem,  is  evident  from  this  simple  con- 
sideration, that  the  latter  is  never  mentioned  in  the  Apocalypse, 
while  the  militant  church  is  indirectly  represented'  as  Jerusalem 
in  the  passages  already  referred  to.  Add  to  this,  that  the  new 
Jerusalem  is  mentioned  for  the  consolation  of  those  who  groaned 
under  tlie  oppression  of  the  sufferings  that  befel  the  militant 
church,  and  not  because  of  the  loss  of  the  literal  Jerusalem.  The 
new  Jerusalem,  besides,  is  always  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  coming  down.  Never  is  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  as  such 
designated  by  the  name  of  the  new  Jerusalem.  It  is  the  new 
Jerusalem  only  in  so  far  as  it  comes  in  place  of  the  old.  All  is  not 
new  in  heaven.  The  new  Jerusalem  comes  doiun  out  of  heaven 
from  God.  That  the  city  comes  actually  down  to  the  earth,  that 
it  is  not  merely  inclined  toward  it,  in  order  to  be  more  distinctly 
perceived  by  the  Seer  (as  has  been  supposed  in  a  false  view  of 
such  passages  as  John  xiv.  2,  where  the  many  mansions  in  the 
house  of  the  Father  are  only  the  provisional  abodes  of  safety  for 
believers^),  appears  from  vcr.  10  and  the  connection  with  the  new 
earth,  and  specially  the  vanishing  of  the  sea  in  ver.  1. — The  new 
Jerusalem  comes  down  out  of  lieaven  in  a  double  respect.  First, 
in  so  far  as  till  then  the  groat  number  of  its  citizens,  the  just 
made  perfect,  had  been  preserved  in  heaven  for  their  future 
inheritance  upon  earth.  In  this  respect  the  coming  down  from 
heaven  here  corresponds  to  the  ascending  up  to  heaven  in  ch.  xi. 
12  (comp.  in  regard  to  the  double  stage  of  blessedness  in  the 
Apocalypse,  the  first  the  heavenly,  the  second  the  earthly,  at  ch. 
XX.  5.)  The  descending  of  the  new  Jerusalem  from  heaven  upon 
earth  forms  the  counterpart  to  the  removal  of  the  ungodly  out  of 
the  provisional  state  of  misery  into  the  final,  to  tlieir  being  cast 
into  the  lake  of  fire,  ch.  xx.  13 — 15.  Then  again  it  does  so,  in 
so  far  as  the  church  of  the  future  has  its  origin  in  God,  who  makes 

tlie  oilier,  nt  llint  lirao  common,  Grecinii,  more  polislicd.  Pnul  mukis  ilic  same  distinc- 
tion when  refuting  tlie  Jiidnizers  in  Gal.  iv.  iili,  comp.  with  i.  17,  ii.  1,  Hibr.  xii.  22, 
alilionRh  elsewhere  he  speiiks  promisouously,  nnd  ns  a  mark  of  respf  ct  niul  favour  uses 
'ni)oaa\y)ix  when  writing  to  llic  Homaus  and  L'orinlhinns." 

I  Also  what  is  said  in  Tbil.  iii.  20,  hniiv  yap  r6  iv  ovpavoU  vvapxt^  i^i  nccording  to 
tho  same  verse  and  ver.  21,  only  of  temporary  force.  lor  with  the  change  of  the  mortal 
body  into  the  body  of  glory  the  kingdom  of  God  comes  down  from  heaven  to  the  earth. 
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all  things  new,  ver.  5.  There  is  au  intentional  correspondence  with 
ch.  XX.  9,  "  and  fire  came  down  from  heaven  and  consumed  them." 
That  coming  down  out  of  heaven  from  Grod  prepares  the  way  for  this, 
and  is  its  essential  pre-requisite. — Bengel :  "  It  comes  down  from 
God,  and  still  his  throne  is  in  the  city,  and  he  himself  is  with  men 
therein,  ver.  3,  ch.  xxii.  3." — The  preparation  refers  partly  to 
the  glorious  virtues  with  which  she  is  adorned,  and  in  whose 
lustre  she  shines  forth  (comp.  on  ch,  xix.  7,  8),  partly  to  the 
glorious  distinctions  with  which  she  is  furnished  by  God,  as  they 
are  more  fully  and  particularly  unfolded  in  ver.  9,  sq.  The 
"  prepared,"  etc.,  corresponds  to  the  holy  at  the  beginning.  In 
Isa.  Ixi.  10  the  church  says  in  the  day  of  salvation,  "  I  rejoice  in 
the  Lord,  and  my  soul  is  joyful  in  my  God.  For  he  has  clothed 
me  with  the  garments  of  salvation,  and  with  the  robe  of  righteous- 
ness covered  me,  as  a  bridegroom  adorned  with  priestly  ornament, 
and  as  a  bride,  who  bedecks  herself  with  jewels."  There  the 
glory  of  the  future  state  is  already  compared  to  the  ornamented 
apparel  of  a  wedding-season. — According  to  ch.  xxii.  5,  "  And 
they  shall  reign  for  ever,"  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  form 
of  the  church  is  the  last.  We  are  led  also  to  infer  the  same 
from  the  glory  of  the  description,  which  excludes  all  further 
advance.^ 

Ver.  3.  And  I  heard  a  great  voice  frotn  heaven,  which  said : 
Behold  the  tabernacle  of  God  is  with  men,  and  he  will  dwell 
with  them,  and  they  shall  be  his  people,  and  God  himself  shall 
he  with  them  as  their  God.  Instead  of:  from  heaven,  Luther 
has  :  from  the  throne.  The  external  testimonies  for  the  two 
readings  are  pretty  nearly  equal.  But  this  reading  ought  to  be 
rejected  on  internal  grounds.  The  voice  from  the  throne  could 
only  be  the  voice  of  God.  But  God  is  spoken  of  in  the  third 
person,  otherwise  than  in  ver.  5  and  Lev.  xxvi.  11,  12.  Since  the 
voice  from  heaven  cannot  be  an  indefinite  one,  the  more  exact 
determination  of  it  is  to  be  derived  from  ver.  2.  It  must 
proceed  from  amongst  the  citizens  of  the  new  Jerusalem,  who  are 
coming  down  from  heaven  :  "  And  I  heard  a  great  voice  from 
heaven."     We  might,  then,  think  of  some  particular  one  of  the 

1  Bengel:    "It  is  not  the  new  city  of  the  millennium,  but  one  perfectly  new  and 
eternal,  as  is  shewn  by  the  series  of  visions,  the  magnificence  of  the  description,  and 
the  contrast  in  regard  to  the  second  death,  ch.  xx.  1 1, 12  ;  xxi.  1,  2,  5,  8,  9 ;  xxii.  5." 
VOL.  II.  X 
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perfectly  righteous,  or  more  specially  of  one  of  the  elders  (conip. 
on  ch.  xiv.  13,  vii.  13,  14.)  But  it  is  best  to  derive  the  precise 
limitation  from  ch.  xix.  1,  where  the  great  voice  is  described  to 
be  that  of  a  multitudinous  host  in  heaven.  That  the  great  voice 
belongs  to  the  entire  multitude  of  the  just  made  perfect,  is  also 
confirmed  by  the  analogy  of  ch.  xi.  15,  xii.  10,  xiv.  2,  xv.  2 — 4, 
xix.  1,  6. — Instead  of,  Behold  iAe  tabernacle  of  God  is  with  men, 
Luther  has  improperly  a  tabernacle.  We  are  not  to  explain  : 
Behold  this  new  Jerusalem  is  the  tabernacle  ;  for  a  city  cannot 
properly  be  called  a  tabernacle  ;  but  the  tabernacle  is  the  kernel 
and  centre  of  the  city  (corap.  the  expression  in  ver.  11,  "  which 
had  the  glory  of  God.")  Therefore  :  behold,  here  it  is.  Instead 
of  the  whole,  here  only  the  most  excellent  part  is  taken  into 
account.  The  gracious  presence  of  God  among  his  people  had  in 
ancient  times  manifested  itself  in  the  symbolical  form  of  a  taber- 
nacle, or  of  a  tent,  in  which  he  dwelt  in  the  midst  of  his  people. 
What  is  there  used  as  a  symbol  occurs  here  as  an  image  (Mark : 
Dei  mansio  gratiosa  et  gloriosa,  qualis  olim  erat  tabernaculum.) 
For,  that  an  external  sanctuary  cannot  here  be  spoken  of  is  evident 
from  ver.  22.  Ver.  11  corresponds  as  to  substance,  where  it  is 
noted  as  the  most  distinguished  feature  of  the  new  Jerusalem, 
that  it  has  tlic  glory  of  God,  that  God  is  present  there  in  the 
fulness  of  his  glory. — There  is  nothing  absolutely  new  that  is 
promised  here  :  if  it  had  no  foundation  in  the  past,  it  could  have 
no  reality.  But  even  in  Ex.  xxix.  45  it  is  said,  "  And  I  dwell  in 
the  midst  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  shall  be  their  God ;"  and 
in  Lev.  xxvi.  11,  12,  "  And  I  give  my  (Iwtlling  in  your  midst, 
and  my  soul  shall  not  reject  you.  And  1  walk  in  your  midst,  and 
shall  be  yonr  God,  and  ye  shall  be  my  people."  And  when 
Ezekiel,  in  ch.  xxxvii.  27,  28,  promises,  '•  And  my  dwelling  shall 
be  over  you,  and  I  will  be  your  God,  and  ye  shall  be  my  people  ; 
and  the  heathen  shall  know  that  I  the  Lord  sanctify  Israel,  when 
my  sanctuary  in  your  midst  is  perpetual,"  he  certainly  did  not 
mean  thereby  the  new  Jerusalem  merely  of  the  llevelation ;  a 
prelude  of  the  fulfilment  is  to  be  sought  in  the  manifestations  of 
divine  grace,  which  were  given  at  the  return  from  the  captivity, 
and  still  more  in  the  personal  aj)pcarance  of  Christ  (conip.  John 
i.  14.)  The  word  :  Behold  the  tab(;rnacle  of  God  is  with  men, 
according  to  th.  vii.  15,  has  been  already  verified  for  believers  in 
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the  heavenly  glory  ;  nay,  according  to  ch.  xii.  12,  xiii.  6,  believers 
even  now  dwell  with  God  in  his  heavenly  tent,  though  they  are 
still  in  the  militant  church.  How  could  it  well  be  otherwise,  since 
he  who  has  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  dwelling  bodily  in  him, 
has  promised  to  be  with  them  always  to  the  end  of  the  world. 
But  in  the  new  Jerusalem  the  presence  of  God  among  his  people 
shews  itself  in  so  glorious  a  manner,  that  all  earlier  manifestations 
shall  thereby  be  thrown  into  the  shade.  Bengel :  "  God  had 
formerly  a  dwelling  with  the  people  of  Israel,  when  Moses  erected 
the  tabernacle,  and  afterwards  when  Solomon  built  the  temple. 
But  as  if  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  had  existed,  it  is  said  here 
as  of  a  matter  altogether  new,  Behold  the  tabernacle  of  God  is 
with  men ;  because  God  will  there  manifest  himself  in  a  much 
more  intimate,  gracious,  and  peculiar  manner."  —  There  is  a 
reference  in  the  expression  of  God's  dwelling  among  them  to  John 
i.  14,  where  it  is  said  of  the  Word,  "  he  dwelt  among  us."  This 
latter  is  the  sure  foundation  of  the  former, — On  the  following  part 
of  the  verse  Bengel  remarks  :  "  It  was  anciently  the  sum  of  God's 
covenant  with  his  people  ;  I  will  be  your  God,  and  ye  shall  be  my 
people ;  and  that  covenant  will  attain  to  its  highest  fulfilment." 
In  place  of:  God  himself — no  other  than  he,  the  supreme  Jeho- 
vah— will  be  your  God,  as  we  might  expect  from  the  fundamental 
passages  of  the  books  of  Moses,  it  is  said :  he  will  be  with  them, 
or  among  them  as  their  God,  introducing  a  slight  allusion  to  the 
name  Immanuel  in  Isa.  vii.  14,  comp.  Matt.  i.  23.  Berleb.  Bible  : 
"  Then,  after  so  many  things  Christ's  name  Immanuel  will  find  its 
full  realization." 

Ver.  4.  And  he  lulll  wipe  away  all  tears  from  their  eyes, 
and  there  shall  he  no  more  death,  nor  sorrow,  nor  crying, 
neither  shall  there  he  any  more  pain  /  for  the  first  things  ars 
l^assed  away.  The  words,  "  he  will  wipe  away  all  tears  from 
their  eyes,"  have  already  occurred  in  ch.  vii.  17.  There  it 
referred  to  the  heavenly  section  of  the  church.  Now  at  length  the 
flow  of  her  tears  is  completely  and  for  ever  stayed. — After  the 
tears  death  is  mentioned,  as  that  which  in  this  vale  of  tears  calls 
forth  the  bitterest  weeping.  As  it  had  come  into  the  world 
through  sin  (Gen.  ii.  17  ;  Bom.  v.  12),  it  must  again  cease  through 
the  complete  victory  over  sin  (1  Cor.  xv.  54.) — As  tears  precede 
death    (that   they    stand   connected    with  it,    appears  from  the 

X  2 
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fundamental  passage  Isa.  xxv.  8,  where  tlie  destruction  of  death 
precedes,  and  the  ceasing  of  death  follows),  so  it  is  again  succeeded 
by  mourning,  which  is  also  connected  with  death  in  ch.  xviii.  8. 
— The  cryinr/  is  not  that  of  persons  fighting,  but  of  those 
oppressed,  overpowered,  despairing,  Isa.  Ixv.  19. — On  the  expres- 
sion "  no  more,"  Bengel  says,  "  therefore  till  now  it  had  not 
wholly  ceased."  A  memorial  for  those  who  xcould  ascribe  more 
to  the  thousand  years'  reign,  than  what  may  be  found  in  the 
period  already  past !  It  belongs  to  the  first  department  of 
things,  which  through  manifold  stages  still  remains  the  same  in 
all  that  is  essential ;  respecting  which  in  every  stage  it  may  still 
be  said,  "  This  world  is  aye  a  vale  of  tears.  Full  of  pain,  distress, 
and  tears,"  and  "  Poor  worms  we  are  upon  the  earth.  Struggling 
with  guilt  and  woe  and  death." 

Ver.  5.  And  he  that  sat  upon  the  throne  said.  Behold  I  make 
all  things  new.  And  he  says  :^  Write,  for  these  words  are 
certain  and  true.  He  that  sat  upon  the  throne,  is  God  in  the 
undistinguished  unity  of  his  being  (comp.  on  ch.  xx.  11.)  On  the 
words  :  "  Behold  I  make  all  things  new,"  Bengel  remarks,  "  This 
renewal  comprises  much  more  in  it  than  that  which  is  described 
in  2  Cor.  v.  7,  though  this  also  is  glorious,  and  indeed  is  the 
ground  of  that."  Berlob.  Bible,  "  This  is  a  great  word,  which 
should  lead  us  to  nurse  our  strength,  that  we  may  become  fresh 
and  vigorous,  and  may  not  sell  our  birtlirigiit,  like  Esau,  commit- 
ting fornication  witli  the  world,  and  seeking  all  good  there." — 
And  he  says,  etc.  The  change  of  tense — he  says  between  the 
double  said — and  the  similarity  of  the  matter  to  ch.  xix.  9  (in 
both  passages,  the  command  to  write,  and  the  assurance  of  truth 
and  credibility)  shew,  that  liere,  as  well  as  there,  the  angel  is  the 
speaker. — In  regard  to  the  call  to  write,  which  points  to  the  high 
importance  of  the  word  spoken,  see  at  ch.  xiv.  13. — The  declara- 
tion, "  BehoM  I  make  all  things  new,"  is  indeed  a  great  word, 
and  hard  to  bo  believed.  Where  really  all  must  be  made  new, 
there  it  will  be  diflkult  for  the  natural  mind  to  understand,  how 
a  change  should  take  place,  csj)ccially  diOicult  for  one  on  whom 
the  old  order  of  things  lies  with  an  oi)j)ressive  load  like  a  huge 
mountain,  as  was  the  case  with   the  church  at  the  time,  when 

I  Tlif  III  inf,  «li)c)i  I.iithrr  RcltlK,  oii^lit  to  lie  tiplptnl,  nccnnliii^'  to  thf  brst  Biiiiin- 
ritien. 
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John  saw  the  Revelation.  Therefore,  the  angel  adds  to  tlie 
call  to  write  the  reason,  for  these  words  are  certain  and  true. 
What  is  not  so,  does  not  deserve  to  be  written,  however  fine  it 
may  sound.  The  ground  of  confidence  here  Ijes  in  the  fact,  that 
these  are  the  words  of  God,  (comp.  ch.  xix.  9.)  The  angel 
cannot  by  his  authority  lend  support  to  the  words  of  God  ;  he  can 
only  point  to  the  circumstance,  that  as  God's  words  they  deserve 
the  fullest  confidence,  since  he  is  not  a  man  that  he  should  lie, 
nor  the  son  of  man  that  he  should  repent,  whose  authority  alone 
is  sufficient  to  render  the  most  incredible  things  true  and  worthy 
of  confidence.^ 

Ver.  6.  And  he  said  to  me,  It  is  done.  I  am  the  Alpha  and 
the  Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  end.  I  will  give  to  him  that 
is  athirst  of  the  fountain  of  the  water  of  life  freely.  After  the 
interruption  by  the  angel  the  discourse  is  again  resumed  of  him, 
who  sits  on  the  throne.  He  said  to  me.  What  was  said  by  him 
that  sat  on  the  throne  in  ver.  5,  was  also  spoken  for  John.  The 
express  addition  of  the  to  me  here  is  explained  by  the  hortatory 
character  of  the  termination  of  the  discourse  in  ver.  7,  8.  In 
John  the  church  is  addressed. —  Bengel :  "Twice  it  is  said  in 
this  book.  It  is  done.  First  at  the  completion  of  the  wrath  of 
God  in  ch.  xvi.  17,  and  here  again  at  the  making  of  all  things 
new."  The  more  exact  import  is  here,  as  in  ch.  xvi.  17,  furnished 
by  the  connection,  Avhicli  shows  that  the  subject  here  discussed 
has  respect  to  the  world's  regeneration,  according  to  which  nothing 
more  remains  to  be  wished  for  by  believers,  and  which  is  the 
completion  of  the  whole  work  of  God.  What  as  to  the  reality 
was  still  future  is  spoken  of  as  already  done  in  respect  to  the 
vision,  which  addresses  itself  to  the  spiritual  eye,  and  in  which 
the  future  appears  as  immediately  present.  The  new  heaven 
and  the  new  earth  are  spoken  of  as  already  come  at  ver.  1,  and 
in  ver.  2,  Jerusalem  is  seen  coming  down.  The  Alpha  and  the 
Omega  indicate,  that  in  the  beginning  God  made  the  heaven  and 


1  Bengel  expounds  diflerently :  "  Write,  was  said  to  Joliu  in  respeut  to  what  follows, 
namely,  these  words  are  certain  and  true."  Comp.  the  on  recitaiivum  in  cb.  iii.  17. 
But  the  call  to  write  in  the  Eevelation  elsewhere  has  respect  to  the  revealed  truths  them- 
selves ;  (comp.  ch.  i.  11, 19,  xiv.  13,  x.  4),  and  does  not  occur  in  respect  to  asseverations 
of  truthfulness.  Accordingly,  we  must  expound,  Write  what  thou  liearest  (comp.  the. 
Write  what  thou  seest  in  ch.  i.  11),  or,  Write  the  words,  Behold  I  make  all  things  new. 
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the  earth,  as  in  ch.  xiv.  7,  also,  reference  is  made  to  the  creation. 
The  Otne<ja  and  the  end  are  to  be  accented,  as  being  what  is 
chiefly  respected  here,  (comp.  at  ch.  i.  8.)  Not  merely  so  as, 
but  also  because  God  is  the  Alpha  and  the  beginning,  he  is  also 
the  Omega  and  the  end  ;  and  that  he  really  is  so,  is  made  mani- 
fest by  this  corresponding  renewal  of  creation.  It  is  done  (it 
was  so),  was  the  word  uttered  in  the  beginning  after  every  crea- 
tive act ;  and  the  same,  It  is  done,  is  repeated  now  at  the  end, 
in  regard  to  the  work  of  renewal.  During  the  intermediate  space 
it  often  appears,  as  if  God's  purpose  were  frustrated,  as  if  he  had 
departed  from  it.  But  the  end  reverts  to  the  beginning.  And 
this  being  the  case,  the  servants  of  God  must  not  faint.  The 
middle  should  not  vex  those,  who  are  sure  in  respect  to  the 
end.  God  is  himself  called  the  beginning  and  the  end,  because, 
as  the  beginning,  so  also  the  end  yields  him  unconditional 
obedience,  his  decrees  are  assuredly  carried  into  etfect,  on 
all  the  seal  of  his  nature  is  impressed,  all  bears  witness  to  his 
glory.  There  is  a  corresponding  passage  in  1  Cor.  xv.  28,  where, 
with  like  meaning,  it  is  said,  God  will  at  last  be  all  in  all. 
Vitringa  gives  the  meaning  wrong,  thus :  God  will  in  the  end 
gloriously  fulfil  the  promises  which  he  gave  to  his  church  at  the 
beginning.  In  that  case,  God  himself  could  not  be  called  the 
beginning  and  the  end.  The  words,  "  I  will  give  to  him  that  is 
athirst,"  etc.,  find  their  explanation  in  what  has  been  remarked 
on  ch.  vii.  17,  comp.  also  xxii.  17.  The  thirsting  are  those  who 
arc  in  need  of  salvation  ;  the  icater  of  life  denotes  salvation. 
The  freely,  without  his  own  doing  and  labouring,  is  from  Isa. 
Iv.  1,  where  it  is  said,  in  reference  to  the  Messiali's  salvation,  the 
final  accomplishment  of  which  is  brought  in  here,  "  Ho,  every  one 
that  thirsteth,  come  ye  to  the  waters,  and  he  that  hath  no 
money  ;  come  ye,  buy  and  eat ;  yea  come,  buy  wine  and  milk 
without  money  and  without  price."  Jesus  himself  alludes  to  that 
passage  of  Lsaiah  in  the  Gospel  of  John,  ch.  vii.  37,  "  If  any  tnan 
thirst,  let  him  come  to  me  and  drink,"  a  declaration  mIucIi,  as 
already  remarked  by  Vitringa,  shall  find  its  most  glorious  fulfil- 
ment at  the  time  here  referred  to.  All  that  is  here  said  to 
f  nnoble  the  period,  when  God  makes  all  things  new,  is  at  the  same 
time  an  evvienre  of  povcrtji  in  respect  to  the  thonsand  uears' 
reifjn,  which  beloii<;s  to   the  old  n'orhl.     In   it  still   th«'   tliirsly 
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did  not  drink  to  satisfaction  from  the  fountain  of  the  water  of 
life.  Sadness  and  longing  continue  even  in  it  to  be  the  insepar- 
able accompaniments  of  tlie  state  of  believers. 

Ver.  7.  He  that  overcomes  shall  inherit  these  things  (Luther, 
all  things) ;  and  I  will  he  his  God,  and  he  shall  he  my  son.  The 
practical  aim  of  this  whole  group,  of  the  representation  of  the 
"regeneration,"  and  of  the  new  Jerusalem,  quite  plainly  meets 
us  in  this  verse.  It  is  this,  to  impart  strength  to  the  church 
groaning  under  the  cross,  so  that  from  regard  to  the  coming  glory 
she  may  stand  fast  amid  temptations.  The  quintessence  is 
contained  in  Eom.  viii.  18,  "  I  reckon  that  the  sufferings  of  this 
present  time  are  not  worthy  to  be  compared  to  the  glory  that 
shall  be  revealed  in  us."  Strong  emphasis  is  to  be  laid  on  the 
he  that  overcomes  (corap.  at  ch.  ii.  7.)  Victory  must  be  wrung 
from  all  opponents,  who  are  many.  The  contrast  to  the  persons 
overcoming  is  formed  by  all  who  are  mentioned  in  ver.  8.  But 
that  at  the  time  of  the  Seer  the  chief  enemy  that  then  plied 
hardest  against  Christianity  was  fear  for  the  persecuting  world, 
appears  from  this  consideration,  that  there  the  fearful  are  the 
first  to  be  named.  The  fundamental  passage  is  Matt.  xix.  29, 
"  Every  one  that  hath  forsaken  houses,  or  brethren,  etc.,  for  my 
name's  sake,  shall  receive  an  hundred  fold,  and  shall  inherit  ever- 
lasting life."  Every  one  that  overcomes  shall  inherit  the  whole 
of  the  promise.  Berleb.  Bible,  "  When  people  go  to  take  a  M'alk 
together,  each  one  has  the  whole  sun  for  his  enjoyment ;  one  can- 
not say,  I  have  this  here,  and  thou  hast  that  other  there." — The 
fundamental  passage  for  what  follows  is  2  Sam.  vii.  14,  "  I  shall 
be  to  him  a  Father,  and  he  shall  be  to  me  a  son."  The  words 
in  ver.  15,  "  My  favour  will  I  not  take  from  him,"  serA'e  as  an 
explanation  (see  the  remarks  on  the  sonship  of  God,  at  Ps  ii.  7.) 
In  place  of  Father  there,  God  is  put  here  ;  comp.  2  Sam,  vii.  24, 
"  And  thou,  Lord,  art  God  to  them." 

Ver.  8.  But  the  fearful  and  unhelieving ,  and  the  abominable, 
and  murderers,  and  whoremongers,  and  sorcerers,  and  idolaters, 
and  all  liars,  shall  have  their  part  in  the  lake,  that  burns  with 
fire  and  brimstone,  which  is  the  second  death.  1  Cor.  vi.  9,  10 
is  to  be  compared.  The  characters  named  form  four  pairs — the 
four,  the  signature  of  the  earth,  to  which  belong  these  different 
tendencies  of  those,  who  live  in  the  world  (Col.  ii.  20.) — The  series 
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coiuniences  with  the  fearful,  the  faint-hearted,  who  shrunk  from 
the  danger  and  the  cross,  which  is  sure  to  meet  those,  who  abide 
in  the  truth  and  remain  stedfast  to  Clirist.  We  are  thus  given  to 
understand,  that  we  have  nothing  to  be  so  much  afraid  of  as/«?<2r 
— comp.  tlie  Old  Testament  warning  given  respecting  it  in  Dcut. 
XX.  1 — 8,  "  Wlien  thou  goest  out  to  battle  against  thine  enemies, 
andseest  horses,  and  chariots,  and  a  people  more  than  thou,  be 
not  afraid  of  them ;  for  the  Lord  thy  God  is  with  thee,  who 
brought  thee  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,"  &c.  Allusion,  it  would 
seem,  is  made  to  Matth.  viii.  2G,  where  our  Lord  said  to  the  dis- 
ciples, who  called  upon  him  to  save  them,  as  the  ship  was  covered 
with  the  waves,  "  Why  are  ye  fearful,  0  ye  of  little  faith  ?"  comp. 
Mark  iv.  40,  "  Why  are  ye  so  fearful  ?  how  is  it  that  ye  have  not 
faith  ?"  The  word  8ei\6<i  occurs  only  in  these  three  passages. 
We  may  the  more  readily  suppose  an  allusion,  as  there  also  the 
fearful  stands  connected  with  a  little  faith  or  none ;  and  also 
because  that  earlicroccurrencehasmanifcstly  a  symbolical  meaning. 
The  word  of  our  Lord  on  the  occasion  itself  points  back  to  Deut. 
XX.,  comp.  John  xiv.  27. — With  fearfulness  unbelief  is  united 
into  a  pair,  as  its  inseparable  companion.  Whore  there  is  no 
faith  there  is  no  courage,  for  the  foundation  of  courage  is  confi- 
dence in  God's  help  ;  and  where  no  courage  is,  there  is  no  faith  ; 
for  faith  must  necessarily  manifest  itself  in  a  spirit  of  invincible 
strength.  Bengol  :  "  Unbelievers  are  not  precisely  (rather,  not 
alone)  those,  who  have  heard  or  understood  nothing  whatever  of 
the  Gospel ;  but  also  such  as  have  not  proved  faithful  unto  death, 
and  in  their  hearts  have  apostatised  from  the  living  God.  Com- 
monly it  is  not  considered,  that  timidity  has  so  much  evil  in  it,  if 
there  be  but  a  good  inclination,  as  they  say  ;  yet  here  the  fear- 
ful, who  allow  their  courage  to  sink,  and  the  unbelieving,  are 
declared  to  be  characters  that  the  Lord  has  no  pleasure  in."  The 
transition  from  the  first  class  to  the  second  is  not  so  abrupt,  as 
might  at  first  sight  appear.  When  the  light  of  faith  is  extin- 
guished, a  frightful  darkness  arises,  in  which  all  sinsj  have  their 
being.  Berleb.  Bible,  "  People,  who  withdraw  from  the  conflict, 
arc  capable  of  becoming  abominable  characters,  murderers,  whore- 
mongers," etc.  The  (ihomlnahle  are  those,  who  give  themsrlvos 
to  actions  of  an  abominable  kind,  comp.  at  ch.  xvii.  4,  5.  Mur- 
der is  a  particular  species  of  abominable  conduct    Murderers  stand 
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related  to  the  abominable  much  as  idolaters  do  to  liars.  Several 
understand  by  the  abominable  those  who  abuse  themselves  with 
mankind,  referring  to  Lev.  xviii.  22,  where  the  practices  of  such 
persons  are  expressly  called  abominations.  But  the  notion  of  what 
is  abominable  is  of  a  much  more  comprehensive  nature  in  the 
law,  (comp.  Lev.  xviii.  26,  27),  and  if  this  crime  were  meant,  it 
would  certainly  have  been  more  specifically  described.  Besides, 
according  to  1  John  iii.  15,  brotherly  hatred  even  is  of  the  same 
nature  with  murder,  as  being  this  in  its  germ  and  root. —  Whore- 
mongers and  sorcerers  have  this  in  common,  that  their  attempts 
on  the  well-being  of  a  neighbour,  unlike  those  of  the  murderer, 
are  made  covertly.  Sorcery  appears  also  in  ch.  ix.  21,  as  the 
means  of  hurting  one's  neighbour  thus,  and  especially  iu  regard 
to  his  life  (comp.  also  ch.  xviii.  23.)  Fornication  is  in  the  law 
presented  under  the  aspect  of  injury  done  to  a  neighbour, 
and  so  also  here  in  ch.  ix.  21. — In  the  last  pair  the  idolaters  are 
the  species,  liars  the  genus  :  and  generally  all  liars.  Idolaters 
are  liars,  since  they  change  God's  truth  into  a  lie,  and  have  given 
glory  and  worship  to  the  creature  along  with  the  Creator,  who  is 
blessed  for  ever  (Rom.  i.  25  ;  and  on  the  idea  of  a  lie,  see  on  ch. 
xiv.  5.)  In  respect  to  the  idolaters  it  is  indifferent,  whether  they 
worship  what  are  more  commonly  called  idols,  or  mammon  and 
their  belly  (Eph.  v.  5  ;  Col.  iii.  5;  Phil.  iii.  19.) 

Ch.  xxi.  9 — xxii.  1 — 5.  After  the  introduction  we  have  now 
the  main  theme  of  the  group,  the  lengthened  description  of  the 
neiu  Jerusalem.  The  consolation  for  weary  pilgrims  will  be  the 
more  complete,  the  more  vividly  it  is  pourtrayed  before  their 
eyes.  After  St  John  had,  in  ver.  9,  10,  been  transferred  to  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  new  Jerusalem,  he  begins  his 
description,  in  ver.  11,  with  its  highest  ornament,  the  glory  of 
God,  which  illuminates  it.  On  this  follows  its  greatness  and 
lofty  walls,  its  twelve  gates,  and  the  twelve  foundations  of  the 
gates,  in  ver.  12 — 14.  In  ver.  15 — 17,  he  gives  us  the  measure- 
ment of  the  city  and  of  the  walls.  In  ver.  18—21  the  grandeur 
and  glory  of  the  city,  as  appearing  in  its  material,  in  the  walls, 
in  the  buildings,  in  the  foundations  of  the  walls,  in  the  gates, 
and  finally  in  the  streets.  In  ver.  22—27  we  have  an  account 
of  the  glory  of  the  city  in  regard  to  its  inhabitants ;  first  of 
all,  the  Lord  God  Almighty  and  the  Lamb,  ver.  22—23 ;  then, 
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coming  down  to  the  human  inliabitants,  the  elect  portion  of 
the  heathen  world  with  its  kings,  ver.  24 — 26  ;  finally,  in  ver.  27, 
the  negative  element,  the  exclusion  of  all  those,  whose  presence 
would  darken  its  bright  splendour.  In  ch.  xxii.  1 — 5,  the  Seer 
unfolds  the  blessedness  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  new  Jerusalem, 
and  the  glorious  privileges  they  enjoy — the  water  of  life,  and  the 
tree  of  life,  their  glorious  and  never  interrupted  fellowship  with 
the  Lord,  their  reigning  for  ever  and  ever. 

Ver.  9.  And  there  came  one  of  the  seven  angels,  who  have 
the  seven  vials  full  of  the  seven  last  plagues,  and  spake  with  me 
and  said,  Come,  I  ivill  shew  thee  the  bride,  the  Lamb's  wife. 
The  reason  why  the  function  of  shewing  should  be  given  to  one 
of  the  angels,  who  had  the  seven  vials,  may  be  seen  at  ch.  xvii.  1. 
— The  prefixed  epithet,  "  the  bride,"  serves  to  determine  more 
exactly  what  follows,  "  the  Lamb's  wife  ;"  it  shews,  that  we  are 
to  understand  thereby  the  betrothed  (comp.  at  ch.  xix.  7.)  That 
the  bride  of  the  Lamb  is  here  spoken  of  (in  allusion  to  the  Song, 
comp.  ch.  iii.  20^),  shews  that  the  glory  of  the  church  is  here 
beheld  in  its  becoming  and  beginning ;  and  corresponds  to  the 
circumstance  of  the  prophet  seeing,  in  ver.  10,  as  in  ver.  2,  the  new 
.Jerusalem  coming  doiun.  The  coming  down  is  in  a  manner  the 
bridal  procession. 

Ver.  10.  And  he  brought  me  in  the  Spirit  to  a  mountain  great 
and  high,  and  shewed  me  the  city^^  the  holy  Jerusalem,  coming 
down  out  of  heaven  from  God.  That  the  mountain  great  and 
high  is  destined  for  the  site  of  the  new  Jerusalem  that  comes 
down  from  heaven,  which  was  denied  in  their  perplexity  by  those 
who  would  transler  the  new  Jerusalem  to  heaven  (by  such  the 
mountain  was  considered  only  as  a  watch  tower,  like  the  Pisgah 
from  which  Mo.ses  beheld  the  land  of  Canaan  >,  ai>j)ears  first  from 
the  consideration  advanced  by  13engel,  "  Jn  the  wilderness, 
whither  John  himself  had  been  carried,  was  the  whore  herself, 
therefore,  also  on  the  great  and  higli  mountain,  to  which  he  is  now 
borne,  is  the  city  itself.  Being  there  it  stands  in  the  view  of  all 
the  nations,  ver.  IG,  Matth.  v.  14."  The  same  thing  is  further 
manifest  from  the  Old  Testament  fundamental  passages.    Ezekiel, 

\  Vitrin(,'n:  PlirnsiH  liupc  est  ciuilioi  SolomoniK.rli.  iv.  H  0,  v  1.  (jiih  tcnoritiiiln  iimoiis 
C'liriHli  tTKii  iTclcsiam  Jcpingiliir. 

'i  Liitlirr  :  Till-  prot  cilv,  nrinnliii}?  to  llir  rrmliiiK  ir<iXii/  Tr'/r  /ityU\<iv. 
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according  to  cli.  xl.  2,  after  the  overthrow  of  the  city  and  temple, 
was  led  in  the  visions  of  God  into  the  land  of  Israel,  and  placed  there 
npon  a  very  high  mountain,  "  whereon  there  was  like  the  building 
of  a  city  toward  the  south."  He  was  brought  there,  that  he 
might  be  quite  near  the  city,  and  get  a  close  view  of  it.  In 
Ezek.  xvii.  22,  23  also  a  high  and  lofty  mountain  is  spoken  of  in 
respect  to  the  future  glorification  of  the  kingdom  of  God:  The 
Zion,  which  even  in  the  times  of  the  Old  Testament,  when  viewed 
with  the  eyes  of  the  Spirit,  appeared  very  high  (comp.  Ps.  xlviii. 
3,  4,  "  Beautiful  through  its  height,  the  joy  of  the  whole  earth, 
is  Mount  Zion  in  the  extreme  north,  the  city  of  the  great  king," 
Ps.  Ixviii.  16),  grows  in  the  future  to  a  measureless  elevation 
(comp.  Ez.  XX.  40.)  The  last  fundamental  passage  is  Micah  iv. 
1  (comp.  Isa.  ii.  2),  where  the  future  surpassing  glory  of  the 
church  is  represented  under  the  symbol  of  Zion's  elevation  above  all 
mountains. — The  old  Jerusalem  is  so  little  thought  of  in  respect 
to  the  new,  that  the  latter  is  here  simply  called  Jerusalem. — 
Bengel  remarks,  "The  angel  said,  he  would  shew  John  the  bride  ; 
and  now  he  shews  him  a  city;  even  as  before  he  had  said,  he  would 
shew  him  the  great  whore,  and  shewed  him  the  city  Babylon.  It 
is,  therefore,  pre-eminently  the  inhabitants  of  Babylon  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  that  are  respectively  meant."  Ch.  xix. 
7,  8,  plainly  shews,  that  by  the  bride  is  primarily  intended  the 
church  in  respect  to  its  members.  In  the  city  also  the  inhabitants 
hold  the  most  important  place.  But  the  body,  the  outward  state, 
in  which  the  soul  resides,  comes  also  into  consideration,  as  well  as 
the  soul  itself.  The  bride  and  the  city  would  be  but  imperfectly 
seen,  if  the  persons  alone,  apart  from  the  accompanying  circum- 
stances, were  presented  to  view. 

Ver.  11.  Which  had  the  glory  of  God :  her  light  like  to  the 
most  precious  stone,  like  a  chrystal- clear  jasper  stone.  The 
description  of  the  city  begins  with  the  most  glorious  element 
belonging  to  it,  the  presence  of  God.  "  The  name  of  the  city 
henceforth  is:  Jehovah  therein" — he  is  present  in  it  in  the 
entire  fulness  of  his  glory,  protection,  and  favour ;  such  was  the 
statement  with  which  Ezekiel  had  concluded  his  whole  delinea- 
tion of  the  new  temple  and  the  new  Jerusalem.  What  he  ended 
with  is  here  made  the  beginning.  God  is  present — this  was  the 
noblest  ornament  even  of  the  church  of  the  Old  Testament,  its 
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most  glorious  privilege,  its  funclaiiiental  distinction  from  the 
heatlieu  world.  The  rendering  of  this  presence  efficient  was  the 
highest  privilege  of  the  church  of  the  New  Testament  during 
the  present  life.  But  in  the  new  Jerusalem  the  presence  of 
God  shall  manifest  itself  in  a  way  hitherto  unknown.  Of  the 
glory  of  God  and  Christ  John  speaks  in  the  Gospel  and  the 
Apocalypse  with  great  frequency  (comp.  at  ch.  xviii.  1.)  The 
glory  of  the  Lord  is  always  only  there,  where  the  Lord  himself 
is;  it  is  the  Lord  in  his glo)'i/.  It  is  said  here,  in  ver.  22,  "  the 
Lord  God  the  Almighty  is  its  temple  ;"  in  ch.  xxii.  5,  "  God  the 
Lord  will  shine  upon  them."  These  passages  stand  related  to 
the  one  before  us,  as  Isai.  Ix.  19,  "'  And  the  Lord  will  be  to  it 
for  an  eternal  light,"  to  Isa.  Ix.  1,  "  the  glory  of  the  Lord  rises 
over  thee."  In  John  xii.  41  it  is  said,  "  This  spake  Isaiah,  when 
he  saw  his  glory ^  According  to  ch.  vi.  I  Isaiah  had  seen  the 
Lord  sitting  upon  his  throne  high  and  lifted  up.  Cocceius 
already  remarks  correctly  on  our  verse,  "  God  was  there  present 
with  all  his  riches,  and  with  all  splendour." — What  the  city  had 
in  respect  to  the  glory  of  God,  is  denoted  in  the  words :  her 
light,  etc.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  light  is  not  diverse 
from  the  glory  of  the  Lord  ;  and  the  meaning  is,  that  this  glory 
is  its  light.  That  such  is  the  case  is  plain  from  the  circumstance 
that  the  glory  can  only  be  seen  as  light ;  and  also  from  ver.  23, 
"  the  glory  of  the  Lord  enlightened  it,"  where  John  comes  back 
upon  the  glory  ;  finally  from  ch.  iv.  3,  where  the  Lord  himself, 
on  account  of  his  glory,  is  compared  to  the  jasper-stone.  In  the 
designation  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord  as  light,  allusion  is  not  made 
to  the  lamps  of  the  temple,  but  to  the  great  lights  of  heaven. 
This  appears  from  the  language  itself,  in  which  the  word  em- 
ployed is  the  one  specially  appropriated  to  the  lights  of  heaven, i 
and  also  from  the  manifest  allusion  of  the  parallel  passage,  ver. 
23,  to  Gen.  i.  14,  sq.  Several  expositors  put  splendour  in  place 
of  light :  And  her  splendour,  that  of  the  new  Jerusalem,  was, 
in  consequence  of  her  illumination  by  the  glory  of  the  Lord, 
like,  etc.     But  this  explanation   is   against    ver.   23,    and    the 

1  Comp.  Gen.  i.  14  in  the  LXX.:  koI  li-mv  6  didv,  yti>iiOi'iTw<Tav  (jxucrTtipit  iv  t«i 
aTipiiiinriTt  Tououpavou  its  f/)aD(r»i/ tTTi  tT/v -yT/v ;  viT.  10;  \\  isdoni,  cli.  xiii.2,  f/)U)<rTF;(.»t 
oiipavou;  Sir.  cL.  xliii.  7,  wlicrt'  (jtwaTi'ip  is  used  of  llio  raoon  ;  I'liil.  ii.  LI,  wLore  it  is 
Qpplird  to  CliristiuDH  ns  tlin  liglilo  of  llip  world,  auiilftgous  to  those  nntiiral  liglils.  Sir 
hIso  wlint  is  said  of  Clirist  in  Jnlin  ix.  C. 
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signification  is  arbitrarily  put  on  the  word.  It  never  properly 
means  splendour ;  in  the  Hellenistic  and  New  Testament  usage  it 
always  bears  the  sense  of  light.  This  latter  fact  is  also 
against  Bengel's  supposition,  according  to  which  the  word 
here  must  denote  window  :  "  The  glory  of  God  is  itself  the 
splendour,  which  makes  the  holy  city  light,  and  this  splendour, 
which  fills  the  city  from  within,  shines  forth  through  the  clear 
window."  Add  to  this,  that  the  window,  if  it  might  otherwise 
be  thought  of,  cannot  at  any  rate  be  referred  to  here  ;  that  the 
illuminating  property  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord  is  not  mentioned, 
nor  is  it  said  that  the  supposed  window  owes  its  lighting 
property  to  the  glory  of  the  Lord ;  finally,  that  a  city  of  12,000 
stadia  in  length  and  breadth  cannot  have  a  single  window.^ — 
With  St  John  the  jasper  is  the  noblest  of  precious  stones  ;  as  is 
evident  from  cli.  iv.  3,  and  of  this  chapter  vers.  18  and  19.  It  is 
possible  that  he  had  idealized  it,  in  particular  lent  it  the  character 
of  transparency  and  of  bright  splendour  ;  possible,  too,  that  after- 
wards the  usage  had  changed.  Dioscorides  and  Psellus  also  speak 
of  a  chrystal  kind  of  jasper. 

Ver.  12.  It  had  a  wall  great  and  high,  it  had  twelve  gates, 
and  upon  the  gates  twelve  angels,  and  names  written  thereupon, 
luhich  are  the  twelve  tribes  of  the  children  of  Israel.  The  chief 
object  of  walls  around  a  city  is  everywhere  to  give  security  to  the 
city.  A  wall  is  therefore  often  employed  in  the  Old  Testament 
as  an  image  of  protection  and  safety — comp.,  for  example,  1  Sam. 
XXV.  16;  Prov.  xviii.  11  ;  Ezek.  xxii.  30  ;  Zech.  ii.  5,  "  I  will  be 
a  wall  of  fire  to  her  round  about,"  Isa.  xxvi.  1.  This  being  the 
one  grand  object  of  city  walls,  no  other  view  of  them  can  be 
brought  into  notice  here.  If  any  other  had  been  contemplated, 
it  would  certainly  have  been  indicated  as  one,  not  naturally 
presenting  itself.  The  predicates  great  and  high  strengthen  this 
view  ;  the  former  referring  to  the  length,  thickness,  and  height, 
and  the  latter,  the  height,  being  besides  specially  noticed,  as  a 
point  that  was  peculiarly  prominent  in  them.  Viewed  in  respect 
to  their  protecting  quality,  walls  are  of  importance  chiefly  on 


1  Quite  correctly  was  the  meaning  of  the  verse  given  by  Viiriuga:  Urbem  banc 
observatam  Johauni  niaguo  splendore  et  claritate  illiistratani  quippe  cujus  (puiurnp-, 
luminare,  quod  Jaspidem  referret,  esset  deiis  ipse,  suae  gloriae  radiis  earn  illuminans. 
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account  of  their  greatness  and  heiglit.  So  that  by  the  walls  here 
great  and  higli  is  represented  tlie  security  of  the  new  Jerusalem 
against  all  hostile  assaults,  with  which  the  old  Jerusalem,  the 
militant  church,  was  so  sorely  beset  in  the  latter  days  (comp  ch. 
XX.  9)  ;  or  the  idea  is  exhibited  of  the  divine  protection,  on  which 
the  church's  security  rests.  The  old  Jerusalem  had  wanted  Malls 
great  and  high — comp.  Ezek.  xxxviii.  11,  where  Gog  and  Magog 
come  up  against  those  "  who  dwell  without  walls,  and  have  neither 
bars  nor  gates."  The  dangers,  besides,  against  which  the  walls 
great  and  high  protect,  could  be  no  real,  but  only  conceivable  and 
possible  ones.  For,  no  enemies  any  longer  exist  by  whom  the 
city  could  be  assailed.  These  have  all  been  cast  for  ever  into  the 
lake  of  fire.  —  According  to  ver.  17,  the  height  of  the  walls  is 
immensely  less  than  that  of  the  city.  But  the  height  of  the  walls 
is  to  be  viewed  in  respect  to  their  design.  A  wall  144  cubits 
high  is  as  high  as  a  wall  generally  can  be  from  its  design :  any 
further  height  would  be  altogether  superfluous. — The  walls  around 
the  temple  of  Ezekiel,  ch.  xl.  5,  are  not  to  be  compared.  These 
had  another  design,  as  we  learn  from  ch.  xlii.  20,  in  conformity 
with  which  they  were  not,  like  these,  great  and  high. — The  walls 
gi'eat  and  high  embody  the  promise  given  in  Isa.  liv.  14,  "  Thou 
shalt  be  far  from  oppression,  for  thou  shalt  not  fear  ;  and  from 
terror,  for  it  shall  not  come  near  thee." — The  signification  of  the 
gates  is  ])lain  from  ch.  xxii.  14.  They  serve  for  an  entrance  to 
the  citizens  into  the  new  Jerusalem.  Bengcl  :  "  The  number 
twelve  occurs  in  this  verse  thrice,  and  frequently  afterwards,  ver. 
14,  IG,  21,  xxii.  2." — As  the  employment  of  the  angels  on  the 
gates  is  not  distinctly  stated,  they  could  only  be  brought  into 
notice  here  with  reference  to  their  main  business,  the  protection 
of  the  righteous  (comp.  Ps.  xci.  11  ;  Matth.  xviii.  10  ;  Luke  xvi. 
22;  Ilebr.  i.  14.)  Tliis  is  strengthened  by  the  manifest  j)aral- 
lelism  of  the  angels  on  the  gates  with  the  walls  great  and  high. 
The  gates  stand  constantly  open,  according  to  ver.  25.  Twelve 
points  arc  given  in  them,  whore  the  protection  of  the  walls  great 
and  high  ceases,  and  where  protection  of  another  kind  must  enter, 
so  that  nothing  of  a  ho.stilc  nature  might  pass  into  the  city.  The 
ang(ds,  accordingly,  like  the  wall?,  are  a  symbol  of  the  divine  pro- 
tection against  all  enemies,  such  namely  as  the  fancy,  filled  with 
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terrors  originating  in  the  militant  state  of  the  chnrch,  might  figure 
to  itself:  for  real  enemies  are  no  longer  to  be  found  in  the  new 
Jerusalem. — Isa.  Ixii.  6  cannot  be  compared.  For  there  the 
watchmen,  whom  the  prophet  represents  as  placed  on  the  walls 
of  Jerusalem,  are  not  angels,  but  the  ideal  representatives  of 
believers,  with  whom  he  associates  himself  in  prayer  for  their  salva- 
tion.— According  to  Ezek.  xlviii.  31 — 34,  the  new  Jerusalem  has 
twelve  gates,  according  to  the  names  of  the  children  of  Israel, 
three  on  each  side.  The  same  object,  which  is  served  in  Ezekiel 
by  the  correspondence  between  the  gates  and  the  tribes,  is  served 
here  by  the  names  of  the  twelve  tribes  on  the  gates  of  the  city. 
It  indicates,  that  the  new  Jerusalem  is  "  a  great  unity  having  its 
root  in  God,"  the  last  form  of  the  holy  catholic  church,  the  union 
of  the  head  with  all  his  true  members  ;  and  therefore  meets  the 
narrow-mindedness  which  now  in  the  militant  church  would  single 
out  some  particular  part  and  set  it  forth  as  the  true  church  of  Christ, 
reproves  the  envy  of  Ephraim  against  Judah,  and  the  hatred  of 
Judah  against  Ephraim  (Isa.  xi.  13.)  That  this  thought  should 
be  expressed  here  in  the  particular  form  it  bears,  that  the  church 
in  all  its  parts  should  be  denoted  by  the  twelve  tribes  of  the 
children  of  Israel,  who  are  naturally  spoken  of,  not  in  a  Jewish, 
but  in  an  Israelitish-Christian  sense,  points  to  the  venerable  con- 
tinuity of  the  church,  and  is  a  decisive  proof  against  the  modern 
idea  of  the  antagonism  between  Judaism  and  Cliristianity.  Ben- 
gel  :  "  The  names  of  the  twelve  tribes  were  formerly  engraven  on 
the  precious  stones  worn  on  the  high-priests'  breast ;  but  here  the 
names  of  the  apostles  are  upon  the  precious  stones  or  foundations 
of  the  city,  and  the  names  of  the  twelve  tribes  upon  the  gates 
themselves,  Ezek.  xlviii.  31."  The  names  of  the  twelve  apostles 
guard  against  the  misapprehension  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel, 
and  shew  that  these  are  spoken  of  not  in  the  Jewish,  but  in  the 
Israelitish-Christian  sense.  For,  the  apostles  were  Christ's 
ambassadors  to  all  nations,  Matth.  xxviii.  19. 

Ver.  13.  On  the  east  three  gates,  on  the  north  three  gates,  on 
the  south  three  gates,  and  on  the  west  three  gates.  The  gates 
serve  as  avenues  through  which  the  chosen  go  into  the  city  ;  comp. 
on  ver.  12  and  ver.  25,  according  to  which  they  constantly  stand 
open  for  this  purpose.  Their  being  directed  to  all  the  quarters 
of  heaven,  points  to  the  oecumenical  character  of  the  new  Jeru- 
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salem.'  That  the  east  should  be  first  in  order  (while  in  Ezekiel, 
ch.  xlviii.  31,  sq.,  it  is  the  north)  and  the  west  last,  is  to  be 
explained  by  means  of  a  reference  to  the  word  of  the  Lord  in  Matth. 
viii.  11,  "  But  I  say  unto  you,  that  many  shall  come  from  the 
east  and  from  the  wcst,._,  and  shall  sit  down  with  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  Also  in  the  word  in  Isa. 
xliii.  5,  G,  "  I  will  bring  thy  seed  from  the  east  and  gather  them 
from  the  west.  I  will  say  to  the  north,  give  up  ;  and  to  the  south, 
keep  not  back  ;  bring  my  sons  from  far  and  my  daughters  from 
the  ends  of  the  earth,"  to  which  the  Lord  alludes,  the  east  forms 
the  beginning,  and  the  north  precedes  the  south ;  comp.  Luke 
xiii.29. 

Ver.  14.  And  the  walls  of  the  city  had  twelve  foundations,  and 
upon  them  twelve  names  of  the  twelve  apostles  of  the  Lamb. 
The  relation  of  the  foundations  to  the  walls  is  made  out  in  the 
most  probable  way  with  De  Wettc,  thus  :  "  Every  twelfth  part  of 
the  walls  between  the  several  gates  had  a  foundation-stone  stretch- 
ing along  the  whole  length,  which  was  exposed  to  view." — The 
first  point  is,  that  the  walls  generally  have  foundations.  This 
marks  their  immoveable  stedfastness,  according  to  Hebr.  xi.  10, 
"  For,  he  looked  for  a  city,  which  has  foundations."  The  second 
is,  that  upon  the  foundations  stand  the  names  of  the  twelve 
apostles.  Tins  indicates,  that  the  twelve  apostles  by  their 
immovoablo  stedfastness  hold  the  foremost  place,  that  they  are  the 
noblost  bulwark  of  the  church,  the  main  channel  througli  which 
she  derives  the  protecting  grace  of  God.  If  still  in  the  new 
Jerusalem  they  are  the  foundation,  upon  which  the  security  of  the 
church  rests  as  to  all  conceivable  dangers,  they  must  also  bo 
through  every  age  of  the  militant  church  the  bulwark,  by  which 
all  real  assaults  are  driven  back.  Borlob.  Bible,  "This,  then, 
should  make  the  apo.stolic  word  acceptable  to  us."  It  lets  us  know, 
whither  we  should  turn  ourselves,  if  we  have  not  yet  come  to  know- 
it.     This  passage,  and  Matth.  xix.  28,  where  the  twelve  apostles 

>  ViiriuRn:  Fore  Ht  popiilis,  qui  ex  Dtniiibiis  lerrne  oris,  Heciindiim  codi  climata  ct 
pluRns  (livisis  occrHsuri  He  nggregnre  vcllint  civitiiii  Imic  cotli-Hli,  iibiqiic  coinmoila  ob- 
tiiiKot  (ijUB  nilcuiiiliio  ncca.>iio. 

2  I'ropcrly  ns  lirro  :  from  the  risiiiKs  niiil  from  the  settings.  The  fundiimpiitnl  pnssiige 
bIh'Wh,  timt  the  rending  dvaToXiIif  (see  on  tlic  pliirnl  nt  cli  xvi.  12),  is  here  tlie  cornet 
form,  iind  Ihiit  rii/aToXT/sis  to  bo  rejected.  In  ch.  xvi.  12  nl-to  nn  attempt  lias  been  mmlc 
to   HUpplalit  rii>mo\wv. 
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appear  as  the  heads  of  the  church  in  the  regeneration,  which 
is  all  one  with  the  new  Jerusalem,  alone  suffice  against  those, 
who  maintain  that  the  apostleship  was  to  be  a  perpetual  office, 
and  who  expect  the  deliverance  of  the  church  by  her  submission 
to  the  pretended  new  apostles.  The  Lord  himself,  and  the  dis- 
ciple whom  he  loved,  knew  only  of  twelve  apostles.  The  twelve 
apostles  for  ever,  this  is  the  solution  with  which  we  meet  them 
on  the  basis  of  these  passages.  The  fundamental  passage  here  is 
Eph.  ii.  20,  "  built  on  the  foundation  of  the  apostles  and  pro- 
phets, Jesus  Christ  himself  being  the  chief  corner-stone. "^  In 
this  passage  the  apostles  themselves  are  distinctly  called  the 
foundation  stones  of  the  church,  proving  that  their  names  here 
also  stand  on  the  foundations  only  because  on  them  in  a  quite 
peculiar  manner  rests  the  security  and  stedfastness  of  the  church. 
The  prophets  being  named  along  with  the  apostles,  is  only  an 
apparent  deviation.  For,  that  by  the  prophets  are  meant,  not 
those  of  the  Old,  but  those  of  the  New  Testament,  that  they  are 
personally  identical  with  the  apostles,  is  evident  from  the  parallel 
passages,  ch.  iii.  5,  iv.  11,  and  from  the  considerations  formerly 
advanced  on  ch.  i.  1.^  That  the  apostles  in  Eph.  ii.  20  are  no 
other  than  the  twelve  apostles,  might  have  been  established  from 
the  passage  before  us,  if  it  had  not  been  otherwise  certain.  The 
fundamental  passage  in  Ephesians  again  points  back  to  Matth. 
xvi.  18. — It  has  been  thought,  that  as  only  twelve  apostles  are 
here  spoken  of,  Paul  must  have  been  left  out,  and  efforts  have 
been  made  to  account  for  this  omission.  But  that  the  author  of 
the  Revelation  reckoned  Matthias,  and  not  Paul  among  the 
apostles,  can  be  imagined  by  no  one,  who  has  perceived  the 
relation  in  which  the  Eevelation  stands  to  St  Paul — comp.  at 
ch.  i.  4,  i.  5,  iii.  14,  xvii.  14,  and  many  other  passages,  and  the 
remarks  made  in  vol.  i.  p.  42.  This  passage,  however,  itself  rests 
on  a  Pauline  foundation.  The  appoinment  of  Matthias  was 
indeed  made  according  to  the  will  of  God,  but  it  was  only  di provi- 
sional one,  as  is  clear  alone  from  the  way  in  which  it  took  place, 

1  We  can  witli  the  less  reason  deny  a  reference  to  the  fundamental  passages  in  Paul, 
since  the  figure  of  the  foundation-stone  is  one  of  which  he  is  particularly  fond ;  di/ii\ioi 
occurs  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament  only  in  his  writings;  deniXtov  is  found  only 
in  Luke  and  Paul. 

2  See  also  Stier's  investigotions  in  liis  Comm.  on  Eph.  ii.  20. 

VOL.  II.  y 
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and  likewise  froTii  the  external  qualifications,  which,  according  to 
Acts  i.  21,  22,  wero  alone  taken  into  account,  while  the  internal 
conditions  were  uniformly  held  to  be  indispensable  toward  an 
ultimate  appointment.  It  is  clear,  too,  from  the  object  in  view, 
as  declared  in  ver.  22.  The  more  John  elevates  the  prophetical 
side  of  the  apostolical  callino:.  the  farther  must  it  have  been 
from  him  to  regard  that  appointment  as  a  final  one.  It  stood 
in  force  only  till  the  Lord  himself  should  be  pleased,  by  his 
own  immediate  choice,  to  fill  up  the  vacant  ground.  Matthias 
is  never  mentioned  again  in  the  history.  That  what  is  here 
attributed  to  the  apostles,  does  not  trench  too  closely -on  the 
honour  of  Christ,  is  plain  from  the  simple  consideration,  that 
they  are  designated  apostles,  messengers,  of  the  Lamb — so 
Christ  is  here  called  on  account  of  the  atonement  by  blood,  ^ 
through  which  he  founded  his  church  (ch.  xix.  7.)  In  this  way 
the  honour,  which  is  bestowed  on  them,  reverts  unconditionally 
to  him  ;  precisely  as  in  Matt.  xvi.  18  the  word  addressed  to 
Peter  as  the  representative  of  the  apostles,  "  on  tliis  rock  will  I 
build  my  church,"  was  said  on  the  ground  of  his  confession  to 
Christ  as  the  Son  of  the  living  God  ;  and  as  Paul,  in  Eph.  ii.  20, 
still  expressly  points  to  Christ  as  the  proper  cornerstone. — Ewald 
maintains,  that  every  one  who  is  not  destitute  of  all  sense  of  what 
is  proper  and  becoming,  must  admit,  th.at  the  contents  of  this 
verse  do  not  consist  M'ith  "  apostolical  discretion,"  and  hence  that 
the  Apocalypse  could  not  be  written  by  the  a])Ostle  John.  But 
this  objection  is  sufiiciently  disposed  of  by  the  reference  alone  to 
the  fundamental  passage  in  the  epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  and  it  is 
not  worth  while  to  adduce  any  farther  proof  of  the  point,  that  the 
apostles  everywhere  discover  themselves  to  have  been  deeply 
penetrated  by  a  consciousness  of  the  dignity  of  their  ofiice,  and 
that  in  the  Gosj>el  of  John  also  they  appear  as  the  spiritual 
foundation  of  the  whole  Christian  community  (ch.  xvii.)  .Such 
adverse  judgments  could  only  be  arrived  at  by  men  transferring 
their  own  doubts  regarding  the  truly  divine  mission  of  the  apostles 
to  the.sc>  apostb's  themselve.s. 

Ver.  1.5.  And  he  that  spake  with  me  had  as  a  measure  a 
ffolden  reed,  that  he  might  measure  the  citi/,  and  its  pates  and 
its  malls.  Ik-ngel  :  "  The  angel  continues  to  show  the  city  by 
measuring  it."     Allusion  i.s  made  to  the  angel  with  the  uicasur- 
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ing-rod  in  his  hand,  in  Ezek.  xl,  3.  The  reed  is  of  gold  on 
account  of  the  glory  of  what  was  to  be  measured.  The  measure 
of  the  gates  is  not  expressly  given  afterwards.  They  must  be 
understood  to  be  of  the  same  height  with  the  walls. 

Ver.  16.  And  the  city  lies  foursquare,  and  its  length  is  as 
great  as  its  breadth.     And  he  measured  the  city  with  the  reed, 
twelve  thousand  stadia.     The  length  and  the  breadth  and  the 
height  of  it  are  equal.     The  purpose  to  measure  the  city  forms 
the  kernel  of  this  verse,  according  to  the  connection  with  the 
preceding  verse :  there,  that  he  might  measure  ;  here,  he  mea- 
sured.    But  it  is  first  announced,  that  the  city  is  foursquare,  and 
that  its  length  is  as  great  as  its  breadth.     Bengel :  "This  is 
not  mentioned  in  vain,  for  it  might  have  been  foursquare  (four- 
cornered),  and  yet  have  been  more  in  length  than  in  breadth." 
Being  a  complete  square,  the  whole  circuit  was  ascertained,  when- 
ever one  side  was  measured.     But  because  the  height  also  was 
of  importance,  it  is  added,  that  the  dimensions  here  were  equal 
to  those  already  given  concerning  the  length  and  breadth. — A 
square  of  a  similar  kind  is  formed  also  by  the  new  city  of  Ezekiel, 
ch.  xlviii.  16,  20.     The  sqnare  was  regarded  among  the  ancients 
as  the  symbol  of  the  complete,  the  perfect}     It  has  respect  also 
to  the  oecumenical  character  of  the  new  Jerusalem,  indicating 
that  an  equal  right  to  it  was  presented  to  all  the   four  quarters 
of  the  earth. — The  length  of  each  side  was   12,000  stadia :  the 
twelve,  the  signature  of  the  church,  here  multiplied  by  a  thousand, 
in  ver.  17  by  itself  (see  at  ch.  vii.  4.)     As  the  immense  extent 
of  the  new  Jerusalem — 300   geographical  miles — points  to  the 
vast  multitude  of  members  belonging  to  the  triumphant  church, 
rendering  "  many  mansions*'  absolutely  necessary,  so   does   the 
enormous  height  point  to  its  glory. — People  have  often  been  at  a 
loss  to  comprehend  the  reason  for  such  vast  dimensions — 12,000 
stadia  in   length,   breadth,  and  height — and   hence   have    gone 
about  to  lessen  the  measurements.     Thus  it  has  been  supposed, 
that   the  12,000  stadia  announced  belong  to  the  circumference 
-of  the  whole  city,  and  that  each  side  is  only  to  be  regarded  as 

I  Comp.  Heyne,  Opusc.  I.  p.  161:  PytliRgoraei  divinam  naturara  omninoque  omnem 
perfectionPTti  Pt  ahsolutioiiem  qvadrato  adumbrant.  Siraonides,  with  Plato  in  the  Pro- 
tagoras, calls  the  perfect  hirti  x^pcriTt  kuI  ttoo-i  kuI  v6u>  TtTpd'Ywvov,finA  explains  this 
by  avfv  \}/<'iyov  TfTvyjuivov  ;  oomp.,  besides  Arist.  Eth.  1. 10;  Rliet.  ]  I  [.  11. 
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extending  to  3000  stadia.  But  it  is  against  this  view,  that  in  Ezek. 
xlviii.  16,  the  sides  of  the  city  were  eacli  measured.  Some,  again, 
would  understand  the  height,  not  of  the  liouses,  but  of  the  moun- 
tain— of  which,  however,  no  mention  is  made  in  this  connection. 
Others,  still  again,  would  refer  what  is  said  of  the  height  to  the 
circumstance,  that  all  the  buildings  were  equally  high.  But  the 
height  is  manifestly  made  equal  to  the  length  and  the  breadth, 
and  the  relation  of  the  houses  one  to  another  is  not  the  subject 
of  discourse.  Then,  according  to  this  view,  the  height  of  the 
city  would  be  left  indeterminate.  Yet  we  naturally  expect  a 
determination  respecting  this  point,  as  the  height  of  the  walls  is 
announced  in  the  next  verse.  That  with  the  height  of  the  walls 
that  of  the  city  also  is  announced,  is  a  groundless  supposition. 
Nor  can  we  understand,  how  in  a  description,  which  everywhere 
rises  above  the  common,  any  one  should  think  of  constraining  the 
particular  parts  into  ordinary  bounds. 

Ver.  17.  And  he  measured  its  walls  an  hundred  and  four 
and  forty  cubits,  man's  measure,  ivhich  is  angel's  measure. 
Several  conceive,  that  here  the  thickness  of  the  Mall  is  what  is 
measured.  But  Bengel  has  justly  remarked  against  that  idea, 
"  In  all  descriptions  of  cities  we  are  wont  to  remark  much  more 
upon  the  height  and  length  of  the  walls,  which  also  strike  the 
eye  more  readily,  than  upon  their  thickness,  Deut.  iii.  5,  xxviii. 
52.  The  height  is  often  mentioned  without  the  thickness,  but 
the  thickness  never  without  the  height."  It  also  confirms  this 
view,  that  in  the  words  immediately  preceding  it  was  precisely 
the  height  of  the  city  that  was  spoken  of. — The  expression, 
"  man's  measure,  which  is  angel's  measure,"  may  be  explained 
from  what  has  already  been  remarked  at  ch.  xiii.  S.  When  an 
angel  measures,  we  might  suppose  that  he  would  do  so  after  some 
measurement  unknown  to  us.  The  remark  is  intended  to  meet 
this  idea.  Because  angels,  when  they  measure,  do  it  only  for 
men,  man's  measure  is  at  the  same  time  angel's  measure,  and  the 
144  cubits  are  common  cubits.  Wc  must  not  expound:  accord- 
ing to  man's  measure,  which  is  here,  in  this  case,  angel's  measure. 

Ver.  18.  And  the  building  of  its  wall  was  jasper,  and  the  city 
was  pure  gold  like  to  ]>ure  glass.  The  subject  of  ver.  18 — 
21  is,  the  glory  and  splendour  of  the  new  Jerusalem.  First  here, 
the  wall  and  city  as  the  two  great  objects  which  attract  the  eye. 
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the  city  projecting  high  above  the  walls  ;  then,  as  the  eye  glances 
downwards,  the  foundations  of  the  walls  and  gates  ;  lastly,  the 
streets  of  the  city.     The  fundamental  passage  for  ver.  18 — 21  is 
Isa.  liv.  11,  12,  where  the  glory  of  the  Jerusalem  that  was  to  be 
is  thus  described,  "  Behold  I  lay  thy  stones  with  fair  colours, 
and    lay   thy  foundations  with   sapphires.      And  I   make    thy 
battlements  of  rubies,  and  thy  gates  of  precious  stones,  and  all 
thy  borders  of  select  stones"  —  The  building  here  forms  the 
contrast  to  the  foundation,  in  ver.  19,  and  denotes  what  is  built 
on  it.      The  building  consists  only  of  one  material.     The  most 
glorious  among  stones  is  chosen,  the   jasper  (see  at  ver.  11.) 
A  great  variety,  however,  is  found,  in  respect  to  the  founda- 
tions.    There  the  jasper  takes  the  first  place.     It  may  seem 
strange,  that  the  jasper,  to  which  the  glory  of  God  is  compared 
in  ver.  11,  should  appear  here  as  material  for  building.     But  if 
the  author,  out  of  respect  to  ver.  11,  had  chosen  an  inferior  stone, 
another  wall  of  a  more  glorious  description  might  then  have  been 
conceived  of     But  this  must  be  regarded  as  the  most  glorious 
imaginable. — The  city,  as  distinguished  from  the  wall  here,  and 
the  street  in  ver.  2] ,  can  only  denote  its  mass  of  houses.    These, 
however,  are  not  believers  themselves,  but  their  places  of  abode. 
— The  gold  (Bengel :  "  the  white  jasper-colour  and  the  yellow 
gold  suit  admirably  together")  comes  into  consideration  here,  as 
in  ch.  xvii.  4,  in  respect  to  its  splendour.     From  the  connection 
it  denotes,  not  "  the  purity  and  excellence  of  faith  in  the  elect," 
but  the  glory,  with  which  they  shall  be  crowned  by  God  in  reward 
of  their  fidelity.     The  point  of  comparison  between  the  gold  and 
the  glass  is  expressly  intimated  ;  it  stands  simply  in  the  purity  ; 
the  transparency,  which  is  noticed  in  ver.  21,  of  the  glass,  not  of 
the  gold,  is  taken  into  account  merely  as  a  symbol  of  purity.    The 
gold  by  the  predicate  of  purity  is  distinguished  from  other  gold, 
which  is  not  pure  ;  in  the  glass,  on  the  other  hand,  the  predicate 
of  purity  serves  to  distinguish  it  from  other  objects,  which  are  not 
pure.     Glass,  considered  generally,  is  pure,  and  on  this  account, 
what   is   pure   only  exceptionally   is   compared  with   it.      The 

1  The  word  kvd6fxn(ji<!,  properly  in-building,  occurs  only  Lore,  it  seems,  and  in 
Joseplius,  Ant.  XV.  9,  6,  where  it  is  used  of  a  mole  in  a  harbour.  The  building  on,  in 
respect  to  its  firm  and  close  connection  with  the  foundation,  might  be  called  nu 
in-buildino-. 
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subject  hero  is  not  transparent  gold.  Not  its  splendour,  not  its 
transparency,  but  its  absolute  purity  and  homogeneity  are  the 
qualities  regarded, i 

Ver.  19.^  The  foundations  of  the  wall  of  the  city  are  adorned 
with  all  precious  stones.  The  first  foundation  a  jasper,  the 
second  a  sapphire,  the  third  a  chalcedony,  the  fourth  an  emerald. 
Ver.  20.  The  fifth  a  sardonyx,  the  sLvth  a  sardius,  the  seventh 
a  chrysolite,  the  eighth  a  beryll,  the  ninth  a  topaz,  the  tenth 
a  chrysopras,  the  eleventh  a  hyacinth,  the  twelth  an  amethyst. 
Bengel :  •'  Not  only  did  each  precious  stone  form  an  ornament 
in  the  foundation,  but  it  constituted  the  foundation  itself."  It 
could  not  otherwise  be  said,  the  first  foundation  was  a  jasper, 
etc.  That  the  precious  stones  here  are  taken  into  account  merely 
as  precious  stones,  appears  from  the  expression,  "  with  all 
precious  stones,"  which  distinctly  brings  out  the  point  that  is 
here  to  be  kept  in  view  ;  the  entire  contents  of  ver.  18 — 21,  the 
subject  of  which  throughout  is  the  glory  of  the  new  Jerusalem; 
the  comparison  of  ch.  xvii.  4,  where  the  gold,  the  precious  stones 
and  the  pearls,  with  which  Babylon  was  adorned,  precisely  as 
here  the  Jerusalem  of  the  future,  which  is  to  inherit  the  glory  of 
the  world,  serves  to  indicate  its  splendour;  so  also  the  compa- 
rison of  Ezek.  xxviii.  13,  M'here  precious  stones  are  employed 
along  with  gold  to  adorn  the  king  of  Tyre  ;  finally,  the  com- 
parison of  the  passages,  presently  to  be  referred  to,  in  the  books 
of  Moses.  For,  that  the  precious  stones  in  these,  on  M'liich  the 
names  of  the  tribes  of  the  children  of  Israel  were  engraved,  were 
intended  merely  to  symbolize  the  glory  of  the  people  of  God,  is 
evident  from  the  single  consideration,  that  this  is  the  most 
natural  meaning  that  is  attached  to  precious  stones  (comp. 
1  Kings  X.  2,  10,  11;  Tob.  xiii.  20 ;  Isa.  liv.  11,  12);  any  other 
can  only  be  taken  into  account,  if  it  is  expressly  mentioned.  There 
can  scarcely  be  a  doubt,  that  the  precious  stones,  which  form  the 
foundations,  have  respect  to  the  apostles.  This  is  implied  in 
ver.  14,  according  to  which  tlie  names  of  the  twelve  ai)Oi-tk's  are 
engraved  on  the  foundations.  It  may  also  be  inferred  from  the 
analogy  ol"  the  precious  stones  in  the  books  of  Moses,  on  every 

I  .Mill.  :  l.m  L-iiiin  aiiniiii,  ciii  comiittriiltir  Imi'c  civiinb,  siiiiili-  viiro,  iiim  oiiinifitni.in 
111'  i|iiiiud  jiu</>uvi«,  bill  i|iiiiiid  |iur>uieiii  ni;  to  ofio~, ivit  |iurtiuiu. 

.'  Tlir  uiid,  wiiicli  in  iindx.  J  by  I.iitlior,  ia  wuiiliiig  iii  tin'  bol  iiiiihnrii  is 
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one  of  which  was  engraved  the  name  of  one  of  the  tribes  of 
Israel.  But  it  has,  without  any  proper  warrant,  been  supposed, 
that  a  precious  stone  has  here  been  assigned  to  every  individual 
apostle,  whose  peculiar  gifts  were  imaged  by  the  distinctive  pro- 
perties of  the  stone;  and  hence  pains  have  been  taken  to  point 
out  the  correspondence  between  the  precious  stones  mentioned 
and  the  different  apostles.  In  that  case,  the  order  of  the  apostles 
would  have  required  to  be  a  quite  settled  one,  which  it  by  no 
means  is,  (see  the  survey  taken  of  the  variations  in  Bengel's 
Gnomon  on  the  verse.)  So,  too,  the  symbolical  meaning  of  the 
different  precious  stones  would  require  to  be  distinctly  marked, 
and  by  other  passages  of  Scripture  firmly  established.  We  are 
never  in  this  book  thrown  on  an  uncertain  conjecture.  Then,  it 
is  opposed  by  the  analogy  of  the  twelve  precious  stones  on  the 
breastplate  of  the  high-priest.  That  the  order  of  the  tribes  was 
neither  directly  nor  indirectly  determined  by  these,'  shews,  that 
no  importance  was  attached  to  the  matter,  that  the  glory  denoted 
by  the  precious  stones  belonged  to  the  individuals,  not  as  such, 
but  only  as  parts  of  the  whole ;  pi-ecisely  as  also  in  the  blessings 
pronounced  by  Jacob  and  Moses  that,  speaking  generally,  is 
only  individually  applied  to  the  particular  tribes,  which  belongs 
to  the  whole.  So  that  we  must  here  rest  in  the  conclusion,  that 
hy  the  variety  in  the  precious  stones  is  symbolized  the  richness 
of  the  glorious  gifts  of  God,  which  unfolded  themselves  in  the 
apostles.'^  In  the  first  stone  alone,  the  jasper,  one  might  perhaps 
suppose  a  special  allusion  to  Peter,  as  not  only  did  he  uniformly 
take  the  first  place  among  the  apostles,  but  also  in  Matth.  x. 
2,  he   is  expressly   and  emphatically  marked  as  the  Jirst.      In 


1  Bahr  has  fouud  such  an  indirect  determination  in  the  analogy  of  the  two  precious 
stoues,  through  which  the  ephod  was  bound  together  above  on  the  shoulders.  As  upon 
this,  so  also  on  the  breast-plate  are  the  names  to  be  regarded  as  written  according  to  the 
respective  ages.  But  the  supposition,  that  the  order  of  age  was  followed  in  the  inscrip- 
tions on  those  two  precious  stones,  rests  on  a  wrong  exposition  of  nnn's-n  in  Ex. 
xxviii.  10,  which  was  certainly  rendered  by  the  Vulgate:  .luxta  ordinem  nativitatis 
eorum,  and  to  the  same  effect  also  by  Jonathan.  Grammatically  it  can  only  mean  : 
according  to  their  generations  ;  and  what  it  indicates  is,  that  the  children  of  Israel  come 
into  consideration  here,  not  as  individuals,  but  in  regard  to  tlie  tribes  sprung  from 
them  ;  comp.  Gen.  xlix.  28,  xxv.  13. 

2  So  already  Mark:  Praestantissimos  lapides  collegit,  ut  insigue  et  vere  incompre- 
lieusibile  coelestis  oivitatis  decus,  uno  aliqu')  einblomate  neutiiitiam  exprimendum,  vivide 
magis  repraesentarct 
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SO  far  as  the  foundations  represent  the  apostles,  the  precious 
stones  denoted  not  so  much  the  glorious  gifts,  with  which  they 
were  even  in  this  life  endowed  by  God,  (as  Bengel  remarks : 
"  Whatever  is  beautiful  in  the  natural  colours,  is  to  be  found 
united  in  the  twelve  precious  stones,  and  among  the  twelve 
apostles  each  one  has  a  distinctive  spiritual  character,  so  that 
together  they  exhibit  much  more  fully,  than  each  one  could  do 
alone,  the  glorious  image  of  Christ"),  as  rather  the  glory  which 
they  enjoy  in  the  new  Jerusalem.  Dan.  xii.  3  is  therefore  to  be 
compared,  "  The  teachers  shall  shine  as  the  brightness  of  heaven, 
and  they,  who  turn  many  to  righteousness,  as  stars  for  ever  and 
ever."  So  also  is  I  Cor.  xv.  41.  The  expression  itself  seems  to 
indicate  as  much :  the  already  existing  foundations  are  now 
adorned.  And  the  entire  contents  of  ver.  18 — 21,  point  in  the 
same  direction,  since  throughout  it  the  new  glory  of  the  new 
Jerusalem  is  described  as  what  the  militant  church  had  in  pro- 
spect. In  Isa.  liv.  11,  12,  also,  the  splendour  of  the  precious 
stones  is  promised  to  the  church  in  her  misery  as  a  consolation, 
while  the  heavy  storms  of  life  were  passing  over  her.  But  the 
variety  of  precious  gifts,  with  which  the  apostles  were  endowed 
in  this  life,  certainly  forms  the  basis  of  the  diversified  glory  with 
which  they  shall  shine  forth  in  the  new  Jerusalem.  We  remarked 
already,  that  the  passage  of  Isaiah  just  referred  to,  is  the  general 
fundamental  passage  for  ver.  18 — 21.  But  the  special  funda- 
mental passage  here  is  Ex.  xxviii.  17 — 20  (comp.  the  repeti- 
tion in  Ex.  xxxix.  10 — 13),  according  to  which  the  breastplate 
of  the  high-priest  was  composed  of  twelve  precious  stones  set  in 
gold,  with  the  names  engraved  on  them  ol  the  twelve  tribes  of 
Israel.  In  support  of  the  reference  to  this,  there  is  not  only  the 
similarity  of  the  number  twelve,  but  also  the  circumstance,  that 
the  stones,  so  far  as  we  can  with  certainty  determine  them,  arc 
the  same.  Bellerman,  in  his  work  on  the  Urim  and  Thummim, 
p.  91,  remarks  in  this  resi)ect :  "  In  the  Revelation  of  8t  John, 
cli.  xxi.  19,  where  the  twelve  stones  are  introduced,  they  have  all 
a  different  position.  Otherwise,  with  one  exception,  they  are  the 
same,  as  given  in  the  LXX.,and  Ezckicl,  Josephus,  Epiphanius, 
the  Italic.  The  chrysopras  alone  is  new  here,  MJiich  was  formerly 
placed  on  the  vacant  part  of  the  anthrax,  although  anthrax  and 
chrysopras  are  difforont.  There  is,  however,  a  red  chrysopras,  which 
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approaches  in  colour  to  the  anthrax."  Add  to  this  the  agree- 
ment as  to  matter.  The  glory  of  the  people  of  God,  symbolized 
by  the  Mosaic  precious  stones,  finds  in  the  precious  stones  of  the 
Revelation  its  last  and  fullest  realization.  The  latter  primarily, 
indeed,  symbolize  the  glory  of  the  apostles.  But  the  distinction 
is  very  nearly  removed  by  the  circumstance,  that  the  apostles 
are  the  heads  of  the  church,   and  in  them  this  is  honoured  and 

glorified That  St  John  in  his  enumeration   of  the  precious 

stones  intentionally  departs  from  the  order  of  Moses,  is  plain 
from  the  fact,  that  he  sets  the  jasper  in  the  very  first  place,  which 
there  holds  the  last — a  thing  that  can  scarcely  be  accidental. 
The  simplest  reason  that  can  be  given  is,  that  he  would  thereby 
teach  us  to  seek  for  no  mystery  in  the  arrangement,  and  to  regard 
it  as  in  Moses  also  a  matter  of  indiflerence  (see  similar  indica- 
tions in  ch.  xiii.  18,  and  here  ver.  17.)  Those,  who  assign  other 
reasons,  involve  themselves  in  artificial  hypotheses,  which  must 
be  quite  far-fetched  in  an  exposition  of  the  Apocalypse.  The 
one  most  generally  received  is  that  given  in  the  Berleb.  Bible  : 
"  The  last  on  the  breastplate  of  Aaron  and  the  first  here  is  one, 
and  unites  together  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega,  ends  the  Old 
and  begins  the  New."  But  this  is  refuted  by  the  consideration, 
that  the  jasper  cannot  have  a  reason  assigned  for  it  separate 
and  apart  from  the  other  changes  introduced  into  the  arrange- 
ment.— Bengel  remarks  :  "  Because  the  names  of  the  twelve  tribes 
of  Israel  are  upon  the  twelve  gates,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  that  each 
particular  gate  and  each  foundation  was  connected  separately 
with  some  one  tribe  and  some  one  apostle.  It  may,  therefore,  be 
asked,  how  we  are  to  combine  and  associate  them  with  each 
other  ?"  But  that  there  is  no  solid  foundation  for  such  a  combi- 
nation, is  evident  from  the  necessity  of  drawing  on  one's  iniagi- 
nation^to  make  it  out. — Along  with  this  reference  to  the  precious 
stones  of  the  tribes  of  Israel,  a  polemical  connection  is  found 
to  have  place  in  respect  to  the  precious  stones,  whereby  in  Ezek. 
xxviii.  13,  in  allusion  to  Ex.  xxviii.,^  the  proud  splendour  of  the 
king  of  Tyre  is  denoted,  which  seemed  to  be  a  matter-of-fact  irony 
on  the  promises  imparted  to  Israel;  and  a  reference  also  to  ch. 

1  That  we  must  not  press  the  reference  into  particulars  is  evident  from  three  of  the 
precious  stones  being  left  out  of  the  middle.  In  place  of  the  number  twelve,  ten  is  put, 
while  gold  is  added. 
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xvii.  4  of  tliis  book,  where  the  woman  appears  as  bespangled  witli 
gold  and  precious  stones  and  pearls,  the  same  number  three  that 
occurs  here  in  ver.  18—21.  The  world  may  possibly  for  a  time 
carry  itself  proudly,  it  may  have  a  transient  glory  granted  to  it ; 
but  the  church  can  look  on  with  a  quiet  and  composed  spirit,  for 
she  knows  that  it  must  soon  come  to  an  end. 

Ver.  21.  And  the  twelve  gates  were  twelve  pearls,  every 
several  gate  was  of  one  pearl.  And  the  street  of  the  city  was 
pure  gold,  like  transparent  glass.  That  the  description  of  the 
new  Jerusalem  is  not  to  be  taken  in  a  realistic  sense,  that  its 
glory  is  only  represented  under  images  derived  from  what  is 
most  glorious  on  the  earth  as  it  now  is,  is  evident  especially  from 
the  expression  :  each  of  one  pearl,  with  which  prosaic  expositors, 
like  J.  D.  Michaelis,  have  found  themselves  so  much  embarrassed. 
The  street,  in  contrast  to  the  city  in  ver.  18,  stands  here,  as  in 
ch.  xi.  8,  xxii.  2,  for  the  streets.  The  whole  of  the  streets  are 
thrown  together  into  one  ideal  street.  It  is  not  to  be  conceived, 
that  a  city  of  such  compass  should  have  only  one  street.  Had 
such  been  the  case,  it  would  have  been  expressly  said.  The 
transparency  of  glass  is  mentioned  as  a  sign  of  its  purity,  and  it 
is  the  purity  of  gold,  which  alone  is  taken  into  account,  (comp. 
at  ver.  18.) 

Ver.  22.  And  I  saw  no  temple  therein.  For,  the  Lord  God, 
the  Almighty,  is  its  temple,  and  the  Lamb.  The  temple  is  con- 
templated here  entirely  after  its  specific  Old  Testament  character. 
The  temple  was  the  brightest  ornament  of  the  typical  Jerusalem, 
comp.  Ps.  cxxii.  1  ;  Jer.  vii.  4.  To  dwell  s])iritu:il!y  in  it,  was 
deemed  by  godly  persons  the  greatest  boon  they  could  enjoy  in 
life,  their  highest  privilege — comp.  Ps.  xxiii.  6,  "  I  dwell  in  the 
house  of  the  Lord  for  ever,"  Ps.  xxvii.  4  ;  "  One  thing  sought  1 
of  the  Lord,  that  do  I  seek  after,  that  I  may  dwell  in  the  house 
of  the  Lord  all  days  of  my  life,  to  behold  the  beauty  of  the  Lord, 
and  to  meditate  thereon  in  his  sanctuary,"  Ps.  Ixxxiv.  3.  The 
fouiKlation  of  this  view  of  the  temple  lies  in  this,  that  in  it  God 
had  given  a  ])ledge  to  his  people  of  his  gracious  fellowship  with 
them.  Whoever  sought  him  under  the  old  covenant,  could  Hnd 
him  only  in  the  temple,  in  which  God  confirmed  his  word  .spoken 
in  I'iX.  xxv.  H.  "  They  shall  make  me  a  sanctuary,  and  F  will 
dwell    in    tlir   iiiiii.'^t  nf  tlitiii."  cKnii*    x\i.\.   10.   !(!.    •  ;ni<l  I  dwll 
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in  the  midst  of  the  cliiklren  of  Israel."  The  name  itself  of  the 
temple  in  its  first  form,  Ohel  Moed,  the  tent  of  meeting,  charac- 
terizes it  as  the  place  where  God  was  to  meet  with  his  people, 
entered  into  communion  with  them,  (comp.  my  Beitr.  Th.  III. 
p.  628,  sq.)  But  what  was  the  highest  privilege  of  the  Old 
Covenant,  that  wa&  not  the  highest,  which  God  could,  and  was 
designed,  to  give  to  his  people.  Union  with  God,  the  eternal  good 
and  source  of  all  good,  as  it  was  represented  by  the  temple,  was 
only  a  provisional,  an  imperfect  one.  The  privilege  of  the  Old 
Testament  was  at  the  same  time  its  defect.  How  imperfectly 
the  fellowship  of  God  with  his  people  was  represented  by  the 
temple,  appears  from  the  longing  eye  directed  toward  the  future 
by  those  who  enjoyed  it,  especially  the  liveliness  of  their  hope 
toward  the  Messiah.  All  Messianic  hope  was  a  proof  of  poverty 
in  respect  to  the  temple.  But  because  in  the  kingdom  of  God 
the  imperfect  is  a  prophecy  of  the  perfect,  the  temple  pointed 
forwards  to  a  real  union  between  God  and  his  people.  This  took 
place  in  Christ.  If  the  union  of  God  with  his  people  formed  the 
kernel  of  the  sanctuary,  the  manifestation  of  Christ  must  stand 
related  to  it  as  the  body  to  the  shadow.  By  means  of  it  God 
truly  dwelt  among  his  people.  He  took  from  them  and  among 
them  flesh  and  blood.  To  this  typical  relationship,  in  which  the 
tabernacle  and  temple  stand  to  the  manifestation  of  Christ,  John 
alludes  in  ch.  i,  14.  In  ch.  ii.  19,  also,  Christ  appears  as  the 
antitype  to  the  temple,  (see  the  Beitr.  Th.  III.  p.  634  )  A  similar 
indication  is  found  also  in  Col.  ii.  9,  "  In  him  dwelleth  all  the 
fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily,"  where  Christ  is  referred  to  as  the 
true  tabernacle — comp.  besides  Col.  i.  19.  With  the  personal 
manifestation  of  God  in  Christ,  however,  we  must  combine  his 
dwelling  among  his  people  by  his  Holy  Spirit,  which  stands 
related  to  the  former  as  a  stream  to  its  source,  (comp.  Matth. 
xxviii.  20,  and  especially  1  Tim.  iii.  15  ;  2  Cor.  vi.  16.)  Because 
in  the  militant  church  the  presence  of  God  is  still  not  perfectly 
realized,  from  the  bodily  presence  of  the  Lord  having  been  soon 
withdrawn  from  it  again  (comp.  ch.  xii.  5),  and  from  the 
agency  of  his  Spirit  being  subjected  to  manifold  restraints,  it  is 
only  the  triumphant  church  that  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  full 
antitype  of  (he  Old  Testament  type.  There  only  the  words, 
•  Behold  the  tabernacle  of  God  is  with  men,"  and  "  I  saw  no 
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temple  therein,  for  the  Lord  God  the  Almighty  is  its  temple  aud 
the  Lamb,"  however  they  may  be  verified  even  during  the  period 
of  the  church's  warfare,  will  find  their  complete  and  perfect  reali- 
zation.    We  have  an  Old  Testament  parallel  passage  in  Jer.  iii. 
16,  17,  "  It  will  then  no  more  be  said,  The  ark  of  the  covenant 
of  the  Lord !  neither  shall  it  come  to  mind,  neither  shall  they 
remember  it ;  neither  shall  they  miss  it,  nor  shall  another  be 
made.     At  that  time  they  shall  call  Jerusalem  the  throne  of  the 
Lord,  and  all  the  heathen  shall  be  gathered  to  it,  because  the 
name  of  the  Lord  is  at  Jerusalem."     The  ark  of  the  covenant 
was  the  heart  of  the  temple,  the  kernel  and  centre  of  the  Old 
Covenant,  "  How  infinitely  great  must  be  the  compensation  that 
was  to  be  given  for  it,  if  this  were  to  make  the  desire  after  it  to 
cease,  and  itself  to  be  forgotten,  as  belonging  to  the  beggarly 
elements,  to  the  image  and  shadow.     We  have  here  the  announce- 
ment of  an    entire    annihilation   of  the    earlier   form  of  God's 
kingdom,  but  of  such  an  annihilation  of  the  form,  as  is,  at  the  same 
time,  the  highest  perfectionmcnt  of  the  substance,  a  dissolution 
like  that  of  the  seed-corn,  which  dies  only  that  it  may  bring 
forth  much  fruit,  or  of  the  body,  which  is  sown  in  corruption, 
that  it  may  be  raised  up  in  incorruption."     In  so  far  as  the 
temple  generally  was  the  symbol  of  the   church,  it   cannot  be 
wanting  in  the  new  Jerusalem ;  it  must  be  there  as  certainly  as 
the  church  also  is  in  heaven,  (comp.  ch.  vii.  15,  xi.  19,  xiv.  15.) 
That  the  temple  once  existed,   is   a  pledge   of  its   everlasting 
continuance.      No  truly  divine   institution  can  be  of  a  merely 
temporal  nature,  (Matth.  v.  17.)     That  the  tcmi»le  is  only  in  a 
certain  sense  wanting  in  the  new  Jerusalem,  is  evident  even  from 
the  assertion  here.     For,  the  temple  is  not  simply  denied  to  it ; 
it  is  accorded  as  well  as  denied.     The  designation  of  God:  The 
Lord  God  the  Almighty,  points  to  the  glory  of  the  compensation. 
Where  he  is  in  the  whole  glory  of  his  being,  with  the  whole 
fulness  of  his  gifts,  there  the  loss  of  the  poor  temple  with  its 
imperfect  manifestation  of  God's  presence   is  to  be  considered 
real  gain.     Along  with  the  Almighty  God  the  Lamb  is  named. 
Bengel :   "Thus   are  the   same  glorious  proi)crtios  ascribed   to 
God  and  the  Lamb,  ver.  23,  ch.  xxii.  1,  3,  vii.  10."     Comp.  v. 
13,  vi.  16,  vii.  10.     It  is  precisely  through  the  Lamb,  that  the 
Almighty   God   has   become   for   the   churcli   thi>  reality  of  the 
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temple.  Till  John  knew  the  Lamb  the  temple  was  to  him  his 
one  and  all.  From  the  entire  cast  of  his  mind  we  may  be  sure 
he  clung  to  it  with  the  most  profound  regard.  That  the  Lamb 
still  did  not  exist,  was  the  cause  of  the  old  temple's  poverty,  of 
the  imperfect  manner  in  which  it  displayed  God's  presence. 
Immanuel  !  so  was  it  proclaimed  at  the  moment  of  Christ's 
appearance  in  the  flesh  ;  so  still  more  loudly  was  it  proclaimed 
when  he  finished  the  atonement ;  and  so  yet  again,  most  glori- 
ously of  all,  will  it  be  proclaimed  in  the  new  Jerusalem. 

Ver.  23.  And  the  city  needs  not  the  sun  and  the  moon  to 
shine  in  it,  for  the  glory  of  God  did  lighten  it,  and  its  light  is 
the  Lamb.  In  the  preceding  verse  it  was  represented  how  the 
glory  of  God,  streaming  forth  from  the  Lamb,  threw  into  the 
shade  the  earthly  temple  ;  here  it  is  represented  how  that  glory 
darkens  the  natural  light.  The  fundamental  passage  is  Isa.  Ix. 
19,  20,  "  The  sun  shall  no  more  shine  to  thee  by  day,  and  the 
brightness  of  the  moon  shall  not  give  light  to  thee ;  but  the 
Lord  will  be  thy  eternal  light,  and  thy  God  thy  ornament.  Thy 
sun  shall  no  more  go  down,  nor  thy  moon  lose  her  shining ;  for  the 
Lord  will  be  thy  eternal  light,  and  the  days  of  thy  mourning  are 
at  an  end."  We  may  compare  besides  Isa.  xxiv.  23,  "  And  the 
moon  is  ashamed,  and  the  sun  is  confounded,  for  the  Lord  of 
Hosts  reigns  on  Mount  Zion,  and  at  Jerusalem,  and  before  his 
elders  is  honour."  The  sun  and  moon  are  ashamed  there, 
because  they  are  outshone  by  the  uncreated  light.  We  have  no 
reason  to  suppose,  that  the  illuminating  glory  of  the  Lord 
specially  corresponds  to  the  sun,  and  the  Lamb  serving  as  a  light 
specially  to  the  moon  ;  the  less  so,  as  in  the  history  of  the  work 
of  creation  the  sun  not  less  than  the  moon  is  denoted  a  light. 
In  the  fundamental  passage  of  Isaiah  the  Lord  forms  the  contrast 
to  both  the  sun  and  moon.  So  are  we  here  also  to  explain  ;  for 
instead  of  the  sun  and  the  njoon  the  glory  of  the  Lord  enlightens 
it,  and  instead  of  the  sun  and  moon  the  Lamb  is  its  light.  The 
glory  of  God  and  the  Lamb  are  most  intimately  connected  together. 
The  city  has  the  glory  of  God  only  because,  and  in  so  far  as  it  has 
the  Lamb.  That  the  moon  receives  her  light  from  the  sun,  is  never 
taken  into  account  in  Scripture,  but  very  often  the  smallness  of 
her  light  and  its  inferior  lustre  as  compared  with  the  sun's.  If 
we,  then,  should  connect  the  glory  of  God  with  the  sun,   and 
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regard  the  Lamb  as  specially  corresponding  with  the  moon,  the 
Lamb,  who  is  hei*e  represented  as  "  in  the  midst  of  the  throne," 
(ch.  vii.  17),  wlio  "  has  a  name  written  that  no  one  knows  but 
himself,"  (ch.  xix.  12),  '•  whose  name  is  called  the  Word  of  God," 
(ch.  xix.  13),  would  be  presented  in  a  lower  attitude  than  accords 
with  the  main  representations  of  the  Apocalypse  and  of  iSt  John 
generally,  and  in  one  also  that  might  well  prove  a  stumbling- 
block  to  a  Christian  mind.  It  M'ould  be  good  Arianism,  but  bad 
doctrine  according  to  John  and  the  church.  Bengel  :  "  Whoever 
has  the  hope  of  entering  into  this  holy  city,  may  peacefully  shut 
his  eyes  at  the  end  of  his  pilgrimage,  and  withdraw  himself  from 
the  delights  of  a  present  world." 

Ver.  24.  And  the  heathen  shall  walk  through  its  ligJit,^  and 
the  kings  of  the  earth  bring  their  glory  into  it.  The  fundamental 
passage  is  Isa.  Ix.  3,  "  And  the  heathen  walk  in  thy  light  (not : 
to  thy  light),  and  kings  in  the  brightness  which  goes  forth  on  thee." 
And  the  preceding  verse  :  "  The  Lord  goes  forth  over  thee,  and 
his  honour  appears  upon  thee."  The  light  here,  as  in  Isaiah,  is 
the  glory  of  the  Lord  manifesting  itself  in  the  church,  which  is  to 
shine  forth  in  the  new  Jerusalem  with  the  fullest  and  most  cloud- 
less splendour.  The  light  irradiates  the  way  so  niuch  for  the 
heathen,  that  they  walk,  as  it  were,  through  it;  though  the  through 
is  substantially  the  same  as  6?/. — ^'EOvrj  in  the  usage  of  the  Reve- 
lation are  not  nations  generally,  but  always  heathen  nations,  in 
their  natural  or  christianized  state  ;  comp.  at  ch.  xx.  3.  That 
we  are  to  think  here  ou\yo{ converted  heathen,  is  clear  as  day.  No 
room  for  conversion  can  be  foun<l  on  the  further  side  of  ch.  xx. 
15  ;  for  every  one,  who  had  not  been  found  written  in  the  book 
of  life,  has  already  been  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire.  But  the  desig- 
nation was  the  more  natural,  as  at  the  time  when  John  saw  the 
Apocalypse,  they  still  actually  were  heathens.  The  heathen,  besides, 
are  not  to  be  conceived  of  as  without  the  city  ;  but  being  within 
the  city  they  shall  be  illuminated  by  its  light,  according  to  the 
representation  in  the  immediately  following  verse,  and  in  the  whole 
of  Isa.  Ix.  The  situations  of  the  several  parties  horc  are  altogether 
of  an  absolute  kind.     All  are  cither  in  the  new  Jerusalem,  or 

1  Liillicr's  traDHlation,  "  nml  llio  lionllicn.  tliiit  nro  Ravotl,  wnlk  in  llio  liglit  of  it," 
rollowfi  llic  |f'8R  fiiippnrU'd  rcmlilig,  kcj.'  t/i  ."Oi'I)  -liv  aioXonu'iav,  lt>  tii'  f/iwTi  avTi/v 
tripnrinf'inoviTt. 
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in  tlie  lake  of  fire  (ver.  8.)  There  is  no  tiiird  position. — The 
kings  of  the  earth  bring  their  glory  into  the  new  Jerusalem.  The 
bringing  belongs  only  to  the  symbolical  style  of  the  delineation. 
He  sees  them  as  it  were  coming  in  procession  ;  as  also  in  ch.  xxii. 
14,  mention  is  made  of  the  entrance  of  all  true  citizens  into  the 
gates  of  the  city.  The  expression  is  merely  an  embodiment  of 
the  thought,  that  the  kings  with  their  glory  shall  participate  in 
it.  This  implies,  that  they  had  formerly  brought  their  glory  into 
the  kingdom  of  grace  (comp.  ch.  xv.  4,  xvii.  14.)  Then,  it  is  quite 
manifest,  that  the  glory  can  be  brought  into  the  new  Jerusalem 
only  iji  so  far  as  it  is  capable  of  being  glorified ;  that  all  false 
glitter  and  earthly  pomp  must  disappear.  But  in  the  kingdom  of 
glory  there  reigns  no  levelling  equality.  It  would  otherwise  stand 
below  the  kingdom  of  grace,  and  be  like  the  land  of  shadows, 
"  where  there  is  no  order,"  Job.  x.  22.  As  among  the  angels 
there  are  distinctions  of  rank  and  order  (comp.  at  ch.  viii.  2),  so 
shall  there  be  among  glorified  men.  If  all  were  ruled  according 
to  a  bare  democratic  uniformity,  the  teachers  could  not  have  the 
position  that  is  assigned  them  in  Daniel,  nor  the  apostles  the 
position  indicated  respecting  them  in  ver.  14,  19.  It  is  contrary 
to  all  sound  feeling,  that  a  David,  that  a  Charles  the  great  should 
there  be  lost  without  distinction  among  the  general  mass.  Ben- 
gel  remarks,  "  when  the  heathen  in  the  world  yield  themselves 
to  Christ,  their  earthly  glory  will  elevate  them,  and  will  be  changed 
into  a  heavenly  glory,  so  that  they  shall  be  brought  with  it  into 
the  holy  Jerusalem.  So  is  it  with  other  natural  and  worldly  dis- 
tinctions, such  as  wisdom,  skill,  strength,  accomplishments,  ability, 
and  the  like.  Whosoever  consecrates  what  he  has  in  these  to 
God  and  Christ,  instead  of  desecrating  it,  like  others,  by  the  love 
of  self  and  the  world,  will  thereby  be  ennobled  in  the  holy  city. 
It  does  not  mean,  that  all  kings  of  the  earth  with  their  earthly 
glory  shall  come  into  the  holy  city.  Very  many  fail  in  respect  to 
it.  But  what  is  really  glorious  among  the  kings  of  the  earth,  and 
is  sanctified  through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  that  will  be  regarded  as 
an  acceptable  present,  and  as  a  becoming  addition  to  the  fulness 
of  the  holy  city.  As  it  is  in  respect  to  kings,  so  is  it  also 
proportionately  in  respect  to  their  subjects."  Mark  also  says, 
"  As  the  most  glorious  kings  here  have  a  share  in  grace,  so 
shall   they  ultimately  have  in  glory,  and   this  will  be  a  source 
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of  glory  to  the  heavenly  commonwealtli  ;  as  cities  are  wont 
to.be  held  in  highest  estimation,  which  have  the  most  illus- 
trious inhabitants."  The  heathen  and  kings  are  brought  into 
view  here  as  an  ornament  of  the  new  Jerusalem.  The  kingdom 
of  God  should,  according  to  its  idea,  be  universal  in  its  dominion. 
But  this  idea  was  very  imperfectly  realized  during  the  Old  Tes- 
tament ;  and  still  also  in  the  militant  church  much  is  wanting  for 
its  realization  ;  indeed,  in  St  John's  time  it  had  scarcely  so  much 
as  begun.  The  worldly  power  stood  then  in  all  its  pomp  and 
glory  looking  with  indifference  on  the  kingdom  of  God,  or  even 
manifesting  hostility  towards  it.  This  contrast  between  the  idea 
and  the  reality  must,  if  it  were  to  be  regarded  as  a  permanent 
one,  shake  fiiith.  St  John  meets  here  the  ground  of  offence 
thence  arising.  In  the  new  world  the  bearers  of  the  worldly  power 
shall  either  have  become  impotent,  and  have  been  consigned  to 
eternal  misery,  or  they  shall  have  entered  with  their  peoples  into 
the  kingdom  of  God.  From  this  investigation,  also,  it  becomes 
obvious,  why  it  is  that  only  the  heathen  with  their  kings  are 
mentioned  among  the  citizens  of  the  new  Jerusalem,  and  not  also 
the  elect  portion  of  the  Jews.  The  latter  did  not  require  any 
special  mention. 

Ver.  25.  And  its  gates  shall  not  he  shut  by  day ;  for  there 
shall  he  no  night  there.  Ver.  26.  And  they  shall  hring  the 
glory  and  the  honour  of  the  nations  into  it.  The  words,  "  for 
there  sliall  be  no  night  there,"  intimate  the  reason  why  the 
day  merely  is  spoken  of,  since  commonly  the  gates  of  a  city  are 
to  be  shut  during  night.  The  words,  "  and  they  shall  bring,"  &c. 
give  the  reason  why  the  gates  stand  continually  open,  that  the 
glory  and  honour  of  the  heathen  may  find  entrance  into  the  new 
Jerusalem,  which  in  St  John's  time  was  so  hard  a  matter  for 
faith.  The  fundamental  passage  is  Isa.  Ix.  11,  "  And  thy  gates 
stand  open  continually,  day  an<l  night  they  shall  not  be  shut,  to 
bring  to  thee  the  riches  of  the  heathen,  and  their  kings  shall  be 
led."  Neither  here,  nor  in  the  passage  before  us,  is  any  respect 
had  to  rest  and  security,  as  the  reason  for  the  gates  standing 
open.  Day  and  night  in  Isaiah  is  as  much  as  continually.  The 
night,  in  the  .sense  in  which  it  is  here  said  to  have  ceased,  is  there 
al."o  brought  to  an  end,  ver.  20.  The  diflerence  between  the  two 
passages  is  merely  in  the  letter.     Ver.  7  is  to  be  supplied  from 
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ver.  20.— There  will  be  no  night  there,  namely,  because  the  glory 
of  the  Lord  shall  constantly  enlighten  it — coiup.  ver.  11,  23, 
xxii.  5,  where  we  learn  that  the  reason  of  there  being  no  night 
in  it,  arises  from  the  constant  shining  of  the  Lord  on  it.  Night 
denotes  a  state  destitute  of  blessing,  such  as  always  enters  when 
the  gracious  presence  of  the  Lord  is  withheld.  The  militant  church 
is  in  this  respect  subjected  to  a  continual  alternation.  The  sad 
word,  "  and  it  was  night,"  John  xiii.  30,  is  often  quite  over- 
looked both  in  regard  to  the  church  as  a  whole,  and  to  individual 
believers.  Allusion  is  made  to  Isa.  Ix.  10,  "  Thy  sun  shall  no 
more  go  down,  and  thy  moon  shall  not  withdraw  herself,  for  the 
Lord  will  be  to  thee  for  an  everlasting  light,  and  the  days  of  thy 
mourning  shall  be  ended." 

Ver.  27.  And  there  shall  not  enter  into  thee  any  thing  what- 
ever cotntnon,  and  which  does  abomination  and  lies  ;  hut  only 
those  that  are  written  in  the  Lamb's  book  of  life.  Instead  of 
"  anything  whatever  common,"  it  is  properly,  "  all  general."  By 
Adam's  fall  human  nature  has  become  wholly  corrupt.  So  that 
the  general  has  at  the  same  time  become  the  common,  the 
unclean.  Separation  is  needed,  if  one  would  not  live  with  the 
world,  and  be  judged  with  the  world  (2  Cor.  vi.  17.)  The 
Pharisees  derived  their  name  from  this  separation.  What  they 
sought  after  in  the  flesh,  must  be  sought  after  by  Christians  in 
the  Spirit.  Bengel :  "  By  right  holiness  should  be  the  common 
thing,  but  the  great  apostacy  has  unfortunately  intervened,  and 
hence  that  cannot  be  common  which  properly  belongs  to  God." — 
Abomination,  which  is  similarly  mentioned  in  ch.  xxi.  8,  xxii.  15, 
comp.  also  at  ch.  xvii.  4,  5.  In  regard  to  the  notion  of  lie  as 
meant  by  John,  see  at  ch.  xiv.  5,  xxi.  8.  In  regard  to  the 
Lamb's  book  of  life,  see  at  ch.  xiii.  8.  It  is  implied  that  all 
who  are  not  written  in  the  Lamb's  book  of  life,  have  been 
addicted  to  the  previously  mentioned  sins;  while  such  as  have  been 
atoned  for  by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  and  have  accordingly  been 
written  in  his  book  of  life,  are  free  from  them. 

Ch.  xxii.  1.  And  he  shewed  me  a^  river  of  the  water  of  life, 

1  Luther  has  a."  pure  river."  But  the  KaOapov  is  not  sufSciently  aiUbenticated. 
Bengel  has  remarked  that  Kadapov  and  \afjiirp6v  are  sometimes  in  Revelation  found 
together,  in  respect  to  garments,  but  in  nothing  else.  Inch.  xv.  6,  xix,  8, 14,  the  two 
together  make  good  enough  sense  ;  but  here  KaQa/jov  would  hardly  suit,  as  the  quality  of 
purity  is  not  of  moment. 

VOL.  n.  z 
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shhthi)^  like  eltrijstal ;  tvhieh  went  from  the  throne  of  God  and 
of  the  Litinb.  That  we  are  not  to  exj>lain  with  Luther  :  livintj 
water,  appears  alone  Jroni  a  comparison  of  ch.  vii.  17.  It  appears 
likewise  from  ch.  xxi  27.  where  the  book  of  life  is  spoken  of  (the 
last  words  of  which  verse  form  the  connectinjr  link  with  ours),  and 
ver  2  here,  where  we  read  of  the  tree  of  life.  If  this  then  is 
certain,  there  can  be  no  doubt  in  regard  to  the  signification  of  the 
water,  and  exjtianations  like  that  of  Bengel,  "  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  which  makes  all  fresh  and  fruitful,"  of  themselves  fall 
to  the  ground.  The  water  signifies,  according  to  the  express 
declaration  of  the  author  himself,  life,  that  is,  salvation,  blessed- 
ness (coinp.  on  tlie  notion  of  life  in  John  at  ch.  vii.  17.)  The 
great  fulness  of  life,  which  belongs  to  the  glorified  church,  is 
represented  here  under  the  image  of  its  pouring  itself  forth  as  a 
river.  In  Ezekicl,  cli.  xlvii.,  a  pictorial  delineation  is  given  of  the 
greatness  of  this  river.  The  glorious  nature  of  the  life  is  repre- 
sented by  the  "  shining  like  chrystal." — St  John  was  deeply 
penetrated  by  the  conviction,  that  man,  so  soon  as  he  believes  in 
the  Son  of  God,  is  thereby  raised  from  death  to  life.  But  we 
still  arc  not  warranted  to  say  with  Koestlin,  p.  238,  "  John  is 
too  sure  of  life,  and  is  always  too  dcejdy  conscious  of  its  power 
and  blessedness,  to  think  of  representing  hope  in  respect  to  the 
possession  of  life  as  the  peculiar  mental  characteristic  of  the 
Chri.stian  "  The  tone  of  depression  that  ])crvades  liis  Gospel  is 
a  jtroof  of  the  contrary,  as  also  the  entire  description  of  the  Chris- 
tian state  in  the  last  discourses  of  Christ :  The  world  hates  you, 
you  shall  iiave  tribulation  in  the  world,  you  need  the  Comforter  to 
support  you  under  all  your  distress  and  sorrow,  you  need  to  have 
your  eye  directed  to  the  eternal  blessedness  and  glory,  that  your 
heart  may  not  be  ai)i)alled  (John  xiv.  2,  3,  xvii.  24,  conip.  iJohn 
ii.  2.'^  28,  iii.  2.)  Were  it  otherwise,  St  John  would  have  been 
an  idealistic  visionary,  which  God  forbid  !  There  are  not  two 
lives,  but  only  one  life,  which  begins  the  moment  we  attain  to 
faith  in  Christ,  and  continues  througli  all  eternity — though  this 
life,  during  all  the  period  of  our  sojourn  in  the  world,  is  still 
interwoven  with  manifold  troubles  and  interruptions,  both  of  an 
inward  (1  John  i  8)  and  an  outward  kind.  In  the  future  state 
ol  being  alone  will  the  germ  of  lile  fully  developc  itself.  Life  in 
the  present  state  of  being  is  ns  ]>lainly  recognized  in  the  Revela- 
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tion  as  it  is  in  the  Gospel.  To  be  living  and  not  dead  is  set 
forth  in  it  as  the  Christian  state  (Rev.  iii.  1.)  That  in  the 
Revelation  the  future  phase  of  the  divine  life  should  be  more 
prominently  brought  out,  the  present  in  the  Gospel  arises  simply 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  Gospel  must  represent,  what  we 
have  already  received  through  Christ,  the  Revelation  luhat  he  will 
yet  give  to  his  servants.  Add  to  this,  that  the  Revelation  was 
seen  at  a  time  when  dark  shadows  had  settled  down  on  the  life 
of  Christians. — The  type  of  the  river  here  is  the  river  that  at  first  X 
watered  paradise.  That  allusion  is  made  to  that  admits  of  less 
doubt,  as  here,  precisely  as  in  Gen.  ii,  9,  10,  the  river  and  the 
tree  are  placed  in  immediate  connection  with  each  other.  In 
Ps.  xxxvi.  8,  "  And  thou  shalt  make  them  drink  of  the  river  of  « 
thy  pleasures,"  David  sees  in  this  river  the  type  of  those  streams 
of  delight,  which  God's  love  even  now  pours  down  to  refresh  his 
people.  Here  the  true  antitype  is  transferred  to  eternity.  Then, 
we  ought  to  compare  Joel  iii.  18,  "  A  fountain  goes  out  of  the 
house  of  the  Lord,  and  waters  the  valley  of  Shittim ;"  also  Ezek. 
xlvii.,  where  a  stream  flows  out  of  the  sanctuary,  and,  after  vivify- 
ing and  fertilizing  the  desert,  empties  itself  into  the  Dead  Sea  ; 
finally,  Zech.  xiv.  8,  "  And  it  comes  to  pass  in  that  day,  that 
living  waters  shall  go  forth  out  of  Jerusalem,  their  half  toward  the 
east  sea,  and  their  half  toward  the  west  sea,  in  summer  and  in 
winter  shall  it  be."  The  fountain  is  the  fountain  of  blessing,  of  ^^ 
salvation,  of  life.  The  waters  quicken  the  dry  and  thirsty  desert 
of  man's  necessities  (see  Christol.  II.  p.  367.)  These  Old  Testa- 
ment promises  find  here  their  last  and  most  glorious  fulfilment. 
The  most  horrible  manifestation  of  death  is  being  morally  dead  ; 
the  most  frightful  side  of  human  misery  is  enmity  or  indifference 
toward  God.  This  side  of  death  and  misery,  which  Ezekiel  takes 
quite  peculiarly  into  account,  who,  as  Joel  had  done  before  and 
Zechariah  after  him,  still  contemplates  the  salvation  of  Christ  as 
one  whole,  and  so  comprises  in  it  the  life,  the  bestowal  of  which 
has  already  been  celebrated  by  John  in  the  Gospel — that  side 
has  here  been  already  done  away.  The  river  of  life  here  pours 
itself  forth  only  for  those,  who  have  died  in  the  Lord,  and  have 
washed  their  robes  and  made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb. 
— That  the  river  here  is  for  quenching  the  thirst,  or  satisfying  v 
the  desire  of  blessedness,  appears  from  ch.  xxi.  6,  xxii.  17.  "  The 
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poor  and  needy  seek  for  water,  and  there  is  none,  their  tongue 
faints  for  thirst,"  this  is  too  often  verified  in  tlie  parched  wilder- 
ness of  the  present  life. — The  river  goes /row*  the  throne  of  God 
and  of  the  Lamb,  in  accordance  with  the  declaration,  "  All  that 
the  Father  hath  is  mine."  Bengel  :  "  Here,  and  in  ver.  3,  the 
glory  of  Christ  is  described  in  the  most  glorious  manner,  the 
Father's  throne  being  also  spoken  of  as  his  throne."  Conip.  at 
ch.  vii.  17,  according  to  which  the  Lamb  is  in  the  midst  of  the 
throne.  God  is  thus  set  forth  as  in  Christ  the  dispenser  of  life  or 
bles.sing.  Christ  is  called  the  Lamb,  because  through  his  labours 
and  blood  he  has  M'on  for  us  this  crown  of  all  his  gifts. — It  is  a 
small  idea,  to  suppose  that  John  here  alludes  to  a  natural  spring 
under  the  temple  in  the  Old  Jerusalem.  This  is  the  less  to  be 
imagined,  as  there  really  did  not  exist  a  proper  sjiring  under  the 
temple.     Water  was  merely  conveyed  to  it  through  a  conduit. 

Ver.  2.  In  the  midst  of  the  street  of  it,  and  on  both  sides^  of 
the  river,  the  tree  of  life,  which  bore  twelve  fruits,  and  brought 
forth  its  fruit  every  month;  and  the  leaves  of  the  tree  for  the 
healing  of  the  heathen.  Besides  thirst  the  Lord's  people  are 
in  this  life  also  liable  to  hunger  (comp.  Matth.  v.  G ;  Rev.  vii. 
IG.)  Hence  life  or  salvation  is  here  represented  as  i\\Q  fi^it  of  a 
tree,  as  in  the  preceding  verse  it  had  been  imaged  by  water. 
That  the  tree  should  be  called  the  tree  of  life,  because  the  par- 
ticipation of  its  fruit  imparts  life,  appears  from  a  comparison  of 
Gen.  iii.  22,  "  And  now,  lest  he  should  stretch  forth  his  hand  and 
take  also  of  the  tree  of  life,  and  cat  and  live  for  ever."  Tlicre 
can  be  no  doubt  that  allusion  is  here  made  to  this  paradisiacal 
tree  of  life  from  ch  ii.  7,  "  He  that  ovcrcometh,  to  him  will  I 
give  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  life,  that  is  in  the  paradise  of  my  God'' 
Bengol :  "  A  sure  way  is  laid  open  in  the  holy  city  to  that  tree  of 
life,  which  Adanj  was  debarred  from  touching."    It  is  also  referred 


1  Tlie  oxprcssii)ii  tWiGOti/  kuI  ivTiv^iv  opciirs  in  tlie  wliolc  of  tlie  New  Testament 
only  liiTc  and  in  .loliu  xix.  18,  niul  liy  tliut  pnrullcl  alone  is  stron|.fly  eonfirnricil  in  opposi- 
lion  to  llie  other  certainly  well  Hupported  reading  ivrtvQiv  koI  IkiIOiv.  In  rcfjard  to 
the  origin  of  the  latter,  Kengel  savH  briefly  and  well:  Kx  opinionc  elegantine  IIebrnif<mo 
praeferendae.  The  ivrivOiv  kuI  ivriiidiv  docs  not  occur  in  Oreek  authors,  but  fre- 
((iiently  in  the  LXX.,  eonnp.  Numb.  xxii.  24  ;  Dan.  xii.  5.  We  can  entertain  the  loss 
doubt  of  its  originality,  since  it  corresponds  exactly  to  nt'ai  TIT'S  of  the  fundamental 
puBsnge  in  E/.ekiel.  From  that  passage  also  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  must  render  : 
and  on  both  sides  of  the  river. 
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to  in  Ezek.  xlvii.  7,  "  When  I  turned  back,  behold  on  the  border 
of  the  river  there  was  wood  very  much,  on  both  sides  ;"  and  ver. 
12,  "  And  by  the  river  on  its  banks  at  either  side  grew  every 
kind  of  tree  of  eatable  fruit ;  its  leaf  withers  not,  and  its  fruit 
ceases  not ;  all  months  does  it  ripen  ;  for  its  waters  come  out  of 
the  sanctuary.  And  its  fruit  serves  for  food,  and  its  leaf  for 
healing."  By  an  unseasonable  comparison  of  Ps.  i.  3,  Jer.  xvii.  8, 
several  have  there  wished  to  understand  by  the  trees  the  righteous; 
in  which  also  there  lies  at  bottom  the  erroneous  supposition, 
that  by  the  waters  are  denoted  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit, 
which  can  only  come  into  view  as  a  part  in  the  whole  of  life  or 
salvation,  certainly  for  Ezekiel  a  very  important  part,  since  his 
prospect  still  Comprehended  the  militant  church,  in  which  healing 
grace  is  of  peculiar  moment.  If  we  fail  to  perceive  that  the  tree 
in  Ezekiel  is  the  tree  of  life,  we  violently  tear  his  prophecy  from 
its  connection  with  Gen.  ii.  9,  iii.  22,  on  the  one  hand,  and  with 
the  passage  before  us  on  the  other. — The  variety  of  the  trees  in 
Ezekiel  and  here  on  both  sides  of  the  river  seems  to  present  an 
important  deviation  from  the  representation  given  in  Genesis, 
where  only  ^one  tree  of  life  is  spoken  of.  But  this  latter  point 
admits  of  some  doubt.  It  is  said  "  the  tree  of  life  which  is  in 
the  midst  of  the  garden  ;"  and  at  any  rate  it  had  conjoined  with 
it  as  a  type  "  every  tree  that  is  pleasant  to  the  sight  and  good 
for  food,"  which  the  Lord  is  said,  in  the  immediately  preceding 
context,  to  have  made  to  spring  out  of  the  earth,  and  which  we 
can  suppose,  according  to  ver.  10,  to  have  grown  on  the  banks 
of  the  river.  We  must  still  think  of  these  trees  as  trees  of  life 
in  the  more  general  sense,  the  tree  of  life  only  as  such  in  the 
highest  degree.  Farther,  in  Ezekiel  the  tree  of  life  stands 
only  on  both  sides  of  the  river  ;  here  it  stands  also  in  the 
middle  of  the  street.  But  from  the  connection  in  Avhich  the 
tree  of  life  stands  with  the  water  of  life,  we  can  scarcely  think 
that  by  this  is  meant  a  second  quite  separate  position.  We  are 
rather  to  suppose  that  the  river  flows  through  the  street,  and 
that  the  tree  of  life  stands  on  both  sides  of  the  stream — The 
tree  yielding  new  fruits  every  month  simply  indicates,  that  in 
the  new  Jerusalem  the  enjoyment  of  life  shall  be  without  inter- 
ruption ;  otherwise  than  in  the  present  world,  where  death  is 
constantly  breaking  in  anew  with  violence  upon  life.     We  arc  not 
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to  think  (>r  different  kinds  of  fruits.  Luther  has  put  improperly 
twelve  sorts  for  twelve. — It  is  not  said  that  the  leaves  of  the 
tree  shall  serve  for  the  healing  of  the  heathen;  but  the  power  is 
only  attributed  to  them  generally,  of  producing  healing,  without 
intimating  whether  this  was  to  take  place  first  in  the  new 
Jerusalem,  or  should  have  begun  to  do  so  here.  We  must 
understand  this  latter  to  be  the  case.  It  is  cmly  in  respect  to  the 
present  state  of  things  that  it  could  be  said,  "  he  healed  them  who 
had  need  of  healing,"  (Luke  ix.  11.)  Healing  implies  disetise. 
But  this  belongs  only  to  the  present  life.  They  alone  enter  into 
the  glory  of  heaven,  who  have  washed  their  robes  and  made  them 
white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.  But  the  new  Jerusalem  comes 
down  from  heaven,  ch.  xxi.  2.  Into  its  gates  they  only  enter  who 
have  made  themselves  ready,  who  are  arrayed  in  pure  and  white 
clothing  (ch.  xix.  7,  8,  comp.  xxi.  2.)  Nor  beyond  the  confines 
of  the  new  Jerusalem  is  there  any  other  resting  place  but  the  lake 
of  fire ;  so  that  the  remark  of  Bengel,  "  This  might  throw  some 
light  on  the  ([uostion,  how  it  shall  fare  in  eternity  with  the 
heathen,  who  liave  not  received  the  gospel,"  is  to  be  entirely 
rejected.  No  intermediate  state  is  to  be  thought  of  as  possible, 
where  all  the  circumstances  are  of  a  fixed  character,  and  no  room 
is  left  for  change.  We  can  the  less  conceive  of  a  dwelling  of  the 
heathen  outside  Jerusalem,  since  it  is  Avithin  this  that  the  tree  of 
life  stands.  To  bring  the  enjoyment  of  the  leaves  within  this 
present  life  is  also  the  more  natural,  since  in  ch.  ii.  7,  which 
points  to  the  future  world,  it  is  only  the  eating  of  the  fruit  that 
is  spoken  of.  One  point  only  comes  into  consideration  in  respect 
to  the  leaves,  that  they  are  inferior  to  the  fruit,  and  regard  is 
not  had  to  the  power  of  healing  corporeal  disease,  which  resides 
in  many  natural  leaves.  The  fruit  is  nobler  than  the  leaves  ;  if, 
then,  the  leaves  are  so  sanatory,  how  efiicacious  must  be  the  fruit  I 
The  powers  of  life,  which  descend  from  the  Jerusalem  above  on 
this  poor  earth  for  the  healing  of  wretched  sinners,  are  a  foretaste 
of  the  surpassing  blessedness,  which  may  be  expected  in  the  new 
Jerusalem  by  the  just  made  perfect. 

Ver.  .'3.  And  there  shall  he  no  more  curse ;  and  the  throne 
of  ft'od  and  of  the  Latnb  shall  be  in  it,  and  his  servants  shall 
serve  him.  The  first  words  are  taken  from  Zoch.  xiv.  11, 
"  yVnd   thoy  dwfll   in   if.  and    thrro   shall    ho   no   more  curse  in 
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it,  and  Jerusalem  is  securely  enthroned."     On   that  passage  it 
was  remarked  in  the  Christology,  "  The  words,  There  shall  be 
no  more  curse,  represent  the  whole  church  of  God  as  consisting, 
after  this   catastrophe,  of  the  purely  righteous   and  holy,    and 
therefore  no  longer,  as  in  former  times,  to  be  purified  by  sifting 
theocratical  judgments.    In  the  new  Jerusalem  the  penal  justice 
of  God  will  no  more  find  an  object ;  so  that  his  whole  procedure 
toward  her  will  be  an  uninterrupted  manifestation  of  his  love  and 
righteousness."     In  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  curse,  see  my 
Christology   on  Mai.  iv.  6.     Among  other  things,  it  was  there 
said,  "  The  idea  o^  cursing  is  always  that  of  the  forced  consecra- 
tion to  God  of  those  who  had  obstinately  refused  to  consecrate 
themselves  voluntarily  to  him — of  the  manifestation  of  the  divine 
glory  in  the  destruction  of  those,  who  during  their  life-time  would 
not  reflect  it,  and  therefore  would  not  realize  the  general  destina- 
tion of  man,  the  design  of  all  creation.     God  sanctifies  himself 
upon  all  those,  in  whom  he  is  not  sanctified.     The  destruction  of 
every  thing  on  earth,  which  will  not  serve  him,  proclaims  his 
])raise."     God  constantly  declares  anew  to  his  militant  church 
what  he  said  of  old  to  Joshua,  ch.  vii.  12,  "  The  children  of  Israel 
could  not  stand  before  their  enemies,  but  turned  their  backs  before 
their  enemies,  because  they  were  accursed  ;  for  they  have  even 
taken  of  the  accursed  thing;  neither  will  I  be  with  you  any  more 
except  ye  destroy  the  accursed  from   among  you."      Times  of 
revival  are  constantly  followed  again  by  times  of  decay  ;  times, 
in  which  the  true  city  becomes  an  harlot,  in  which  iniquity  rises 
to  the  ascendant ;  and  then,  where  the  carcase  is,  there  the  eagles 
gather  themselves  together  ;  God  proves  himself  to  be  the  jealous 
God,  who  visits  the  iniquities  of  the  fathers  on  the  children. — 
The  clause,  "  and  the  throne  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb  shall  be  in 
it,"  is  very  closely  connected  with  that,  which  declares,  "  there 
shall  be  no  more  curse."     Because  there  is  no  more  curse,  tliat  is, 
no  more  an  object  of  cursing,  the  gracious  presence  of  God  and 
of  Christ  shall  no  longer  be  liable  to  such  a  withdrawal  as  of  old, 
when  it  was  said  to  the  Jews,  as  the  curse  began  to  alight  on 
them,  "  Behold  your  house  is  left  unto  you  desolate  ;  ye  shall  not 
henceforth  see  me,  till  ye  shall  say.  Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord"  (Matth.  xxiii.  38,  39)  ;  and  so  does  he 
virtually  speak  from  time  to  lime  to  his  church.     The  more  the 
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time  happens  to  be  one  of  cursing,  so  much  the  more  refreshing 
and  consolatory  for  the  true  members  of  the  church  should  be 
this  word  of  Christ,  "  And  there  shall  be  no  more  curse,  and  the 
throne  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb  shall  be  in  it." — In  regard  to  the 
serving  as  connected  with  high  grace  and  reward,  see  on  ch.  vii. 
15.  It  is  said,  "His  servants  shall  serve  him,"  not,  their  ser- 
vants shall  serve  them  ;  according  to  the  word,  "  I  and  my  Father 
are  one."^ — The  fut.  in  ver.  3 — 5,  serve  to  shew,  as  Bengel  has 
justly  remarked,  that  "  there  shall  be  an  everlasting  continuance 
in  the  glorious  things  here  described."  Up  to  this  the  Seer 
wrote  what  he  had  seen  ;  here  writing  in  such  a  manner  could 
no  longer  suffice,  and  the  description  must  take  the  form  of 
prophecy. 

Ver.  4.  And  they  shall  see  his  face,  and  his  name  shall  be  on 
their  foreheads.  To  see  God's  face  means  to  enjoy  God's  favour 
(see  my  Gomm.  on  Ps,  xvii.  15,  also  Matt.  v.  8.) — In  ch.  xiv.  3, 
the  chosen  bear  the  name  of  God  on  their  foreheads  as  a  mark  of 
their  proved  fidelity.  But  here  it  is  written  on  their  foreheads  as 
a  reward — a  pledge  of  their  right  to  participate  in  all  the  benefits 
of  the  kingdom  of  glory. 

Ver.  5.  And  there  shall  be  no  night  there,  and  they  need  no 
lamp,  nor  the  light  of  the  sun;  for  God  the  Lord  will  shine 
ripon  them;-  and  they  shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever.  It  was 
said  also  in  ver.  25  of  the  preceding  chapter,  that  there  should 
be  no  night  there  ;  the  night  there  denoting,  as  was  mentioned, 
the  absence  of  blessing,  which  is  always  experienced  when  the 
gracious  presence  of  the  Lord  is  withdrawn,  as  it  too  often  is  in 
the  militant  church  on  account  of  the  prevalence  of  iniquity.  Here 
once  again  this  thought  returns  at  the  close,  being  very  consolatory 

1  Bcngel,  "  Where  mention  is  made  both  of  God  aud  of  the  Lamb,  the  relative  follow- 
ing, auxoiJ,  is  to  be  referred  citiier  to  the  Lamb  (cb.vi.  IT,  also i.  1,  xx. 6), because  in 
such  pa.ssagc8  wrath,  revelation,  kingdom,  is  ascribed  to  the  Lnmb;  or  to  God,  as  here, 
because  the  throne  is  more  frequently  spoken  of  ia  connection  with  God  ;  whence  also 
the  verb  liatrtXiiKrii  is  to  be  referred  to  the  Lord.  It  is  not  said  there,  tlwy  will  reign, 
nor  is  the  plural  avrum,  of  them,  ever  used  respecting  them,  on  account  of  the  essential 
uuity.  When  the  Lamb  is  mentioned  (iod  also  is  indicated,  as  is  the  Lamb  wheu  God 
is  mi-ntionod." 

2  Hengel:  'E-ir'  ia  omitted  in  some  copies,  which  are  defended  by  Wolf,  who  chiefly 
compares  ch.  xxi.  23.  But  the  pa.ssages  differ  :  the  glory  of  God  illuminates  the  city* 
upon  the  eiti/ens  the  Lord  God  pours  down  light.  So  it  is  snid  in  Gen.  i.  15,  "  to  gi«e 
light  upon  the  earth."  The  genuiiiemss  of  iiri  is  defended  by  the  most  nncirni  codices- 
AUtiMion  is  Hpccinlly  mwAv  to  (liii.  i.  I 
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for  those  who  find  theinseUes  enveloped  in  the  shades  of  night, 
and  are  obliged  constantly  to  cry  out,  Watchman,  is  the  night 
near  gone  ?  There  is  here  a  remarkable  point  of  contact  with 
the  Gospel  of  John.  In  three  passages  of  that  Gospel,  which 
mutually  throw  light  on  each  other,  and  the  import  of  which  would 
not  be  so  commonly  misapprehended,  if  they  were  not  viewed 
apart,  but  in  connection  with  each  other,  and  with  the  passages 
in  the  Revelation,  by  the  day  is  denoted  the  time  of  grace  and 
salvation,  by  the  night  the  time  of  perdition,  as  it  enters  when 
grace  is  withdrawn.  He  who  has  lived  with  wakeful  eye  through 
the  year  48,  will  be  able  to  understand  this  distinction  in  John 
between  day  and  night.  Jesus  says  in  John  ix.  4,  when  he  was 
going  to  heal  the  man  that  had  been  born  blind,  "  I  must  work 
the  works  of  Him  who  sent  me,  while  \t\%day;  the  night  con\Qi\\ 
when  no  man  can  work."  In  ch.  xi.  Jesus  asks  his  disciples  again 
to  march  with  him  into  Judea.  "  The  disciples  say  unto  him. 
Master,  the  Jews  of  late  sought  to  stone  thee,  and  goest  thou 
thither  again  ?"  Jesus  answered  in  ver.  9,  10,  that  it  was  still 
day,  and  no  danger  was  to  be  feared,  this  arises  only  when  the 
night  comes,  in  which  the  light  of  the  world  appears  not.  Luke 
xxii.  35,  36  is  to  be  compared,  as  the  Lord  there  points  out  to  his 
disciples  the  difference  between  the  time  when  God  imparts  his 
grace  and  when  he  withdraws  it.  Finally,  in  John  xiii.  30,  it  is 
said,  "  But  it  was  night  when  he  went  out."  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  these  words  have  something  of  an  enigmatical  character 
about  them ;  that  the  natural  night  was  regarded  by  John  here 
only  as  the  symbol  of  the  spiritual  night,  when  the  light  of 
grace  shines  not,  and  along  with  that  the  power  of  darkness 
begins  (Luke  xxii.  53);  when  the  hour  has  arrived  for  a  des- 
perate attack  on  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  consolatory  word, 
"  and  there  shall  be  no  night  there,"  also  pre-supposes  that  the 
alternation  of  night  and  day  in  the  spiritual  life  of  the  church 
shall  have  finally  ceased  in  the  new  Jerusalem.  So  long  as  this 
still  continues,  the  church  must  be  exercised  by  the  cross,  as 
must  also  individual  believers.  If  at  present  the  night  were  to 
cease,  spiritual  darkness  would  soon  acquire  unconditional  sway 
over  the  church,  according  to  the  word  spoken  of  old  to  Israel, 
"  When  Israel  waxed  fat,  he  kicked,"  &c.      Now,  therefore,  we 
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must  let  the  night  fall  upon  us,  though  the  longing  of  our  heart 
must  be  toward  the  time,  when  it  shall  be  perpetual  day.  We 
could  not,  besides,  properly  enjoy  the  day  as  yet,  because  we  are 
constantly  apprehensive  of  the  night  coming,  which  often  breaks 
so  suddenly  in  upon  us. — In  regard  to  the  reigning  of  believers, 
see  on  eh.  i,  6,  v.  10,  xx.  6.  Here,  when  the  meek  shall  possess 
the  earth,  the  kingdom  of  the  elect  shall  reach  its  highest  eleva- 
tion. If  till  then  it  has  reigned,  with  its  divine  head,  in  the  midst 
of  its  enemies,  thenceforth  its  enemies  shall  be  for  ever  completely 
subdued,  and  there  shall  be  nothing  more  to  withstand  the  full 
establishment  of  its  dominion.  Bengel  asks  :  "  If  the  inhabitants 
of  the  city  shall  be  all  regents,  where  then  shall  be  the  subjects  ?" 
The  answer,  which  he  himself  gives  to  this  question,  "  outside  the 
city  upon  the  new  earth,"  rests  upon  the  quite  untenable  supposi- 
tion, that  there  shall  be  in  the  future  world,  beside  the  new 
Jerusalem  and  the  lake  of  fire,  some  intermediate  place.  A  hint 
for  the  right  answer  is  furnished  by  Ps.  xlix.  14,  where  it  is  said 
of  the  wicked,  "  As  sheep  they  are  laid  in  hell,  death  feeds  on 
them,  and  the  righteous  reign  over  them  in  the  morning."  There 
the  wicked,  notwithstanding  their  destruction,  are  the  object  of 
that  ruling,  which  is  to  be  exercised  by  the  righteous.  So  also 
here.  The  ungodly  world,  which  even  by  that  parallel  passage 
must  necessarily  be  subject  to  a  higher  sway,  is  reigned  over  by 
the  righteous  in  their  earlier  possession,  in  the  arrangements 
which  are  made  in  behalf  of  them  in  their  provisional  heritage  of 
good. 

We  close  the  exposition  of  this  section  in  the  words  of  Bengel : 
"  Thus  far  of  the  holy  city  Jerusalem  !  Would  that  we  may 
enter  therein  !  Would  that  we  even  were  therein  !  Now  it  is 
in  our  power  to  attain  to  a  happy  portion,  if  we  will  but  turn  our 
back  on  a  lost  world,  and  renounce  the  service  of  the  prince  of  the 
world.  There  is  need  for  a  good,  instant  resolution  to  act,  under 
the  impulse  of  grace.  But  whoever  has  set  hi.s  face  stedfastly  to 
go  toward  this  Jerusalem,  shall  abide  in  it,  and  shall  never  err 
from  the  way  of  lilo." 
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THE  CONCLUSION. 


(Ch.  xxii.  6—21.) 

The  conclusion  of  the  book,  in  correspondence  with  its  introduc- 
tion, expressly  points  to  its  high  importance,  and  at  the  same 
time  applies  its  consolatory  and  refreshing  fundamental  truth  of 
the  coming  of  the  Lord  once  more  to  the  hearts  of  all  saints. 

Ver.  6.  And  he  said  to  me :  These  words  are  certain  and 
true.  And  the  Lord  the  God  of  the  Spirits  of  the  prophets  has 
sent  his  angel  to  shew  to  his  servants  what  must  shortly  €om,e  to 
pass.  The  asseveration  of  truth  and  certainty  was  made,  after 
the  example  of  Daniel  (ch.  viii.  26),  in  ch.  xix.  9,  in  respect  to 
the  great  and  consolatory  truths  of  the  coming  of  the  kingdom 
of  the  Lord,  of  the  marriage  feast  of  the  Lamb,  and  the  fitting 
preparation  of  the  bride  ;  and  again  in  ch.  xxi.  5,  in  respect  to 
the  great  word,  "  Behold  I  make  all  things  new."  Here  it  stands 
at  the  close  of  the  whole  book,  which  contains  so  much  that  raises 
it  above  the  common,  and  deprives  it  of  human  probability. — The 
words,  "  and  the  Lord  the  God  of  the  Spirits  of  the  prophets," 
assign  the  reason  of  the  confidence.  What  John  has  to  com- 
municate to  the  church  belongs  not  to  him  (only  if  this  were 
the  case,  could  we  judge  the  confidence  expressed  by  a  human 
standard)  ;  but  it  ascends  through  the  medium  of  the  angel  to  the 
Most  High  God.  In  ch.  xix.  9,  "  These  words  are  true,  of  God," 
the  expression,  "  of  God,"  corresponds.  There  is  a  reference  to 
the  beginning  of  the  Introduction  in  ch.  i.  1,  "The  Revelation 
of  Jesus  Christ,  which  God  gave  him  to  shew  to  his  servants 
what  must  shortly  come  to  pass,  and  he  signified  it  by  his  angel, 
whom  he  sent  to  his  servant  John."  This  intentional  connection 
with  the  Introduction  must  have  been  designed  to  intimate  that 
the  conclusion  of  the  book  begins  here.  As  the  tendency  of  the 
Introduction  was  directed  mainly  to  the  object  of  shewing  the 
high  importance  of  the  book,  the  conclusion  also  begins  imme- 
diately with  the  same  topic.  If  there  by  the  servants  of  God 
the  prophets  are  to  be  understood,  so  also  here.  We  must 
explain,  as  was  shewn  on  that  passage  :  to  his  servants,  who  are 

represented  by  John.    As  God  has  all  human  spirits  in  his  hand, 

■2 
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SO  lias  he  in  particular  the  Spirits  of  the  prophets ;  that  is,  the 
spirit  of  each  particular  prophet  (comp.  1  Cor.  xiv.  32) ;  so  that 
whatever  excitation  any  of  theui  experience  proceeds  from  him  ; 
and  this  God  has  in  consequence  communicated  to  his  servant 
John  through  his  angel  the  discoveries  respecting  the  future,  which 
are  unfolded  in  this  book.  The  Spirit  of  the  prophets  is  the  Spirit 
of  prophecy,  which  rests  on  them  (comp.  ch.  xix.  10.)  It  is  one 
Spirit  that  moves  in  all  the  prophets  (1  Pet.  i.  11;  2  Pet.  i.  21.) 
But  individual  prophets  have  each  their  own  Spirit,  differing 
according  to  that  measure  of  the  Spirit's  grace,  which  is  severally 
given  to  them — The  expression,  shortly,  is  here  only  a  subordinate 
intimation  ;  q.d.  what  must  come  to  pass,  and  that  indeed  shortly. 
This  shortly,  which  is  again  resumed  in  ver.  7,  contains  a  second 
reason  for  the  high  importance  of  the  book.  Threatenings 
and  promises,  which  are  soon  to  be  fulfilled,  demand  the  most 
wakeful  attention  on  the  part  of  all,  who  would  not  be  entangled 
in  the  snare  of  the  pregnant  too  late. — The  expression,  "  what 
must  shortly  come  to  pass,"  which  was  already  explained  at 
ch.  i.  1,  shews,  that  this  verse  does  not  even  primarily  refer 
to  what  immediately  precedes,  to  what  lies  beyond  the  thousand 
years'  reign  ;  but  that  it  applies  to  the  whole  of  the  book.  In 
unison  with  that  is  the  fact  of  the  coincidence  with  the  Introduc- 
tion of  the  book,  which  has  the  effect  of  emphatically  stamj)ing 
this  as  the  conclusion  of  it. 

Ver.  7.  And  behold  I  come  quickly.  Jilesscd  is  he,  who  keeps 
the  words  of  the  prophecy  of  this  book.  Ver.  3  of  the  Intro- 
duction corresponds.  There  the  person  who  reads  is  pronounced 
blessed,  "  for  the  time  is  near."  Jlere  the  order  is  reversed  :  I 
come  quickly,  therefore,  etc.  That  the  declaration,  "  Behold  I 
come  quickly,"  is  spoken  from  the  person  of  Christ,  is  clear  as 
day  (comp  ver.  20.)  But  there  is  no  proper  change  of  person  ; 
the  person  sent  only  speaks  irom  the  person  of  the  sender,  as  in 
Gen.  xix.  21,  22.  The  angel,  as  he  is,  and  because  he  is  the  angel 
of  God,  80  also  the  angel  of  Christ  (comp.  ver  IG.)  There  was 
no  reason  given  for  bounding  off  the  sphere  of  God  in  res])t>ct  (o 
that  ot  Christ.  In  the  fundamental  ])assagc  also  of  Malachi  t]i»^ 
Lord  comes  in  the  covenant-angel. — The  threefold,  "  Behold  1 
come  (luickly,"  here  and  in  ver.  12,  20  (comji.  iii.  11,  ii.  5,  16), 
refers  to   \h\:    (Mil   Testament   chissical    passage   resj)ccting  the 
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coming  of  the  Lord,  Mai.  iii.  1,  "  The  Lord  whom  ye  seek,  will 
suddenly  come  to  his  temple,  and  the  covenant- angel,  whom  ye 
desire,  behold  he  comes,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts."  Li  no  other 
passage  of  the  Old  Testament  is  the  idea  of  coming  so  promi- 
nently brought  out ;  first,  he  will  come  suddenly  ;  and  then  again 
at  the  end,  with  solemn  emphasis.  Behold  he  comes.  It  contains 
all  the  three  words  of  the  clause  before  us  :  the  behold,  the  com- 
ing, and  the  quickly  (suddenly.)  That  the  passage  here  has  a 
close  connection  with  that  of  Malachi  is  evident  from  what  was 
remarked  in  the  Christology  regarding  the  import  of  the  latter  : 
"  On  the  complaint  of  the  people,  that  appearances  belied  the 
idea  of  a  righteous  God,  the  prophet  answers,  that  God  will  soon 
remove  this  apparent-  contrariety  between  appearance  and  idea. 
He,  who  now  seems  to  be  absent,  will  soon  appear  in  the  person 
of  his  heavenly  messenger.  That  this  announcement  received  its 
final  fulfilment  in  the  appearance  of  Christ,  in  whom  the  angel  of 
the  Lord,  the  Logos,  became  flesh,  scarcely  needs  to  be  remarked. 
It  is  equally  evident,  that  we  are  not  to  seek  this  final  fulfilment, 
either  in  the  state  of  humiliation,  or  in  the  state  of  exaltation 
alone,  but  are  rather  to  combine  the  two  together  as  an  insepar- 
able whole.  The  appearance  of  Christ  in  humiliation  contained 
in  the  germ  every  thing  as  to  blessing  and  cursing  which  in  his 
state  of  exaltation  he  has  either  already  brought,  or  will  yet  bring 
into  accomplishment."  The  thought  in  Malachi  is  that  of  the 
irrepressible  energy  and  desire  for  outward  manifestation  on  the 
part  of  the  Logos,  according  to  which  he  is  always,  from  the  time 
of  the  prophet  onwards  to  the  end  of  the  world,  carrying  forward 
a  plan,  in  which,  as  circumstances  perpetually  require  his  inter- 
position, so  he  is  ever  ready  to  interfere  either  for  salvation  or  for 
judgment.  John  also  points  to  the  same  prophecy  of  Malachi, 
in  ch.  i.  9,  15,  27  of  his  Gospel,  where  he  speaks  of  the  mani- 
festation of  Christ  in  the  flesh,  and  in  ch.  xxi.  22,  the  expression, 
I  come,  is  found  there  with  a  reference  to  Malachi,  precisely 
as  here,  of  the  future  coming  of  the  Lord. —  It  hardly  needs 
to  be  remarked,  that  the  word,  "  Behold  I  come  quickly,"  does 
not  refer  to  a  single  act ;  that  it  rather  denotes  the  glad- 
some character  of  Christ's  appearing  in  regard  to  the  fulfil- 
ment of  all  the  promises  and  threatening s  of  this  entire  book. 
Bengel  :  "  This  word  I  come  admonishes  us  of  the  whole  sub  - 
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ject-matter  of  the  book,  and  on  this  account  should  everything 
in  us  be  raised  and  elevated,  that  the  whole  Apocalyptic  hea- 
ven may,  in  a  manner,  turn  round,  before  our  eyes." — In  eh. 
i.  3  the  words  of  the  prophecy  alone  are  mentioned.  But  here 
there  is  added  :  of  this  book.  This  addition  shews,  that  the 
completion  of  the  book  kept  pace  with  the  receiving  of  the 
Revelation.  The  book,  which  is  also  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the 
following  verses,  must  already  be  completed  as  to  its  main  part.i 
Ver.  8.  And  I  John  am  he,  who  heard  and  saw  these  things. 
And  when  I  heard  and  saw,  I  fell  down  to  worship  at  the  feet 
of  the  angel,  who  showed  me  these  things.  Ver.  9.  And  he  said 
to  me,  See  thou  do  it  not ;  I  am  thy  felloiv-servant,  and  of  thy 
brethren  the  prophets,  and  of  those  who  keep  the  words  of  this 
book.  Worship  God.  These  two  verses  also  have  respect  to  the 
high  importance  of  the  book,  and  press  it  on  the  hearts  of  the 
readers,  that  they  take  up  the  right  position  in  regard  to  it.  A 
trustworthy  man,  a  tried  organ  of  divine  communications,  John, 
whom  Jesus  loved,  expressly  assures  us,  that  he  has  not  spoken 
of  his  own,  but  only  what  he  has  heard  and  received.  And  this 
same  John,  carried  away  by  the  lofty  theme  of  the  Revelation, 
throws  himself  down  before  the  angel,  who  had  conveyed  to  him 
such  a  wonderful  message.  With  what  profound  reverence,  then, 
should  not  the  church  regard  a  book,  which  unfolds  such  things 
to  her  view  !  How  should  she  tremble  before  the  Mord  of  God, 
which  is  there  presented  to  her ! — In  regard  to  the  expression  : 
I  John,  see  at  ch.  i.  1,4,  9.  "But  who,"  says  Vitringa,  "could  he 
be,  excepting  John  the  apostle,  known  by  this  name  to  the  churches, 
the  venerable  elder  of  the  Asiatic  churches  ?"  Bengel  also  says, 
"John  had  ])laced  his  name  in  the  title  of  his  book,  in  the  super- 
8crii)tion  to  the  seven  churches,  and  at  the  beginning  of  his  narra- 
tive. And  now  at  the  close  he  names  himself  still  again,  so  that  we 
might  ]>crfcctly  know,  that  he,  namely  the  apostle  John,  had 
written  this  credible  testimony  of  the  future  coming  of  Jesus  Christ. 
A  learned  man  who  otherwise  possessed  much  good,  has  said  con- 
cerning it.  that  John  aflixos  his  name  so  fre<iuently,  that  it  seems 
as  if  he  had  wished  to  write  an  obligation.     The  words  are  almost 

i  So  also  toword  tlie  end  of  tliu  I'uiitateucli,  in  Di-ulcronomy,  where  its  sperdy 
roDOluBJon  comcK  in  viiw,  Moses  sjieiiks  of  it  iis  ii  book;  first  D«ut.  xvii.  18,  10,  llnu 
ch.  xxviii.  5S,  xxix   ID,  '2\),  2<).     Stc  the  IJ.ilr.  III.  p.  103. 
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ludicrous  ;  but  we  may  turn  them  to  good  account.     For  as  people 
set  their  names  to  important  original  documents,  to  prevent  all 
error  and  uncertainty  respecting  them,  so  John  does  substantially 
the  same  here."     In  his  Gospel  also,  ch.  xxi.  24,  John  points  to 
his  person  as  a  security  for  the  truth  of  what  is  reported  by  him. 
Often,  too,  in  the  Gospel  does  he  mention  his  name  {ch.  xiii.  23, 
xix.  26,  xxi.  20),  only  he  does  it  there  covertly,  in  accordance 
with  the  objective  character  of  all  biblical  history,  which  every- 
where allows  the  1  to  fall  back ;  while  here,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  prophets  (see  on  ch.  i.  1),  he  comes  quite  boldly 
forward,  with  his  /  John.     It  is,  further,  common  to  the  Revela- 
tion and  the  Gospel,  not  only  that  there  should  be  an  emphatic 
assurance  of  the  truth  and  trustworthiness  of  the  matters  reported 
(comp.  ver.  6  here,  and  the  parallel  passages,  with  John  xix.  35, 
xxi.  14),  but  also  that  there  should  be  a  special  reference  to  the 
seeing  and  hearing  (ch.  i.  14,  xix.  35  ;  1  John  i.  1,  2,  iv.  14.)   We 
must  here  lay  the  emphasis  on  the  name  John,  and  on  the  heard 
and  saw. — In  ch.  xix.  10  the  offered  worship  had  respect  to  the 
joyful  message  concerning  the  universal  dominion  of  God,  which 
was  certainly  at  hand,  the  marriage  of  the  Lamb,  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  bride  :  here,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  done  in  respect  to 
the  whole  subject-matter  of  the  book.     The  only  other  difference 
is,  that  here,  in  addition  to  the  prophets,  those  also  are  mentioned 
who  keep  the  words  of  this  book.     Bengel :  "  Much  stress  must 
indeed  be  laid  upon  the  discourses  of  this  book,  and  on  the  keeping 
of  it ;  because  those  who  keep  it  stand  in  such  a  blessed  society 
and  brotherhood."     The  angels  are  servants  of  God,  in  respect  to 
their  office,  and  so  also  are  the  prophets.     Those,  therefore,  who 
keep  the  words  of  this  book,  could  not  be  regarded  in  any  other 
light  than  as  servants  of  God  in  his  vineyard.     The  keeping  of 
the  words  of  this  book  manifests  itself  in  those,  to  whom  it  belongs, 
especially  by  their  not  appearing  faint  and  lifeless  in  the  testi- 
mony of  Jesus  (comp.  at  ch.  xiv.  12)  ;  and  to  have  the  testimony 
of  Jesus  is  a  calling  in  the  church  (comp.  at  ch.  vi.  9,  xii.  17.) 
Or,  we  are  to  regard  those,  who  keep  the  words  of  this  book,  as 
annexed  to  the  prophets,  so  that  the  angel  is  only  in  so  far  their 
fellow-servant,  as  they  are  comprehended  under  the  prophets  as 
their  heads.     Even  if  we  should  ascribe  to  them  a  separate  and 
independent  place,  they  must  still  not  be  loosed  from  their  connec- 
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tion  with  the  prophets.  The  parallel  passages  shew,  that  the 
pre-eminent  dignity  of  this  class  is  what  properly  calls  forth  the 
declinature. 

Ver.  10 — 12.  The  book  is  of  great  importance.  For,  its 
threatenings  and  promises  are  drawing  near  to  their  fulfilment. 
He  who  does  not  consider  it,  shall  certainly  loose  salvation,  and 
be  unexpectedly  overtaken  by  the  threatened  plagues.  Ver.  10. 
And  he  says  to  me  :  Seal  not  the  words  of  the  prophecy  of  this 
hook,  for  the  time  is  near.  The  words,  "  And  he  says  to  me," 
shews  that  the  discourse  of  the  angel  here  takes  a  new  beginning. 
— Seal  not.  It  was  intimated  to  Daniel  that  his  prophecy  was 
then,  and  for  a  long  time  to  come,  to  be  regarded  as  a  shut  and 
sealed  book  ;  and  only  the  church  of  the  future  should  be  able  to 
make  a  right  use  of  it  (comp.  at  ch.  x.  4.)  It  is  otherwise  with 
our  prophecy ;  and  the  circumstance  is  well  fitted  to  bring  clearly 
to  view  its  high  importance.  Its  contents  are  of  a  kind  generally 
more  accessible  ;  for  it  is  occupied  with  matters  which  had 
in  the  circumstances  of  the  time  what  was  essential  to  their 
existence,  and  which  Avere  to  have  light  thrown  upon  them  by 
their  immediately  beginning  fulfilment.  The  expression,  the  time 
is  near,  holds  not  merely  in  respect  to  the  first  readers  and 
liearers  of  the  Eevclation,  but  for  all  time.  A  large  proportion 
of  what  is  announced  in  the  Revelation  is  of  a  kind  which  has  its 
fulfilment  continually  repeated  anew,  and  reaches  through  all 
history.  So,  especially,  the  vision  of  the  seven  seals,  and  the 
vision  of  the  seven  trumpets.  But  in  particular  the  word,  '  The 
time  is  near,"  holds  in  respect  to  the  times,  in  which  the  special 
catastrophes  announced  in  the  Revelation  arc  ready  to  break 
forth.  It  holds  quite  peculiarly  in  respect  to  our  own  times, 
in  which  the  last  and  the  greatest  special  pre-intimations  are 
proceeding  with  giant  strides  toward  their  accomplishment.  So 
that  the  declaration  of  the  time  being  near  should  be  felt  by  us  as 
a  strong  recommendation  of  the  Apocalypse  to  our  regard. 

Ver.  11.  lie  that  is  unjust,  let  him  he  unjust  still ;  and  he 
that  is  filthy ,  let  him  he  filthy  still ;  and  he  that  is  righteous,  let 
him  do  righteousness  still ;  and  he  that  is  holy,  let  him  he  holy 
still.  This  verse  stands  in  the  middle,  between  the  declaration 
that  the  time  is  near,  and  the  announcement,  "  Behold  I  come 
quickly;   and  its  meaning  is  to  be  dctcrniined  by  its  position. — 
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Both  the  two,  that  the  wicked  should  continue  to  be  wicked,  and 
the  righteous  to  be  righteouS;  is  alike  agi'eeable  to  the  will  of 
God,  If  the  second  is  no  mere  permission,  but  a  manifestation 
of  will  on  the  part  of  God,  so  must  it  be  also  in  respect  to  the 
first.  If  they  will  have  it  so,  let  it  be  so  ;  if  it  is  right  in  their 
view,  so  is  it  also  in  God's.  He  will  take  care  that  they  do  not 
escape  from  him.  If  they  will  not  sanctify  him,  he  will  sanctify 
himself  upon  them  ;  and  that  not  merely  in  the  future  world,  but 
also  soon  in  this.  For,  where  the  carcase  is,  there  are  the  eagles 
gathered  together.  There  is  a  similar  announcement  in  Ezek. 
ii.  27,  "  He  that  hears,  let  him  hear,  and  he  that  forbears,  let 
him  forbear." — The  righteous  stand  opposed  to  those  that  do 
injustice,  and  the  holy  to  the  filthy.^  The  nature  of  sanctification 
consists  in  the  separation,  whereby  one  keeps  one's  self  undefiled 
from  the  world.  To  do  righteousness^  for  exercising  it,  is  an 
expression  peculiar  to  St  John  (comp.  1  John  ii.  29.  iii.  7,  Gospel 
iii.  21,  where  he  speaks  of  doing  the  truth.)  The  fundamental 
passage  is  Gen.  xviii.  19,  where  doing  righteousness  appears 
as  the  mark  of  a  true  descendant  of  Abraham,  and  a  condition 
necessary  for  obtaining  the  divine  blessing  (comp.  Isa.  Ivi.  1, 
Iviii.  2;  Ps.  cvi.  3.) 

Ver.  12.  Behold?  I  come  quickli/,  and  my  reward  is  with  me, 
to  give  to  every  one  as  Ms  work  shall  be.  On  the  word,  /  come 
quickly,  comp,  ver.  7.  The  declaration.  My  reward  is  with  me, 
is  taken  from  Isa.  xl.  10,  Ixii.  11,  where  Jehovah  is  the  speaker. 
Hence  we  can  apply  from  2  John  ver.  8,  the  admonition,  "  See 
that  we  lose  not  what  we  have  wrought,  but  that  we  receive  a  full 
reward."  The  reward,  as  we  learn  from  what  follows,  comprehends 
here  also  the  recompense  of  the  wicked.  On  the  words,  "  to  give 
to  every  one,"  &c.,  comp.  Rom.  ii.  6,  ''  who  shall  give  to  every  one 
according  to  his  works,"  which  is  enlarged  upon  in  what  follows. 
Here  the  work  simply  is  mentioned  ;  on  which  Bengel  remarks : 
"  The  whole  doing  of  a  good  or  bad  man  is  a  single  work  and 
business,  Matth.  xvi.  27," 

Ver.  12  lays  the  foundation  for  the  two  declarations  in  ver. 

1  The  noun  pvirapla  occurs  in  Jas.  i.  21,  as  denoting  filth  in  a  moral  sense.  From 
that  John  lias  formed  the  verb  pvirapiiw,  which  is  found  nowhere  else. 

2  The  reading  St/caitoO/yxeo  has  been  formed  merely  in  imitation  of  the  following  word 
ayiaadnrto. 

3  Luther  has :  and  behold. 

VOL.  II.  2  a 
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13  and  14.  As  the  beginning  belongs  to  God  in  Christ,  so  also 
does  the  end  ;  blessed  then  they  who  do  his  commandments,  ver. 
13,  but  woe  to  sinners,  ver.  14. — Ver.  13.  I  am  the  Alpha  and 
the  Omega,  the  first  and  the  last,  the  beginning  and  the  ending. 
The  Omega  and  the  ending  are  here  to  be  accented  (comp.  at  cb. 
xxi.  6,  i.  8.)  We  must  take  heed  that  we  stand  well  with  him, 
to  whom  the  end  belongs.  It  is  a  piece  of  folly  to  attach  one's 
self  to  those,  who  expatiate  only  for  a  time  in  the  middle.  Here 
also  some  have  sought  to  decide  in  regard  to  the  person  who 
speaks  what  is  not  decided  by  John.  The  speaker  here,  as  in 
ch.  i.  8,  is  simply  God  in  the  undistinguished  unity  of  his  being, 
or  God  in  Christ.  That  Christ  is  also  the  Alpha,  the  beginning, 
the  first,  and  consequently  the  Omega,  the  end,  the  last,  is  evident 
alone  from  the  fact,  that  he  is  the  Word  of  God  (comp.  on  ch. 
xix.  13),  the  beginning  of  the  creation  of  God  (ch.  iii.  14.)  But 
the  angel  cannot,  without  some  specific  intimation,  be  regarded  as 
speaking  now  from  the  person  of  the  Father,  and  again  from  the 
person  of  the  Son  ;  and  where  he  does  not  speak  in  his  own  person, 
or  the  speaker  is  not  more  definitely  described,  as  at  ver.  16, 
there  it  can  only  be  God  in  Christ. 

Ver.  14.  Blessed  are  they  that  do  his  commandments,  that 
their  power  may  be  to  the  tree  of  life,  and  to  enter  by  the  gates 
into  the  city.  The  meaning  is,  blessed  therefore  are  they  ;  for 
the  benediction  rests  on  the  circumstance,  that  God  in  Christ  is 
the  Alpha  and  the  Omega.  Were  it  otherwise,  they  would  be 
the  most  miserable  of  men  (1  Cor.  xv.  19.)  To  keep  or  to  do  God's 
commandments,  or  his  will,  his  law,  is  a  mode  of  speech  peculiarly 
frequent  with  St  John  (ch,  xii.  17,  xiv.  12;  John  vii.  19,  iv.  34, 
vi.  38,  vii.  17,  ix.  31.)  Among  these  commands  faith  in  Jesus 
js  the  foremost  (comp.  at  ch  xiv.  12.)  A  similar  benediction 
pronounced  on  doing  is  found  in  John  xiii  17,  "  If  ye  know  these 
things,  happy  are  ye  if  ye  do  them."  The  his  shows  that  the 
angel  is  speaking  here  in  his  own  person.  Bengcl's  remark' 
"  His  is  ornately  put  for  mine  ;  his,  of  him  who  is  the  Alpha  and 
the  Omega,"  would  only  be  warrantable,  if  the  other  supposition 
were  not  so  natural. — In  the  words,  "  that  their  power  may  be," 
»tc.,  the  manner  in  which  the  blessedness  is  to  be  realized  is  more 
accurately  <lctermined  (coinj).  on  ch.  xiv.  13.)  Bcngel  :  "  When 
Adam  l)V(>ke  the  rommaiid  the  way  to  the  tree  of  life  was  barred  ; 
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but  they  who  do  the  commandments  shall  have  power  over  the 
tree  of  life." — No  other  entrance  can  be  found  into  the  new  Jeru- 
salem, but  through  the  gates.  Their  being  so  expressly  mentioned 
here,  therefore,  can  only  be  intended  to  add  rividness  to  the 
description.  He  who  travels  toward  a  city  in  the  first  instance 
directs  his  eye  to  the  gates  ;  and  the  glory  of  the  gates  here 
referred  to,  described  in  ch.  xxi.  21,  here  again  comes  especially 
into  view.     Allusion  is,  perhaps,  made  to  Ps.  cxxii.  1,  2. 

Ver.  15.  Witliout  are  dogs,  and  sorcerers,  andiuhoremongers, 
and  murderers,  and  idolaters,  and  all  wJio  love  and  do  a  lie. 
In  ch.  xxi.  8,  those  whose  part  is  to  be  in  the  lake  that  burns 
with  fire  and  brimstone,  form  four  pairs — the  four  being  the 
signature  of  the  earth — the  fearful  and  unbelieving,  the  abomin- 
able and  murderers,  whoremongers  and  sorcerers,  idolaters  and  all 
liars.  In  ch.  xxi.  27  the  enumeration  of  those,  who  are  excluded 
from  the  kingdom  of  God,  is  comprised  in  the  number  three. 
Here  the  excluded  are  seven,  and  the  seven  is  divided  by  the  four 
and  the  three  ;  as  quite  similarly  in  Isa,  i.  4  there  are  to  be  found 
seven  designations  of  sinful  and  corrupt  ways,  divided  into  four 
and  three. — Bengel :  "  The  series  is  headed  by  the  dogs,  that  is 
the  unholy  and  impure,  who  by  their  rough  behaviour  showthat  they 
are  quite  unlike  the  Lamb.  In  the  language  of  the  world  the 
rabble  are  called  by  way  of  contempt,  canaille,  that  is,  dog. 
They  who  familiarly  use  such  words  should  take  heed  that  they 
are  not  themselves  reckoned  to  be  such  by  Christ."  The  dog  is  in 
Scripture  "  the  symbol  of  the  disgustingly  impure,  the  shameless, 
those  who  are  altogether  deserving  of  contempt."  It  was  in  a 
manner  consecrated  to  this  use  by  the  Mosaic  law.  The  chief 
quality  that  here  comes  into  view  is  impurity  ;  comp.  Prov.  xxvi. 
11,  "as  a  dog  that  returns  to  his  vomit,"  2  Pet.  ii.  22;  Matt. 
vii.  6.  (Still  we  must  not  stand  simply  at  that.  The  base 
dog-like  spirit  (comp.  Phil.  iii.  2)  manifests  itself  also  in  another 
manner;  for  example,  in  wrath  and  biting  (comp.  Ps  xxii.  16  ; 
Matt.  vii.  6.)  That  the  latter  is  here  also  taken  into  account, 
appears  to  be  indicated  by  the  juxtaposition  of  sorcerers  with 
dogs,  who,  according  to  the  parallel  passages,  are  brought  here 
into  notice  as  persons  who  seek  to  hurt  their  neighbour  secretly. 
Otherwise,  we  might  seek  the  point  of  comparison  in  the  dis- 
gusting character  of  their  dispositions.     Several  have  wished  to 
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understand  by  the  dogs  "  the  effeminate,  and  abusers  of  themselves 
with  mankind,"  of  1  Cor.  vi,  9.  But  however  certainly  these 
occupy  one  of  the  first  places  among  the  dogs,  we  still  cannot 
think  of  their  being  specially  and  exclusively  meant.  They  would 
require  to  have  been  more  specifically  described.  In  Deut.  xxiii, 
18  also,  to  which  reference  is  sometimes  made,  the  dog  by  itself 
is  only  a  designation  of  base  and  disgusting  filthiness ;  it  is  the 
genus  for  the  species  of  abominations  mentioned  in  ver.  17. 
It  is  this  latter  verse  alone  that  supplies  the  more  definite 
meaning. —  Whoremongers  are  here  associated  with  murderers  as 
adulterers  are  in  the  law  of  Moses.  In  ch.  xxi.  8  whorcmongery 
is  considered  under  the  aspect  of  an  injury  done  to  a  neighbour. 
Bengel  :  "  Whoremongery  is  now  almost  less  thought  of  in 
Christendom  than  it  was  among  the  heathen ;  but  here  whore- 
mongers stand  between  sorcerers  and  murderers  ;  so  that  they 
may  easily  understand  what  their  recompense  shall  be." — Idola- 
ters here  also  are  the  kind,  liars  the  species — com  p.  at  ch.  xxii.  8. 
The  doing  a  lie  stands  opposed  to  doing  the  truth  in  John  iii. 
21. — Bossuet,  "  I  am  not  sure  if  any  portion  of  Scripture  can 
be  found  in  which  terrors  and  consolations  are  better  inter- 
mingled together,  than  they  are  in  these  last  chapters.  There 
is  everything  to  attract  in  this  most  blessed  city  ;  all  in  it  is 
rich  and  glorious  ;  but  every  thing  also  is  fitted  to  inspire  one 
with  dread  ;  for  we  perceive  still  more  there  of  purity  than  of 
grandeur." 

Ver.  16.  /  Jesus  have  sent  my  angel  to  testify  these  things  to 
you  upon^  the  churches.  I  am  the  root  and  the  race  of  David, 
the  bright  morning-star.  Behind  John,  the  poor  instrument, 
stands  a  greater  than  he,  whose  shoes  he  is  not  worthy  to  loose. 
The  subject-matter  of  the  book  ascends  through  the  medium  of 
the  angel  to  Jesus.  Whosoever  apprehends  his  glory  (I  am  the 
root,  &c.),  cannot  doubt  the  truth  of  its  contents  ;  he  will  expect 
with  firm  confidence  the  fulfilment  of  its  promises.  The  these 
things  refer  to  the  whole  contents  of  the  book.  To  you,  my 
servants,  who  are  rei)resented  by  John,  the  prophets  (comp.  on 
ch.  xxii.  G,  D,  i.  1.)  To  testify,  not  that  he,  but  that  I  may 
testify,  comp.  i.  2.     Upon  the  churches  (the  en-i  as  in  ch.  x.  11  ; 

I  The  iwl  wttH  n  source  of  pprpltxity  to  those  who  did  not  rightly  underetRnd  the 
nu'v.     They  lu-iice  fillier  dropt  it  out,  or  substiliiied  i»  in  its  plnce. 
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John  xii.  16),  the  churches  being  regarded  as  the  object  of  the 
testimony.  The  whole  book  is  occupied  with  the  future  affairs 
of  the  church.  The  churches  are  the  Christian  churches  generally, 
not  merely  the  seven  of  Asia  ;  for  to  these  only  the  seven  epistles 
specially  belonged  (comp,  i.  p.  57.)  Even  in  these  epistles  the 
promises  do  not  respect  alone  the  seven  churches,  but  the  churches 
generally.  The  book  closes  in  ver.  21  with  the  words,  "  The 
grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with  all  saints.'' — The  root 
of  David,  as  in  ch.  v.  5,  is  the  product  of  the  root,  the  sprout 
from  the  root,  that  in  which  the  family  of  David,  that  had  sunk 
into  the  lowest  depression,  again  bloomed  forth.  Because  Jesus 
is  the  root,  he  is  also  the  race  of  David.  In  him  alone  is  the 
race  preserved  ;  while  otherwise  it  would  have  vanished  without 
a  trace.  The  race  of  David  is  more  than  his  offspring  ;  it 
indicates  that  the  race  of  David  should,  save  for  Christ,  have 
ceased  to  exist.  The  race  of  David  is  here  brought  into  view 
in  respect  to  the  unconquerable  strength  and  everlasting  dominion 
promised  it  by  God,  (comp.  Luke  i.  32,  33.)  What  he  testifies, 
in  whom  the  glorious  race  of  David  culminates,  will  assuredly 
go  into  fulfilment. — Jesus  is  called  the  bright  morning -star  in 
allusion  to  Isa.  xiv.  12,  on  account  of  his  glorious  dominion  ;  comp. 
on  ch.  ii.  28.  The  practical  result  of  the  verse  is  this  :  You 
must,  therefore,  firmly  believe  what  in  this  book  is  said  of  my 
coming,  of  the  water  of  life,  etc.  For,  the  saying,  "  whatever  he 
has  promised,  he  holds  sacred,"  stands  good  with  respect  to  me  ; 
I  shall  not  feed  my  people  with  empty  hopes. 

Ver.  17.  And  the  Spirit  and  the  bride  say,  Come  !  And  he  that 
hears,  let  him  say,  Come  !  And  hethat  is  athirst  let  him  come;  he 
that  wills,  let  him  take  the  water  of  life  freely.  What  the  book 
contains  of  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  etc.  is  certain,  ver.  16.  And, 
therefore,  the  joyful  echo  of  the  Spirit  responds  here  to  the  word  of 
Christ:  Come!  And  this,  again,  is  immediately  followed  bythecall 
of  the  Spirit  to  every  one,  who  hears  the  come,  to  accord  with  it,  and 
by  the  invitation  to  the  thirsty  to  participate  in  the  enjoyment  of 
the  promised  salvation. — The  Spirit  is  not  the  Spirit  that  dwellsin 
all  believers  (Eom.  viii.  26),  but  the  Spirit  of  prophecy  (ch.  xix. 
10),  the  Spirit  of  the  prophets  (ch.  xxii.  6),  in  which  John  was 
on  the  Lord's  day  (ch.  i.  10,  iv.  2),  which  also  speaks  through 
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John  in  cli.  xiv.  13,  and  which  utters  the  promises  in  the  seven 
ejHstles.  The  bride,  i.e.  the  cluircli  (coiup.  xix.  7,  xxi.  2,  9), 
stands  related  here  to  the  church,  as  elsewhere  the  saints  to  the 
prophets — coinp.  at  ch.  xviii.  20,  "  The  saints  are  the  genus,  the 
apostles  and  prophets,  who  are  personally  identical,  are  the  most 
distinguished  species  of  these,"  ch.  xi.  18,  xvi.  6,  xvii.  6,  xviii. 
24.  There  is  no  change  of  person  here  as  to  the  Come  uttered 
by  the  Spirit,  and  the  Come  uttered  by  the  bride,  but  the  Spirit 
himself,  and  John  his  organ,  proclaims  the  Come  as  the  bride's 
representative.  This  Come  uttered  by  the  organ  of  the  church  in 
her  name  is  a  fact — she  speaks — and  on  it  follows  the  call  to  all 
the  members  of  the  church,  to  accord  with  this  Come. — He  that 
hears — not  generally  the  words  of  the  prophecy  of  this  book,  by 
comparing  ver.18  and  i.  3,  for  had  this  been  the  thing  to  be  heard,  it 
would  have  required  to  be  more  specially  described — but  the  Come 
of  the  Spirit  and  the  bride.  Bengel:  "He  that  has  so  much  joy  as  to 
be  able  to  say.  Come,  let  him  say  it.  And  he  that  still  cannot,  let 
him  learn  to  do  so.  The  power  of  the  whole  gospel  concentrates 
itself  in  this,  that  one  should  be  able  to  respond  to  this  Come,  and 
repeat  itfrom  the  heart."  On  the  words,  ''And  hethatisathirst  let 
liim  come,"  couip.  John  vii/  37,  ''If  any  one  thirsts,  let  him  come 
to  me  and  drink,"  and  the  remarks  made  at  ch.  xxi.  6.  If  the 
contents  of  tiiis  book  really  belong  to  the  true  and  faitldul  witness, 
the  thristy  need  but  to  come  ;  such  simply  as  have  the  will,  may 
receive  the  water  of  life.     For  now  all  is  ready. 

Ver.  18.  /  testify  to  every  one,  who  hears  the  ivords  of  the 
jo'ophecy  of  this  book.  If  any  one  adds  thereto.  Clod  will  add  to 
him  the  plagues  ivhich  are  written  in  this  book.  Ver.  19.  And  if 
any  one  take  away  from  the  words  of  the  book  of  this  prophecy, 
(Jod  will  take  away  his  part  from  the  tree  of  life,  and  from  the 
holy  city,  which  are  written  in  this  book. — The  natural  man 
must,  as  in  Scripture  generally,  so  especially  in  the  Revelation, 
not  tind  much  that  he  would  find,  and,  again,  find  much  that  he 
would  not.  'J'his  sim}»ly  arises  from  its  being  a  testimony  of  the 
Spirit  of  God.  Hence  comes  the  disposition  to  make  additions 
and  omissions.  Such  adders  and  oinittcrs  are  here  meant,  as  those 
who  said,  "  Wluie  is  the  promise  of  his  coming  ("  (2  Pet.  iii.  4)  ; 
or,  '•  lift  him  make  speed  and  hasten  his  work,  that  we  may  see  it" 
flsa.  V.  19);  or  tlToso  who  maintained,  that   it  w;i.s  unprofitable 
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to  remain  faithful  unto  death  (ch.  ii.  10),  or,  that  people  should 
freely  eat  of  things  sacrificed  to  idols,  and  commit  fornication 
(ch.  ii.  10.)  That  such  additions  and  omissions  are  here  referred 
to,  as  belong  to  the  proper  kernel  of  the  book,  such  as  would 
substitute  for  the  narrovj  way  presented  in  it  a  broad  one,  or 
would  in  some  respect  extinguish  the  light  of  hope,  that  shines 
in  it  for  Christians,  as  was  done  by  Hymeneus  and  Philetus,  who 
said  that  the  resurrection  was  past  already  (2  Tim.  ii.  17)  ;  this 
will  not  be  for  a  moment  doubted  by  any  one,  who  has  discerned 
the  spirit  of  this  book.  It  is  also  confirmed  by  the  parallel 
passages  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  said  in  Deut.  iv.  2,  "  Ye  shall 
not  add  unto  the  word  which  I  command  you,  neither  shall  ye 
diminish  ought  from  it,  that  ye  may  keep  the  commandments  of 
the  Lord  your  God,  which  I  command  you  ;"  and  an  example  is 
given  in  ver.  16 — 19,  where  they  are  warned  against  a  seduction 
to  the  worship  of  images  and  the  host  of  heaven.  Deut.  xii.  32, 
"  Whatsoever  thing  I  command  you,  observe  to  do  it ;  thou  shalt 
not  add  thereto  nor  diminish  from  it,"  stands  connected  with  a 
warning  against  total  apostacy,  against  a  participation  in  the 
idolatry  of  the  Canaanites,  and  mixing  it  up  with  the  service  of 
Jehovah.  In  Prov.  xxx.  5,  6,  "  Every  word  of  God  is  purified, 
he  is  a  shield  to  those  who  trust  in  him.  (But)  add  not  thou  to 
his  words,  lest  he  reprove  thee,  and  thou  be  found  a  liar,"  such  addi- 
tions to  the  promises  of  God  (for  these  are  more  especially  referred 
to)  are  meant,  as  when,  after  the  manner  of  Satan  in  Matth.  iv.  6, 
the  protection,  which  God  has  promised  to  his  people,  so  long  as 
they  walk  in  Ms  way,  is  applied  to  those,  who  would  strike  out  a 
way  of  their  own — additions,  therefore,  which  are  based  on  a  moral 
perversion.  That  there  were  persons  in  the  Christian  church  disposed 
to  make  additions  and  omissions  of  the  kind  referred  to,  even  at 
the  time  when  the  Revelation  was  seen,  is  abundantly  clear  from 
the  seven  epistles.  Balaam  and  Jezebel  had  then  revived  again. 
The  smuggling  of  heathenism  into  the  church  of  God  was  pressed 
with  great  zeal,  and  in  part  also  with  prosperous  success  (see  at 
ch.  ii.  6.)  In  times  of  persecution  and  oppression,  such  as  that 
in  which  the  Apocalypse  was  written,  there  is  a  peculiar  temp- 
tation to  such  additions  and  omissions.  Whoever  surrendered 
himself  unconditionally  to  the  truths  set  forth  in  this  book,  pnt 
himself  in  direct  opposition  to  heathenism,  and  drew  upon  himself 
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its  persecuting  violence.  And  any  one  that  wanted  the  spirit 
of  martyrdom,  must  add  or  take  away.  There  was  therefore 
sufficient  reason  for  such  an  earnest  threatening  as  is  here  uttered. 
The  fear  of  man  which  always  evokes  the  latitudinarian  spirit, 
could  only  be  expelled  by  the  fear  of  God.  Even  still  the 
dominion  of  the  world  carries  along  with  it  a  powerful  incentive  to 
the  adding  and  taking  away.  One  plies  every  effort  to  take  off 
the  edge  from  the  word  of  God,  and  to  strike  a  shameful  agree- 
ment with  the  world.  Proofs  enough  of  this  are  not  wanting 
unfortunately  even  in  the  province  of  "a  theology  of  faith." 
Nor  would  the  opposition  that  is  raised  against  tlie  composition 
of  the  Apocalypse  by  St  John  have  been  so  resolute,  if  a  horror 
had  not  been  felt  for  the  solemn  earnest  that  appears  in  its 
witness-bearing,  and  had  it  not  been  perceived,  that  to  yield 
one's  self  unconditionally  to  it  requires  one  to  break  uncondi- 
tionally with  the  world.  The  offence  which  Luther  took  at  these 
words,  and  expressed  in  his  preface  to  the  E-evelatiou,  proceeded 
only  from  a  misunderstanding  of  the  proper  import.  When  they 
are  correctly  understood,  none  can  take  offence  at  them  but  those 
who  regard  the  title,  llevelation  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  a  mere 
assumption.  The  idea  contained  in  them  is  simply  this :  As 
men  deal  with  the  word  of  God,  so  does  God  deal  with  them,  and 
justly  so,  ch.  iii.  10.  Quite  similar  is  Gal.  i.  8,  9,  which  passage 
may  serve  as  a  commentary.  It  is  not  accidental,  that  the  warning 
occurs  toward  the  close  of  the  Jirst,  and  toward  the  close  of 
the  last  book  of  tlie  canon,  mIiosc  author  clearly  perceived  that  it 
was  given  him  to  shut  up  the  canon  ;  as  little  as  it  is  accidental 
that  paradise  meets  us  at  the  beginning  of  Scripture,  and 
at  the  end  the  new  Jerusalem.  The  warning  uttered  in  the 
first  and  the  last  book  substantially  applies  to  all,  that  lies 
between  the  two.  —  In  the  word,  "  God  will  add,"  the  divine 
recompense  is  brought  clearly  to  view  by  the  similarity  of  the 
expression  :  "  lie  that  adds,  shall  have  i>lagucs  added  to  him, 
he  that  takes  away,  from  him  shall  blessings  be  taken  away." 
The  two  go  inseparably  togrthcr — on  the  one  side  the  experience 
of  the  j)lagues  and  the  loss  of  salvation,  and  on  the  other, 
deliverance  from  the  plagues  and  the  inheritance  of  salvation. 
The  plagues,  which  are  written  in  this  book,  are  such  as  were 
to  befal   the  ungodly  world;   and  lie  who  is  to  have  these  laid 
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on  him  as  a  burden,  must  have  previously  made  himself  charge- 
able with  the  world's  guilt.  By  his  profane  rashness  in  adding, 
the  offspring  of  his  carnal  state  of  mind,  he  shews  that  he  has 
belonged  to  the  world,  and  not  to  the  church  ;  and  hence  must 
be  at  last  condemned  with  the  world,  and  not  preserved  with  the 
church.  —  By  the  word  part  the  destiny  and  inheritance  are 
denoted  (comp.  John  xiii.  8.)  This  was  hitherto  beside  the  tree 
of  life,  and  in  the  holy  city.  But  now  it  shall  be  taken  away 
from  both,  and  he  receives  instead  his  part  in  the  lake  of  fire, 
which  burns  with  fire  and  brimstone  (ch.  xxi.  8.)  In  regard  to 
the  tree  of  life  and  the  holy  city,  Bengel  remarks :  "  These  two 
are  mentioned  also  at  ver.  14,  and  in  these  two  stands  the  sum  of 
the  blessedness  written  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  close  of  the 
book,  ch.  ii.  7,  iii.  12,  xxi.  2,  xxii.  2."  The  words,  "  who  are 
written  in  this  book,"  refer  to  the  tree  of  life  and  the  holy  city, 
as  also  the  plagues  standing  over  against  them  are  described  as 
being  written  in  this  book. 

In  ver.  20  we  have  the  parting  words  of  Jesus  and  John.  In 
ver.  21  the  latter  dismisses  his  hearers. 

Ver.  20.  He  tvho  testifies  these  things  says:  Yea,  I  come 
quichly.  Amen,  come  Lord  Jesus.  He  who  testifies  these  things 
is  Christ  (comp.  at  ch.  i.  2,  5.)  The  "Amen,  come  Lord  Jesus," 
is  spoken  by  the  Spirit  through  Jesus,  or  by  John  in  the  Spirit. 
The  "I  come  quickly,"  is  the  sum  of  the  prophetic  announce- 
ments of  the  book.  That  the  church  with  full  confidence  may  say 
the  Amen,  come  Lord  Jesus,  is  the  great  practical  design  of  this 
book.  Where  this  design  is  accomplished,  there  all  tribulation, 
anxiety,  and  pain  are  overcome,  and  there  fidelity  shall  be  found 
to  be  invincible.  Bengel,  "  The  expression  these  things  refers  to 
the  whole  book,  vers.  6,  18  ;  John  xxi.  24,  '  This  is  the  disciple 
who  testifies  of  these  things.''  " 

Ver.  21.  The  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  he  with  all  saints. 
The  variations  in  the  text  have  arisen  from  a  comparison  of  the 
forms  of  salutation  used  by  Paul  at  the  close  of  his  epistles ; 
which  was  the  more  natural,  as  John  himself  undoubtedly  had 
respect  to  these  Pauline  salutations  (comp.  at  ch.  i.  4.)  The 
reading  followed  by  Luther :  "  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
be  with  you  all,"  agrees  literally  with  the  conclusion  of  the  epistle 
to  the  Romans.    The  "  with  all,"  which  Tischendorf  has  admitted 
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into  the  text,  suits  as  little  as  the  "  with  you  all."  The  circle 
of  readers  was  not  definitely  enough  marked  by  it.  It  must  at 
the  close  be  once  more  distinctly  expressed,  that  the  book  is  the 
property  of  the  whole  Christian  church  on  earth,  that  all  who 
belong  to  the  number  of  saints  are  warranted  and  bound  to  seek 
in  it  their  edification,  and  must  give  an  account  how  they  have 
used  the  means  of  salvation  it  provided.  When  it  shall  be  said, 
Give  an  account  of  thy  stewardship,  the  word  here  "  with  all 
saints"  will  also  come  to  be  mentioned. 


(379) 
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The  starting-point  of  the  book  is  given  in  ch.  i.  9.  St  John, 
who  is  on  the  isle  of  Patmos  for  the  Word  of  God  and  the  testimony 
of  Jesus  Christ,  writes  to  his  companions  in  tribulation. 

The  great  burden  of  the  contents  stands  in  a  close  and  manifest 
reference  to  this  occasion ;  nay,  a  careful  examination  shews  that 
this  reference  is  never  wanting  ;  that  every  thing  in  the  book 
is  adapted  to  serve  as  the  means  of  consolation  and  support  to  the 
church  in  the  conflict  which  she  has  to  wage  with  heathenism  and 
its  invisible  head. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  very  important  reasons  for 
holding  that  the  Apocalypse  was  intended  to  disclose  the  future 
generally,  and  not  merely  under  one  particular  aspect ;  that  the 
older  view,  which  held  it  to  be  a  prophetical  history  of  the  church 
in  its  chief  epochs  even  to  the  consummation,  has  truth  at  bottom, 
and  only  erred  in  not  distinguishing  between  the  general  and 
the  special  parts  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  in  forcing  its  historical 
interpretations  on  the  two  groups  of  the  seven  seals  and  the  seven 
trumpets.  It  erred,  further,  in  determining  the  chief  epochs  by 
its  own  conceptions  of  things,  and  interpreting  the  Apocalypse 
from  its  own  historical  position,  instead  of  going  with  true  resig- 
nation to  obtain  from  the  book  itself  the  rules  that  should  be 
followed. 

The  E.evelation  is  the  book  by  which  the  Lord  verified  his 
promise  in  John  xvi.  13,  that  he  would  make  known  the  future 
to  his  disciples.  It  is  the  prophecy  of  the  New  Testament. 
We  have  no  other  prophetical  book  in  the  canon.  According 
to  ch.  i.  1,  it  is  intended  to  shew  generally  what  should  come 
to  pass.  Its  object,  according  to  ch.  i.  7,  is  the  whole  coming  of 
the  Lord  with  clouds,  his  judicial  agency  in  its  continued  exercise 
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through  a  series  of  centuries.  It  stretches  in  uninterrupted 
progress  from  the  time  of  the  Seer  to  the  new  Jerusalem.  Nor 
does  it  merely  direct  the  eye  on  the  external  fortunes,  bat  also 
on  the  internal  condition  of  the  church. 

The  bond  of  union  between  the  two  objects  is  this,  that  from 
the  time  of  the  apostle  till  the  end  of  the  world  the  conflict  with 
heathenism  is  of  the  most  decided  moment  for  the  church  ;  from 
thence  have  come  both  its  heaviest  outward  defeats,  and  its  most 
severe  inward  temptations ;  in  connection  with  that  also  have  its 
most  glorious  victories  been  won. 

It  confirms  the  soundness  of  this  solution,  that  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse heathenism  is  expressly  represented  as  the  proper  organ 
and  the  chief  instrument  of  Satan.  According  to  ch.  xii.  3,  Satan 
bears  seven  heads  and  ten  horns  in  reflection  of  his  visible  image 
and  deputy  on  earth,  the  beast,  the  heathen  worldly  power. 
With  the  overthrow  of  heathenism  also  was  Satan's  power  first 
broken,  and  during  the  thousand  years  at  last  completely  van- 
quished. 

If  this  is  the  proper  mode  of  contemplating  the  "  Revelation  of 
Jesus  Christ,"  many  will  certainly  need  to  reform  their  views 
respecting  it  ;  but  in  the  present  times  the  necessity  for  this 
presses  on  them  from  another  point  of  view. 

As  the  right  determination  of  the  thousand  years'  reign  opposes 
the  exaggerated  representations  set  forth  in  the  controversies 
between  Catholics  and  Protestants,  so  also  does  the  circumstance, 
which  goes  hand  in  hand  with  it,  that  the  Revelation  knows 
nothing  of  this  contrast.  That  it  is,  most  certainly,  a  matter  of 
great  moment,  is  not  thereby  disproved  ;  but  it  cannot  be  the 
properly  capital  point.  Experience  also  accords  with  this.  How 
did  the  Reformers  find  the  church,  and  how  have  we  found  it  after 
it  has  been  inundated  with  Rationalism"?  The  conflict  with 
unbelief  deadens,  the  conflict  with  Catholicism  refreshes.  An 
impartial  historical  survey  presents  the  result,  that  both  churches 
arc  necessary  to  each  other. 

But  it  is  of  importance  to  discern  more  closely  wherein  the 
Revelation  places  the  nature  of  heathenism.  Da  Wctte  is  of 
opinion,  p.  7,  "  that  the  writer  regarded  as  the  capital  enemy  of 
the  Christian  church  the  worsliip  of  idols,  which  was  supported 
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by  the  Roman  monarchy,  and  maintained  in  force  by  the  arts  of 
priests  and  of  conjurors."  Were  it  so,  the  author  must  have 
judged  very  superficially  of  his  own  times  ;  for  it  is  perfectly 
certain,  that  when  the  Apocalypse  was  composed,  what  is  com- 
monly called  idolatry  did  not  form  the  substance  of  heathenism  ; 
so  that,  if  the  author  had  conceived  it  to  be  so,  he  must  have 
judged  erringly  respecting  the  future.  In  ch.  ix.  20,  idolatry  is, 
indeed,  taken  notice  of,  but  it  occupies  throughout  only  a  subor- 
dinate position.  Wherein  the  author  places  the  really  essential 
element  of  heathenism,  is  manifest  alone  from  the  name  of  Beast, 
which  indicates  a  want  of  the  living  breath  of  God,  the  spiritual 
nature — betokens  what  is  low  and  fleshly  (comp.  at  ch.  xiii.  1.) 
In  close  union  with  this  fleshliness  goes  the  determined  character 
of  its  hatred  toward  God,  the  open  and  uncompromising  nature 
of  its  contrariety  to  Christ  and  his  church  (comp.  at  ch.  xx.  2),  the 
impiety,  which  breaks  forth  in  the  utterance  of  great  things  and 
blasphemies  (ch.  xiii.  5),  and  exclaims.  Who  is  like  the  beast? 
and  who  can  make  war  with  him  ? — words  and  utterances,  in  which 
the  beast,  not  for  his  idols,  which  even  in  the  times  of  their 
unbroken  dominion  were  still  always  the  mere  fabrication  of  their 
worshippers,  but  for  himself  claims  the  highest  dignity  and 
greatness. 

The  prophetic  foresight  of  the  Apocalypse  stretches  far  beyond 
the  period  of  its  composition.  It  depicts  in  sharp  outlines  a 
series  of  situations  similar  to  those  then  existing,  and  extending 
even  to  the  final  consummation.  This  also  implies,  that  the 
author  only  primarily,  but  not  exclusively  kept  in  view  the 
readers  and  hearers  of  his  own  day.  With  the  clear  appre- 
hension of  the  future  there  is  closely  bound  up  a  fellow-feeling  in 
respect  to  it  to  the  church  of  all  times.  He,  who  has  had  laid 
open  to  his  view  the  distresses  and  sorrows  of  the  future,  must 
also  be  conscious  of  an  earnest  desire  to  provide  for  them  advice 
and  consolation.  Had  he  looked  merely  to  the  first  readers,  he 
would  never  have  thought  of  going  so  much  into  detail  in  announc- 
ing the  future,  or  of  communicating  so  much,  which  could  only  be 
fully  understood  after  the  fulfilment  had  taken  place.  The  deep 
conviction,  also,  he  had  respecting  the  high  importance  of  the  book, 
and  which  he  has  expressed  in  the  book  itself,  shews,  that  it 
could  not  have  been  intended   merely  for  his  own  times.     It  is 
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the  Revelation  of  Jesus  Christ,  whicli  God  gave  liim  (ch.  i.  1.) 
The  position,  which  every  individual  takes  up  in  regard  to  its 
subject-matter,  determines  his  salvation  or  perdition  (ch,  xxii.  19.) 
Inspiration  in  the  full  sense  excludes  all  limitation  in  respect 
to  time  and  place. 

That  the  aim  of  the  book  is  a  thoroughly  practical  one,  is 
indicated  even  in  the  introduction.  Ch.  i.  3  pronounces  him 
blessed,  who  reads  and  who  hears  the  words  of  the  prophecy,  and 
who  keeps  those  things  that  are  written  in  it.  According 
to  ch.  xiii.  9,  10,  xiv.  12,  "  Here  is  the  patience  of  the  saints, 
who  keep  the  commandments  of  God  and  the  faith  of  Jesus,"  it 
was  designed  to  strengthen  believers  in  patience,  and  consequently 
in  maintaining  faith  toward  Christ  and  obedience  to  God's  com- 
mandments ;  "  the  fearful  and  the  unbelieving"  (ch.  xxi.  8;,  who 
had  made  shipwreck  of  patience  and  faith,  being  incapable  of 
coming  again  to  the  possession  of  true  zeal. 

In  the  Gospel  of  John  it  is  said,  ch.  xx.  31,  at  the  close  of 
the  main  part  of  the  narrative,  "  But  these  things  are  written, 
that  ye  might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God, 
and  that  believing,  ye  might  have  life  through  his  name."  As, 
therefore,  the  aim  of  the  Gospel  is  to  lead  to  faith  and  thereby 
to  patience,  so  the  aim  of  the  Apocalypse  is  to  meet  the  dangers, 
which  threaten  faith  and  consequently  the  life  of  the  soul.  It 
sends  forth  the  injunction  to  overcome  (ch.  xxi.  7.) 

Tlie  means,  which  the  Apocalypse  puts  in  motion  with  a  view 
to  the  accomplishment  of  this  aim,  the  springs  of  strength  and 
consolation  which  it  opens  up,  are  manifold.  With  the  clearness 
of  intuition,  with  a  power,  aconfldencc,  and  a  fulness  that  at  once 
overmasters  and  fills  the  mind  and  fancy,  it  represents  how  God 
avenges  his  people  on  a  persecuting  world,  how  he  conducts  them 
through  all  persecutions,  so  that  their  faith  does  not  expire,  their 
fidelity  remains  unmoved  (ch.  xiv.  1 — 5)  ;  how  he  stretches  over 
them  his  i)rotecting  hand  amid  the  judgments  which  he  causes 
to  alight  on  the  world  (ch.  vii.  1 — 8) ;  how  he  receives  them  up  to 
his  heavenly  glory  (ch.  vii.  9 — 17)  ;  how  he  brings  his  church 
to  a  provisional  ascendancy  upon  earth  (the  thousand  years' 
reign)  ;  how,  finally,  he  erects  the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth, 
and  causes  the  new  Jcrus.alom  to  come  down  out  of  heaven  upon 
earth.      IJcsidos,  it   coujdcs  with  thi.s  an  alfrcting  description  of 
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the  dangers  and  punishments  which  await  apostacy  and  unbelief, 
and  points  to  the  dreadful  lake  which  burns  with  fire  and 
brimstone. 

It  needs  scarcely  be  remarked,  that  the  practical  aim  of  the 
book  in  no  way  prejudices  its  strictly  prophetical  character.  It 
is  this  very  character  which  fits  it  for  consoling  and  animating 
the  minds  of  believers  in  the  most  eSectual  manner,  since  the 
author  had  the  seal  of  the  future  broken  for  him. 

We  shall  now  give  a  brief  recapitulation  of  the  contents  of  the 
book. 

The  introduction  in  ch.  i.  1 — 3  points  to  the  high  importance 
of  the  book,  in  which  St  John,  the  tried  and  faithful  servant  of 
God,  only  acts  as  the  servant  and  organ  of  God  and  Jesus  Christ. 
It  also  gives  an  indication  of  the  subject  of  the  book,  which  was 
to  shew  what  must  shortly  come  to  pass.  It  is  to  be  the  book  of 
the  future  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  And  in  pronouncing  those 
blessed  who  read  and  hear  what  is  written  in  it,  its  practical 
character  is  made  known,  as  being  throughout  intended  to  promote 
what  concerns  the  divine  life. 

The  introduction  is  followed  by  what  constitutes  the  main  body 
of  the  book,  consisting  of  seven  groups,  the  seven  divided  by  three 
and  four — three  preparatory  groups,  and  four  which  are  designed 
to  shew  in  detail  what  is  to  come  to  pass. 

The  division  of  the  groups  has  been  sufficiently  justified  already. 
Here  we  shall  merely  say  farther,  that  the  opposite  view,  according 
even  to  the  admission  of  its  own  supporters,  is  destitute  of  all 
analogy.  Thus  De  Wette  says,  "  The  Apocalypse  is  the  only 
prophetical  book  which  is  executed  on  the  plan  of  a  progressive 
and  continually  expanding  whole.  The  book  of  Daniel,  too,  has 
a  plan,  and  forms  a  whole  ;  but  it  is  so  constructed,  that  one 
and  the  same  thing  returns  again  in  different  ways,  and  presents 
itself  more  and  more  distinctly  to  the  eye  of  the  reader."  It  is 
much  the  same  also  with  the  emblematical  portion  of  Zechariah 
(ch.  i.  7,  vi.  15),  which,  after  Daniel,  is  most  closely  related  to 
the  Apocalypse.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  independent  visions, 
which  were  all  communicated  in  one  night,  and  by  supplementing 
one  another  form  together  a  complete  image  of  the  future  fortunes 
of  the  people  of  God. 

The  first  group  is  that  of  the  seven  epistles,  ch.  i.  4 — iii.  22. 
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It  unfolds  the  practical  obligations  that  grow  out  of  the  near 
approach  of  the  Lord,  which  it  is  the  business  of  the  following 
groups  to  place  distinctly  in  view ;  as  if  in  anticipation  of  the 
question,  "  How  shall  I  receive,  and  how  shall  I  meet  thee  1" 
We  have  merely  exemplified  in  the  case  of  the  seven  churches  of 
Asia  what  is  substantially  said  for  the  benefit  of  the  church  in  all 
ages.  The  group  falls  into  three  parts.  First,  the  introduction, 
which  after  the  saluation  in  ch.  i.  4 — 6,  delivers  two  pregnant 
consolatory  declarations,  ver.  7,  8.  Then,  in  ver.  9 — 20,  follows 
the  account  of  Christ's  appearance,  in  which  John,  after  indicating 
the  historical  starting-point  (ver.  9),  receives  the  churge  to 
write  to  the  seven  churches.  The  third  part  is  made  up  of  the 
seven  epistles  themselves.  The  substance  of  the  communications 
contained  in  them  was  already  prepared  by  the  appearance  of 
the  Lord,  which  bears  a  double  character — one  threatening  and 
another  consolatory — so  that  the  epistles  only  form  a  commentary 
on  the  appearance. 

Next  come  two  groups,  the  theme  of  which  was  unfolded  in 
ch.  viii.  3 — 5  thus  :  God  will  hear  the  fervent  prayers  of  his 
struggling  and  suflfering  church,  and  cause  his  judgments  to  alight 
on  the  world.  All  here  possesses  a  general,  preparatory  charac- 
ter. The  ungodly  world,  i\iQ  earth  lifting  itself  up  in  rebellion 
against  heaven,  appears  as  the  object  of  the  divino  judgments. 
No  trace  is  to  be  found  of  Rome  or  of  any  other  particular  worldly 
power.  The  judgments  themselves  are  destitute  of  every  indivi- 
dual mark.  They  are  such  as  continually  return  in  the  course  of 
history,  as  often  as  earth  lifts  itself  uj)  against  its  Creator.  The 
necessity  for  these  general  groups  is  grounded  in  the  circumstance, 
that  John  docs  not  prophecy  for  the  present  alone,  but  for  the 
wants  of  the  church  in  all  ages.  From  the  special  part  m'c  see, 
that  the  resistance  of  the  world  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  which 
formed  the  immediate  occasion  of  the  Revelation  being  given, 
was  not  to  bo  the  last.  The  Roman  opposition  was  to  I>e  followed 
by  that  of  the  ten  kings.  And  still  further  on,  after  Christ's 
thousand  years'  roign,  there  was  to  arise  the  great  conflict  of  Gog 
and  Magog.  Each  of  these  three  great  divisions  of  oppo.sing  forces 
falls  ag.ain  into  a  series  of  particular  acts.  The  manifestations  of 
God's  penal  justice,  which  each  time  tread  closely  on  the  assault 
of  the  adversary,  must  have  much  in  common;  and  this  common 
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ground  is  represented  in  our  two  groups — the  specific  cliaracter  of 
which  is  to  be  kept  apart  from  all  that  is  individual — before  the 
particular  kinds  of  opposition,  in  their  separate  characteristics, 
and  God's  judicial  operations  in  regard  to  them,  come  to  be  spoken 
of.  It  is  of  vast  importance  for  a  right  explanation  of  these  two 
groups,  and  for  an  edifying  application  of  them,  that  we  should 
have  a  clear  and  distinct  perception  of  this  their  general  and 
preparatory  character. 

First,  we  have  the  group  of  the  seven  seals  in  ch.  iv.  1 — viii.  1. 
The  arrangement  is  this  :  The  holy  assembly  sitting  in  judgment 
in  ch,  iv.,  the  giving  up  of  the  book  with  seven  seals  to  Christ  in 
ch.  v.,  the  opening  of  the  seals  of  the  book,  and  the  making 
manifest  of  the  judgments  therein  contained  in  ch.  vi.  and  ch. 
viii.  1.  Intermediately,  in  ch.  vii.  there  is  an  episode,  shewing 
how  God  preserves  his  people  in  the  midst  of  the  judicial  visita- 
tions, and  how  he  helps  them  to  attain  to  his  heavenly  kingdom. 

In  what  forms  the  main  burden  of  the  group — ch.  vi.,  and 
viii.  1 — the  church,  harassed  by  the  persecutions  of  the  world, 
has  the  image  of  her  heavenly  king  placed  before  her  eyes,  as 
he  visits  the  persecuting  world  with  bloodshed,  scarcity,  famine, 
pestilence  ;  as  he  brings  upon  it  the  most  alarming  circumstances, 
makes  all  forebode  the  entire  destruction  of  everything  that 
concerns  it,  and  at  last  (ch.  viii.  1)  subjects  it  to  the  annihilating 
stroke  of  ruin. 

Then  follows  the  group  of  the  seven  trumpets,  ch.  viii.  2 — 
xi.  19.  The  section  ch.  viii.  3 — 5  stands  by  itself  as  a  prelude, 
indicating  the  point  of  view  out  of  which  this  group,  as  also  the 
preceding  one,  with  which  it  is  united  into  a  pair,  ought  to  be 
contemplated  ;  and  ch.  x.  1 — xi.  13,  forms  an  episode.  In  the 
main  part  the  plague  of  war  is  represented  under  a  series  of 
symbols,  as  that  by  which  God  continually  during  the  course 
of  ages  chastises  anew  the  heathenish  opposition  that  is  made 
to  his  kingdom.  Among  the  scourges  of  God  this  is  the  most 
frightful.  On  that  account  a  separate  group  is  here  devoted  to 
it,  although  war  had  already  occurred  in  the  preceding  group  in 
due  place  and  order  among  the  other  plagues. 

In  the  episode  the  Seer's  glance  is  directed  from  the  world  to 
the  church.     As  a  sort  of  enclosure,  appended  to  the  last  verse 
of  ch.  ix.,  it  furnishes  an  answer  to  the  question  :  How  does  the 
VOL.  II.  2  h 
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church  stand  in  reference  to  tlie  corrupt  world  that  lies  in  wicked- 
ness, and  continues  incorrigible  ujider  the  heaviest  visitations  of 
divine  judgment  ?  It  presents  an  antidote  to  the  doubt  that  was 
apt  to  arise  respecting  the  completion  of  the  church,  from  a 
consideration  of  her  sinfulness,  her  proneness  to  fall  in  with  the 
corruption  of  the  world,  by  giving  the  assurance  that  a  reaction 
in  the  church  should  certainly  arise  against  the  inevitable  tendency 
to  apostatise,  and  that  the  judgment  which  must  necessarily  alight 
upon  the  church  on  account  of  her  backsliding,  should  be  no 
annihilating  one,  but  should  only  prepare  the  way  for  grace  to 
operate. 

The  representation  of  these  consolatory  truths  could  only  be 
given  within  the  preparatory  groups.  For  the  temptation  which 
they  meet  is  not  confined  to  a  single  period,  but  one  constantly 
recurring.  In  all  epochs  in  which  the  corruption  of  the  world  has 
risen  to  a  great  height,  it  has  never  failed  to  exercise  a  disastrous 
influence  on  the  church.  As  often  as  iniquity  abounds,  the  love 
of  many  waxes  cold ;  and  as  this  grows,  there  constantly  grows 
also  in  those  who  have  remained  stedfast,  a  tendency  to  doubt 
respecting  the  completion  of  the  church,  and  their  dearest  hopes 
threaten  to  vanish  from  their  grasp. 

Such,  then,  is  the  chief  burden  of  the  three  groups  of  the  first 
part.  The  first  group  of  the  second  part  is  that  of  the  ihree 
enemies  of  God's  kingdom,  ch.  xii. —  xiv.  Of  these  enemies  we 
are,  in  the  first  instance,  presented  with  a  vivid  portraiture — 
Satan  in  ch.  xii.,  the  beast  from  the  sea,  tlie  God-opposing  worldly 
power,  with  seven  horns  denoting  its  seven  phases,  in  ch.  xii.  18, 
xiii.  10,  the  beast  from  the  earth,  eartlily,  physical,  demoniacal 
wisdom,  in  ch.  xiii.  11 — 18.  Then  inch,  xiv.,  believers,  who  are 
assailed  by  these  enemies,  leagued  togctlicr  in  close  fellowship, 
have  consolation  ministered  to  them,  by  the  view  that  is  unfolded 
of  the  immoveable  condition  of  those  who  stand  in  the  grace  of 
God,  and  the  judgments  that  were  ready  to  befal  the  enemies. 
But  this  ministration  of  comfort  bears  entirely  the  character  of  a 
general  and  preliminary  representation,  and  points  forwards  to 
another  grouj),  in  which  a  more  particular  delineation  Mas  to  be 
given  of  the  victory  of  Clirist.  The  kernel  of  this  group  is  mani- 
fesfh/  the  description  of  the  enemies.  The  cliurch  must  learn  from 
it  tlie  whole  magnitude    of  her  danger,  so  that  .she   may  take  to 
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lierself  her  complete  armour,  may  cry  from  her  inmost  soul,  Lord 
have  mercy  on  me,  and  after  having  won  the  victory,  may  with 
heart,  mouth,  and  hands  give  thanks  to  her  divine  helper. 

The  fifth  group,  that  of  the  seven  vials  in  ch.  xv.,  xvi.,  unfolds 
the  seven  plagues,  which  during  the  course  of  centuries  accompany 
the  beast,  the  ungodly  power  of  the  world  (the  second  and  third 
groups  had  to  do  only  with  the  corrupt  world)  ;  and  they  form  the 
prelude  to  the  sixth,  ch.  xvii. — xx.,  which  represents  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  thi^ee  enemies  of  God's  kingdom.  This  last  begins 
with  the  beast,  the  worldly  power,  and  ascends  upwards  to  Satan. 
Of  the  seven  heads  of  the  beast,  five,  according  to  ch.  xvii.  10.  had 
fallen  before  the  prophet's  own  time,  the  Egyptian,  Assyrian, 
Chaldean,  Medo-Persian,  Grecian  monarchies.  In  the  prophet's 
time  the  church  was  oppressed  through  the  medium  of  the  siMh 
head,  the  monarchy  of  Rome.  Ch.  xvii.  announces  the  overthrow 
of  this.  In  ch.  xviii.  we  have  a  pictorial  representation  of  it.  In 
ch.  xix.  1 — 4  it  is  celebrated  by  a  song  of  praise.  The  counter- 
part is  made  up  of  the  anticipatory  celebration  of  the  victory  over 
all  the  other  enemies  in  ver.  5 — 10.  By  these  two  songs  of  praise 
the  group  is  divided  into  two  halves.  In  ch.  xix.  11 — 21  is 
related  the  victory  of  Christ  over  the  ten  kings,  who  were  the 
instruments  of  his  judgment  on  Rome,  the  seventh  head  of  the 
beast  with  ten  horns.  With  this  as  the  last  phase  of  the  heathen 
world  power,  the  beast  himself  also,  the  state  of  heathendom 
perishes,  and  with  him,  too,  his  assistant,  the  beast  from  the 
earth.  Ch.  xx.  1 — 6  represents,  how  the  third  enemy,  Satan,  is 
rendered  for  a  time  harmless,  and  how  there  breaks  in  upon  the 
church  a  reign  of  a  thousand  years.  It  has  been  asked,  why  this 
period  of  a  thousand  years  might  not  be  regarded  as  one  that  was 
frequently  to  be  repeated.  The  answer  is  found,  as  soon  as  the 
distinction  is  perceived  between  the  special  part  of  the  Apo- 
calypse and  its  preparatory  groups,  which  are  of  a  general  nature. 
From  beginning  to  end  this  sixth  group  has  a  chronological 
development.  We  are  also  to  reject  the  conclusion  that  is  drawn 
from  the  symbolical  character  of  the  other  numbers  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse to  the  same  in  the  thousand  years.  The  sixfold  repetition  of 
the  thousand  number  alone  shews,  that  it  is  meant  to  be  taken  in 
good  earnest.  Besides,  the  number  ten  and  what  proceeds  from 
it  commonly,  indeed,  bears  the  character  of  a  round  number  in 
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Scripture  (and  the  thousand  is  here  also  to  be  regarded  as 
such),  but  never  the  character  of  a  symbolical  one.  The  final 
destruction  of  Satan  is  represented  in  ch.  xx.  7 — 10.  After  the 
complete  overthrow  of  the  three  enemies,  there  still  follows  the 
final  judgment  on  their  servants  coupled  with  the  removal  of 
the  present  constitution  of  the  world,  as  now  required  by  the 
extirpation  of  sin,  in  ch.  xx.  11 — 15. 

The  seventh  group  forms  the  conclusion  of  the  main  portion  of 
the  book,  and  contains  the  description  of  the  new  Jerusalem,  ch, 
xxi.  1 — xxii.  5. 

The  conclusion  of  the  book,  in  ch.  xxii.  6 — 21,  which  corres- 
ponds to  the  beginning,  points  to  its  high  importance,  and  once 
more  brinsrs  out  its  fundamental  truth. 


(389) 


INQUIRY  REGARDING  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  APOCALYPSE. 


EVIDENCE  IN  THE  APOCALYPSE  ITSELF  FOR  ITS  BEING  AN 
APOSTOLICAL  PRODUCTION. 

That  no  other  than  the  apostle  John  is  the  author  of  the 
Apocalypse,  is  in  a  manifold  variety  of  ways  attested  by  the 
book  itself. 

The  author  calls  himself  in  ch.  i.  1,  4,  9,  xxii.  8,  John,  without 
any  further  addition. — We  shewed,  at  ch.  i.  l,that  by  the  servant 
of  God  there  called  John  we  could  only  understand  the  apostle, 
as  being  the  only  person  of  that  name  within  the  sphere,  for  which 
the  Apocalypse  was  more  immediately  destined,  who  held  so 
pre-eminent  a  place,  that  all  would  immediately  think  of  him. 
History  knows  of  no  other  John  of  that  time  and  district,  who  held 
an  important  position  in  the  church  f  nor  could  any  one  possibly 
exist,  who  did  not  stand  far  below  the  apostle,  and  who  would 
not  have  reckoned  it  necessary  to  designate  himself  more  parti- 
cularly, to  prevent  his  being  confounded  with  the  other.     That 

1  Twells  vindic.  Apoc.  in  Wolf's  curis  p.  397 :  "  So,  that  Cicero  did  this  or  that,  or 
declared  so  and  so  to  his  readers,  it  is  manifest  who  would  be  meant :  we  should  at 
once  understand,  that  it  was  the  orator  of  that  name,  and  not  Quintus  Cicero,  his  brother, 
or  Marcus,  his  son." 

2  Credner  thinks  he  has  found  in  the  so-called  presbyter  John,  a  person  who  was  of 
high  estimation  in  the  circle  of  the  seven  Asiatic  churches.  Besides  the  common  reasons 
for  the  existence  of  this  shadow  of  a  man,  a  passage  has  been  produced  from  the 
Apost.  Const.  VII.  46,  which  was  attributed  to  that  presbyter  John,  both  by  Cotelerius 
and  Rothe:  irtpl  ^k  tmv  vcp'  I'lfidon  (the  apostles)  x^'PoTO'^'i^sj/TO)!/  Ittictkoviov  ev  Ty 
(^<o?J  T?}  hf-^Tipa  yvoDpiCfiixiv  v/xlv  oTi  tialv  ovToi  .  .  xiis  ik  'Eipiarov  Tifxodtoi  fxkv 
iiird  IlauXou, 'Itodwjjs  Sk  vtt'  kixou  Icaavvov.  But  how  should  the  presbyter  be  here  all 
at  once  changed  into  a  bishop  ?  It  is  rather  the  apostle  himself  that  is  meant.  He  is 
also  elsewhere  spoken  of  as  Timothy's  successor— see  Cotelerius.  The  position  of  John 
in  Asia  Minor  had  much  resemblance  to  that  of  a  later  bishop.  Other  apostles  also,  in 
particular  James  and  Jude,  are  sometimes  called  bishops; 
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only  the  apostle  John  could  have  so  empliatically  used  his  name 
in  ch.  xxii.  8,  and  presented  it  as  a  pledge  for  the  truth  of  what 
is  written  in  the  book,  has  already  been  noted  at  the  passage. 

That  John  .so  frequently  puts  merely  his  proper  name,  and  does 
not  call  himself  expressly  the  apostle  of  that  name,  perfectly  agrees 
with  his  manner,  as  otherwise  manifested,  which  has  its  founda- 
tion in  his  predilection  for  the  enigmatical.  Baur  has  remarked 
respecting  the  Gospel,  p.  379,  "  His  Gospel  must  be  regarded 
as  accordant  with  the  manner  of  John  ;  but  it  must  not  bear  on 
its  front  the  name  of  the  apostle  ;  at  least  the  author  himself 
would  not  once  give  utterance  to  this  name,  in  order  to  take  it  to 
himself;  but  the  reader  must  merely  be  led  to  draw  this  conclusion 
for  himself"  Baur  has  paid  the  opponents  of  the  Apocalypse, 
who  still  maintain  the  genuineness  of  the  Gospel,  with  their 
own  coin.  The  evangelist's  method  of  designating  himself,  in 
a  sort  of  indirect  and  covert  manner,  has  been  misemployed 
by  him  to  prove  that  the  author  of  the  Gospel  did  not  really  wish 
to  be  regarded  as  the  apostle  John.  In  the  second  and  third 
epistles  John  conceals  himself  under  the  name  of  the  elder, 
through  which  many  have  been  led  to  view  these  also  as  not  his 
productions.  In  the  Apocalypse  the  proper  name  could  not  be 
omitted,  as  it  is  the  constant  practice  in  prophecy  to  introduce 
it.  And  the  predilection  for  the  enigmatical  must  here  satisfy 
itself  with  simply  omitting  to  mention  expressly  his  apostolical 
dignity.  In  regard  to  others  also  John  has  observed  the  same 
manner.  Not  less  than  twenty  times  has  he  mentioned  the 
forerunner  of  our  Lord,  yet  not  once  has  he  applied  to  him  the 
surname  of  the  Baptist,  which  is  currently  used  by  the  other 
evangelists.  He  leaves  his  readers  to  infer,  that  John  the  Baptist 
is  meant,  from  what  is  recorded  of  him. 

In  ch.  i.  4  we  are  led  to  think  of  John  the  apostle  from  the 
John  there  mentioned  writing  to  the  seven  churches  of  Asia;  as 
)nuch  as,  to  his  seven  churches.  It  was  in  that  very  region  that 
the  a]>ostle  John  had  a  diocese,  which  consisted  of  an  entire 
cir-uit  of  churches. — It  was  also  shewn,  in  our  remarks  on  that 
passage,  that  only  one  who  possessed  the  whole  fulness  of  the 
jirophetico  apostolical  authority  could  write  to  the  churches  as  ho 
has  done  in  these  scvni  episth\s. 

'I'lio  .lolin  who  wrote  the  Apocalypse  is,  according  to  ch.  i.  0, 
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the  same  that,  for  his  fidelity  to  the  truth  of  Christ,  was  banished 
to  the  island  of  Patmos.  The  accredited  tradition  of  the  church 
testifies  this  of  the  apostle  John. 

The  series  of  the  seven  epistles  begins  with  Ephesus,  where, 
according  to  the  tradition  of  the  church,  John  had  his  seat. 

The  John  of  the  Apocalypse  attributes  to  himself  a  high 
angel-like  dignity,  ch.  xix.  10,  xxii,  9.  The  spirit  of  prophecy 
rests  upon  him,  and  indeed  in  so  eminent  a  measure,  that  he  can 
regard  himself  as  the  microcosm  of  the  church  (comp.  at  ch. 
xxii.  17.)  In  the  introduction,  ch.  i.  1 — 3,  and  in  the  conclusion, 
ch.  xxii.  6,  sq.,  he  alludes  in  the  most  express  terms  to  the  high 
importance  of  his  book.  This  allusion  culminates  in  ch.  xxii. 
18,  19,  which  unconditionally  claims  for  the  book  the  authority  of 
the  word  of  God.  The  apostleship  could  not  be  apostleship, 
it  could  not  have  the  importance  that  is  so  distinctly  attached  to 
it  in  this  book  itself  (ch.  xxi.  14),  if  one,  who  was  not  an  apostle, 
could  assume  to  himself  so  high  a  position  ;  if  a  book  of  such  vast 
moment  for  the  whole  Christian  church  could  have  been  written 
by  any  one  but  an  apostle.  The  allusions  in  question  to  the  high 
dignity  of  the  author,  and  the  high  importance  of  the  book,  are 
an  evidence,  that  the  John  of  the  book  could  be  no  other  than  the 
apostle.  It  was  pointed  out  at  ch.  i.  1  (comp  at  ch.  xviii.  20), 
that  New  Testament  prophecy  stands  in  a  close  connection  with 
the  apostolical  office ;  so  that  a  prophecy  of  so  much  importance 
as  the  one  contained  in  this  book  could  only  proceed  from  the 
circle  of  the  apostles,  nay  only  form  one  who,  among  the  apostles 
themselves,  stood  in  the  first  rank. 

The  opponents  of  the  apostolical  authorship  have  only  to  place 
against  these  important  and  numerous  proofs  two  passages,  which 
they  think  decisive  against  the  apostle  John.  The  first  is 
ch.  xviii.  20,  where  the  apostles  are  represented  as  already  in 
heaven,  therefore  as  departed  out  of  this  life  and  glorified.  The 
other  is  ch.  xxi.  14,  where,  it  is  thought,  the  apostle  could  not 
have  spoken  so  high  of  the  apostles,  if  he  had  himself  belonged  to 
their  number.  But  we  have  already  shown  in  our  exposition  of 
these  passages,  that  they  are  not  at  all  of  a  kind  to  invalidate  the 
testimony  contained  in  the  others.  It  has  been  said  by  Kolthofl", 
in  regard  to  ch.  xviii.  20,  that  the  saints  and  prophets  named 
along  with  the   apostles  were   all   dead.      The   reverse  is  self- 
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evident  as  regards  the  saints ;  and  for  the  prophets,  the  author 
reckons  himself  among  their  number.  Further,  according  to  the 
view  of  our  opponents,  the  book  was  written  before  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  But  St  John  was  certainly  still  in  life  then  ;  and 
how  could  our  opponents  take  the  passages  in  a  sense  which 
should  imply,  that  he  had  already  departed  this  life,  like  all  the 
other  apostles  1 

In  the  testimony  furnished  by  the  Apocalypse  itself  we  have 
obtained  a  solid  foundation  for  our  inquiry  respecting  its  author. 
If  the  historical  tradition  and  the  internal  grounds  do  not 
speak  decidely  against  John  as  the  author,  we  must  hold  him 
to  be  the  author ;  the  more  so,  as,  after  the  statements  now 
advanced,  M'e  are  unavoidably  shut  up  to  the  alternative,  that  it 
is  cither  the  production  of  John  or  of  an  arrant  impostor.  But 
the  sound  feeling  of  all,  who  have  looked  with  any  care  into  the 
Apocalypse,  must  revolt  against  this  latter  supposition.  If,  how- 
ever, the  historical  tradition  and  the  internal  grounds  are  such  as 
rather  to  confirm  the  testimony  regarding  its  composition  by  the 
apostle  John,  then  the  inclination  and  the  misunderstanding, 
which  have  given  it  the  lie,  ought  to  feel  thoroughly  ashamed. 

We  shall  first  examine  the  external  testimonies.  And  here  we 
presently  meet  with  an  imposing  array  of  proofs  of  the  genuineness 
of  the  book. 


POLYCARP. 

Lucke  says,  "  As  regards  Polycarp,  we  find  neither  in  his  epistle 
to  the  Philippians,  nor  in  that  to  the  church  of  Smyrna  respecting 
the  martyrdom  of  its  bishop,  the  slightest  trace  of  the  Apo- 
calypse." But  in  opposition  to  this  statement,  we  must  allirm, 
that  in  both  documents  there  are  many,  and  in  part  also  very 
distinct  traces. 

Such  a  trace  immediately  presents  itself  in  the  salutation  to  the 
rhilipi)ians,  "  Mercy  to  you  and  peace  from  God  the  Almighty,"' 
etc.  The  whole  salutation  is  made  up  of  expressions  found  in  the 
New  Testament.     The  name  of  God,  the  Almi<jhtii,  may  be  said 
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to  have  its  proper  domestication  in  the  Apocalypse.  It  occurs 
elsewhere  only  once,  in  2  Cor.  vi.  18,  and  indeed  not  even  there 
in  an  independent  form,  but  in  an  Old  Testament  citation,  (comp. 
at  ch.  i.  8.) 

In  ch.  8  it  is  said,  "  Let  us  therefore  be  imitators  of  his 
patience."^  St  John  in  the  Revelation  writes  of  the  "  companions 
of  the  patience  of  Jesus  Christ." 

But  the  chief  passage,  which  justifies  us  in  paying  regard  even 
to  the  slighter  indications,  is  contained  in  ch.  6.  We  have  there 
as  good  as  an  express  quotation  of  the  Apocalypse  as  a  portion  of 
divine  Scripture.  "  Let  us  therefore  serve  him  with  fear  and  all 
reverence,  as  he  himself  has  commanded  us,  and  the  apostles  who 
have  preached  the  gospel  to  you,  and  the  prophets,  who  have 
announced  beforehand  the  coming  of  our  Lord."^  There  can  be 
no  doubt,  that  the  prophets  meant  here  are  those  of  the  New 
Testament.  This  appears  from  the  circumstance,  of  their  being 
placed  in  the  third  rank,  after  the  Lord  and  his  apostles  ;  from  a 
comparison  of  ch.  xviii.  20,  and  Eph.  ii.  20,  where  in  like  manner 
the  prophets  following  the  apostles  are  those  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  and  finally  from  the  subject  of  the  announcement,  the 
coming  of  Jesus  Christ.  That  the  prophets,  although  named 
beside  the  apostles,  are  still  not  personally  different  from  them, 
that  rather  the  gift  of  prophecy  rose  to  its  highest  form  in  the 
bearers  of  the  apostleship,  is  clear  from  what  was  stated  at  ch.  i. 
1,  xviii.  20.  John  himself  appears  in  the  Apocalypse  as  the 
representative  of  the  prophets  (comp.  at  ch.  i.  1,  xxii.  6,  9, 16,  "  I 
Jesus  have  sent  my  angel  to  testify  these  things  to  you  upon  the 
churches,"  to  you,  that  is,  my  servants,  the  prophets,  represented 
in  John.)  The  prophets  in  Polycarp  could  only  be  mentioned  in 
connection  with  some  representative  generally  known  and  recog- 
nized in  the  church.  But  excepting  John  in  the  Apocalypse 
there  is  none  such  to  be  found.  Such  manifestations  as  occur 
elsewhere  of  the  prophetic  gift,  are  of  too  straggling  a  nature. 
They  need  a  centre  wherewith  to  connect  themselves.  The 
important  place  which  is  here  accorded  to  the  prophets,  points  to 

1  MjjUijTat  oxiv  yivw/JLtda  t^s  uirofxovij^  auTou. 

2  OuTojs  ovv  dovXivawniu  avTw  jusra  (pojSou  Kai  Trcicriis  iiiXaptiai,  Kadth's  auTos 
ti/ETsiXaxo,  Kal  oi  evayytXivd/xEVOi  Vfxd^  airoarToKoi,  Ka'i  oi  ■wporpfJTai  ol  irpoKiipu- 
5ni/T£9  Tiji/  iXfvaiv  ToO  MlplOV  llflWV. 
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a  comprehensive  prophetical  book,  in  which  the  moral  spirit  of 
coujisel  and  admonition  is  energetically  displayed,  as  is  the  case 
in  the  Revelation.  "  Behold  I  come  quickly,"  it  is  said  in  ch. 
xxii.  7,  "  Blessed  is  he,  who  keeps  the  words  of  the  prophecy  of 
this  book."  And  again  at.  the  close,  "  He  who  testifies  these 
things  saith.  Yea,  I  come  quickly  :  Amen,  come  Lord  Jesus." 

In  ch.  5  we  read,  "  Neither  fornicators,  nor  efteminate,  nor 
abusers  of  themselves  with  mankind,  shall  inherit  the  kingdom  of 
God,  nor  they  who  do  things  indecent."^  The  three  first  classes 
are  taken  from  1  Cor.  vi.  9,  the  last  class,  loosely  appended  to  the 
others,  is  from  Rev.  xxi.  27,  where  all  that  "  does  abomination 
and  lie"  is  excluded  from  the  kingdom  of  God. 

We  turn  now  to  the  epistle  of  the  church  of  Smyrna  concerning 
the  martyrdom  of  Polycarp,  In  ch.  2  we  find  the  words,  "  Having 
respect  to  the  grace  of  Christ,  they  despised  all  the  torments  of 
the  world,  through  one  hour  redeeming  themselves  from  eternal 
punishment.  And  the  fire  of  their  cruel  tormentors  was  cold  to 
them  ;  for  their  object  was  to  escape  that  fire  which  is  eternal,  and 
shall  never  be  extinguished."-  These  words  point  to  Rev.  xiv. 
9 — 11,  the  passage  with  which  Cyprian  often  exhorted  his  people 
to  continue  stedfast  in  the  time  of  persecution.  The  torment 
of  eternal  fire  is  there  threatened  especially  to  those,  who, 
renouncing  the  faith  of  Jesus,  worship  the  beast  and  his  image, 
and  receive  the  mark  upon  their  forehead  or  their  hand. 

It  is  said  in  ch.  xvii.,  "  But  when  the  emulous  and  envious  and 
wicked  adversary  of  the  generation  of  the  rigliteous,  saw  the 
greatness  of  his  martyrdom  and  his  blameless  behaviour  from  the 
first,  and  how  he  had  been  crowned  with  tlie  crown  of  immortality," 
ttc*  There  is  here  an  unmistakeable  reference  to  ch.  ii.  10, 
where  in  the  very  epistle  to  the  angel  of  the  church  of  Smyrna, 
which  was  probably  even  then  presided  over  by  Polycar]),  the 
"  crown  of  life"   is   held  out   as   the  reward  of  martyrdom,  and 

I    Kal  ovTi  -rropvoi  oiiTi  finXaKol  ouTt  afyaivoKoi-Titi  ParrtXflnv  Otuv  KXiipovofit'taovai  , 
ovrt  oi  irotovvriv  to  iitowu. 

■^  npoalxnvTH  rfl  Tou  \pi<nov  \('ipiri  tuiv  noanthwv  KaTiijipuvovv  jiuadviot',  iia 
fiiiit  utpnv  T)iv  aWoviou  KoXnatv  i^iiyi>pfi^-''fin/oi'  Kal  t6  irvp  i)V  auroiv  \]iu\pou  Tt)  Toil/ 
i\in\vu>v  liairaviaTUiV  irpi  oijiO.iXpwv  ynp  i\)(ov  tftvytlv  to  alwviov  ^rti  fttidtwuTt 
trliitiuvnivov. 

*  'O  ii  dfTiJi/Xoc  nai  ftdaKavix:  uni  iroj'noov,  o  ('ictiki/^jvov  tc;'^  yi'i/fi  tu'I/  SiKaiutv, 
MuiK  T  i  T«  ftiyttfo%  auToii  t»)«   litipTvpi'at,  Ka'i  T»jt>  fiw'  Apx'l''   ovtiriXiiirTiH'  ruXiTtinv, 

»/TT»  f/i.ll""ini'l-iil'    T«  TU»    tTjV    d</<tJrt/I(Tl'u«  ITTIIpni'lO,   K     T.  X. 
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that,  too,  immediately  after  the  devil  had  been  represented  as  the 
author  of  the  persecution. 

The  doxology  in  ch.  20,  "  through  his  only  begotten  Son  Jesus 
Christ ;  to  ^hom  the  glory,  honour,  power,  greatness,  for  ever, 
Amen,"^  is  taken  from  Rev.  v.  13.  The  number  four  is  preserved, 
but  greatness  is  put  in  the  place  of  blessing.  The  expression, 
for  ever,  and  Amen,  is  used  alike  in  both  places.  It  is  precisely 
in  such  forms,  that  the  borrowing  from  Scripture  is  most 
customary. 


PAPIAS. 

The  bishop  of  Cappadocia,  Andreas,  who  lived  about  the  end 
of  the  fifth  century ,2  says  at  the  conclusion  of  the  introduction 
of  his  commentary  on  the  Apocalypse,  "Respecting  the  divine 
inspiration  of  the  book,  we  deem  it  superfluous  to  say  much,  since 
it  has  been  attested  as  worthy  of  credit  by  men  of  such  blessed 
memory  as  Gregory  the  theologian,  and  Cyril,  and  even  by  those 
of  greater  antiquity,  Papias,  Irenaeus,  Methodius,  and  Hippolytus  ; 
from  whom  also  we  have  received  many  incitements  to  our  work, 
as  we  have  also  at  some  places  made  quotations  from  them.^ 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  testimonies,  to  which  Andreas 
refers  for  the  inspiration  and  credibility  of  the  book,  bore  witness 
also  to  the  composition  of  it  by  the  apostle  John.  For,  the 
two  points  were  in  ancient  times  most  closely  united  together. 
Those  who  held  the  divine  inspiration,  held  also  the  apostolical 
authorship  of  the  book,  and  vice  versa.  It  is  but  apparently, 
that  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  in  Eusebius  admits  the  inspiration, 
while  he  denies  its  having  been  composed  by  the  apostle.  What 
he  means  is  only  a  certain,  a  vague  inspiration.  It  is  in  the  very 
denial   of  its  inspiration   in   the  full   sense,  in  which  it  is  here 

1  Aid  iraidoi  aiirou  tou  ixovoytvov'i  '\i]arov  Xpio-roii'  (o  13  ^o^a,  Tifxi),  KpaTOi,  fxtya- 
Xoo'uvi),  fts  aiooi/as.      'Afiriv. 

2  See  Rettig,  Zeiignisse  des  Andreas  uud  Aretbas  fiir  die  .^chtheit  der  Apoc.  Stud, 
nnd  Grit.  31,  p.  739. 

■■^  Iltpl  flit)  Tov  QiotrvtidTov  x^s  filfiKov  irtpmov  /xtiKuvtiv  Toy  Xo'yof  fiyou/xtda,  twv 
liixKapliov  Tpi]yop'Lov,  K.  t.  a.  Very  much  the  same  is  said  by  the  later  Aretbas  in  his 
preface  to  his  commentary.  But  as  what  he  says  was  undoubtedly  taken  from  Andreas, 
there  is  no  use  for  making  any  further  reference  to  it. 
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maintained  by  Andreas,  that  Dionysius  grounds  his  attack  against 
the  apostolical  character  of  the  Apocalypse.  Besides,  the 
testimony  of  the  persons  referred  to  in  behalf  of  the  credibility 
and  inspiration  could  only  have  been  decisive,  if  they  had  also 
affirmed  its  composition  by  the  apostle.  For  it  was  only  in  respect 
to  this  historical  point,  not  in  regard  to  what  was  properly  theolo- 
gical, that  they  could  be  appealed  to  as  competent  witnesses.  And 
hence  in  referring  to  Papias  and  those  mentioned  along  with  him, 
stress  is  laid  especially  on  the  age,  which  could  only  be  of  moment, 
if  the  point  to  be  determined  respected  the  author,  and  the  inspi- 
ration of  the  book  as  connected  with  its  apostolical  character. 

In  the  passage  itself,  Papias  appears  among  the  witnesses  for 
the  composition  of  the  Apocalypse  by  the  apostle  John.  What 
is  said  regarding  him  deserves  the  greater  weight,  as  the  other 
witnesses,  whom  Andreas  refers  to,  have  actually  and  demonstrably 
held  the  apostolical  character  and  inspiration  of  the  Apocalypse. 
That  Andreas  had  himself  read  the  work  of  Papias — his  one  work, 
for  antiquity  mentions  no  more,  and  Irenaeus  and  Eusebius  both 
say  expressly,  that  he  had  written  but  that  one — is  plain,  not 
only  from  the  passage  itself  now  before  us,  but  also  from  the  fact, 
that  Andreas  in  the  course  of  his  commentary  gives  a  literal 
quotation  from  Papias. 

But  this  quotation  has  also  an  importance  of  its  own.  It 
contains  a  proof  of  the  point,  that  Papias  really  perceived  in 
the  Ai)0calypse  a  divine,  and  consecjuently  an  apostolical  book. 
Andreas  in  his  commentary  says,  at  Rev.  xii.  7 — 9,  "  But  Papias 
says  thus  literally,  '  Some  of  them — namely  of  those  that  had 
once  been  good  angels — he  permits  to  exercise  government  also  in 
respect  to  the  administration  of  the  earth,  and  commanded  them 
to  rule  properly.'  And  again  he  says,  '  But  it  happened,  that 
their  battle-array  ended  in  nothing.'  "^  It  has  been  thought,  that 
these  words  of  Papias  treat  of  the  dominion  of  angels,  and  their 
administration  of  the  allairs  ol'  this  earth,  and  have  no  essential 
hermcneutical  reference  to  the  passage  Rev.  xii.  7,  on  which  they 
are  cited.  But  Andreas  was  not  so  senseless,  as  to  have  cited 
them,  if  that  had  been  the  case.     In  such  a  supposition,  besides, 

I  llaTTir/as^i  oUTiu*  lifl  X»£iujs'  ivloi^  fii.  axnuiv,  ir\\aiti  rwv  trdXai  fliioii/  liyyiXiMiv, 

:i 
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the  last  words  of  Papias  must  have  been  overlooked.  Under  the 
fruitless  battle-array  of  the  fallen  angels,  we  can  only  understand 
their  conflict  with  Christ,  as  described  in  the  Apocalypse.  Papias 
had  first  in  explanation  of  the  passage  in  the  Apocalypse  deline- 
ated the  divine  mission  of  the  angels.  Then,  how  wickedly  they 
had  acted  in  regard  to  it.  Thereafter,  the  conflict  of  Michael 
and  his  angels  with  them.  Finally,  the  issue.  Andreas  commu- 
nicates only  the  beginning  and  the  end.  Papias  proceeds  on  the 
supposition,  that  the  supernatural  event  reported  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse is  an  absolutely  certain  fact,  which  he  seeks  to  arrange  in 
its  proper  order.^  This  supposition  rests  on  his  conviction  of  the 
divinity  of  the  Scripture,  which  relates  the  event ;  but  it  was  an 
event  that  could  only  be  known  through  the  Revelation. - 

It  may  be  left  still  undecided,  whether  in  the  passages  referred 
to  Papias  had  expressly  cited  the  Apocalypse.  Even  if  he  did 
here,  what  he  has  not  rarely  done  elsewhere,  referred  to  the  tradi- 
tion orally  received  from  the  apostles  what  he  took  from  their 
writings,  the  matter  would  not  be  in  any  essential  respect  altered. 

Eusebius  has  frequently  been  brought  into  the  lists  against 
Andreas.  It  is  maintained,  that  this  author,  so  much  older  and 
more  credible,  contains  no  trace  of  Papias  having  known  and 
written  on  the  Apocalypse.  But  these  traces  certainly  exist,  and 
they  who  talk  thus  have  simply  not  found  them. 

In  B.  III.  39,  Eusebius  says,  "  The  same  historian  also  gives 
other  accounts,  which,  he  says,  he  adds  as  received  by  him  from 
unwritten  tradition,  and  certain  strange  parables  of  the  Saviour, 
and  teachings  of  his,  and  some  other  things  containing  too  much 
in  them  of  the  fabulous.     In  these  he  says,  that  there  would  be  a 


1  Papias,  according  to  tbe  explanatory  statement  given  by  himself,  did  not  confine 
himself  merely  to  the  communication  of  the  recorded  matter,  but  he  added  his  explana- 
tions also  at  his  own  hand.  He  says,  in  Eu-ebuis  III.  39,  "But  I  shall  not  regret  to 
subjoin  to  my  interpretations,  whatsoever  I  have  at  any  time  accurately  ascertained  and 
treasured  up  in  my  memory,  as  I  Lave  received  it  from  the  elders,"  Eufinus  :  exponere 
cum  interprationibus  suis. 

2  The  Scholia,  edited  by  .J.  A.  Cramer,  Catena  in  epistolas  catholicas,  etc.  Oxford  1840, 
after  ti'iv  tu^iv  avTwv,  add,  olovil  ti'iv  iro\iixiKi]v  iyx^i-pticiv,  and  correctly  refer  the 
words  to  those  in  tbe  Apoc,  "  and  the  great  dragon  was  cast  down,"  etc.  These  scholia, 
which  belong  to  a  comparatively  late  age,  borrow  tbe  words  of  Papias  simply  from 
Andreas,  and  they  are  improperly  regarded  by  Havernick  in  his  Koning.^ibergProgramm, 
Insunt  lucubrationes  crit.  ad  Apoc.  spectantes,  along  with  other  similar  additions,  as 
proofs  of  a  farther  independent  use  of  the  work  of  Papias. 
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certain  millennium  after  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  that 
tliere  would  be  a  corporeal  reign  of  Christ  on  this  very  eartli. 
I  believe  he  has  obtained  such  things  from  a  misunderstanding 
of  the  apostolical  nnrrations  ;  not  having  understood  aright  what 
was  spoken  by  them  figuratively  and  mystically.  For,  he  appears 
to  have  been  a  person  of  very  weak  discernment,  if  one  may  judge' 
from  his  writings.  Yet  he  has  succeeded  in  drawing  most  of  the 
ecclesiastical  writers  after  him  to  the  same  opinion,  who  were 
swayed  by  the  antiquity  of  the  man — such  as  Irenaeus,  and  the 
rest  who  follow  in  the  same  course."^ 

What  is  here  to  be  understood  under  certain  strange  parables 
and  teachings  of  Christ,  we  may  learn  from  the  proofs,  which 
Irenaeus  gives  out  of  Papias,  in  B.  V.  c.  33.  From  these,  and 
from  what  immediately  follows  the  passage  just  quoted,  we  must 
think  of  the  narratives,  which  relate  to  the  future  world,  and  which 
represent  in  a  material  manner  the  blessedness  to  be  expected 
there  by  the  righteous. 

Now  it  is  itself  a  matter  of  great  importance,  that  according  to 
this  testimony  of  Eusebius,  the  work  of  Papias  contains  the 
doctrine  of  the  millennium.  As  this  doctrine  has  its  only  source 
in  the  Apocalypse,  and  never  occurs  apart  from  it,  we  have  in 
this  a  testimony,  not  merely  that  Papias  knew  the  book,  but  also 
that  he  acknowledged  it.  For  had  he  not  held  the  book  to  be 
the  production  of  John  and  consequently  divine,  he  would  not  on 
its  authority  have  received  this  doctrine,  which  plays  so  important 
a  part,  and  forms  a  sort  of  centre  with  him. 

Certainly  by  the  report  of  Eusebius  Papias  appears  to  have 
referred  this  doctrine  to  oral  tradition.  But  this  makes  little 
difference.  It  was  quite  the  manner  of  Pai)ias  to  refer  to  tradition 
what  he  originally  drew  from  Scripture,  in  the  narrow  sense 
in  which  he  understood  it.  He  had  a  special  predilection  for 
tradition,  as  he  himself  says  in  Eusebius,  "  I  do  not  think  that  I 
have  derived  so  much  benefit  from  the  reading  of  books,  as  from 
the  oral  reports  of  those  that  are  still  alive."  We  are  not  from 
this  to  imagine  any  intentional  deception.      What  he  got  from 

I  K«i  aWo  ii  o  aiirdv  avyypa<f>tvt  «is  Ik  irupaduaiwi  Aypdifwu  t.'s  alrov  Hnovra 
irapuridnrai,  5»i/av  t«  rival  ira/ja/JoXtis  tou  trioriipov  ^aJ  6i6(t<TKu\ia^  ui'ToD,  Kai 
TlKu  aWa  ftvOiKUiTipif  iv  oil  Kai  \i\iuiix  riva  <pi\tfiv  i>.  t.  X. 
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Scripture  became  unconsciously  transfused  into   that   which   he 
derived  from  his  favourite  source. 

It  was  thus  that  Eusebius  himself  regarded  the  matter.  For, 
that  by  the  "  apostolical  narrations"  mentioned  by  him,  we  are 
to  understand  written  accounts,  and,  from  the  connection,  the 
Apocalypse  more  particularly,  is  to  be  inferred  from  what  has  been 
well  urged  by  Liicke,  that  if  Eusebius  was  able  to  reckon  after 
Papias  what  he  had  misunderstood  in  the  apostolical  narrations, 
this  appears  to  imply  that  Eusebius  had  these  narrations  before 
him,  and  that  consequently  they  were  written.  Eusebius  would 
otherwise  have  spoken  at  random ;  he  would  have  uttered  a 
reproach,  for  which  he  could  adduce  no  proof.  The  fact  also  of 
its  being  apostolical  narrations  that  are  spoken  of  leads  to  the 
same  result.  Oral  traditions  would  not  have  been  designated 
thus.  Apostolical  narrations  could  properly  be  only  such  as 
proceeded  immediately  from  the  apostles.  The  absolute  purity 
of  this  source,  as  implied  in  Eusebius,  also  points  in  the  same 
direction.  Mediately  apostolical  accounts  might  even  then  have 
contained  some  false  elements,  so  that  the  guilt  could  not  have 
been  laid  altogether  on  the  head  of  Papias.  But  the  oral  reports 
to  which  Papias  alludes,  could  only  have  proceeded  by  his  own 
account  in  a  very  small  measure  from  the  apostles  ;  personally  he 
could  only  have  heard  John.  But  all  doubt  is  excluded  if  we  look 
more  closely  to  the  connection  in  Eusebius.  In  what  immediately 
precedes,  Eusebius  had  pointed  to  the  circumstance,  how  the 
strange  narrative  of  Papias  respecting  Justus,  named  Barsabas, 
had  its  starting-point  in  what  was  reported  of  this  man  in  the 
Acts,  and  how  the  alleged  tradition  had  undoubtedly  been 
concocted  out  of  several  passages  in  the  Acts,  together  with  Mark 
xvi.  18.  A  subject  was  wanting  for  this  latter  passage,  and  it 
might  well  furnish  an  embellishment  for  Justus.  If  this  connection 
is  taken  into  account,  we  shall  not  think  of  understanding  by  the 
apostolical  narrations  any  other  than  written  accounts  ;  and  if  we 
do  this,  we  cannot  but  think  pre-eminently  of  the  Apocalypse. 
Nor  can  we  mistake,  in  the  account  given  by  Eusebius,  the 
reference  which  the  expressions  of  Papias  carry  to  Rev.  xx.  1 — 6. 
To  this  passage  points  the  word  "  millennium."  The  words  also 
"  after  the  resurrection  of  the  dead"  rest  on  a  false  view  of  ver. 
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5,  6  ;  and  "  the  kingdom  of  Christ  upon  this  earth,"  alludes  to  ver. 
4  and  6. 

The  circumstance  of  Papias  delighting  to  refer  to  oral  tradition 
M'hat  he  drew  from  the  writings  of  the  apostles,  accounts  for 
Eusehius  having  no  other  testimonies  of  Papias  to  quote  in 
regard  to  the  Apocalypse.  For  his  testimonies  in  respect  to  the 
Apocalypse  could  thus  be  only  of  an  indirect  kind.  But  that  he 
should  search  diligently  after  such,  is  more  than  we  could  expect  of 
Eusebius,  from  the  whole  attitude  he  assumes  in  regard  to  this 
book.  His  honesty  or  his  caution  did  not  allow  him  to  pass  over 
any  express  testimonies  ;  but  he  felt  himself  under  no  obligation 
to  trace  out  mere  indications.  As  has  been  well  remarked  by 
Strouth  in  his  translation  of  Eusebius,  I.  p.  185,  "  We  notice 
generally  in  Eusebius  a  certain  timidity  and  reserve  as  often  as 
he  speaks  of  the  book  of  Revelation.  He  either  leaves  others 
to  speak  of  it,  and  takes  good  care  to  tell  us  on  every  hand,  how 
many  rejected  it,  or  if  he  feels  himself  obliged  to  speak,  he  still 
never  spe.aks  decidedly  ;  but  lets  all  freely  choose  for  themselves. 
Whence  it  is  clear,  that  the  book  must  have  been  held  in  great 
esteem  by  many,  and  must  have  had  fond  admirers,  whom  Euse- 
bius was  unwilling  to  offend  by  openly  rejecting  it." 

If  we  are  to  hold  fast  the  conviction,  that  Papias  acknowledged 
and  honoured  the  Apocalypse  as  a  work  of  the  apostle  John,  it 
may  be  farther  asked,  was  Papias  an  immediate  scholar  of  the 
apostle,  or  did  he  only  stand  in  a  more  distant  relation  to  him  ? 
According  to  the  answer  to  this  question  is  the  importance  of  his 
testimony  to  be  estimated. 

Ircnacus  in  B.  V.  c.  33,  calls  Papias  "  a  hearer  of  John,  and 
friend  of  Polycarp,  one  of  the  ancients."  These  words  of  Ircneaus, 
who  is  here  a  guarantee  of  undoubted  credibility,  necessarily 
imply,  that  Papias  must  have  been  in  manhood  or  in  advanced 
youth,  before  John  died.  For,  Irenaeus  places  the  dignity  and 
authority  of  Papias  and  the  importance  of  his  work  in  this,  that 
he  had  been  a  hearer  of  John.  An  age  of  eight  or  ten  years,  as 
Rettig  sup]»oses,  Mas  obviously  not  enough.  It  would  have  been 
childish  to  call  him  the  hearer  of  a  great  man,  who  had  once 
when  a  child  heard  such  a  man  speak,  and  on  this  hearing  to  rest 
the  importance  of  his  book. 
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With  this  statement  of  Irenaeus  concerning  the  relation  of 
Papias  to  the  apostle  John,  agrees,  when  rightly  understood,  what 
Papias  in  Eusebuis  III.  39,  says  of  himself,  "  If  I  met  with  any 
one,  who  had  been  a  follower  of  the  elders  anywhere,  I  made 
inquiry  after  the  discourses  of  the  elders ;  what  Andrew  or  what 
Peter  had  said,  or  what  Philip,  or  what  Thomas,  or  James  ;  or  what 
John  or  Matthew,  or  any  other  of  the  disciples  of  our  Lord  ;  also 
(I  inquired)  what  Aristion  and  the  presbyter  John,  the  disciples 
of  our  Lord  say." 

Here  we  must  first  of  all  determine,  what  we  are  to  understand 
by  the  elders.  The  most  natural  supposition  plainly  is,  that  it 
means  the  apostles;  for  a  whole  series  of  apostles  follows  imme- 
diately after  the  expression,  and  "the  disciples  of  our  Lord"  are 
only  brought  in  as  a  sort  of  appendage.  Eusebius,  too,  has 
made  mention  only  of  the  apostles.  In  what  immediately  precedes 
he  says,  "  He  himself  (Papias)  says,  in  the  preface  to  his  book, 
that  he  had  not  been  himself  a  hearer  of  the  holy  apostles,  nor 
had  seen  them  with  his  eyes,  but  had  received  the  doctrines  of 
faith  from  their  intimate  friends."  We  are  led  also  to  the  same 
result  by  the  words  that  occur  in  what  follows  :  "  And  this  Papias, 
whom  we  have  just  mentioned,  confesses  to  us  that  he  had 
received  the  discourses  of  the  apostles  from  those  who  had  been 
followers  of  them."i 

But  we  have  the  less  ground  for  disputing  that  the  apostles  are 
to  be  understood  here  by  the  elders,  as  it  is  capable  of  proof 
that  they  elsewhere  bore  this  name,  and  in  that  particular  circle 
from  which  Papias  sprung. 

The  first  germ  of  this  designation  is  to  be  found  in  1  Pet.  v.  1, 
where  Peter  admonishes  the  elders,  as  being  himself  also  an  elder. 
As  the  elders  bore  this  name  on  account  of  their  office,  Peter 
must  also  have  called  himself  a  fellow- elder  simply  because  he 
held  the  offi.ce  of  an  elder.  But  as  he  was  not  invested  with  such 
an  office  in  any  particular  church,  he  must  mean  that  he  occupied 

I  Kai  b  vvv  fifjuv  SriXovficvos  Hairia^  tovs  fxkv  tuiv  dirocrToXtoi/  Xoyous  nrapa  xoii/ 
auToIs  7rap?)/i-o\ou6»)(coTaji;  bfxoXoytX  Trapiikn<pivai..  Olsliausen  remarks  ou  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  Gospels,  p.  227,  "Here,  therefore,  Eusebius  himself  sets  diroaroXoi,  where 
above  the  irpto-fivrtpoi  had  stood,  and  at  the  same  time  indicates,  that  the  -TraprjKoXov- 
©jjKOTES  were  companions  of  the  apostles,  since  he  adds  auToIs.  The  whole  expression 
7rapc[Ko\ovdi.~iv\s  thus  also  used  of  the  apostles  alone  ;  who  would  say,  that  any  followed 
the  scholars  of  the  apostles  ?  The  expression  could  not  fitly  be  used  of  such." 
VOL.  II.  2  c 
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tlie  same  position  in  regard  to  the  church  at  large,  which  they 
(lid  in  particular  Christian  communities.  The  footing  of  equality 
tlierefore,  is  only  an  apparent  one.  The  apostle  rather  seeks, 
in  a  delicate  way,  to  unfold  by  the  expression  his  own  superior 
dignity,  and  indicates  the  right  he  thence  possessed  to  give  tlie 
word  of  exhortation.  If  he  was  their  fellow  elder,  he  was  also 
their  superior  elder ;  if  their  brother  in  office,  he  was  also  their 
father 

8t  John  has  still  further,  as  was  often  his  custom,  developed  the 
germ  that  he  found  lying  in  the  writings  of  his  fellow  apostle. 
He  presents  himself  in  2  John,  ver.  1,  and  3  John,  ver.  1,  simply 
under  the  name  of  the  elder.  It  was  no  longer  necessary  to  add 
his  proper  name.  Of  those  who  had  been  his  companions  in  the 
office  of  elder,  none  now  survived.  In  the  Apocalypse,  ch.  iv.  4, 
and  a  variety  of  other  passages,  we  are  met  by  the  twenty-four 
elders.  We  have  already  shewn  that  these  are  the  twelve  apostles, 
together  with  the  twelve  patriarchs  ;  and  they  imply  that  an  Old 
Testament  foundation  existed  for  this  usage,  as  it  does  in  Isai. 
xxiv.  23,  where  the  Lord  appears  as  surrounded  by  a  senatorial 
band,  or  high  council  of  elders.  In  perfect  accordance  with  the 
circumstance,  that  in  John,  and  only  in  him,  the  apostles  appear 
under  the  name  of  elders,  is  the  fact,  that  in  all  his  writings  the 
<lifferent,  and  in  other  books  of  the  New  Testament  wide-spread 
use  of  the  name  elder,  is  not  to  be  found.  John  viii.  9  forms  only 
an  apparent  exception.  For  this  passage  belongs  to  the  story 
about  the  adulteress,  which  was  shoved  in  at  a  later  period.  We 
cannot  think  here  of  accident.  The  explanation  of  the  fact, 
Avhich  binds  all  the  writings  of  John  with  a  fine  but  strong  band  of 
unity,  lies  in  this,  that  the  name  of  elder  represented  itself  to  John 
as  one  set  apart  and  consecrated  for  the  apostleship. 

This  usage  of  John,  we  find,  as  in  Papias,  so  also  again  in 
Ignatius,  who  equally  with  the  other  belonged  to  the  circle  of 
John.  He  says  in  the  epistle  to  the  church  at  Philadelphia,  c.5, 
"  Fleeing  to  the  gosi>cl  as  to  the  Hesh  of  Jesus  Christ  and  to  the 
apostles  as  to  the  presbytery  of  the  church."'     In  the  epistle  to 

I  npo(rf/>wyaii/  tiu  liiayyiXlia  wt  (raptcl  lti<rou  XpiCTou  kuI  toIv  <lTro<rTo\t(iv  <uv 
■nfnalivrtplw  iKuXttvla^.  VcUt'liim,  in  liis  op.  Igiint.  p.  137,  aii)'h  on  tbis  paxsngc, 
'•  Whrii  the  npustleH  ore  culled  in  Scripture,  Hiid  by  Ignatius,  cldirs  of  tbe  church,  tbe 
word  church   i«  tiiki-n  for  the  iiniverHal   rhurrli,   srnttercd   throughout  the  wliolc  world. 
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the  Trallians,  he  says  at  ch.  2.  "  Be  ye  subject  to  your  presbyters 
(or,  those  that  are  in  the  eldership)  as  the  apostles  of  Jesus 
Christ."i  And  in  ch.  3,  "  The  bishop  is  the  image  of  the  Father 
of  all,  but  the  elders  are  as  the  high  council  of  God,  and  whole 
band  of  apostles."'  In  the  eldership  of  each  church,  with  the 
bishop  at  their  head,  Ignatius  saw  an  image  of  the  eldership 
of  the  apostles,  placed  over  the  whole  church,  with  God  or  Christ 
at  his  head,  as  is  presented  to  our  view  in  the  Apocalypse. 

Now,  the  proper  source  for  Papias  were  the  elders,  that  is,  the 
apostles,  and  such  as  might  be  connected  with  them  of  the  other 
immediate  disciples  of  our  Lord.  From  this  source  he  was  for 
the  most  part  enabled  to  draw  but  indirectly,  through  the  medium 
of  those  who  formed  the  bridge  between  him  and  the  apostolic 
age.  He  had  directly  conversed  only  with  two  men,  who  had 
survived  from  the  times  of  the  apostles  to  his  own  time,  viz.,  the 
apostle  John  and  Aristion,  the  Lord's  disciple.  At  these  he 
inquired  not  into  what  they  had  said,  but  he  asked  them  what 
they  say. 

It  was  necessary  to  name  John  twice,  first  in  the  number  of 
those,  from  whom  Papias  drew  mediately  his  reports,  as  on  a  like 
footing  with  Peter,  etc.  For,  his  converse  with  John  was  not 
of  so  close  a  description,  as  to  render  superfluous  the  mediation 
of  others,  and  to  admit  of  nothing  more  being  presented  to  him 
from  derived  sources. 

The  Lord's  disciples — this  was  common  alike  to  John  and 
Aristion.  The  elder — this  was  a  distinctive  appellation  of  John. 
Aristion  stands  first,  and  John  follows,  because  Papias  had 
enjoyed  a  closer  intimacy  with  Aristion.  The  precedence  of 
Aristion  and  the  twofold  mention  of  John  (his  being  already 
mentioned  among  the  number  of  those  from  whom  Papias  mediately 
received  his  reports),  rest  upon  the  same  ground. 

But  when  at  Acts  xv.  others,  uot  the  apostles,  are  called  elders  of  the  church,  we  are  to 
understand,  that  the  apostles  were  not  elders  of  any  particular  church,  such  as  Jerusalem, 
but  that  each  church  had  its  own  elders  separate  from  the  apostles.  The  apostles  were 
elders  of  the  church  universal." 

^ 'YTToTacTcrtads  Tw  TrpitrfivTEpiw  cos 'ATrotrTo'Xois  lijcoD  XpjtrToC. 

2  'O  km IcrKoiro^  tov  Traxpds  Ttiji/  '6\wv  tuttos  inrdp^tL,  oi  Si  ■vpio-puTcpoi  cos  avvi- 
Spiov  6eoD  kul  (TvvSefffxoi  dirotTToXoyv  Xpiarrou.  On  which  Vedelius  remarks,  that 
Ignatius  evidently  alludes  to  the  regimen  of  particular  churches,  and  ascribes  to  all  and 
each  of  the  apostles  the  same  dignity  that  the  elders  had  in  each  particular  church. 

2c2 
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Eusebius  certainly  understood  this  passage  of  Papias  other- 
wise. He  finds  in  it  a  confession  of  Papias  himself,  that  he  had 
not  come  into  immediate  contact  with  the  apostles.  Papias,  he 
conceives,  here  distinguishes  two  Johns  ;  he  first  names  the  apostle 
and  evangelist  in  the  list  of  apostles  ;  and  then  tlie  elder  or 
presbyter  John,  probably  some  one  invested  with  the  office  of  elder 
in  a  church,  whom  he  names  along  with  Aristion  as  persons  he 
had  himself  heard,  while  he  gives  it  to  be  understood  that  he  had 
not  himself  heard  the  apostles. 

This  view  of  Eusebius  has  found  much  support,  especially  with 
those  whom  it  suited,  who  shared  in  his  dislike  to  the  Apocalypse. 
But  it  would  only  be  admissible,  if  no  other  cxplanatioii  could  be 
found.  For,  it  has  the  following  objections  against  it  :  1.  The 
second  John  should  in  that  case  liavc  been  so  designated,  that  he 
could  easily  be  distinguished  from  the  apostle.  On  the  contrary, 
however,  the  word  eWer  points  precisely  to  their  identity,  because 
the  apostle  had  designated  himself  thus  in  his  epistles ;  and  also 
because  in  what  precedes  the  apostles  were  alone,  according  to 
our  view,  and  at  all  events  pre-eminently  denoted.  With  the 
second  as  with  the  first  John,  the  disciples  of  the  Lord  are  named 
as  the  genus,  the  elders  as  the  species  in  the  genus.  2.  Another 
objection  is  found  in  the  testimony  of  Irenacus,  according  to  which 
Papias  M'as  a  hearer  of  the  apostle  John.  The  explanation  of 
Eusebius  takes  this  away  ;  since  according  to  it  Papias  must  have 
stood  in  no  other  relation  to  the  apostle  John  than  he  did  to  the 
other  apostles.  Ho  must  have  received  his  information  from  him 
only  at  second  hand.  The  substitution,  therefore,  of  the  so-called 
presbyter  John  for  the  apostle  John  would  fall  as  a  burden  on 
Eusebius.  3.  Papias  ascribes  to  the  elder  John  what  he  after- 
wards says  of  Mark.  It  is  most  natural  to  suppose,  that  the  last 
evangelist  had  expressed  himself  upon  the  earlier.  4.  Papias 
says  afterwards,  "  This  also  said  the  elder"  (koI  tovto  6  IlpealSv- 
Tepo^  tXeye),  without  supplying  any  name.  It  is  evident,  that 
•'  the  elder"  takes  with  him  the  place  of  a  proper  name.  He 
could  not  have  spoken  so  of  a  common  presbyter.  St  John, 
however,  had  in  his  epistles  used  the  name  "  elder"  as  a  substitute 
for  his  i)ropcr  name,  because  he  was  the  only  apostle  to  wliom 
the  persons  he  wrote  to  stood  specially  related.  Tlie  reference 
to    those  epistles   excluded   all   uncertainty.      3.  The   historical 
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existence  of  the  so-called  presbyter  John  rests  on  very  weak 
grounds.  It  bears  entirely  the  character  of  an  airy  phantom ; 
nobody  can  lay  their  hands  on  a  real  historical  proof  of  it.  The 
only  fact,  which  seems  to  favour  its  existence,  is  the  existence  of 
two  graves  of  John  at  Ephesus.  But  this  fact  itself  lies  under 
well-grounded  suspicions  ;  as  no  one  affirms  it  from  his  personal 
observation,  no  one  ventures  confidently  to  assert  it,  and  even  if 
it  were  correct,  it  would  still  be  far  from  speaking  of  a  presbyter 
John  along  with  the  apostle  John.^  But  if  we  take  into  account 
the  refusal  on  the  part  of  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  and  of  Eusebius 
to  acknowledge  the  Apocalypse  as  a  properly  divine  work,  we 
shall  not  doubt  that  they  availed  themselves  of  every  thing  which 
could  be  raked  up  for  the  existence  of  a  presbyter  John  without 
troubling  themselves  about  proofs  which  they  held  of  small  account. 
It  is,  hoAvever,  against  the  existence  of  a  presbyter  John,  that 
Irenaeus  designates  Papias  simply  as  "  a  hearer  of  John."  If 
there  had  been  a  second  John,  who  as  "  a  disciple  of  the  Lord  " 
was  held  in  great  respect  in  the  same  place  where  the  first 
laboured,  he  would  have  described  him  more  exactly,  so  that  he 
might  be  known  to  be  different  from  the  apostle.  Further, 
Polycrates  of  Ephesus  in  his  epistle  to  Victor  and  the  Boman 
church,  in  Eusebius  V.  24,  knows  only  of  one  John  in  Ephesus, 
the  apostle,  and  of  a  presbyter  John  different  from  him,  no  trace 
is  to  be  found  in  the  narrative  he  there  gives  of  the  great 
"  primary  elements"  or  beginnings  of  the  church  in  Lesser  Asia, 
of  the  great  dead,  who  lie  buried  there,  and  are  to  have  a  glorious 
resurrection  at  the  coming  of  the  Lord.  Llicke  supposes  that 
Polycrates  manifestly  speaks  here  only  of  bishops  and  teachers  of 
very  great  consideration,  and  that  the  only  conclusion  from  this 
is  that  the  presbyter  John  did  not  stand  so  high.  But  this  is 
really  to  abandon  the  existence  of  a  presbyter  John.  For  the 
subject  of  discourse  is  about  a  teacher  of  very  great  consideration, 
one  who  was  an  immediate  disciple  of  Christ,  and  who  reached 
very  nearly  to  the  dignity  of  the  apostles.  The  story  of  a 
presbyter  John  is  obviously  the  product  of  a  double  factor.  First, 
the  superscription  of  the  second  and  third  epistles  of  John.  It 
was  not  understood  how  the  apostle  John  should  designate  himself 

1  Jerome  says,  de  vir.  illustr.  c.  9:  Nonuulli  putant  duas  memorias  ejusdem  apostoli 
Jobanuis  esse. 
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there  simply  as  "  the  elder."  It  was  supposed  that  an  elder  in 
the  common  sense  must  be  meant  by  it.  Even  Neander,  in  his 
Apostol.  Zeitalter,  p.  645,  still  says,  "  It  is  extraordinary  that  the 
author  of  the  two  last  epistles  of  John  should  take  to  himself  the 
name  of  the  presbyter,  which  is  not  the  proper  designation  of  an 
apostle."  Liicke,  too,  is  quite  at  a  loss  in  regard  to  the  epithet. 
The  other  factor  is  the  passage  of  Papias  before  us.  People 
snatched  at  the  appearance  of  support  it  furnishes  for  a  second 
John  beside  the  apostle  the  more  eagerly,  as  they  found  in  such 
an  one  an  intermediate  person  between  Papias  and  the  apostles, 
and  it  became  unnecessary  to  rest  the  rejection  of  what  he 
reported  on  the  authority  of  the  apostles  simply  on  the  great 
M'eakness  of  his  own  understanding.  Let  that  ouly  be  considered 
which  Irenaeus  in  B.  V.  c.  33  communicates  out  of  Papias. 
There  was  plainly  a  desire  felt  to  connect  such  things  with  some 
other  John  than  the  apostle.  This  origin  of  the  presbyter  John 
is  in  unison  with  his  character.  His  uncertain  floating  form 
manifestly  bespeaks  it  to  be  a  mere  product  of  art,  the  offspring 
of  perplexity  and  inclination.  6.  That  Eusebius  himself  was 
conscious  of  the  want  of  solidity  in  his  own  view.,  and  of  his 
inclination  disposing  him  to  adopt  it,  appears  from  his  elsewhere, 
in  his  Chronikon,  acknowledging  Papias  without  hesitation  as 
a  hearer  of  the  apostle  John.^ 

The  last  refuge  of  those,  who  seek  to  depreciate  the  import- 
ance of  tlic  testimony,  which  is  given  by  Papias  in  behalf  of  the 
Apocalypse  is  this,  "that  if  the  xVpocalypse  was  written  before  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  as  itself  indicates,  the  testimony  of 
Papias  loses  much  of  its  imnitdiatcncss,  as  it  thus  comes  to  be 
removed  to  a  distance  of  thirty  or  forty  years  later  than  the 
Apocalypse."  But  we  have  already  shewn,  both  on  internal  and 
external  grounds,  that  the  Apocalypse  was  composed  during  the 
persecution  of  Doniitian,  and  consequently  in  the  same  decennium, 
within  which  the  converse  of  Papias  with  the  apostle  John  falls. 

We  know  very  well,  that  Papias  is  not  an  absolutely  credible 
witness.  Ilis  testimony,  however,  is  of  the  greatest  importance, 
and  strong  reasons  are  required  to  shake  it. 

I  F.d.  AiicIht.  II.  p.  IT)?.  .lonMncm  niiostdliiin  tisque  nil  rrajaiii  liniporn  peiiuiiii 
risse  Iirnai'UH  tradit.  I'osl  qiu-rii  ejiisiK'ni  midilDii-s  Rgnosccbntitur  I'Bpins  Micrnpnli- 
Imiiis  I'l  rnlxcnrpiiH  BmyrtiiEoriiin  rcgionis  ppLscopus. 
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In  his  dialogue  with  Trypho  the  Jew,  Justin  says,  ch.  81,  "And 
since  also  with  us  a  certain  man,  whose  name  is  John,  one  of  the 
apostles  of  Christ,  in  the  Revelation  given  to  him,  has  prophesied, 
that  those  who  believe  in  our  Christ  shall  spend  a  thousand 
years  in  Jerusalem,  and  that  afterwards  the  general,  and,  in  a 
word,  eternal  resurrection  of  all  shall  take  place  at  once,  and  the 
judgment."^ 

The  import  of  this  testimony  we  cannot  describe  better  than  in 
the  words  of  Liicke  :  "  Nothing  is  clearer  than  that,  as  remarked 
by  Eusebius  (H.  E.  IV.  18),'^  Justin,  in  this  passage,  regards 
the  Apocalypse  as  a  holy,  genuinely  Christian  production,  and 
expressly  declares  it  to  be  a  work  of  John  the  apostle."  Liicke 
has  also  relieved  us  of  the  unpleasant  task  of  refuting  the 
groundless  reasons  on  which  Rettig  has  based  his  allegation,  the 
offspring  of  his  own  inclination,  that  the  words,  "  one  of  the 
apostles  of  Christ,"  which  existed  even  in  the  time  of  Eusebius, 
had  been  introduced  by  a  later  hand. 

The  dialogue  with  Trypho  was  held,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  Eusebius  IV.  18,  at  Ephesus,  and  consequently  in  the  place 
where  the  best  information  was  to  be  obtained  regarding  the 
origin  of  the  Apocalypse.  The  dialogue  was  not  composed  before 
the  year  139,  though  probably  not  much  later,  (Semisch,  Justin 
Martyr  I.  p.  103.)  There  was  not,  therefore,  quite  half  a  century 
between  the  composition  of  the  Apocalypse  and  this  testimony 
of  Justin.  In  that  he  speaks  so  confidently,  that  there  can  be  no 
doubt  he  expressed  the  opinion  that  then  generally  prevailed  in 
the  Christian  church. 

Efforts  have  been  made  to  shake  the  importance  of  this  testi- 
mony by  saying,  that  it  stands  quite  isolated,  and  that  Justin 
nowhere  else  refers  to  the  Apocalypse.  Rettig  says,  "  We  find 
in  the  indifference  that  leads  him  to  let  passages  lie  unnoticed, 

1  Kai  iirtidij  K^u  Trap'  {ijxiv  avnp  tis  w  ovofxa  '\uiduvi\'S,  £is  Ttav  dirouTokwv  tov 
X.pi(TT0U  kv  ciTToKuXiixf/et  ytvofiivy  aiiTw  X'^f^^  ^'■'"'J  ironifrtiv  kv  lipoucraKfifi  Toii^  to! 
I'tfiiTipw  Xpio-T(o  TTiiX'TiuaavTai  'irpos(})tiTtv<Ti,  Kai  fXird  xaiixnt  ti)v  KudoXiKijv  Kal 
avi/iXovTi  (pdvai  alwviav  6p.o6vna66v  dp.a  •kolvtuiv  dvd(TTa<Ttv  yeunaBaGai  Kal  Kpicriv. 

2  He  says  of  Justin  there,  and  especially  of  the  dialogue  with  Trypho:  fxinnijTai 
Si  Kal  Trji'laxxwov  airoKaXO\jfiOD^  (T«<^6os  rod  aTrocTTcXov  avr>Tv  tivai  Xiywv. 
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which  he  could  have  most  appropriately  employed  as  proofs,  tlie 
clear  indication  that  he  ascribed  to  it  no  apostolic  worth."  And 
Liicke  also  says,  "  It  were  to  have  been  desired  that  we  had  some 
passages  in  the  writings  of  Justin,  from  which  we  could  more 
distinctly  learn  his  view  of  the  Apocalypse.  But  not  one  allusion 
to  the  Apocalypse  is  to  be  discovered  ;  what  was  once  regarded 
as  of  this  description  turns  out,  on  closer  investigation,  to  have 
scarcely  any  semblance  of  it." 

The  closer  investigation,  however,  conducts  to  a  quite  different 
result.  It  fully  vindicates  the  express  testimony  of  Justin  from 
its  isolation,  and  places  it  in  the  centre  of  a  wide  circle  of 
unquestionable  references  to  the  Apocalypse.  It  yields  as  rich 
a  booty  as  we  could  properly  expect,  considering  the  peculiar 
nature  and  tendency  of  the  writings  of  Justin,  which  have  a 
predominant  inclination  toward  the  outward.  It  would  be  beside 
our  purpose  here  to  give  a  full  exhibition  of  the  materials  that 
exist.     It  will  be  enough  to  give  proofs. 

In  the  chapter  which  immediately  precedes  the  one  that 
contains  the  properly  classical  passage,  it  is  said,  "  But  I  and 
the  Christians,  who  in  all  respects  hold  the  right  views,  know 
well  that  there  shall  be  a  resurrection  of  the  flesh,  and  the 
prophets  Ezekiel  and  Isaiah  and  the  others  confess  that  there 
shall  be  a  thousand  years  in  Jerusalem,  after  it  has  been  built, 
adorned,  and  enlarged."  The  authorities  common  to  Justin 
and  his  Jewish  oi)ponent  are  here  expressly  mentioned.  But 
Ezekiel  and  Isaiah  knew  nothing  of  the  thousand  years.  This 
is  derived  from  "  the  others,"  the  i)rophets  of  Christ  (in  ch. 
i.  39.  j  The  indeterminatcness  with  which  he  here  speaks  of  them 
has  its  correspondence  in  the  expression,  "  a  man  whose  name 
was  John,"  found  in  the  quotation  lormcrly  given.  Both  alike 
are  to  be  explained  on  the  ground  that  Justin  is  arguing  with 
one  who  does  not  acknowledge  New  Testament  authorities,  so 
that  these  cannot  be  formally  pressed.  That  Justin,  in  point 
of  fact,  drew  his  doctrine  of  the  millennium  only  from  the  Apoca- 
lypse, plainly  appears  from  ch,  81,  where  he  enters  more  distinctly 
on  the  proofs  for  the  doctrine.  Isai.  Ixv.  22  he  views  as  containing 
a  secret  intimation  of  it  ;  so  also  he  thinks  Vs.  xc.  4  must  point 
to  it.  But  one  sees  at  a  glance  that  it  was  not  on  these  jtassagcs 
that  Justin  rested  his  proper  confidence  in  regard  to  this  doctrine, 
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that  he  only  quoted  them  in  order  to  prevent  the  Jew  from 
objecting,  that  there  was  nothing  of  it  in  the  old  Testament. 
And  he  at  last  comes  out  with  the  proper  proof- passage.  If 
Justin  had  had  to  do  only  with  Christians,  he  would  at  once  have 
begun  with  the  Revelation  ;  and  the  passages  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, if  he  had  quoted  them  at  all,  he  would  only  have  quoted 
as  slender  indications,  which  received  their  light  from  the  clear 
visions  of  the  Apocalypse. 

In  ch.  45  it  is  said,  "  So  that  through  this  economy  the 
serpent,  which  at  the  beginning  wrought  wickedness,  and  the 
angels  that  became  like  him,  were  broken  in  their  power,  and 
death  was  despised,  and  at  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  he  shall 
entirely  cease  from  those  that  believe  on  him,  and  live  so  as 
to  please  him,  no  longer  continuing  to  be,  when  the  one  part  are 
sent  into  the  judgment  and  condemnation  of  fire,  to  be  unceasingly 
punished,  and  the  other  shall  abide  in  a  state  free  from  suffering, 
from  change,  from  grief  and  mortality."  On  this  passage  we  may 
compare  Eev.  xii.  9,  "  And  the  great  dragon,  the  old  serpent, 
was  cast  upon  the  earth,  and  his  angels  were  cast  with  him  ;" 
XX.  2,  "  And  he  laid  hold  on  the  dragon,  the  old  serpent,  which 
is  the  devil  and  Satan,  and  bound  him  a  thousand  years ;"  xx.  10, 
"  And  the  devil,  who  deceived  them,  was  cast  into  the  lake  of 
fire  and  brimstone.''  The  peculiar  thought  of  the  annihilation  of 
death  is  from  ch.  xx.  14,  "  And  death  and  hell  were  cast  into  the 
lake  of  fire  ;  this  is  the  second  death."  Comp.  the  words  in  ch. 
xxi.  4,  "  and  there  shall  be  no  more  death."  The  expression 
"  unceasingly"  points  to  ch.  xiv.  11.  The  representation  given  of 
the  blessedness  of  the  righteous  rests  on  the  well-known  passages 
of  the  Revelation,  to  which  elsewhere  also  Justin  frequently 
alludes. 

In  ch.  113  Justin  says,  "  This  is  he,  by  whom  and  through 
whom  the  Father  will  make  new  both  heaven  and  earth  {kuI  tov 
ovpavov  Kol  rr/y  7f}f  6  Trarijp  fx^iWec  Kawoupyetv.)  Here  we  may 
compare  Rev.  xxi.  5,  "  Behold  I  make  all  things  new,"  and  ch. 
xxi.  1,  "  And  I  saw  a  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth." 

It  is  said  immediately  afterwards,  "This  is  he  who  will  shine 
in  Jerusalem  as  an  eternal  light."  This  is  nowhere  said  in 
Scripture  specially  of  Christ  excepting  in  Rev.  xxi.  23,  "  The 
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Lamb  is  the  Light  of  it" — comp.  in  regard  to  the  eternal  in  oh. 
xxii.  5. 

It  is  said  in  the  same  chapter,  "  But  after  the  holy  resurrection 
he  will  give  us  the  eternal  possession."  The  holy  resurrection 
here  is  the  resurrection  of  the  saints,  in  contrast  to  the  general 
resurrection  in  ch.  81.  (See  Scmisch,  Justin  II.  p.  471)  This 
holy  resurrection  is  nowhere  mentioned  but  in  Rev,  xx.  5,  6, 
"  This  is  the  first  resurrection.  Blessed  is  he  and  holy,  who  has 
part  in  the  first  resurrection."  There  is  not  another  passage  in 
all  Scripture,  which  speaks  of  a  resurrection  of  the  righteous 
before  the  general  resurrection. 

In  ch.  117  we  read,  "  These  filthy  garments  which  have  clothed 
you  all,  that  have  become  Christians  through  the  name  of  Jesus, 
God  will  shew  to  be  taken  away  from  us,  when  he  raises  all  up, 
and  places  in  an  eternal  and  indissoluble  kingdom,  such  as  are 
incorrupt  and  immortal  and  subject  to  no  pain,  while  he  sends 
others  to  the  eternal  punishment  of  fire."  Allusion  is  here  made 
to  the  expression  in  Rev.  vii.  9, 13,  "  clothed  with  white  garments," 
and  ch.  xix.  9,  "  And  it  was  given  them  to  be  clothed  with  a  linen 
garment  shining  pure." 

In  the  first  apology  it  is  said  in  ch.  28,  "  Among  us  the  leader 
of  wicked  demons  is  called  the  serpent,  and  Satan,  and  devil,  as 
you  can  learn,  if  you  will  search  our  Scriptures."  Tliese  three 
names  occur  in  Rev.  xii.  9,  xx.  2,  and  nowhere  else  in  the 
Scriptures,  to  which  Justin  refers. 

If  these  proofs  arc  taken  into  account,  it  will  be  clear  in  what 
sense  Jerome  says,  that  Justin  Martyr  and  Irenaeus  expounded 
the  Apocalypse.*  It  was  long  before  a  proper  commentary  on  the 
Apocalypse  appeared,  but  at  a  comparatively  early  period  the 
materials  for  such  a  work  were  prepared.  A  purpose  in  regard 
to  this  is  found  even  in  Papias,  who  expressly  intimates,  that 
he  meant  to  give  an  exposition  of  this  book,  as  veil  as  of  the 
discourses  of  the  apostles.  But  Justin  Martyr  and  Irenaeus,  with 
whom  also  may  bo  coupled  Molito.  were  tlie  first,  wlio  endeavoured 
seriously  to  make  good  such  a  purpose.     Often  do  we  i)erceive  in 

1  De  vlr.  illimlr.  9 :  Quorio  ilcciiiio  iiuiio  Hcrundum  post  Ncrontm  persecuiioiKni 
movontc  nomilinno  in  I'ntmos  insiilnii)  rclcgntus  sciipsil  ApocHlji'siii  <iiinni  iiil(r|>rc- 
imitiir  .limiiiiii!)  Miirivr  pI  Irminiis. 
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them  the  eftbrt  to  arrange  the  contents  of  the  Apocalypse  in 
connection  with  the  whole  scheme  of  biblical  truth,  to  form  a  bridge 
between  it  and  the  Christian  views  and  sentiments  of  the  time,  and 
to  break  through  the  shell  of  its  figurative  language  into  the 
kernel  of  its  ideas.  We  could  give  from  Irenaeus  especially  a 
series  of  passages,  which  would  be  pretty  similar  to  a  commentary, 
if  not  on  the  whole,  yet  certainly  on  particular  parts  of  the 
Apocalypse.^  If  the  peculiar  character  of  the  book  and  its  relation 
to  the  Greek  spirit  is  duly  considered,  it  will  be  manifest,  that  the 
matter  could  proceed  in  no  other  way,  and  that  proper  exegetical 
works  could  only  begin  to  appear  at  a  later  period.  But  so  much 
is  clear  from  this  expression  of  Jerome,  that  he  had  read  Justin 
more  attentively  than  our  modern  critics,  who  have  been  so  sadly 
perplexed  with  his  statement. 


MELITO. 

A  contemporary  of  Justin,  Melito,  bishop  of  Sardis  one  of  the 
seven  Apocalyptic  churches,  wrote  according  to  Eusebius,  "on  the 
devil  and  the  Revelation  of  John"  (Eus.  IV.  c.  26.)  It  would 
seem  by  Eusebius,  that  Melito  had  treated  both  subjects  in  the 
same  work.  But  according  to  Jerome  (De  vir.  illustr.  c.  24),  who 
had  probably  himself  read  the  writings,  he  wrote  "  one  book  on 
the  devil,  and  one  book  on  the  Apocalypse  of  John."  It  was  not 
unlikely  a  divided  whole.  The  Apocalypse  is  especially  rich  in 
matter  on  the  subject  of  the  devil. 

The  title  at  any  rate  of  Melito's  production  asserts  the  Apoca- 
lypse to  be  the  production  of  John  ;  not  a  John  merely,  but  the 
apostle  John  must  have  been  regarded  by  him  as  its  author.  For, 
the  apostle  alone  could  be  designated  by  the  simple  name  of  John. 
Any  other  John  would  have  been  marked  by  some  surname,  so  as 
to  distinguish  him  from  the  apostle.  Nay,  what  is  still  more,  the 
apostle  John  must  in  the  time  of  Melito  have  been  generally 
acknowledged  as  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse.     Melito  would 

1  Massuet  in  his  prelim. dissertations  says:  Respiciebat  Hieron.  ad  varia  Apoc.  loca, 
quae  in  suis  quinque  libris  explicul  Irenaeus,  et  praesertim  in  qiiinto,  sub  cujus  finem 
de  millenario  Clirisli  regno,  et  de  Anticbristo  dissorens,  phira  sacri  hujusce  libri  testi- 
monia  interpretatur  et  ad  institutum  accornmodat. 
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Otherwise  have  expressed  himself  more  definitely,  in  opposition  to 
other  opinions,  that  he  meant  the  apostle  John  and  no  other 
person.  That  he  speaks  only  of  the  Apocalypse  of  John,  speaks 
more  loudly  in  favour  of  the  genuineness  of  the  book,  than  if  he 
had  expressly  called  John  the  apostle.  How,  after  doubts  began 
to  be  started,  respect  was  had  to  them,  is  evident  alone  from 
the  superscription  of  the  Apocalypse :  Revelation  of  John  the 
theologue  (divine)  ;  and  other  things  of  a  like  kind. 

The  connection  between  the  production  of  Melito  on  Satan  and 
that  on  the  Apocalypse  shews,  that  the  latter  handled  the  actual 
contents  of  the  Revelation.  This  is  the  only  one  among  his 
numerous  productions  which  specially  refers  to  a  book  of  sacred 
Scripture  ;  a  fact  which  plainly  implies,  that  he  had  a  peculiar 
predilection  for  the  Apocalypse,  and  this  predilection  again  implies, 
that  he  was  convinced  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Apocalypse.  In 
every  age  the  book  has  been  loved  only  by  those,  who  have  held  it 
to  be  a  genuine  production  of  the  apostle  John. 

Melito  himself  had  the  reputation  in  antiquity  of  possessing 
prophetical  gifts.  Polycrates  of  Ephesus  says  in  Eusebiiis,  ch. 
V.  24,  shortly  after  his  death,  "  And  Melito,  the  eunuch,  M'ho 
accomplished  everything  in  the  Holy  Spirit  (to i^  ivaryitp  irvevfiari 
iravra  iroknevadfievov),  who  rests  at  Sardis,  waiting  for  the 
visitation  from  heaven,  in  which  he  shall  rise  from  the  dead." 
According  to  Jerome,  TertuUian  said  of  him,  "  in  the  seven  books 
written  against  the  church  for  Montanus,"  that  ho  was  accounted 
"  by  the  most  of  our  people"  as  a  j^rophct.  This  prophetical  turn 
and  direction  had  doubtless  grown  and  formed  itself  by  the  special 
predilection  he  had  for  studying  the  Apocalypse. 


POLYCRATES. 

Polycrates,  bishop  of  Ephesus  in  the  second  half  of  the  second 
century,  says  in  his  letter  to  Victor  and  the  church  of  Rome,  as 
given  by  Eusebius,  in  B.  111.  31  and  V.  24,  while  enumerating  the 
illustrious  dead,  who  had  once  in  their  life-time  adorned  the  church 
in  Asia,  and  waited  there  for  the  resurrection,  "  We  have  also  to 
add  John,  who  rested  on  the  Lord's  bosom,  who  was  a  priest  that 
bore  the  holy  ]»late  on  the  forehead  (to  TreTaXof),  and  a  witness 
and  teacher  ;  he  rojtosos  at  Kphfsus." 
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It  is  natural  to  suppose,  that  Polycrates  here  describes  the 
labours  of  John  by  their  most  lasting  memorials,  his  writings, 
through  which  nearly  a  century  after  his  death  he  still  spoke  in 
the  most  impressive  manner  to  the  church.  In  the  words,  "  who 
rested  on  the  Lord's  bosom,"  we  cannot  mistake  the  reference 
that  is  made  to  the  Gospel.  The  expression  could  only  be  taken 
from  the  Gospel,  and  it  describes  its  innermost  nature.  In  his 
epistles,  John  came  forth  pre-eminently  as  a  teacher.  The  mode 
of  address,  "my  children,"  implies  this  (1  John  ii.  1, 12,  18,  28, 
iv.  1.) 

That  John  is  called  a  priest  with  reference  to  the  Apocalypse, 
a  priest  who  bore  the  plate  on  the  forehead,  is  probable  on  this 
account  alone,  that  the  other  epithet,  a  witness  (or  martyr), 
undoubtedly  alludes  to  the  Apocalypse.  In  what  sense  John  was 
thus  named — that  it  bore  respect  to  a  great  tribulation,  well 
known  generally  in  the  church,  which  befel  him  on  account  of  the 
word  of  God  and  the  testimony  of  Jesus,  is  clear,  not  only  from 
the  common  phraseology  of  the  church,  but  also  from  the  circum- 
stance, that  Polycrates  in  the  same  passage  speaks  of  three  other 
witnesses  ==  martyrs.  But  the  tradition  of  the  church  knows 
only  of  one  martyr-suffering  of  John,  that  which  is  referred  to  in 
Rev.  i.  9,  and  which  forms  the  starting-point  for  the  composition 
of  this  book. 

It  can  easily  be  shewn,  that  all  those  have  missed  the  right 
view  who  have  failed  to  perceive  the  reference  of  the  words, 
"  who  was  a  priest  that  bore  the  plate  on  the  forehead,"  to  the 
Apocalypse. 

The  unsuitableness  of  the  literal  interpretation  which  would 
represent  John  as  actually  wearing  such  an  outward  badge,  is  the 
more  obvious,  as  this  was  not  a  general  insigne  of  the  priesthood, 
but  distinctively  belonged  only  to  the  high-priest.  The  chief 
badge  of  the  high-priest's  head-dress,  which  distinguished  the 
high-priest  from  all  the  other  priests,  was  a  golden  plate  with  the 
inscription,  Holiness  to  the  Lord ;  and  this  in  the  Alex,  version 
is  called  TreraXov  (comp.  Ex.  xxviii.  32  (36',  xxix.  6,  xxxix.  30. 
Add  to  this,  that  the  whole  passage  of  Polycrates  is  written  in 
the  higher,  and,  if  we  may  so  speak.  Apocalyptic  style.  Melito 
is  still  called  in  it  simply  an  eunuch. 

Among   those    who   regard   the   figurative   interpretation    as 
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the  correct  one,  some  would  with  Le  Moyne  (Ilium  adyta  dei 
explorasse  et  evangelii  arcana  prae  omnibus  aliis  penetrasse) 
refer  the  words  to  the  depth  of  view  taken  in  the  Gospel  of  John. 
But  in  the  high-priest  the  official  character  is  the  predominant 
point.  We  expect  to  see  John  in  q^'ce.  In  the  Gospel,  however, 
the  person  of  John  falls  entirely  into  the  background.  Absolute 
surrender,  the  passive  and  recepient  disposition,  is  there  the 
peculiar  characteristic.  We  nowhere  behold  the  high-priest  in 
his  office,  but  always  the  disciple  who  rested  on  the  bosom  of  his 
Lord. 

Others  (Liicke)  think  of  the  important  position  which  John 
held  in  the  churches  of  Asia  !Minor.  But  the  special  reference  to 
this  particular  part  of  the  church  is  not  indicated  in  a  single 
word,  and  the  comparison  with  the  high-priest  will  not  admit  of 
our  thinking  of  any  relation  but  that  Mhich  had  reference  to  the 
whole  of  the  church.  To  be  the  microcosm  of  the  whole  church 
of  God  was  the  very  thing  that  most  peculiarly  distinguished  the 
l>osition  of  the  high  priest. 

Baur  (Krit.  Unters.  uber  die  Evang.  p.  370)  conceives  that 
John  appears  here  "  with  the  Old  Testament  predicate  of  the 
high  priest,  as  the  disciple,  whom  Jesus,  being  himself  the  high 
priest,  left  behind  him  as  his  kind  of  vicegerent,  as  the  visible 
representative  of  the  high  priest  on  earth.  (Not  unlike  is  the 
thought  long  ago  expressed  by  Cyprian,  (jui  longe  maxima 
auctoritatc  in  ccclesia  Christi  enituerit.)  But  to  assign  such 
preeminent  rank  to  John  above  the  other  apostles  is  opposed  by 
the  New  Testament,  in  which  a  primacy  is  ascribed  rather  to  Peter 
than  John,  and  yet  such  an  one  as  docs  not  at  all  correspond  to 
the  high  priesthood  of  the  Old  Testament  (conip  ch.  xxi.  14.) 
It  is  also  opposed  by  the  whole  voice  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity,  in 
which  no  trace  anywhere  occurs  of  such  a  priority  being  ascribed 
to  John,  and  is  the  less  to  be  expected  here,  as  we  have  before  us 
a  person  sound  in  his  church  feeling.  A  sphere  must  be  meant, 
in  wliirh  John  did  not  sharo  in  common  with  the  other  apostles, 
in  which  what  was  given  to  him  was  taken  from  them. 

Now,  besides  the  accompanying  name  of  witness  or  martyr, 
there  la  this  furthor  circumstance  to  point  us  to  the  Apocalypse, 
that  Polycrates  in  what  immediately  precedes  mentions  the 
daughters  of  Philip,  who  were  so  distinguished  by  divine  gifts,  and 
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afterwards  also  in  regard  to  Melito  takes  notice  of  his  possession 
of  prophetical  endowments.  But  it  is  of  still  greater  weight, 
that  in  the  Apocalypse  the  priesthood  of  all  believers  is  so 
prominently  brought  out  (comp.  oh.  i.  6,  v.  10,  xx.  6.)  It  is  natural 
to  suppose  that  in  these  passages  there  is  found  the  proper 
starting-point  for  the  high  priesthood  ascribed  to  John. 

"  The  kernel  of  the  priesthood,"  it  was  remarked  at  ch.  i.  6, 
"  was  the  close  and  immediate  connection  with  God."  And  Baipr 
remarks,  Symbolikdes  Mos.  Cnltus,  II.  p.  14,  "  the  coming  near, 
the  being  near,  is  frequently  represented  as  the  proper  essence  of 
the  priesthood,  nay,  as  being  perfectly  synonymous  therewith  is 
expressed  by  the  same  word."  (Comp,  Ex.  xix.  22  ;  Lev.  x.  3, 
xxi.  17  ;  Ezek.  xlii.  13.)  This  prerogative  of  the  priesthood 
culminated  in  the  high  priest.  He  alone  could  go  into  the  holiest 
of  all.  In  such  a  position  of  most  intimate  nearness  to  God  we 
find  John  in  the  Apocalypse.  He  ascends  to  heaven,  and  receives 
there  the  Revelations  of  God  ;  the  Lord  appears  to  him  in  glory, 
as  related  in  ch.  i.,  and  he  converses  with  angels  as  his  fellow- 
servants. 

Farther,  the  high  priest,  in  consequence  of  his  being  admitted 
into  the  most  immediate  nearness  to  God,  behoved  in  critical 
emergencies  to  enter  into  the  Lord's  presence,  to  inquire  of  him 
in  behalf  of  the  people,  and  to  pray  respecting  the  issue  ;  and 
that  a  true  divine  answer  should  in  such  a  case  be  put  into  his 
heart,  he  bore  the  Urim  and  Thummim  as  a  pledge  upon  his  heart 
(Numb,  xxvii.  21.)  To  be  able  to  prophesy  was  considered  also 
by  John,  Gospel  xi.  51,  as  a  prerogative  of  the  high  priesthood. 
In  the  name  and  in  the  Spirit  of  all  his  brethren  and  companions 
in  tribulation,  "  of  all  saints,"  for  whom  at  the  close  he  desires 
the  grace  of  the  Lord,  John  comes  forth  here  to  inquire  before 
the  Lord,  and  as  the  representative  of  the  whole  church  he  receives 
the  answer — comp.  ch.  xxii.  17,  where  the  Spirit,  and  John  as 
his  organ,  utters  the  Come,  as  the  bride's  substitute.  We  have 
here  the  substance  of  the  Urim  and  Thummim,  the  complete 
enlightenment  and  the  absolute  truth  which  was  thereby  pledged 
to  the  high  priest.  This  is  shewn  at  once  by  the  superscription 
of  the  book,  in  ch.  i.  1,  2. 

It  is  quite  manifest  that  this  testimony  of  Polycrates  for  the 
Apocalypse  is  a  very  important  one  ;  the  more  so  as  it  implies, 
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that  his  conviction  is  that  also  of  the  ancient  cliuich  of  Rome, 
nay  that  John  was  recognized  in  the  who.le  churcli  of  Christ  as  the 
high  priest  with  the  holy  plate  on  the  forehead.  That  Epiphanius 
at  a  later  period  should  have  heedlessly  transferred  to  James 
what  is  here  said  of  John,  will  be  urged  by  nobody  against  our 
explanation. 


THE  CHURCHES  AT  LYONS  AND  VIENNE. 

The  production  of  the  churches  at  these  places  to  the  churches 
in  Asia  and  Phrygia,  touching  the  stedfastness  of  the  martyrs  in 
the  persecution  that  prevailed  in  the  year  177,  preserved  in  its 
substance  by  Eusebius  in  B.  V.  c.  1,  aftbrds  us  a  deep  insight 
into  the  position  which  the  Apocalypse  then  held  in  the  church. 
We  are  not  met  there  with  an  inactive  theoretical  conviction  of 
its  genuineness ;  we  see  how  it  formed  during  the  persecution  the 
centre  of  the  church's  views  and  feelings  ;  how  from  it  especially 
sprung  the  invincible  courage  of  the  martyrs ;  how  its  threaten- 
ings  and  its  promises  wrought  with  such  power  upon  the  minds 
of  believers,  that  all  the  fury  of  the  heathen  was  balHed  and  put 
to  shame !  We  perceive  the  high  importance  which  belongs  to 
this  i)articular  portion  of  Scripture,  which  the  church  often  fails 
in  quiet  times  to  understand,  and  then  suffers  itself  to  be  drawn 
into  a  denial  of  its  apostolic  origin  !  We  sec  how  the  cross,  how 
suffering  for  the  sake  of  Christ,  is  the  best  expositor  of  this  book, 
the  surest  way  of  coming  to  an  established  conviction  of  its 
genuineness  and  inspiration  ! 

At  the  very  beginning  of  this  production  "  the  servants  of 
Christ"  write  of  "the  great  anger  of  the  heathen  against  the 
saints,"  with  reference  to  Rev.  xi.  18,  "  and  the  heatlicn  were 
angry,  and  thy  wrath  is  come,  and  the  time  ...  to  give 
reward  to  tliy  servants,  the  prophets  and  the  saints^ 

It  is  said  of  Vettius  Ej)agathus,  "  He  was  and  is  a  genuine 
disciple  ol'Cliri.st,  following  the  Lamb  wherever  he  goes,"  literally 
applying  to  liim  the  words  in  Rev.  xiv.  4,  "  These  are  they  who 
follow  the  Lamb  wherever  he  goes."  Tlie  passage  is  rightly 
understood  of  following  as  a  matter  of  spiritual  obligation,  not  of 
following  as  a  recompense. 
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It  is  said  further,  "  WJien  these  reports  were  spread  abroad,  all 
acted  toward  us  in  a  bestial  manner  {iravre^i  aTreOrjpicoOyjaav  ek 
r)ixa<i),  SO  that  if  before  some  had  restrained  themselyes  on  account 
of  being  relatives  or  friends,  they  now  carried  their  cruelty  and 
rage  against  us  to  a  great  excess."  There  is  an  unmistakeable 
allusion  here  to  Rev.  xiii.  1,  "  And  I  saw  a  beast  rise  out  of  the 
sea,"  where  the  heathen  power  of  the  world  is  represented  under 
the  symbol  of  a  beast  on  account  of  its  bestial  character.  The 
expression,  "  they  acted  in  a  bestial  manner,"  should  be  put  within 
inverted  commas  as  a  quotation.  If  a  doubt  remained,  it  would 
be  set  aside  by  the  passages  afterwards  to  be  noticed.  The 
passage  is  also  important,  inasmuch  as  it  shews  that  the  view 
adopted  by  us  of  the  beast  is  the  original  one. 

"  After  this  the  holy  martyi-s  endured  such  tortures  as  surpass 
all  description,  Satan  putting  forth  every  eftort  that  some  blas- 
phemies might  be  uttered  also  by  them."  We  find  the  commentary 
in  Rev.  xiii.  5,  6,  where  it  is  said  of  the  beast,  to  whom  the 
dragon  gave  his  power,  and  who  is  inspired  and  governed  by 
him,  "  And  there  was  given  to  him  a  mouth  which  spoke  great 
things  and  blasphemies ;  and  it  opened  its  mouth  in  blasphemy 
against  God,  to  blaspheme  his  name,  and  his  tabernacle,  and 
those  that  dwell  in  heaven."  By  this  passage  we  are  to  think, 
not  only  of  blasphemies  against  Christ,  but  of  blasphemies  also 
against  his  church  and  believers,  who  from  the  connection  are 
even  more  especially  taken  into  account.  The  "  also  by  them  " 
is  to  be  explained  by  a  reference  to  what  the  Apocalypse  says  of 
the  blasphemies  which  Satan  puts  forth  by  means  of  his  chief 
organ,  the  beast  or  the  heathen  power. 

It  is  said  of  Sanctus,  that  he  was  "  refreshed  and  strengthened 
by  the  celestial  fountain  of  the  water  of  life,  which  flows  from  the 
body  of  Christ."  In  this  there  is  a  clear  reference  to  Rev.  vii. 
17,  "  The  Lamb  in  the  midst  of  the  throne  shall  feed  them,  and 
shall  lead  them  to  life-fountains  of  waters;"  xxi.  6,  "And  to 
him  that  is  athirst  I  will  give  to  drink  of  the  fountain  of  the 
water  of  life  freeely."  Comp.  ch.  xxii.  1,  17,  together  with 
John  vii.  38. 

As  in  the  account  of  the  martyrdom  of  Polycarp  so  here 
also  mention  is  made  of  "  the  crown  of  immortality,"  with 
reference  to  Rev.  ii.  10,  where  those  who  have  continued  faithful 
VOL.  II.  2d 
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unto  death,  tlie  martyrs,  have  tlie  promise  given  tliem  of  "  the 
crown  of  life." 

Of  Maturus  and  Sanctus  it  is  said,  "  These  two,  therefore,  in 
whom  life  had  remained  whole  through  the  great  conflict,  were 
at  last  sacrificed"  (Tova-xarov  eTvOtja-av.)  It  is  a  mode  of 
contemplating  things  peculiar  to  the  Apocalypse  to  regard  those 
who  have  yielded  up  their  life  for  the  cause  of  God  and  Christ,  as 
having  been  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  the  heavenly  sanctuary 
(comp.  vi.  9,  where  the  souls  of  the  martyrs  appear  precisely  as 
here,  as  the  sacrifice,  ch.  xiv.  18,  xvi.  7)  In  like  manner  it 
is  said  a  little  further  on  of  Alexander  and  Attalus,  "  And 
after  they  had  endured  the  great  conflict,  they  also  at  last 
were  sacrificed.'^  And  still  again  of  Blandina,  "  she  too  was 
sacrificed.''^ 

It  is  said  still  further,  "  And  confessing,  they  were  added  to  the 
number  of  the  martyrs ;  but  those  remained  without,  who  never  had 
any  traces  of  faith  )ior  perception  of  the  bridal  garment  {aiad'qcnv 
ivBvfMaro^  vv^i^lkov),  nor  a  thought  of  the  fear  of  God,  but  by 
their  apostacy  blasphemed  the  way."  The  bridal  garment  is 
carefully  to  be  distinguished  from  the  clothing  which  the  guests 
wore  at  marriages,  the  evBv/jia  ydfiov,  in  Matth.  xxii.  12.  There 
is  a  ])lain  allusion  to  Rev.  xix.  7,  8,  the  only  passage  in  which 
bride's  apj)arel  is  spoken  of,  "  For  the  marriage  of  the  Lamb  is 
come,  and  his  wife  has  made  herself  ready  ;  and  it  was  given  her 
to  be  clothed  with  a  garment  of  fine  linen,  shining,  clean.  For, 
the  garment  of  fine  linen  is  the  righteousness  of  saints."  In  this 
passage,  as  in  the  other,  the  Christian  virtues  are  represented  as 
the  bridal  garment. 

Blandina,  it  is  said,  "  rejoiced  at  lier  departure  as  if  she  were 
invited  to  a  bridal  supper,  but  was  not  thrown  to  the  wild  beasts." 
What  is  meant  by  the  bridal  supper  is  not  the  marriage  feast,  but 
a  supper  which  the  bride  held  with  the  bridegroom.  Such  an 
one  occurs  only  in  Rev.  iii.  20;    sec  the  Comm.  there. 

It  is  again  said,  "  Yet  their  madness  and  phrenzy  toward  the 


1  Tlio  iruOiirav  is  commonly  misunderstood,  from  ilie  refrrencc  it  cftrries  to  the 
Apocnlypue  not  brinR  porcpived.  Tlie  pi'culinr  style  of  tlie  Apocnlypsc  liiid  nircndy 
iniprcH.sod  ilHolf  on  the  Kf^K'Tal  pliriweology  of  tin-  r'ntliera.  Tlius  Clirysoslom  in  his 
lioiiiil.  11  in  ep.  ltd  Jlebr.  SHyB  :  to-n  ko'i  uKXa  OviinTa,  rit  ovtwv  iiXoKavTuifiara,  rdt 
Tuiv  aytiDi)  /itifjTiipuv  o-bi/iUTu.    See  Siiicer  nt  0v<ria  I.  142/). 
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saints  was  not  satisfied  even  with  this  ;  for,  by  the  wild  beast  were 
stirred  up  wild  and  barbarous  tribes  hard  to  be  restrained:"  The 
"  Avild  beast"  is  Satan.  Allusion  is  made  to  Rev.  xii.  3,  where 
Satan  appears  as  the  prince  of  this  world,  as  the  ultimate  author 
of  all  the  world's  persecuting  violence  toward  the  church,  as  a 
great  red  dragon  (the  red  denoting  bloody  cruelty,  corresponding 
to  the  epithet  wild  here.) 

Immediately  afterwards  it  is  also  said,  "  Their  hatred  burned 
still  more,  as  the  governor  and  people,  like  a  wild  beast,  shewed 
the  same  unrighteous  fury  toward  us,  so  that  the  Scripture  might 
be  fulfilled,  He  that  is  unjust,  let  him  be  unjust  still,  and  he  that 
is  righteous,  let  him  be  righteous  still."  The  expression,  "  like 
a  wild  beast,"  refers  to  ch.  xiii.,  where  the  ungodly  power  of 
heathendom  appears  under  the  image  of  a  beast.  With  a  respect 
to  the  same  symbolical  representation,  mention  had  previously 
been  made  of  the  "  inhumanity  {awavOpwiria^i)  of  the  heathen," 
and  of  their  "  acting  in  a  bestial  manner."  The  way  in  which 
Rev.  xxii.  11  is  quoted,  as  a  Scripture  fulfilled,  implies  that  the 
churches  both  in  Gfaul  and  Asia  recognised  the  full  canonical 
authority  of  the  Apocalypse. 

Near  the  beginning  of  ch.  2,  after  having  mentioned  how  the 
confessors  neither  called  themselves  martyrs,  nor  even  allowed 
others  to  call  them  by  this  name,  it  is  said,  "  For,  they  cheerfully 
yielded  the  title  of  martyrdom  to  Christ,  the  faithful  and  true 
witness  and  first-born  from  the  dead."  These  designations  of 
Christ  are  taken  from  Rev.  i.  5.  It  is  peculiar  also  to  the 
Revelation,  that  Christ  alone  is  represented  as  the  witness,  while 
those  usually  called  witnesses  or  martyrs  are  regarded  merely  as 
depositaries  of  his  testimony  (see  on  ch.  vi.  9.)  This  explains  the 
dislike  those  confessors  shewed  to  assume  the  name  of  witnesses. 

After  relating  how  the  true  witnesses  did  all  to  restore  their 
fallen  brethren,  it  is  said,  "  For,  this  was  the  greatest  conflict 
they  had  with  him,  on  account  of  the  genuineness  of  their  love, 
that  the  beast  (6  6r]p,  used  of  Satan,  as  formerly  also,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  drjplov  as  a  designation  of  the  heathen  power) 
might  be  obliged  by  strangling  to  spue  forth  alive  those  whom  he 
thought  he  had  already  devoured"  (Jva  aTroTrvLx^eh  6  0r)p,  ou? 
rrrpoTepov  coero  Karaire'nwKevaL,  ^(ovra<i  i^efxear).)    Rev.  xii .  17  treats 

of  the  war  of  the  saints  with  the  dragon. 

2d2 
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We  have  manifestly  won  more  here  tlian  could  be  obtained  from 
isolated  witnesses  for  the  genuineness  of  the  Apocalypse.  We 
have  had  a  look  into  the  life  of  the  church,  and  have  seen  how 
it  clung  to  the  Apocalypse  in  tribulation  and  death,  as  it  could 
not  have  done,  unless  this  book  had  been  regarded  in  the  fullest 
sense  as  a  portion  of  the  word  of  God. 


IRENAEUS. 

Irenaeus,  bishop  of  Lyons,  who  died  in  the  year  202,  is  one 
of  the  most  important  witnesses  for  the  genuineness  of  the 
Apocalypse. 

In  a  great  multitude  of  passages  he  quotes  it  as  the  work  of 
the  apostle  John.^  He  everywhere  exhibits  the  most  unreserved 
confidence  in  the  divinity  of  its  contents.  Though  he  had  seen 
the  one-half  of  the  Christian  world,  he  still  knows  of  no  opposition 
to  the  Apocalypse ;  "he  would  as  soon,"  says  Liicke,  " have  thought 
of  mentioning  and  resisting  the  opposition  made  to  the  Gospel  of 
John." 

Irenaeus  had  it  in  his  power  to  learn  the  truth  regarding  the 
origin  of  the  Apocalypse.  It  was,  as  he  himself  says,  "  seen  not 
long  ago,  but  almost  within  the  time  of  our  generation,  toward 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  Domitian."  In  his  treatise  on  the  Ogdoad 
(the  number  eight)  he  signified,  "  that  he  had  reached  to  the  first 
succession  of  the  apostles"  (Euseb.  V.  20.)  He  held  the  closest 
intercourse  with  several  much  esteemed  men,  who  had  been 
acquainted  with  John.  And  that  these  men  were  also  in  a  con- 
dition to  give  information  respecting  the  Apocalypse,  is  evident 
especially  from  this,  that  for  the  correctness  of  the  number  C66, 
in  Rev.  xiii.  18,  he  appeals  to  the  testimony  of  those  who  had 
seen  John  in  the  face  (see  on  the  passaged,  an  appeal  which  is 
the  more  deserving  of  regard,  as  Irenaeus  makes  no  use  of  such 
authority  for  the  import  of  the  number.  Nothing  but  the  embar- 
rassment occasioned  by  the  fact  could  have  led  any  to  deny  that 

1  So,  for  pxamplc,  in  B.IV.  c.  aO:  Si  (juis  niitem  diligenlius  intciidat  his,  qiine  n 
propliclis  (licuiitur  de  (hie,  et  qimecunque  Jonnucs  disri|uilu8  domiiii  vidit  in  Apoo. 
invc'iiiit  eiwdrm  plagos  universalitrr  occipern  gcntes,  qiiiis  tunc  pnrticiilalini  accepit 
iKgyptuB.     Also  B.  IV.  c.  20,  IJ.  V.  o.  3fi.     He  often  calls  John  tlie  Lord's  scholar. 
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this  testimony  for  the  correctness  of  the  number  666  indirectly 
attests  also  the  composition  of  the  Apocalypse  by  the  apostle 
John.  For,  the  whole  of  the  importance  attached  to  the  testimony 
of  those  who  had  seen  John  in  the  face  rests  on  the  circumstance 
of  John  being  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse.  If  this  was  not  the 
case,  they  could  not  have  delivered  a  testimony  on  the  ground  of 
their  personal  acquaintance  with  John. 

We  cannot  think  otherwise  of  Irenaeus  than  that  he  delivered 
faithfully  the  truth  accessible  to  him.  Tiersch  (Herstellung,  p.  317) 
says  with  perfect  justice  of  him  and  Tertullian,  "  If  ever  there 
were  teachers  in  the  church,  who  set  forth  everything  in  harmony 
with  the  general  usage  and  faith  of  the  church,  and  held  fast  what 
was  handed  down,  it  was  these  two  great  opponents  and  conquerors 
of  Gnosticism."  The  fidelity  of  Irenaeus  in  regard  to  tradition 
is  also  attested  by  Neander,  Kchgsch.  I.  p.  876,  as  an  essential 
feature  in  his  character,  "  From  the  school  of  John  in  Asia  Minor 
there  went  forth  an  impulse,  opposing  itself  to  the  arbitrary 
speculations  of  the  Gnostics,  which  sought  to  preserve  and  uphold 
in  their  integrity  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and 
to  separate  from  them  all  false  ingredients.  And  it  was  this 
impulse  which  was  carried  into  the  west  by  Irenaeus,  who  had 
been  trained  in  Asia  Minor  in  the  school  of  those  worthy 
presbyters,  the  disciples  of  the  apostle  John."  Especially 
characteristic  of  the  whole  tendency  of  the  life  of  Irenaeus  is  what 
he  says  in  B.  III.  c.  4,  "  Polycarp,  who  testifies  this,  always 
taught  that  which  he  learned  from  the  apostles,  which  the 
church  traditionally  delivers,  which  alone  is  true."  How  he 
hangs  on  the  lips  of  the  depositaries  of  tradition,  appears  also 
from  the  passage  communicated  by  Eusebius  in  his  epistle  to 
Florinus,  in  which  he  mentions  his  intercourse  with  Polycarp, 
"  These  doctrines  were  not  taught  you  by  the  elders  before  usj 
who  also  held  intercourse  with  the  apostles.  For,  when  I  was 
yet  a  boy,  I  have  seen  you  in  company  with  Polycarp.  .  .  For, 
I  more  distinctly  remember  what  passed  then  than  things  that 
have  lately  occurred,  so  that  I  still  can  point  out  the  place  where 
the  blessed  Polycarp  sat  and  spake,  liis  going  in  and  out,  his  manner 
of  life,  and  the  shape  of  his  person,  and  the  discourses  which  he 
addressed  to  the  people  ;  and  how  he  told  of  his  converse  with 
John  and  the  rest,  who  had  seen  the  Lord ;  and  how  he  remera- 
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bered  their  sayings,  and  what  he  had  heard  of  them  concerning 
the  Lord,  and  concerning  his  miracles  and  his  doctrine." 

If  we  had  only  the  testimony  of  Irenaeus  for  the  genuineness 
of  the  book,  the  very  strongest  grounds  would  be  required  to 
shake  it.  It  proceeds  from  the  heart  of  John's  circle,  from  a  man 
who  regarded  it  as  a  sacred  obligation  to  appear,  not  in  his  own 
name,  but  in  that  of  the  church,  and  to  preserve  what  he  had 
received.  But  how  much  stronger  is  the  case,  when  the  testimony 
of  Irenaeus  is  only  a  single  link  in  a  vast  chain  ! 

The  importance  of  this  testimony  is  increased  by  the  consi- 
deration, that  what  Irenaeus  says  on  the  date  of  the  Apocalypse, 
is  found  on  thorough  examination  to  be  the  correct  view. 

A  series  of  testimonies  in  support  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
Apocalypse  does  not  call  for  a  particular  investigation ;  because 
everything  we  could  desire  respecting  them  is  admitted  by  our 
opponents.     We  shall,  however,  present  them  together  here. 

About  the  end  of  the  second  century,  Theophilus,  bishop  of 
Antioch,  wrote  a  treatise  against  the  heresy  of  Hermogenes.  In 
this,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Eusebius,  B.  IV.  c.  24,  he 
drew  proofs  from  the  Apocalypse  of  John.  That  the  Apocalypse 
should  have  possessed  authority  with  him  and  his  opponents,  is 
itself  an  evidence  of  its  apostolical  origin.  But  he  must  also  have 
plainly  announced  elsewhere  that  he  held  it  to  be  a  work  of  the 
apostle  John.  Eusebius  would  not  otherwise  have  spoken  simply 
of  the  Apocalypse  without  something  by  way  of  explanation. 

Apollonius  lived  about  the  same  time,  having  been,  according 
to  the  work  Praedestinatus,  a  presbyter  at  Ephosus  in  the  third 
century,  which  is  so  far  confirmed  by  the  circumstance,  that  lie 
communicates  a  local  tradition  from  Ephesus.  He  wrote  a  treatise 
against  the  Montanists  ;  concerning  which  Eusebius  says,  B.  V. 
c.  18,  "  He  also  employs  proofs  from  the  Apocalypse  of  John. 
He  mentions,  besides,  that  a  dead  person  had  boon  raised  to  life 
by  divine  power  through  John  at  Ephesus."  The  John  who 
raised  this  dead  person  to  life  can  have  been  no  other  than  the 
apostle.  So  that  Apollonius  must  also  have  attribtitcd  the 
ApocaIy}).'<e  to  him.  Nor  can  mc  well  doubt,  that  Apollonius 
spoko  of  the  dead  being  raised  to  life  by  John  in  connoction  with 
the  appeal  he  makes  to  the  Apocalypse. 
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Liicke  says,  p.  314,  "  that  Clement  of  Alexandria  used  the 
Apocalypse  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  century  without  hesi- 
tation, and  as  if  he  had  never  heard  of  the  opposition  of  the 
Alogi,  as  the  production  of  the  apostle  John."  "  It  is  important 
also,"  he  further  remarks,  "  that  Origen,  who  instituted  inves- 
tigations into  the  New  Testament  canon,  its  limits  and  classes, 
and  does  not  conceal  any  opposition  that  may  have  been  made 
against  the  particular  books,  not  merely  quotes  the  Apocalypse 
as  a  production  of  John  the  apostle,  but  expressly  says  in  his 
Commentary  on  Matthew,  '  What  shall  I  say  of  John,  who  lay  in 
the  bosom  of  Jesus  ?  Who  has  left  behind  him  a  Gospel,  in  which 
he  confesses  that  he  could  mention  so  many  things,  that  the  world 
would  not  be  able  to  contain  them  ;  but  also  wrote  the  Apocalypse 
in  which  he  was  commanded  to  be  silent  regarding  the  voices  of 
the  seven  thunders,  and  to  write  them.'  From  this  we  are 
warranted  any  how  to  conclude,  that  neither  in  the  Alexandrian 
tradition,  nor  in  the  course  of  his  theological  excursions  into  the 
foreign  field,  did  Origen  find  any  sufiicient  reason  for  doubting 
that  the  Apocalypse  was  a  genuine  production  of  the  apostle  John." 

The  bishop  Hippolytus,  a  scholar  of  Irenaeus,  a  contemporary 
of  Origen,  wrote  "  on  the  Gospel  and  the  Apocalypse  of  John." 

"  Tertullian  refers  to  the  Apocalypse  in  his  Montanistic  pro- 
ductions, as  in  the  others,  with  great  decision  ;  he  everywhere 
presupposes  its  genuineness  and  apostolicity  as  fully  established. 
Not  a  trace  appears  of  his  having  been  led  by  the  Montanist  party 
first  to  know  and  prize  the  Apocalypse"  (Liicke.) 


THE  DOUBTS  RESPECTING  THE  GENUINENESS  OF  THE 
APOCALYPSE. 

The  testimonies  in  behalf  of  the  Apocalypse  are  not  more 
conclusive  for  its  genuineness  than  are  the  attacks  and  doubts 
that  have  been  raised  against  it ;  as  those  can  easily  be  shewn  to 
have  no  historical  foundation,  and  to  have  sprung  merely  from 
private  inclination,  perplexity,  and  exegetical  incapacity. 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  go  into  the  earlier  attacks  which  were 
made  by  the  Alogi,  in  Epiphan.  Haeres.  51,  32,  sq.,  of  the  Roman 
presbyter  Caius  in  Eusebius  III.  28,  and  those  who  are  mentioned 
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by  Dionysius  as  his  predecessors  in  contending  against  the  Apoca- 
lypse. For  in  respect  to  them,  it  is  admitted  by  the  present 
opponents  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Apocalypse,  such  as  Lticke 
and  Credner,  that  their  rude  manner  of  attacking  the  Apocalypse, 
which  they  held  up  as  the  work  of  a  heretic  and  deceiver,  was 
"  a  mere  makeshift,"  "  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  historical 
tradition  and  historical  criticism  ;"  "  that  it  did  not  spring  from 
a  properly  historical  ground  (for  had  it  done  so  Dionysius  would 
not  have  failed  to  notice  it),  but  simply  and  alone  from  exegetical 
misapprehension,  and  the  want  of  a  well  adjusted  system  of 
controversial  theology."  We  shall  endeavour  to  look  somewhat 
closely  at  the  opposition  raised  against  the  Apocalypse  by  Diony- 
sius of  Alexandria,  the  omission  of  it  in  the  old  Syriac  translation 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  hesitation  of  Eusebius  in  regard 
to  its  canonical  authority. 


DIONYSIUS  OF  ALEXANDRIA. 

The  theology  of  the  ancient  church,  when  it  had  assumed  a  more 
settled  form,  applied  itself  in  earnest  to  extirpate  the  pernicious 
doctrine  of  Chiliasm,  which  had  taken  deep  root,  while  theology 
was  still  only  in  its  growth.  The  vigour  of  this  conflict  is  brought 
strikingly  before  us  by  an  expression  of  Dionysius.  He  justifies 
himself,  as  quoted  by  Eusebius,  B.  VII.  24,  for  writing  against 
Nepos,  "  because  there  are  some  teachers  who  say,  that  the  law 
and  the  prophets  are  of  no  value,  and  who  give  up  following  the 
Gospels,  and  depreciate  the  epistles  of  the  j'postles  ;  but  who,  at 
the  same  time,  praise  up  the  doctrine  of  this  work  (of  Nepos)  as 
a  great  and  hidden  mystery  ;  and  who  also  will  not  allow  the 
simpler  part  of  our  brethren  to  entertain  any  great  and  elevated 
notions,  either  of  tlie  glorious  and  truly  divine  appearance  of  our 
Lord,  of  our  resurrection  from  the  dead,  of  our  being  gathered 
and  assimilated  to  him ;  but  persuade  them  to  expect  small  and 
perishable  things,  and  such  as  resemble  those  that  now  exist  in 
the  kingdom  of  God." 

1  A  similar  vlow  is  furniblicJ  resjucliiig  tin;  Cliiliiistic  controversy  by  wliut  is  siiid 
ill  Jeromn's  Proeiii,  to  cL.  xviii.  of  Isaiuli.  Afier  spoaitiiig  of  liie  gn^it  ilivorsily  of  opiniouB 
regurJing    lliu  resurrection,  and  «lmt  is  written   in  llio  Apoculypsc,  ho  snys,  "if  we 
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Now  the  proper  weapon  against  Chiliasm,  which  looks  on  the 
Apocalypse  as  its  stronghold,  would  have  been  the  correct 
exposition  of  this  book.  But  it  was  not  so  easy  to  come  at  the 
possession  of  such  a  weapon.  The  arbitrary  allegorizing  spirit 
which  prevailed,  more  easily  induced  Chiliasts  to  believe  that  they 
had  a  good  cause.  The  production  of  Nepos  bore  the  title  : 
Refutation  of  the  Allegorists.  That  which  did  not  impose  on  the 
opponents  was  unable  even  to  satisfy  those  who  urged  it.  They 
had  no  real  confidence  in  it.  It  was,  therefore,  quite  natural  that 
they  should  err  in  regard  to  the  book  itself,  which  occasioned  them 
such  embarrassment,  and  should  try  to  relieve  themselves  of  its 
burdensome  authority,  by  simply  attacking  the  basis  of  it,  its 
apostolical  composition.  This  was  the  path  struck  out  byDionysius. 
But  there  was  a  certain  moderation  in  his  error.  While  others  before 
him  had  declared  the  Apocalypse  to  be  the  imposition  of  an  heretic 
and  a  deceiver,  who  had  falsely  used  the  name  of  the  apostle,  he 
expressed  himself  ready  to  admit,  that  the  book  proceeded  from  a 
holy  and  inspired  man,  who  actually  bore  the  name  of  John,  but 
denied  that  it  was  composed  by  the  apostle  John,  who  alone 
could  impart  to  the  book  in  the  full  and  proper  sense  a  claim  to 
cannonical  authority. 

He  says  inEusebius,  B.  VII.  c.  25,  after  having  spoken  of  those 
who  altogether  rejected  the  Apocalypse,  and  declared  it  to  be  a 
godless  fiction  of  the  heretic  Cerinthus,  "  But  I  could  not  venture 
to  reject  this  book,  as  many  among  the  brethren  set  much  by  it ; 
but  I  rather  suppose,  while  I  acknowledge  the  judgment  of  the 
book  exceeds  my  capacity,  that  in  all  its  parts  it  has  a  concealed 
and  elevated  meaning.  For,  though  I  do  not  understand  it,  yet 
I  suspect  that  a  deeper  sense  lies  concealed  under  the  words  ; 

understand  tliem  according  to  the  letter,  we  must  judaize,  if  spiritually,  we  shall  appear 
to  gainsay  the  sentiments  of  many  of  the  ancients.  Of  the  Latins  I  shall  only  mention 
Tertullian,  Victorinus,  Lactaiitius ;  of  the  Greeks,  omitting  others,  only  Irenaeus, 
Bishop  of  Lyons  ;  against  whom  Dionysius,  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  a  very  eloquent  man, 
wrote  a  handsome  book,  ridiculing  the  fable  of  a  thousand  years,  and  an  earthly 
Jerusalem  made  of  gold  and  gems,  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple,  immolation  of  victims, 
etc.  ApoUinarius  answered  him  in  two  volumes,  and  is  followed  not  only  by  the  men  of  his 
own  sect,  but  also  by  a  great  multitude  of  our  people  in  this  district,  so  that  I  see  well 
beforehand  what  a  storm  is  going  to  bo  raised  against  me."  If  we  even  had  no  historical 
proof  of  it,  we  should  still  quite  easily  understand,  that  in  this  hut  conflict  affecting 
such  important  interests  to  the  church,  a  part  of  the  opponeiits  of  Chiliasm  would  attempt 
to  cut  the  knot,  and  relieve  themselves  by  a  stroke  at  the  book,  which  involved  tljem  in 
such  perplexity,  and  appeared  as  the  source  of  so  many  vagunes. 
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which  I  do  not  measure  and  judge  by  my  own  understanding,  but, 
giving  more  licence  to  faith,  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  too  high 
to  be  comprehended  by  me.  And  I  do  not  reject  wliat  I  do  not 
understand,  but  I  rather  wonder  that  I  also  do  not  comprehend." 

Stroth  has  remarked  not  quite  correctly,  "  that  the  desire  to 
avoid  giving  offence  M'as  the  chief  reason  that  moved  Dionysius 
to  deliver  his  judgment  with  such  reserve  and  caution  respecting 
this  book."  The  principal  motive  was  rather  his  own  Christian 
discretion.  The  judgment  of  the  brethren  had  so  much  weight 
with  him,  that  he  would  not  go  farther  than  was  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  accomplisliment  of  his  aim,  the  refutation  of 
Chiliasm.  It  may  still  have  been  a  source  of  trouble  to  his  spirit, 
that  he  could  not  see  his  way  to  the  understanding  of  the  book. 

But  certainly,  Dionysius  was  also  a  very  prudent  man  ;  and 
his  prudence  undoubtedly  wrought  along  with  his  discretion.  It 
could  not  escape  him,  that  a  middle  position  in  regard  to  the 
Apocalypse  could  not  but  carry  with  it  a  greater  advantage  than 
a  decidedly  hostile  one,  Avhen  engaged  in  a  conflict  with  Chiliasm, 
which  claimed  the  whole  of  the  Apocalypse  for  itself  If  he  stood 
upon  the  brethren's  ground  he  might  expect  that  tiiey  in  turn 
would  meet  him. 

It  was,  however,  nothing  more  than  discretion  and  prudence, 
which  prevented  Dionysius  from  totally  rejecting  the  Apocalypse. 
He  never  drops  a  word  which  implies,  that,  so  far  as  he  did 
understand  it,  the  impression  it  produced  on  his  mind  was  that 
of  a  truly  divine  book.  We  never  meet  with  the  expression  of 
a  truly  divine  and  living  conviction ;  the  utmost  he  will  do  is 
to  make  a  concession.  He  "  could  not  venture"  to  reject  the 
Apocalypse  with  those  who  regard  it  as  a  mere  godless  fiction. 
He  "  admits"  that  it  proceeded  from  a  holy  and  inspired  man. 
He  "  will  not  deny"  that  the  author  had  seen  a  vision,  and  had 
received  knowledge  and  propiiccy. 

How,  indeed,  could  any  one  hold  strictly  to  the  fact  of  a 
spiritual  understanding  in  the  author,  which  forms  the  necessary 
basis  of  hi.s  being  a  holy  and  inspired  man,  so  long  as  he  himself 
stilt  gropes  in  utter  darkness  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
divine  gift  exercised  itself — as  Dionysius  here  confesses  himself 
to  have  done  respecting  the  Apocalypse  ?  How  espeoinliy  couhi 
lliis   be   possible  with  a  man  who  was  convinced,  according  to 
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Eusebius,  B.  VII.  c.  7,  tliat  he  luul  the  capacity  for  examining 
and  investigating  every  thing  ? 

The  Dualism,  which  is  associated  with  all  mere  concessions, 
plainly  enough  betrays  itself  in  what  is  afterwards  said.  Dionysius 
brings  forward  much  that  not  merely  wars  with  the  composition 
of  the  Apocalypse  by  the  apostle  John,  but  also  with  his  own 
admission,  that  it  proceeded  from  a  holy  and  inspired  man.  He 
not  obscurely  marks,  that  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse  in  an 
unbecoming  manner  puts  his  own  person  in  the  foreground,  and 
lauds  his  work.^  The  attempted  proof  likewise  of  the  differences 
appearing  in  the  Apocalypse  as  compared  with  the  Gospel  and 
the  epistles  of  John,  insensibly  grows  into  a  direct  attack  on  the 
former.'^  Any  one  who  could  urge  so  pointedly  as  a  defect  the 
alleged  bad  Greek  of  the  Apocalypse  (that  Greek  was  the  best 
which  was  most  suitable  to  the  object  in  view),  who  was  obviously 
so  incapable  of  comprehending  the  deeper  causes  of  its  peculiar 
style,  and  would  seek  for  deficiencies  in  it  rather  than  in  classical 
Greek,  which  was  not  fitted  for  being  a  channel  of  communication 
in  regard  to  the  highest  mysteries,  could  have  no  living  conviction 
of  the  inspiration  of  the  Apocalypse. 

It  is  quite  manifest,  that  the  Apocalypse  ran  counter  to 
Dionysius  not  merely  as  the  main  prop  of  Chiliasm.  Another 
reason  for  his  opposition  to  it  presents  itself  to  us  in  what  he  says 
respecting  the  diversity  of  style  in  the  Apocalypse  as  compared 
with  the  Gospel  of  John.  He  comes  direct  from  the  classical 
literature  of  Greece,  and  is  still  destitute  of  any  taste  properly 
cultivated  and  formed  of  a  sacred  kind.  The  Greek  spirit  is  not 
to  be  found  in  the  book,  which  more  than  any  other  has  deeply 
impressed  on  it  the  Old  Testament  Israelitish  character.  For 
him,  it  has  something  of  a  foreign,  strange  aspect.  Dionysius 
speaks  primarily  only  of  the  dialect.  But  the  dissatisfaction  goes 
much  farther.  He  undoubtedly  utters  In  his  heart  what  the  Alogi 
did  with  their  lips,  "  What  avails  the  Apocalypse  to  me,  which 

1  SuKTtXtVa?  Srj  TTiKTav  uii  tl-Ktiu  Ti;i/  'Trpo<pi]Tf.'iau  ixaKapiX^ti  6  irporpnTii^  Tuui  Te 
tf)u\dcT(T0VTai  auTYiv,  kuI  Srj  kuI  kauTov,  K.  T.  \.  Furtlier,  6  fxtv  yap  EuayyeXio-xi/t 
ouSufjLou  TO  ovofxa  ai/Tov  iraptyypucpti.,  ouok  »f>)pi}uo-£i  iavrov,  ovte  did  tou  tuayyiXiov 
uvTf.  Siu  Tri';  iTri(rxd\r/s,  k.  t.  A. 

Tou-ro)  5k  aTroKd\vfj/tv  pkv  itopniiivat.  kul  yvUxriv  ti\ijff>ti>at  Kal  ■irpo<p)\rtiav  OVK 
nvTipw-  itdKtKTOv  fxivToi  Kal  yXujcraau  oiiK  aKpi^ta-i  kWijviXftvGuv  avTou  fiXiiru)  aW 
lOi'iipniTi  fxkf  fiapftapiKol^  xpujfiivov,  Kai  ttov  Kai  (TuXoKi^oi/Ta. 
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speakfl  to  me  of  seven  angels  and  seven  trumpets."  He  no  doubt 
also  complained,  along  with  those  whom  he  mentions  as  his 
predecessors,  in  contending  against  the  Apocalypse,  of  the  thick 
veil  of  darkness  and  incomprehensibility  that  was  spread  over 
the  whole  of  it.  Some  time  must  have  elapsed  before  this 
false  relation  of  the  Apocalypse  to  the  Greek  spirit  came  to  be 
mentioned.  The  earlier  times  were  more  those  of  simple  faith. 
Men  could  not  but  be  sensible  of  the  foreign  mixture  in  the 
language ;  but  the  difficulty  thereby  occasioned  was  overcome  by 
reflecting  on  the  venerable  authority  of  the  apostle,  and  by  the 
experience  of  the  sweet  consolation  which  the  book  afforded  in 
times  of  suffering — was  overcome  the  more  easily,  as  people  then 
used  to  break  off"  their  connection  with  the  classical  literature  of 
Greece  when  they  embraced  Christianity.  A  change  naturally 
ensued,  when  theology  began  to  assume  a  more  systematic  and 
perfect  form  in  the  Greek  church,  when  the  Greek  civilization 
and  philosophy  began  to  be  pressed  into  the  service  of  the  church, 
and,  abandoning  the  reserve  hitherto  practised,  was  itself  followed 
as  an  end.  It  was  scarcely  possible,  in  such  a  case,  for  the 
Apocalypse  attaining  to  a  full  recognition  without  first  passing 
through  the  stage  of  doubt.  New  support  would  also  be  ministered 
to  the  spirit  of  doubt,  when  the  times  of  martyrdom  ceased.  And 
the  elevated  character  of  the  book  could  not  fail  to  add  to  thq 
impression  of  its  foreign  aspect. 

Dionysius  conducts  his  attack  against  the  Apocalypse  as  tlie 
composition  of  the  apostle  John  only  on  internal  grounds,  and 
such  grounds,  indeed,  as  call  now  for  no  further  investigation. 
His  attack  is  not  an  interruption  to,  but  rather  an  important 
confirmation  of,  the  general  agreement  in  behalf  of  its  genuineness. 
It  is  clear  as  day  that  no  external  grounds  could  then  be  alleged 
against  it.  Otherwise,  Dionysius  would  certainly  not  have  failed 
to  avail  himself  of  them. 

It  has  been  concluded,  from  the  circumstance  of  Dionysius  not 
suffering  himself  to  be  swayed  by  the  external  grounds  for  the 
ajiostolical  comi)osition  of  the  book,  that  these  grounds  could  not 
have  been  of  much  weight.  Such  a  conclusion,  however,  is  far 
too  hasty.  First  of  all,  it  has  not  been  sufficiently  considered 
how  strong  the  motive  was  that  impelled  Dionysius  to  reject 
it.     His   hermcncutical  theory,   tliat  the  Apocalypse   should   be 
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expounded  spiritually,  it  has  been  conceived,  raised  him  above  all 
perplexity.  But  it  is  not  considered  that  he  had  himself  no 
proper  confidence  in  his  hermeneutical  theory.  And  then,  if  we 
consider  further  the  nature  of  the  testimonies  for  the  genuineness 
of  the  Apocalypse,  we  shall  easily  understand  how  it  might  be  of 
decided  importance,  and  yet  should  be  held  in  small  estimation 
by  Dionysius,  of  whom  assuredly  we  could  not  expect  that  he 
would  be  at  pains  to  search  out  the  hidden  traces.  With  the 
most  thorough  confidence  in  the  genuineness  of  the  Apocalypse, 
which  prevailed  through  the  whole  of  the  second  century,  and 
which  can  only  be  explained  on  the  ground  of  its  actually 
being  the  work  of  the  Apostle,  there  was  still  no  occasion  for 
thoroughly  establishing  this  confidence,  because  doubt  and  opposi- 
tion were  quite  alien  to  this  century.  When  these  arose,  it  was 
impossible  all  at  once  to  overlook  the  actual  state  of  matters ; 
it  might  easily  be  conceived  at  the  first,  that  attention  should  be 
drawn  merely  to  the  book  itself.  But  the  matter  presented  itself 
quite  otherwise  on  farther  reflection,  as  we  may  perceive  by 
comparing  Eusebius  with  Dionysius. 

A  statement,  however,  of  Dionysius  is  deserving  of  notice, 
which  is  contained  in  his  letter  to  Hermammon  on  Valerian  and 
the  persecution  raised  by  him,  as  given  in  Eusebius  VII.  c.  10, 
"  And  to  John  was  this  likewise  revealed.  And  there  was  given 
to  him,  says  he,  a  mouth,  speaking  great  things  and  blasphemy. 
And  there  was  given  to  him  power,  and  forty-two  months 
(Apoc.  xiii.  5.)  Both  (viz.  his  speaking  great  things  and  blas- 
phemy, and  the  duration  of  the  persecution)  can  be  seen  to  have 
wonderfully  taken  place  in  Valerian."  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  genuineness  of  the  Apocalypse  is  here  acknowledged. 
The  John  mentioned  can  be  no  other  than  the  apostle.  Dionysius 
here  perfectly  agrees  with  the  "  ancients,"  the  men  of  the  second 
century,  in  recognizing  the  prophetical  character  of  the  book, 
and  the  inspiration  of  its  author.  He  utters  the  language,  not  of 
concession,  but  of  conviction.  Now,  in  what  relation  does  this 
statement  of  Dionysius  stand  to  his  former  statements  in  his 
book  on  the  promises  1  We  can  suppose  a  change  of  conviction  to 
have  taken  place.  The  epistle  to  Hermammon  belongs  to  a 
later  period.  It  was  written  after  the  close  of  the  persecution 
under  Valerian,  which  began  in  the  year  261,  under  the  reign 
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of  Gallienns,  in  the  year  263,  a  few  years  before  the  death  of 
Dionysius  (Euseb.  VII.  28.)  The  work  on  the  promises,  how- 
ever, was  composed  before  the  persecution  of  Valerian.  Perhaps 
Dionysius  during  that  persecution.,  in  which  he  had  many  things 
to  suffer  (Euseb.  VIII.  11)  obtained  an  insight  into  the  glory 
of  the  book,  and  had  liis  eyes  also  opened  for  apprehending 
the  testimony  of  the  church.  But  we  can  also  suppose,  that  in 
his  work  on  the  promises,  Dionysius,  carried  away  by  his  polemical 
zeal,  had  given  expression  to  his  views  only  on  one  side,  and  that 
he  here  brings  out  the  other  side,  his  previous  doubts  having  at 
bottom  appeared  to  himself  no  more  than  doubts.  Whichever 
view  we  take,  this  later  statement  of  Dionysius  shews,  that  we  are 
not  to  attribute  much  importance  to  his  earlier  attack. 


THE  OLD  SYRIAC  TRANSLATION. 

It  is  a  fact,  that  the  Apocalypse  is  wanting  in  the  Peschito.  Nor 
is  it  to  be  denied,  that  several  attempts,  which  have  been  made, 
to  meet  the  unfavourable  conclusions  that  have  been  drawn  against 
the  Apocalypse  from  this  fact,  are  forced   and   untenable.     We 
cannot  suppose  with   Hug  and  Thiersch,  that  the  Apocalypse 
originally  stood  in  the  Peschito,  but  was  afterwards  dropt  out  of 
it.    For,  Christians  do  not  so  readily  suffer  themselves  to  be  robbed 
of  what  has  once  been  committed  to  them.     Nor  can  we  with 
Guerike  account  for  the  omission  on  the  ground  "  of  the  smaller 
importance  of  the  Apocalypse,  and   its   inferior  adaptation  for 
being  read  in  churches."     Nor  yet  again  can  we  suppose  with 
Walton  and  Wichelhaus,  that  the  Peschito  belongs  to  a  period,  in 
which  still  the  Apocalypse  did  not  exist,  or  at  least  had  not  got 
into  general  circulation,  and  come  to  be  commonly  acknowledged. 
For  the  Apocalypse  cannot  have   been  composed  at  an  earlier 
period  than  the  Gospel  and  the  first  epistle  of  John."     Besides, 
the  Apocalypse  cannot  be  separated  from  the  other  books,  which 
are  wanting  in  the  Peschito,  the  second  epistle  of  Peter,  the 
epistle  of  Jude,  and  the  second  and  third  epistles  of  John.     But 
the  second  epistle  of  Peter  and  the  epistle  of  Jude  were  composed 
a  considerable  period  before  the  Gospel  and  the  first  epistle  of 
John,  both  of  which  have  a  place  in  the  Peschito. 

The  omission  of  the  Apocalypse  can  only  be  explained  on  the 
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ground,  that  the  translator  doubted  respecting  its  apostolical 
origin,  and  that  this  doubt  also  had  made  considerable  way  in  his 
neighbourhood.  For,  if  it  had  been  confined  to  himself,  he  would 
not  have  allowed  it  to  prevail  so  far.  This  explanation  has  on  its 
side  the  analogy  of  the  other  omitted  books.  They  are  together 
those  respecting  the  apostolical  origin  of  which  doubts  were 
entertained  in  the  ancient  church.  It  is  also  confirmed  by  the 
position  which  an  important  part  of  the  Syrian  church  afterwards 
took  up  against  the  Apocalypse.  The  Nestorians  did  not 
acknowledge  the  canonical  authority  of  the  Apocalypse  ;  and  it  is 
very  natural  to  suppose,  that  these  stedfast  adherents  of  the 
Peschito  had  held  the  reasons  for  omitting  the  Apocalypse  to  be 
right.^ 

This  admission  may,  no  doubt,  be  employed  for  the  purpose  of 
damaging  the  authority  of  the  Apocalypse.  If  the  Peschito,  as 
many  suppose,  was  composed  about  the  middle  of  the  second 
century,  then  the  agreement  of  the  church  of  the  first  century  for 
the  Apocalypse  would  be  at  once  broken  up,  and  we  must  blot  it 
out  from  the  number  of  the  liomologoumenous  writings. 

But  the  supposition  of  the  Peschito  belonging  to  so  early  a  date 
rests  merely  on  conjecture.  As  Wichelhaus  justly  says  (De 
N.  T.  Versione  Syr.  p.  61),  it  is  of  "  quite  uncertain  origin  ;" 
there  is  no  witness  for  it  before  Ephraem.  So  much  only  is 
certain,  that  it  must  have  been  composed  sometime  before 
Ephraem ;  for  he  describes  it  as  "  our  translation,"  and  he  found 
it  in  common  use  among  the  churches. 

The  very  omission  of  the  Apocalypse  should  be  taken  as  the 
proper  starting-point  for  determining  the  time  of  its  origin.  If 
it  is  settled,  that  the  first  important  opposition  against  the 
Apocalypse,  that  of  Dionysius,  arose  only  about  the  middle  of  the 
third  century,  the  Peschito  may  be  dated  sometime  later,  about 
the  end  of  the  century.  There  are  other  considerations  also  that 
lead  to  the  same  result.     The  learned,  and,  in  part,  scientific 

1  Haveniick,  in  bis  Luoubr.  criticae  in  Apoc.  p.  9,  has  proved  tbat  the  Nestorians  in 
subsequent  times  adhered  to  the  canon  of  the  Peschito  and  rejected  the  Apocalypse,  while 
the  Jacobites  regarded  it  aa  canonical.  He  also  proves  that  the  assertion  of  Liicke, 
"  Abulfaradsch  is  even  so  bold  as  to  hold  the  Apocalypse  to  be  a  production  either  of 
Cerinthus  or  of  the  presbyter  John,"  rests  on  an  error.  The  Apocalypse  is  still  wanting 
inthecanouof  the  Nestorians  of  Syria  among  the  Kurdish  mountains,  comp.  Thiersh. 
Herstellung,  p.  429, 
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chai«ictcr  of  tlie  translation  (Wichelhans,  p.  88  and  263),  will  not 
accord  with  an  earlier  date.  Further,  the  Syrian  literature  only 
began  to  bloom  with  Ephraem  in  the  fourth  century.  And  it  is 
scarcely  credible,  that  between  a  translation  of  this  sort,  which 
was  itself  a  fruit  of  the  desire  that  began  to  be  cherished  for 
literary  improvement,  and  the  other  productions  that  sprang  from 
it,  there  should  have  been  a  space  of  some  centuries. 

As  we  must  be  led  to  determine  the  time  of  the  composition  of 
the  Syriac  translation  by  a  consideration  of  the  doubts  that  arose 
respecting  the  genuineness  of  the  Apocalypse,  so  we  can  thus 
also  learn  something  of  the  reasons,  which  occasioned  the  doubts 
of  the  translator.  If  the  doubts,  wherever  they  are  presented  to 
us,  appear  destitute  of  any  historical  basis,  if  they  always  proceed 
from  exegetical  incapacity  and  controversial  heat,  if  they  lean 
exclusively  on  internal  grounds,  we  must  suppose  the  same  to  have 
been  the  case  here,  where  we  have  simply  to  deal  with  the  fact 
of  doubt.  This  also  is  the  result  to  which  we  are  led  by  a 
comparison  of  the  analogy  of  the  other  omitted  books.  They  are 
all  such  as  furnished  in  their  matter  an  occasion  for  doubt,  while 
no  positive  grounds  of  an  external  kind  existed  against  their 
genuineness — although,  certainly,  the  inferior  external  credibility 
in  their  case  lei't  criticism  more  at  liberty  to  deal  with  internal 
considerations. 

That  the  omission  of  the  Apocalyj)se  from  the  Pcschito  did  not 
rest  on  historical  grounds,  is  evident  alone  from  the  fact,  that  not 
long  after  it  was  made,  Ephraem  treated  the  Apocalypse  as  a 
canonical  book  and  the  production  of  the  apostle  John,  without 
expressing  the  slightest  doubt  respecting  its  genuineness.' 


EUSEBIU.S. 

This  author,  in  B.  III.  c.  24  of  his  Ecclesiastical  history,  says, 
"  Among  the  writings  of  John,  besides  the  Gospel,  his  first  epistle 

1  Sre  the  proof  in  Ilavernick's  treatise  de  Kpliraemi  Syri  trBtimoDJis  in  his  Lncubr. 
Assrmnnni  in  Hibl.  Orient.  I.p.lll,  snys,  In  liocsermonecitot  S.  Doctor  (viz.  Eplirnem) 
Apor.  .lonnnis  tanqiiurn  cnnonicmn  Scriplurnin — quotl  iilco  nolnvi,  lit  conslarrl  Syrnrnm 
onliq\iiHKimoruni  de  iiliin  libri  iiuctoriiiite  judicium.      Sie  besides   T.  III.  p.  GOG,  080^ 
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is  acknowledged  witliout  dispute,  both  by  those  of  the  present 
day,  and  also  by  the  ancients.  The  other  two  epistles,  however, 
are  disputed.  But  on  the  Revelation  contrary  views  are  still  very 
generally  entertained.  By  and  bye  we  shall  give,  at  the  proper 
time,  a  judgment  on  the  matter  from  the  testimonies  of  the 
ancients." 

In  c.  25,  which  treats  "  of  the  Scriptures  generally  acknow- 
ledged as  divine  {oijuoXoyou/jievcDV  Oeiwv  'ypa^wv),  and  those  that 
were  not  so,"  he  says,  after  having  mentioned  those  generally 
acknowledged,  "  To  these  may  be  reckoned,  if  it  should  seem 
good  {el<ye  (paveirj),  the  Revelation  of  John,  concerning  which  we 
shall  bring  forward  in  the  proper  time  the  different  opinions. 
These  then  are  acknowledged  as  genuine."  If  it  should  seem 
good,  namely,  if  the  number  of  the  approvers  shall  be  limited  to 
the  depositaries  of  tradition,  and  all  such  are  excluded  as  rest 
their  judgment  on  internal  grounds.  For  only  when  contemplated 
from  this  point  of  view  could  the  Apocalypse  be  reckoned  among 
the  homologoumena.  The  later  quotations  also  of  Eusebius  ai'e 
in  unison  with  this  construction.  All  the  ancients,  whom  he 
quotes,  are  without  exception  for  the  Apocalypse.  The  doubts 
belong  only  to  a  later  period,  and  arose  entirely  from  internal 
considerations.  Finally,  this  is  the  notion  of  the  holomogoumena, 
as  appears  elsewhere  from  the  account  of  Eusebius  himself.  Thus 
in  regard  to  the  writings  of  Peter,  B.  III.  c.  3,  "  One  of  his 
epistles,  called  the  first,  is  acknowledged  as  genuine  (dvcofio- 
Xo'yrjTai.)  For,  this  was  used  by  the  ancient  fathers  in  their 
writings  as  an  undoubted  work  of  the  apostle." 

Then,  Eusebius  says  in  his  enumeration  of  the  ungenuine  books, 
the  voda,  "  Moreover,  as  I  said,  the  Revelation  of  John,  if  it 
should  seem  good,  which  some,  as  mentioned  before,  reject,  but 
others  rank  among  the  genuine."  If  it  should  seem  good — if  one 
is  of  opinion,  that  the  external  testimonies  for  the  genuineness 
of  the  Apocalypse  are  overcome  by  the  internal  reasons,  and  if 
one  thinks  with  Dionysius  that  the  latter  decide  against  the 
genuineness  of  the  Apocalypse. 

It   has    been   thought,  that    Eusebius    should   have    put  the 

Apocalypse  simply  in  the  second  class,  instead  of  mentioning  it  in 

connection  with  the  second  or  third.     But  this  is  quite  a  mistake. 

The  second  class  consists  of  such  books  "  as  are  opposed,  but  yet 

VOL.  II.  2  e 
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are  acknowledged  by  the  most."  If  we  perceive,  that  here  not 
books  in  general  are  treated  of,  which  have  experienced  opposition, 
but  only  a  particular  class  of  these,  such  as  are  still  acknowledged 
by  the  greater  part,  and  if  we  also  rightly  understand  these  last 
words, ^  we  shall  have  no  doubt,  that  the  Apocalypse  could  have 
no  place  there.  The  Apocalypse  was  not  acknowledged  by  the 
most,  but  by  all,  who  are  here  in  the  eye  of  the  historian.  It 
was  unanimously  attested  by  the  ancients,  and  when  in  later  times 
doubts  were  raised  against  it,  it  was  recognised  in  the  whole 
church  as  the  production  of  the  apostle  John.  It  was  then  in  full 
possession. 

It  has  been  thought,  that  Eusebius  is  quite  vacillating  in  his 
judgment  on  the  Apocalypse.  But  this  also  is  an  entire  mistake. 
His  judgment  has  all  the  firmness  it  could  have  had  in  his  day, 
if  the  one  circumstance  is  left  out  of  view,  that  the  unmistakeably 
divine  character  of  those  parts,  which  lay  open  to  his  under- 
standing, had  not  made  the  impression  on  him,  which  they  might 
justly  have  done.  Clearly  and  distinctly  he  recognizes  the  fact, 
that  the  book  had  the  unanimous  approval  of  antiquity,  and  that 
the  external  grounds  were  entirely  on  its  side.  He  makes  no 
attempt  whatever  to  invalidate  the  importance  of  this  testimony, 
but  acknowledges  its  full  value.  He  does  not  think  of  hastily 
abandoning  it  ;  nor  does  he  endeavour  by  an  authoritative 
declaration  of  his  own  to  set  aside  what  he  cannot  disprove.  So 
long  as  the  doubts  based  on  internal  grounds  could  not  be  success- 
fully disposed  of,  so  long  as  it  was  found  impracticable  to  strike 
out  a  new  ]»ath  in  the  exposition  of  the  book,  it  was  right  to  keep 
the  question  still  open. 

It  has  been  deemed  strange,  that  Eusebius  should  in  other 
writings  have  unhesitatingly  used  the  Apocalypse  as  the  work  of 
the  apostle  John.  This,  hoMcvcr,  M-iil  be  found  quite  in  place,  if 
it  is  considered  that  the  doubts  did  not  present  themselves  to  him 
as  at  all  insuperable  ;  and  from  the  very  circumstance  of  their 

1  ArhiinuUil<ieil  is  cxplniiiPil  in  R.  III.  c.  .S8,  by  "  used  by  the  nnoicnls."  He  iLere 
Bays  of  the  siipposctl  second  epistle  of  Clement,  '•  We  do  not  know  thnt  this  is  equally 
Acknowledged  ^ith  the  former,  because  we  know  not  that  it  wns  used  by  the  oncient^." 
Of  the  epistles  of  James  and  .lude,  whirli  are  mentioned  in  B.  111.25  among  the  hooks 
that  were  "  spoken  against,  yet  still  acknowledged  by  the  most,"  it  is  said  in  1).  M.  '^3, 
"  Not  many  of  the  ancients  have  mentioned  it,  nor  that  cnllcd  the  epistle  of  Jude,  which 
ii  also  OTIC  of  the  seven  colled  catholic  epistles." 
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wanting  an  historical  basis,  they  might  be  regarded  chiefly  as 
a  call  for  further  investigation.  What  was  in  favour  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  Apocalypse,  the  unanimous  voice  of  antiquity, 
stood  firm  and  immoveable.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  could  not 
be  overlooked  by  Eusebius,  that  what  seemed  to  speak  against  it 
possessed  a  quite  moveable  character,  and  that  in  the  course  of 
time  the  matter  might  appear  in  an  entirely  different  light. 

It  has  been  said,  that  on  the  position  taken  up  by  Eusebius  no 
certain  historical  conclusion  was  arrived  at  in  the  ancient  church, 
either  as  to  the  point,  that  the  Apocalypse  was  composed  by  John, 
or  that  it  was  not.  But  such  a  statement  could  only  proceed  from 
one  utterly  incompetent  to  form  a  correct  view  of  the  matter. 
That  Eusebius  should  have  quoted  the  Apocalypse  among  the 
homologoumena  is  a  clearer  proof  than  anything  else  that  the 
ancient  church  had  a  settled  conviction,  on  historical  grounds,  of 
its  being  the  production  of  the  apostle  John.  If  there  had  been 
anything  that  ran  counter  to  this,  it  could  not  have  escaped  the 
vigilance  of  Eusebius,  who  was  so  well  acquainted  with  the  older 
Christian  literature.  Nor  certainly  did  he  want  the  inclination 
to  avail  himself  of  it.  His  spirit  could  not  adapt  itself,  like 
Luther's,  to  the  Revelation.  It  happened  with  him,  as  it  also 
happened  with  the  man  he  so  highly  honoured,  "  the  great 
Alexandrian  bishop."  We  see  this  in  his  communicating  at 
such  length  the  criticism  of  this  writer,  and  with  such  visible 
predilection.  We  see  it  also  in  his  pressing  upon  Papias  a 
presbyter  John,  different  from  the  apostle,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
second  possible  author  for  the  Apocalypse,  bearing  the  name  of 
John.  He  thus  sought  to  provide  a  stay  for  the  hypothesis  of 
Dionysius,  which  it  still  did  not  possess  with  the  latter.  For 
Dionysius  knew  nothing  of  a  presbyter  John.  If,  in  spite  of  such 
a  tendency,  Eusebius  still  attests  the  unanimous  acknowledgment 
of  the  Apocalypse,  we  cannot  for  a  moment  doubt  that  the 
external  grounds  are  altogether  in  favour  of  the  genuineness. 

With  Eusebius  we  shall  conclude  our  examination  of  the 
external  grounds  for  the  genuineness  of  the  Apocalypse.  Later 
writers  could  not  be  regarded  as  proper  witnesses,  and  we  do  not 
need  the  conclusions  that  might  be  drawn  from  their  position  in 
support  of  the  Apocalypse.  The  results  we  have  already  gained 
are  to  be  considered  as  quite  satisfactory.     It  has  been  shewn 
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that  the  testimonies  for  the  genuineness  of  tlie  Apocalypse  reach 

up  to  the  age  of  its  origin ;  that  they  are  derived  from  all  parts 

of  the  Christian   world  ;  that  down   even   to  the  middle  of  the 

third  century  it  was  unanimously  acknowledged,  and  had  struck 

its  roots  very  deeply  into  the  Christian  church  ;  and  also,  that 

the  doubts    and   objections   M'hich   were   afterwards    entertained 

respecting  it  only  served   to  render   more  clearly   manifest  the 

recognition  of  its  genuineness  by  the  church.     We  do  not  consider 

the   matter   thereby  settled.     We   are   not  of  opinion  that  the 

examination  of  the  internal  grounds  becomes  a  work  of  superfluity. 

But  we  are  convinced,  that  it  would  be  in  the  highest  degree 

unscientific,  to  depreciate  and  reject  a   book  so  accredited   on 

account  of  any  small  doubts;   that  it  is  a  matter  of  duty  to  weigh 

ten  times  every  doubt  that  may  arise   respecting  such  a  book, 

before  any  in)portance  is  attached  to  it ;  that  those,  in  particular, 

sin  both  against  science  and  the  church,  who  boldly  launch  forth 

their  critical  denunciations,  while  their  own  consciences  must  tell 

them,  that  in  respect  to  the  exposition  of  the  book,  on  which  all 

judgment  as  to  the  internal  grounds  for  or  against  the  genuineness 

must  be  based,  they  have  not  so  much  as  entered  on  the  beginnings. 

We  turn  now  to  the  investigation  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
Apocalypse  as  connected  with  the  internal  grounds.  And  in 
doing  so  shall  begin  with  a  consideration  of  the  doubts  and 
objections  that  have  been  raised  on  these  grounds  ;  after  which 
we  shall  unfold  the  grounds  that  support  the  genuineness. 


DIFFERENCE    IN  THE    STYLE  OF  THE  APOCALYPSE    FROM  THAT 
OF  THE  GOSPEL  AND  THE  EPISTLES  OF  .lOHN. 

The  whole  cast  and  impress  of  the  language  in  the  Apocalypse, 
it  is  alleged,  is  different  from  what  we  find  in  the  Gospel  and  the 
ej>istlcs.  Of  all  the  favourite  turns  that  occur  in  the  Apocalypse, 
none  are  to  be  met  with  in  those  other  ])roductions.  And 
inversely.  The  fundamental  character  of  the  language  in  the 
Apocalypse  is  Hebraistic,  while  in  the  Gospel  and  the  epistles  it 
is  that  ol'  the  Greek.     And  while  in  these  the  Greek  element  had 
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begun  to  assimilate  itself  to  the  Hebraistic,  in  the  other  the  two 
appear  in  utter  discordance. 

We  shall  not  here  enlarge  on  the  point,  how  great  caution 
is  required  in  handling  the  proof  against  the  genuineness  of  a 
book  on  the  score  of  its  language,  and  how  such  a  line  of  argumen- 
tation must  always  hold  a  subordinate  place.  This  has  been 
sufficiently  done  by  others.  Every  work  has  its  peculiar  style.  The 
favourite  expressions  of  an  earlier  period  are  not  rarely  laid  aside. 
The  mind  breaks  up  for  itself  new  paths  even  in  the  language. 
Ordinarily,  the  existence  of  differences  cannot  afford  a  decided 
proof  against  the  identity  of  the  author,  but  only  the  want  of 
coincidences.  Were  we  here  to  drive  on  precipitately,  we  should 
in  investigating  the  authorship  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
attribute  a  decisive  weight  to  such  facts  as  this,  that  the  re  occurs 
with  great  frequency  in  the  Acts  (120  times),  while  it  is  found 
only  five  times  in  the  Gospel  of  Luke.  Were  we  to  forget,  that 
we  are  here  on  very  treacherous  ground,  we  should  even  deny  that 
the  epistles  of  John  proceeded  from  the  author  of  the  Gospel. 
For  not  unimportant  ditferences  are  to  be  found  between  them. 
The  most  striking  is,  that  the  ovv,  which  in  the  Gospel  occurs 
above  200  times,  far  oftener  than  in  all  the  three  first  gospels 
together,  is  found  only  twice  in  the  epistles  (in  the  Apocalypse 
four  times) — a  fact  which  will  be  explained  by  a  thoughtful 
criticism,  by  the  consideration  that  the  frequency  of  the  particle 
in  the  Gospel  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  historical  style  of  the 
evangelist.  The  adverb  ovKkri  is  used  ten  times  in  the  Gospel, 
but  not  at  all  in  the  epistles  (in  the  Apocalypse  seven  times),  a 
diflference  which  must  be  regarded  as  accidental.  In  the  Gospel 
we  have  the  fourteen  tinies  ;  not  once  in  the  epistles,  which  also 
want  Ihov,  though  it  occurs  five  times  in  the  Gospel.  Of  the  four 
particles,  the  want  of  which  in  the  Apocalypse  has  been  adduced 
as  a  proof,  that  the  style  of  the  Apocalypse  bears  a  "  quite 
different  character"  from  that  of  the  Gospel  and  the  epistles 
(Liicke,  p.  364),  irdvTore,  irMirore,  ouSeirore,  ovherroy,  one  only, 
TTcoTTOTe,  occurs  in  the  epistles,  and  even  that  but  once.  How 
dubious  the  argument  is,  appears  also  from  the  circumstance,  that 
Liicke  could  found  his  manifestly  futile  assault  on  the  last  chapter 
of  John's  Gospel  on  diversities  of  style.  A  closer  examination 
would    have    shewn,    that    every    other    chapter    exhibited    like 
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diversities.  But  the  confidence  that  is  placed  on  this  argument 
becomes  quite  senseless,  when  the  two  productions,  which  are  com- 
pared with  each  other,  belong  to  entirely  different  kinds  of  writing. 
The  most  complete  diversity  in  this  respect  is  that  which  exists 
between  prose  and  poetry.  Solger  has  said  (Erwin  II.  p.  74), 
"  Language  is  knowledge  itself,  in  so  far  as  this  comes  also 
externally  into  manifestation  ;  it  is  knowledge  entering  under  an 
external  form  into  the  world  of  realities.  You  can  see  this  in  the 
quite  peculiar  form  it  assumes  in  poetry,  where  also  it  pervades 
the  whole  language.  For  not  only  is  it  partially  changed  thereby, 
but  it  acquires  an  entirely  different  significance  from  what  belongs 
to  it  in  common  discourse."  How  thorough  and  pervading  this 
difference  is  may  be  at  once  perceived  by  comparing  the  poetical 
portions  of  the  books  of  Moses  with  his  prose.  Was  there  not 
also  a  time  when  a  purblind  criticism  maintained  that  those 
portions  differed  so  much  from  the  rest,  that  they  could  not 
possibly  have  been  composed  by  the  same  author  ! 

The  poetical  language  of  the  Old  Testament  differs  from  the 
prose  especially  in  this,  that  it  even  externally  announces  its 
elevation  above  the  common  and  ordinary,  and  so  puts  rare 
expressions  in  the  room  of  those  that  arc  in  current  use,  chooses 
concrete  expressions  instead  of  abstract,  is  even  in  outward  form 
elevated  and  sonorous,  and  loves  short,  abrupt  sentences,  in  which 
the  speech  a])pGars  only  to  be  wrung  out,  as  it  were,  in  single 
expressions.  In  perfect  correspondence  with  tliis  general  delinea- 
tion, Winer,  in  his  Exeget.  Stud.  I.  p.  155,  says  of  the  author 
of  the  Ai)ocalypse  :  Solute  et  quasi  frustatim  scribit.  The 
prophetical  writings  also  participate  to  a  certain  extent  in  these 
characteristics  of  the  poetical  language  (see  Ewald  Propheten  I. 
p.  46.)  Gesenius  says,  "  Those  of  the  golden  age  come  almost 
entirely  up  to  the  poets."  In  this,  however,  he  goes  a  little  too 
far. 

In  the  classical  literature  of  Greece,  too,  poetry  chalked  out 
for  itself  a  peculiar  walk  as  to  language.  We  call  attention  to 
this  the  rather  as  in  the  way  and  manner  it  adhered  to  this 
distinguishing  peculiarity  we  can  discern  a  near  resemblance  to 
the  procedure  of  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse.  MatthiaCsays 
in  his  Grammar,  I.  p.  12,  "Because  Homer  wrote  hi.s  ])oems  in 
th<'  f>I(l  Ionic  dialect,  it  was  chosen  by  all  succeeding  epic  poets, 
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even  at  a  time  when  the  Ionic  dialect  had  long  ceased  to  be 
employed  in  other  writings. — The  lyric  choruses  in  the  tragedies 
of  the  Athenians  approached  in  some  of  the  forms  of  their  words 
to  the  Doric  dialect,  because  the  most  eminent  lyric  poets  had 
written  in  that  dialect.  In  those  lyric  passages  the  tragic  writers 
appear  to  have  distinguished  the  more  impassioned  parts  by  the 
use  of  the  Doric,  and  the  calmer  by  that  of  the  Attic."  Scholl 
also  says,  Gesch.  der  Griech.  Literatur.  Th.  I,  p.  67,  "  The  Ionic 
dialect,  the  language  of  an  industrious  people,  mncli  engaged  in 
traffic  and  commerce,  was  of  a  milder,  more  flexible,  and  melodious 
nature.  All  literary  productions  raised  on  the  propitious  soil  of 
Ionia,  bore  the  impress  of  taste  and  elegance.  Since  Homer  and 
Hesiod  had  sung  in  that  dialect,  it  was  regarded  as  peculiarly 
adapted  for  poetry  of  the  epic  and  elegiac  cast,  Avliile  the 
^olian  dialect  and  another  formed  during  the  period  we  are  now 
considering  were  reserved  for  lyric  poetry,  which  desires  more 
masculine  forms,  and  admits  of  rougher  tones.  Herodotus,  although 
a  Dlorian  by  birth,  chose  the  Ionic  dialect  for  his  history,  which 
holds  a  sort  of  intermediate  place  between  the  Epos  and  Prose. 
.  Pindar,  though  an  ^olian,  rarely  wrote  in  the  dialect  of 
his  tribe ;  the  Doric,  which  had  received  a  colour  of  harshness 
and  a  deep-toned  sonorousness  from  the  rough  character  of  its 
people,  appeared  better  suited  to  the  earnestness  and  dignity 
of  lyric  poetry." 

Now,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  an  essential  and  marked 
difference  exists  as  to  the  kind  of  composition,  between  the 
Apocalypse  and  the  Gospel  and  epistles  of  John.  The  latter 
productions  were  composed  by  John  in  his  customary  state  of 
thought  and  feeling  (comp.  Acts  xii.  11);  but  when  he  saw  the 
Revelation  and  wrote  it,  he  was  in  the  Spirit  on  the  Lord's  day  (ch. 
i.  10) ;  he  was  entranced  in  heaven  (ch.  iv.  1)  ;  the  Spirit  spake 
through  him  (ch.  xiv.  13,  xxii.  17.)  It  is  impossible  that  a  book, 
which  describes  what  was  seen  in  this  state  and  belongs  to  it,  nay 
which  itself  was  written  in  this  state,  should  in  its  language  have 
followed  only  the  beaten  track.  The  endeavour  common  alike  to 
prophecy  and  poetry  to  rise  above  the  ordinary,  is  manifested  by 
John  in  the  Apocalypse,  first  of  all  by  his  shunning  the  expressions 
which  in  the  current  phraseology  of  his  time  had  acquired  an 
established  character  in  the  church,  and  such  also  as  belonged  to 
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the  characteristic  peculiarities  of  his  own  customary  dialect.  So, 
the  expression  ^wij  aiwvcof;,  wliich  was  tlien  in  very  general 
use,  does  not  occur  in  the  Apocalypse.  Nor  is  any  use  made  of 
tntrreveLv,  which  occurs  far  more  frequently  in  John  than  in  all 
the  three  first  Gospels  tojjether,  about  an  hundred  times.  It  is 
precisely  because  it  occurs  so  often  in  the  Gospel,  that  it  is  wanting 
in  the  Apocalypse.  Its  disuse  must  at  any  rate  have  been 
intentional  ;  for  it  is  found  in  all  the  other  larger  productions  of 
the  New  Testament.  But  Trt'o-Ti?,  which  never  occurs  in  the 
Gospel,  and  only  once  in  the  epistles,  is  employed  four  times  in 
the  Apocalypse  ;  Trto-ro?,  once  in  the  Gospel,  eight  times  in  the 
Apocalypse  ;  </>&>?  and  anoTia,  for  which  John  had  an  especial 
predilection  in  his  ordinary  language,  as  expressive  of  moral 
qualities,  are  never  so  used  in  the  Apocalypse  ;  /cocr/xo<?  is  found 
six  times  in  the  Gospel,  but  only  thrice  in  the  Apocalypse,  and 
even  there  not  in  the  moral  sense  it  usually  bears  in  the  Gospel. 
In  the  same  manner  we  can  account  for  it,  that  the  preposition 
irepl  occurs  but  once  in  the  Apocalypse,  ch.  xv.  (),  while  its 
common  use  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  style  of  the  Gospel, 
and  the  ei)istles.  But  as  this  has  the  fact  going  along  with 
it,  that  the  preposition  eVt,  which  occurs  much  seldomer  in  the 
Gospel  of  John  than  the  others,  and  even  in  the  epistles  is  rare, 
is  used  with  great  frequency  in  the  Apocalypse,  so  the  explanation 
may  best  be  derived  from  the  Hebraistic  character  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse. The  eVt  corresponds  to  the  Ilebr.  ^^  ;  but  there  is  no 
common  Hebrew  j)reposition  for  trepl,  which  is  exactly  synonymous 
M'ith  it. 

Prophecy,  like  the  higher  poesy,  avoids  what  gives  to  language 
the  character  of  a  graceful  lightness,  refinement,  and  polish,  and 
yet  lays  on  it  fetters,  impedes  the  free  movement,  restrains  the 
adventurous  tlight.  Accordingly,  in  the  Apocalypse  those  particles, 
which  internally  unite  clau.ses  or  give  a  delicate  shading  to  the 
imi>ort,  soldom  occur:  /iti/ and  fiivroi  never,  re  at  the  most  but  once, 
if  even  so  much  (comp  at  ch.  i.  2,  xix.  18);  dv  very  rarely.  This 
peculiarity  in  the  Apocalypse  is  only  a  higher  degree  of  that  which 
is  also  met  with  in  the  other  writiu'jfs  of  .Tolm  In  the  gosjtel  /it'i' 
occurs  only  thrice,  fieurui  four  tiuns,  and  in  the  ejMstles  not  at  all. 
There  is  butone  instance  of  re  in  the  Gospel.  The  New  Testament 
dialect  generally,  as   obs«'rve<l  by  \\  Iiht.  partakos  but  in  i>art  of 
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that  richness  in  the  use  of  particles,  which  had  come  to  distinguish 
the  Attic  style.  This  fact  is  certainly  not  to  be  accounted  for 
simply,  or  even  chiefly  on  the  ground  of  the  sacred  writers  being 
incapable  of  appropriating  the  delicacies  of  the  Greek  idiom.  If 
we  possessed  a  letter  of  John  on  matters  of  common  life,  we 
should  undoubtedly  find  little  difference  between  the  use  of  the 
particles  in  it,  and  that  commonly  made  in  Greek  writers.  And 
the  same  is  to  be  said  respecting  the  absence,  remarked  by  Liicke, 
of  the  more  finely  arranged  participial  constructions  in  the 
Apocalyptic  style.  So  also  of  what  he  says  again,  p.  365,  "  In 
the  Gospel  and  the  epistles  the  attraction  of  the  relative  pronoun 
is  very  common,  but  is  never  found  in  the  Apocalypse.  The 
genitive  absolute  also,  the  regular  construction  of  the  neuter 
plural  with  the  verb  in  the  singular,  and  several  Grecisms  of  the 
kind,  we  seek  for  in  vain  in  the  Apocalypse."  But  in  these 
respects  also  there  is  for  the  most  part  only  a  heightening  in  the 
Apocalypse.  In  regard  to  the  attraction,  Winer  has  remarked, 
"  The  great  frequency  of  this  form  of  speech,  which  we  meet  with 
in  the  Greek  writers,  is  not  found  in  the  New  Testament/  To 
the  same  category  belongs  the  fact,  that  the  Apocalypse  exhibits 
far  less  of  the  connection  of  words  of  time  with  prepositions  than 
the  Gospel.  Prophecy  reckons  by  the  great  and  lets  the  fragments 
fall.  Directed  upon  weighty  and  important  truths,  it  does  not 
trouble  itself  about  the  smaller  niceties  of  expression.  But  in 
other  respects  the  sacred  writings  always  proceed  upon  common 
ground. 

Prophecy,  in  common  with  poetry,  loves  the  solemn,  high, 
strong,  full-toned,  cmphatical.  On  this  account  it  is,  that  in 
the  Apocalypse,  instead  of  the  tSe  of  the  Gospel,  l8ov  is  usually 
employed  (in  the  Apocalypse  thirty  times,  in  the  Gospel  five  times, 
while  the  I'Se  fourteen  times.)  By  the  Septuagint  the  l8ov  was 
consecrated  as  proper  to  the  more  solemn  style,  and  throughout 
the  New  Testament  is  used  in  citations  from  the  Old.  In  the 
same  way  we  are  to  explain,  that  great,  which  is  found  only  five 
times  in  the  Gospel,  occurs  above  eighty  times  in  the  Apocalypse. 
Designations  of  God,  such  as  Kvpio^  6  Oeo^  6  iravTOKpaTcop,  of 
Christ,  such  as  Prince  of  the  kings  of  the  earth,  the  first-born  of 
the  dead,  the  beginning  of  the  creation  of  God,  are  quite  in  their 
place  in  the  Apocalypse.    So  also  is  the  heaping  up  of  expressions 
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such  as  KpdTo<;,  la-xy'i,  Tifiij,  and  such  full-toned  words  as  fieaov- 
pdvTjfia,  7roTafio<f)6pr]TO<i. 

Prophecy,  like  poetry,  is  fond  of  what  strikes  the  senses.  On 
this  account  oUovfiivT)  is  employed  in  the  Apocalypse,  though  not 
in  the  Gospel  or  epistles.  So  also  the  designation  of  Satan  as 
the  great  dragon  ;  and  such  expressions  as  holding  fast  the  name 
of  Jesus,  walking  with  Jesus,  washing  the  garments  and  making 
them  white,  eating  of  the  tree  of  life,  etc. 

To  prophecy,  as  to  poetry,  belongs  the  property  of  coining  words, 
in  consequence  of  its  creative  power  in  regard  to  the  thoughts. 
Hence  in  the  Apocalypse  the  production  of  new  words,  such  as 
'^a\Koki^avo<i,  ch.  i.  15. 

It  befits  prophecy,  as  poetry,  to  set  aside  undignified  expres- 
sions, such  as  obtain  currency  in  the  language  of  common  life. 
Hence  the  absence  in  the  Apocalypse  of  Ka6oi<;,  which  being  a 
defectively  formed  word  occurs  only  as  a  sort  of  intruder  in  written 
language  (comp.  Lobeck  on  Phrynichus,  p.  426,  and  the  Paris  ed. 
of  Stephanus.) 

Elevation  goes  along  with  simplicity  ;  and  hence  we  are  to 
explain  "  the  stiflfness  and  sameness"  which  appears  in  the 
Apocalyptic  use  of  words,  as  remarked  by  Hitzig. 

We  are  here  especially  to  notice  the  relation  of  the  Apocalypse 
to  the  Hebrew. 

The  endeavour  of  jwetry  to  separate  itself  even  in  language 
from  the  common,  prevents  it  often  from  employing  the  readiest 
materials,  and  puts  it  in  search  of  more  hidden  sources.  In 
Hebrew  "  very  much  of  what  is  peculiar  to  the  poetic  style  plainly 
sprung  from  the  earlier  condition  of  the  Hebrew  language" 
(Ewald.)  "What  had  already  disappeared  from  the  current 
language  was  carefully  sought  after.  The  Greek  poets  wrote  in 
the  dialects  that  were  not  used  in  their  immediate  neighbourhoods. 
This  resource  was  not  accessible  to  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse, 
and  if  it  had  boon  so,  he  would  not  liavo  drawn  from  it.  The 
Bcparation  in  style  that  he  sought  from  what  was  in  current  use, 
must  be  no  merely  external  one.  What  ho  jnit  in  the  place  of 
the  common  must  have  an  intrrnal  sui)ori«jrity  above  the  common. 
And  this  could  only  be  found  in  the  language  of  the  Old 
Testament. 

To  be   in   tin"   Sjiirit   i.s   in  a  certain   sensp    a  j.rivilogo  of  all 
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Christians  (comp.  on  cli.  i.  10.)  On  this  account,  the  then 
current  language  of  the  world,  which  for  many  centuries  had 
been  employed  in  the  service  of  the  flesh,  could  not  sufiice  for 
all  Christian  authorship.  It  was  necessary  to  fall  back  on  the 
language  of  the  people,  who  from  their  first  beginnings  had  been 
under  the  influence  of  the  Spirit.  Not  without  reason  is  the 
Hebrew  language  called  holy  in  the  Jewish  writings.  A  pure 
Greek  gospel,  a  pure  Greek  apostolical  epistle  is  inconceivable. 
The  canonical  and  the  Hebrew  are  most  intimately  connected. 
But  the  Hebrew  colouring  must  exhibit  itself  most  distinctly  in 
the  Apocalypse,  as  it  is  the  only  book  of  the  New  Testament 
whose  author  was  in  the  Spirit  in  the  highest  sense  ;  and  the 
constant  references  to  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament,  which 
was  required  by  the  design  of  the  book,  also  naturally  led  to  a 
close  imitation  of  their  style. 

That  the  Hebraisms  of  the  Apocalypse  are  not  to  be  attributed 
to  the  unlettered  incompetence  of  the  author  is  now  substantially 
acknowledged.  "  Often,"  says  even  Herder,  "  are  solecisms 
intentionally  chosen  and  sought  after,  often  is  the  construction 
purposely  changed  from  the  proper  Greek."  Ewald  has  shown 
that  "  the  author  did  not  err  accidentally  or  arbitrarily,  but  usually 
followed  fixed  laws."  Lltcke  remarks,  p.  363,  "  The  author  of 
the  Apocalypse  shows  himself  very  dexterous  in  his  way,  and 
skilful  and  perfectly  free  from  the  rawness  of  a  beginner."  Winer 
also,  in  his  Grammar,  says,  "  Of  another  sort  are  the  solecisms 
which  occur  in  the  Apocalypse.  They  give  the  impress  of  great 
harshness  to  the  diction ;  but  admit  of  being  explained.  And 
this  critics  should  have  sought  for,  instead  of  resolving  ^them, 
as  they  have  often  done,  into  the  ignorance  of  the  author,  who 
indeed  in  other  and  much  more  difficult  turns  shews  in  this  book, 
that  he  knew  well  enough  the  rules  of  grammar.  Those  inequalities, 
too,  for  the  most  part  find  analogous  examples  in  the  Greek 
writings,  only  they  do  not  follow  so  close  upon  each  other  as  in 
the  Apocalypse."^  Who  could  imagine,  that  a  man  so  highly 
gifted,  as  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse  is  universally  allowed 
to  be,  living  among  Greeks,  should  from  mere  incapacity  have 
violated  the  simplest  rules  of  their  language — as  in  ch.  1.  5,  koI 

1  See  also  in  Winer's  exeg.  Studien  I.  his  tieatise  tie  solecismis  qui  in  Apoc,  Joannis 
inesse  dicuntur,  for  a  fuller  explanation. 
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airo  Irjaov  XpiaTov,  6  fidprv<i  6  tt^ctto?,  where  a  transition  is 
made  from  tlie  oblique  to  the  riglit  case  ?  (comp.  ii.  20,  iii.  12  ) 
Who  does  not  see,  that  the  rouijh  and  abrupt  usage  of  the 
Hebrew  is  intentionally  put  in  the  room  of  the  Greek  polish  h 

From  the  remarks  that  have  been  made,  it  will  be  seen  that 
there  is  an  important  disfiguration  of  the  real  rircumstances  of 
the  case,  in  the  form  of  the  question  thrown  out  by  Bleek,  when 
he  asks,  "  whether  it  is  conceivable,  that  the  evangelist  John, 
who  wrote  such  good  Greek,  should  at  a  later  period,  when 
composing  a  prophetical  work,  have  written  in  an  extremely 
incorrect,  barbarous  style,  in  violation  of  all  the  rules  of  grammar  ?" 
The  question  is  not  respecting  departures  from  the  proper  forms 
of  speech,  or  of  offences  against  grammar,  which  are  at  the  same 
time  offences  against  logic  ;  but  only  about  departures  from  the 
empirical  Greek  usage.  The  question  is  not  about  a  disfiguration 
of  the  Greek  language,  but  about  an  essential  enriching  and 
ennobling  of  it,  such  as  was  imparted  to  the  German  language  by 
Luther,  when  he  retained  a  nuuiber  of  Hebraisms,  and  as  would 
also  have  been  imparted  to  the  French  language,  if  there  had  been 
produced  in  it  a  like  national  translation  of  the  Bible. 

If  the  Hebraisms  of  the  Apocalypse  were  rightly  formed,  as  the 
fruit  of  design,  or  rather  as  the  necessary  result  of  the  author's 
being  in  the  Spirit,  it  is  ditticult  to  understand,  how  any  one 
can  still  argue  from  them,  that  the  autiior  of  it  must  have  been 
different  I'rom  tlie  author  of  tlie  Gospel.  No  one  can  do  this  in 
good  faith,  excepting  he  wlio  makes  his  own  mental  weakness, 
incompetence,  and  monotony  the  measure  for  others."- 

1  Btiigel  in  liis  Apptir.  t-il  2J,  p.  488,  after  referring  to  tbe  roiisiirucliun  of  two 
different  ca»eR :  In  siunrna  Ilebraisnuis  toto  rpgnntlibro,  prima  spccir  insolens  et  a8ppr, 
Ked  revera,  cum  nssneveris,  iioii  solum  tolernliilis,  scd  el  dirlcis,  ac  planr  oorlcstis  curiae 
Btilo  dignuH.  Besides,  the  liarsliness  in  tlie  passages  referred  to  is  not  greater  than  in  tlie 
■7r\»ip»)t  X'''P''''°^  ""'  ''^'|0"'«^  after  the  fiovoytvouv,  in  .lolin  i.  14.  'I'liere,  too,  we  niiisl 
supply,  "  wlio  is."  Tlic  oilier  remedies,  tliat  have  been  siiirgrsled,  would  never  liave  been 
thought  of,  if  the  analogies  in  tbe  Aiioo.  bad  been  kept  in  view.  Such  harsh  constructiona 
are  only  more  frequent  there. 

2  During  a  sojoiirn  in  Holland  in  tbe  year  .'H,  the  author  brcame  acijuainted  witii  tbe 
excellent  and  now  dejiarted  I.e  Clerc.  This  person  possessed  tbe  gift  of  hnprnvisizin;/. 
In  this  imperfect  approach  to  the  ecstatic  state,  a  wonderni  cbange  took  place  both  on 
the  expression  of  his  countenance,  and  also  on  his  |angua;{e.  One  seemed  to  behold  an 
entirely  different  man.  Those,  who  so  cnufidently  maintain  the  "  phibdn.'ical" 
impossibility  of  the  genninenesH  of  the  Apocalypse,  would  be  obliged  (o  blnsb,  if  they 
ever  met  with  surh  farts  in  rr'al  life. 
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But  in  the  Gospel  of  John  there  are  not  wanting  points  of 
contact  with  the  Hebraistic  character  of  the  Apocalypse.  That 
the  Gospel,  and  the  epistles  also,  manifest  great  love  to  the  Old 
Testament,  will  be  shewn  afterwards.  The  evangelist's  predi- 
lection, nearly  connected  with  this,  for  the  Hebrew  language,  is 
indicated  by  his  using  so  many  Hebrew  words  with  an  appended 
interpretation  ;  as  in  the  Apocalypse  there  occur  Amen,  Abaddon, 
Armageddon,  AUelujah.  It  has  lately  been  well  remarked  by 
Thiersch,  Neutest.  Krit.  p.  72,  "  It  is  not  to  be  overlooked,  that 
in  the  Gospel  of  John  the  introduction,  especially  in  its  earlier 
part,  exhibits  with  perfect  clearness,  in  the  structure  of  the 
sentences,  in  the  parallelism  of  the  members,  and  the  position  of 
the  words,  the  rythm  of  the  Old  Testament  hymns."  The 
doxologies  and  songs  interwoven  with  the  Apocalypse  are  particu- 
larly to  be  compared  with  it. 

We  remark  farther,  that  often  the  alleged  difference  between 
the  Gospel  and  the  Apocalypse  rests  only  on  a  false  supposition. 
As  that  akr)0iv6<i  in  the  Gospel  and  in  the  Apocalypse  is  used  in 
different  senses.  Farther,  that  sometimes  the  difference  finds  an 
explanation  in  the  historical  starting-point  of  the  Apocalypse. 
How  can  it,  for  example,  be  regarded  as  extraordinary,  that 
vTTOfjLovij  occus  here  seven  times,  while  not  once  in  the  Gospel  ? 
The  patience  must,  from  the  fi  rst  passage  alone  in  which  it  appears, 
ch.  i.  9,  be  an  interpreting  word  for  the  Apocalypse. 

We  have  already  remarked,  in  the  exposition,  on  the  unity  that 
lies  concealed  under  the  diversity,  in  the  dialect  of  the  Revelation 
and  of  the  Gospel  and  epistles  of  John. 


DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  THE  APOCALYPTIC  EPISTLES  AND 
THOSE  OF  JOHN. 

If  John,  it  is  alleged  (Liicke  p.  374),  had  been  the  author  of 
the  Apocalypse,  the  most  marked  agreement  must  have  appeared 
between  the  seven  epistles  and  those  of  John.  But  the  very 
opposite  of  this  is  the  case.  The  tone  in  each  is  quite  different. 
Never  in  these  seven  epistles  is  there  found  the  common  address 
of  John,  "  My  children,"  or  "  Beloved  ;"  never  the  repetition  of 
the  fundamental  thought  and  that  circular  sort  of  movement,  so 
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characteristic  of  John  ;  never  the  tender  and  endearing  style  of 
exhortation  which  so  remarkably  distinguishes  the  epistles  of 
John.  In  place  of  confidence  and  quiet  trust  toward  the  members 
of  the  church,  we  find  here  a  measure  of  praise  mingled  with 
blame,  and  instead  of  the  prayerful,  earnest  style  of  entreaty  in 
the  one,  stringent  command  and  threatening  in  the  other.  The 
carrying  up  of  the  whole  Christian  life  to  the  fundamental  principles 
of  faith,  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  love,  fellowship,  we  look  for 
in  vain  in  the  Apocalyptic  epistles. 

But  to  desire  that  the  tone  of  the  Apocalyptic  epistles  should 
be  similar  to  that  of  the  other  epistles  of  John,  is  to  give  the 
lie  to  the  word  in  ch.  i.  10,  "  I  M'as  in  the  Spirit  on  the  Lord's 
day."  The  elevated  character  of  the  matter,  the  grave  solemnity  of 
the  tone,  as  of  something  coming  down  from  above,  is  inseparable 
from  the  ecstatic  condition  of  the  writer.  "  An  afl:ectionate  epistle 
of  apostolic  paraclesis,"  as  Liicke  describes  the  first  epistle  of 
John,  could  not  possibly  be  written  by  one,  who  was  in  the  Spirit. 
In  such  a  condition  all  the  strings  are  drawn  tight,  nothing  moves 
any  longer  proprio  motu.  What  is  said  also  of  the  appearance  of 
Christ  in  ch.  i.  13,  sq.,  is  not  less  opposed  to  such  a  desire.  If 
it  is  Christ  who  speaks  in  the  first  epistles,  he  who  is  exalted  and 
sits  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father,  at  whose  feet  John,  when 
he  saw  him,  fell  as  one  dead,  the  familiar  and  natural  tone  must 
necessarily  drop. 

If  it  is  Christ  who  speaks,  the  tender  style  of  address,  which 
was  employed  by  John  in  his  first  epistle,  could  not  but  be 
disused. 

Then  in  regard  to  the  "  circular  sort  of  movement,"  there  Avas 
no  time  for  it  in  epistles  of  such  a  racy  description,  as  was  rendered 
necessary  by  their  introductory  character.  The  j^roper  object  of 
the  book,  as  appears  from  the  beginning  and  the  close,  is  the 
coming  of  the  Lord.  But  if  the  circular  movement  is  sought  in 
the  book  at  large,  and  not  merely  in  the  epistles,  there  will  be 
no  difficulty  in  finding  it  with  a  natural  exposition.  It  is  not 
less  characteristic  of  the  Apocalypse  than  of  the  epistles,  to 
repeat  the  fundamental  thoughts,  and  to  give  them  an  always 
riclur  and  clearer  development.  (See  the  Intro,  on  ch.  xii.,  and 
in  this  volume  on  the  thousand  years'  reign.) 

A  cutting  sharpness   meets  us  also  in  the  epistles  of  John, 
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in  pronouncing  judgment  on  every  thing  unchristian,  especially 
when  it  is  considered,  that  the  apostle  does  not  deal  in  general 
denunciations,  but  has  specific  tendencies  and  persons  in  his  eye. 
We  may  compare  only  1  John  ii.  4,  "  He  that  saith,  I  have  known 
him,  and  keepeth  not  his  commandments,  is  a  liar;"  ii.  9,  "He 
that  saith,  he  is  in  the  light,  and  hateth  his  brother,  is  in  darkness 
even  until  now;"  ver.  18,  "Even  now  are  many  Antichrists;" 
ver.  22,  "  Who  is  a  liar  but  he  that  denieth  that  Jesus  is  the 
Christ ;  he  is  Antichrist,  that  denieth  the  Father  and  the  Son  ;" 
ch.  iii.  8,  "  He  that  doeth  sin  is  of  the  devil  ;"  iii.  15,  "  Whosoever 
hateth  his  brother  (after  the  manner  of  the  selfish  and  conceited 
Gnostics)  is  a  murderer."  Liicke  himself,  in  his  Commentary  on 
the  Gospel  of  John  i.,  p.  16,  remarks,  "  He  seems  to  have  belonged 
to  the  characters,  in  which  the  spirit  of  love,  the  more  fiery  and 
inward  it  is,  the  more  it  has  to  contend  with  natural  vehemence. — 
But  at  a  later  period  also  there  appears  in  the  character  of  John 
far  less  of  the  meek  and  gentle  disposition,  than  that  energetic  and 
fiery  love,  which,  combined  with  a  strong  feeling  of  the  exclusive 
truth  of  the  Gospel,  is  penetrated  with  the  conviction  of  the 
condemnation  that  belongs  to  the  world,  and  sharply  expresses  it. 
If  the  second  epistle  really  proceeded  from  John,  ver.  10  and  11 
would  afford  proof,  that  even  in  his  later  years  John  could  be  very 
sharp." 

What  is  peculiar  to  the  seven  epistles  is  merely  the  excited 
character,  which  breathes  in  the  words  of  rebuke  and  threatening. 
But  this  is  a  simple  consequence  of  being  in  the  Spirit  ;  it  is  that 
by  which  the  spiritual  activity  appears  in  a  manner  armed.  That 
the  idiosyncrasy  of  John  was  especially  favourable  to  such  excited 
states,  that  he  was  a  man  of  holy  wrath,  and  therefore  a  fit 
instrument  for  the  operation  of  the  Spirit  in  this  respect,  appears 
from  Mark  iii.  17,  according  to  which  Christ  gave  to  him  and  his 
brother  James  the  surname  of  "  Sons  of  thunder,"  and  Luke 
ix.  54  (comp.  at  ch.  x.  3.)  This  also  is  to  be  considered,  that 
prophecy  lays  open  the  secret  things  of  the  heart  (1  Cor.  xiv.  25.) 
It  beholds  the  most  hidden  faults  in  the  light  of  the  Spirit 
of  God,  and  so  zeal  in  respect  to  the  punishment  of  it  must 
necessarily  appear  heightened. 

The  difference  would  only  be  of  moment  if  zeal  in  regard  to 
threatening  and  punishment  altogether  engrossed  the  epistles, 
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and  nothing  appeared  of  that  love  which  was  so  characteristic  of 
John.  But  can  anyone  really  maintain  this?  How  could  lie 
himself  repudiate  love,  who  brings  it  as  a  heavy  complaint  against 
Ephesus,  that  "  she  had  left  her  first  love,"  and  declares  to  her 
that  all  her  energetic  zeal  against  evil  would  not  avail  to  keep 
her  from  the  consuming  judgments  of  God,  if  she  did  not  return 
to  this  first  love  ?  At  the  very  outset  John  greets  the  churches 
in  the  name  of  him  "  who  loves  us,  and  has  washed  us  from  our 
sins  in  his  blood."  Smyrna  and  Philadelphia  are  comforted  with 
an  atfectionate  adaptation  to  their  situation,  as  one  whom  his 
mother  comforts.  And  even  Laodicea,  that  had  sunk  to  the 
lowest  state,  and  was  pierced  with  the  sharpest  arrow  of  chastise- 
ment, is  at  the  sametime  addressed  in  the  tenderest  tone  of  love, 
"  Behold  I  stand  at  the  door  and  knock.  If  any  man  hear  my 
voice  and  open  to  me  the  door,  I  will  go  in  and  sup  with  him, 
and  he  with  me."  Not  only  does  the  perception  of  the  divine 
righteousness  appear  heightened,  but  the  perception  also  of  the 
divine  love  has  an  energy  in  it  which  we  do  not  observe  in  the 
epistles  of  John.  That  the  severity  itself  is  not  the  contrast  of 
love,  but  rooted  in  it  and  springing  out  of  it  as  its  source,  is 
expressly  declared  in  ch.  iii.  19,  "  As  many  as  I  love,  I  rebuke 
and  chasten." 

If,  finally,  one  desires  to  find  in  the  seven  epistles  all  the 
doctrines  that  are  unfolded  in  the  epistles  of  John,  this  shews 
that  the  position  is  entirely  misapprehended  which  these  epistles 
bear  to  the  whole  of  Revelation,  and  that  they  are  torn  away  from 
their  connection  with  it.  The  appearance  alone  of  Christ  in  ch.  i. 
has  quite  a  one-sided  character,  as  was  shewn  in  the  commentary. 
Preparation  for  the  great  events  of  the  future — this  is  the  special 
character  of  the  epistles,  and  hence  that  was  peculiarly  appropriate 
to  them,  which  was  fitted  to  lead  the  unfaithful  and  the  indolent 
to  repentance,  the  faithful  and  zealous  to  steady  perseverance. 
And  then,  as  the  epistles  were  only  of  an  introductory  nature, 
such  suitable  matter  could  not  be  leisurely  and  fully  unfolded ;  it 
could  only  be  given  with  emphatic  brevity,  in  a  few  pregnant 
sentences. 

It  was  formerly  shewn,  vol.  i.  p.  132,  how  the  seven  epistles 
are  related  to  the  epistles  of  John  by  the  common  bond  of 
opposition  to  the  same  kind  of  errors  and  corruptions. 
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The  Apocalyptist.it  is  alleged  b.yBIeek,  "discovers  a  Rabbinical- 
Cabbalistic  inclination  and  learning,  which  was  quite  alien  to  the 
evangelist,  and  which,  according  to  Acts  iv.  13,  there  is  little 
reason  to  suppose,  was  possessed  by  the  apostle  John."  "  His 
later  cultivation,"  says  Liicke,  "  appears  to  have  been  rather  a 
Christian  and  Greek  than  a  Jewish  Rabbinical  one.  The  Old 
Testament  does  not  come  prominently  forward  in  his  epistles ; 
seldom  is  even  an  allusion  made  to  it,  and  when  there  is  any,  it 
is  to  its  best  known  parts.  In  his  Gospel  also  there  are  only  a 
few  leading  ideas  and  passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  which 
he  himself,  John  the  Baptist,  and  Christ  made  use  of  in  their 
speeches.  The  Gospel  is  a  work  full  of  plan  and  design  ;  but  its 
fulness  in  this  respect  has  nothing  of  Rabbinical  art  and  learning, 
which  meet  us  at  every  step  in  the  Apocalypse." 

This  objection  involves  a  threefold  supposed  difference  in  the 
Apocalypse  as  compared  Avith  the  Gospel  and  epistles  ;  the  Rab- 
binical-Cabbalistic tendency,  a  predilection  for  the  Old  Testament, 
and  the  artificial  character  of  the  plan. 

1.  In  regard  to  the  first  of  these  points,  it  is  not  true,  as 
affirmed  by  Ewald,  "  that  he  drew  much  from  the  schools  of  the 
Jews ;  that  he  was  not  superficially  instructed  in  the  schools  of 
the  Pharisees  and  the  Cabbalists  ;  that  he  held  in  high  esteem 
the  ordinances  of  the  Jewish  schools."  There  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  Apocalypse  the  slightest  allusion  to  what  is  Rabbinical  or 
Cabbalistic,  much  less  any  leaning  on  it  or  borrowing  from  it. 
Wherever  the  author  connects  what  he  writes  with  what  already 
existed,  it  is  always  the  canonical  writings  of  the  Old  Testament 
with  which  he  does  so.  There  is  no  intermediate  link  betiveen 
these  and  him.  He  everywhere  shews  himself  an  idiot,  or  unlearned 
person,  in  the  sense  that  this  expression  is  applied  to  Peter  and 
John  in  Acts  iv.  13  ;  a  man  who  took  no  part  in  what  was 
reckoned  among  the  Jews  of  his  day  cultivated  learning. 

It  would  be  lost  labour  if  we  should  set  about  proving  that 

what  is  found    in  the   Apocalypse   of  angels,  evil    spirits,   the 

heavenly    Jerusalem,    did   not   come   from   Cabbalistic   sources. 

Ewald  is  the  last  person  who  has  ventured  to  assert  the  opposite  ; 

VOL.   11.  2  f 
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and  any  one  that  may  still  be  inclined  to  attribute  weight  to 
what  he  has  said,  may  learn  better  from  the  solid  and  complete 
refutation  of  Iliivernick.i  That  the  representation  of  the  new 
Jerusalem  rests  entirely  on  an  Old  Testament  foundation,  espe- 
cially upon  Isaiah  and  Ezekicl,  has  been  already  proved. 

It  rarely  happens,  that  the  recent  opponents  of  the  Apocalypse 
utter  the  general  charge  of  Rabbinism  and  Cabbalism  against  the 
Apocalypse  with  the  same  fulness  and  confidence  as  the  older  ones ; 
and  in  the  reference  to  particular  proofs  they  are  much  more 
sparing  and  shy. 

Liicke  scarcely  presses  anything  else,  than  that  the  Apocalypse 
attributes  significance  to  certain  numbers.  He  thinks  it  cannot 
but  be  noticed,  that  "  the  Apocalypse  has  manifestly  derived  the 
sacred  seven  and  three  from  the  Jewish  Cabbala."  But  this 
statement  is  now  generally  regarded  as  antiquated.  It  is  perfectly 
clear,  that  the  same  numbers  which  meet  us  in  the  Apocalypse, 
as  having  a  meaning  attached  to  them,  are  those  which  in  the  books 
of  Moses,  in  the  Psalms,  and  other  parts  of  the  Old  Testament, 
have  been  in  a  variety  of  ways  distinguished.  (See  my  Comm. 
on  Psalms,  Supplementary  Dissertations.)  But  it  cannot  be  denied, 
that  even  in  the  Gospel  of  John  stress  is  laid  on  numbers,  and 
that  the  most  important  numbers  of  the  Apocalypse  meet  us  also 
there.  The  most  striking  example  is  in  ch.  xxi.  2,  "  There 
were  together  Simon  Peter,  and  Thomas,  called  Didymus,  and 
Nathanacl  of  Cana  of  Galilee,  and  the  sons  of  Zebedce,  and  two 
others  of  his  disciples."  Here  tlie  number  seven  is  divided  by 
the  three  and  the  four,  as  often  happens  in  the  Apocalypse.  At 
the  head  of  the  number  three  Peter,  at  the  head  of  the  number 
four  the  sons  of  Zebedee.  It  is  only  by  grouping  them  thus,  that 
we  can  explain  the  separation  of  the  sons  of  Zebedee  from  Peter. 
The  seven  are  also  divided  by  the  four  :  Peter  at  the  head,  tlicn 
three  pairs.  By  the  arrangement  in  pairs,  it  is  intimated,  that 
only  the  twos  are  rendered  prominent,  without  any  importance 
being  attached  to  tlie  separate  names.  The  number  seven  is  a 
given  one.  But  that  its  being  given  is  not  a  matter  of  accident, 
is  ]»lain  from  the  grouping  together.  Of  the  same  sort  exactly 
is  the  grouping  in  Ilev.  vi.  15,  comp.  also  at  ch.  xvi.  5. — Not 
unmeaning  certainly  are  the  five  loaves  an<l  two  ILshes  in  ch.  vi. 

I   Df  C»bbali8tico,  qiine  Apor.  ineHsc  diriliir.  forma  tl  iii.lolc,  Rob(  .'34. 
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9  (the  division  of  the  seven  by  the  five  and  two,  along  with  that  by 
the  three  and  four,  occurs  not  unfrequently  in  the  formal  arrange- 
ment of  the  Psalms),  as  also  the  twelve  baskets  with  fragments  in 
ver.  13.  The  number /owr  is  found  in  the  enumeration  at  ch.  v. 
3.  That  the  five  porches  also  in  the  account  given  of  the  pool  of 
Bethesda  is  not  without  meaning,  and  the  seven  letters  also  in 
the  name  Bethesda,  divided  by  the  three  and  four,  we  would  simply 
indicate  at  present;  as  we  are  perfectly  aware,  that  but  a  few  will 
be  disposed  to  follow  us  so  far.  Those  who  are  not  inclined  to  do  so, 
because  they  know  only  the  John  of  Liicke,  who  is  very  different 
indeed  from  the  real  John,  may  consider  this  indication  as  if 
it  had  not  been  given.  But  we  crave  serious  attention  to  ch. 
xxi.  2. 

What  is  most  commonly  dwelt  upon  in  this  connection,  is  the 
passage  ch.  xiii.  18,  where,  it  is  thought,  a  manifest  trace  is  to 
be  found  of  the  Cabbalistic  art  Gematria  in  the  number  666.  But 
we  have  already  shewn,  at  the  passage,  the  reverse  of  this.  We 
have  shown,  that  the  number  has  an  Old  Testament  root,  and 
refers  to  Ezra  ii.  13.  We  have  an  exact  analogy  for  this  passage 
in  John  xxi.  11,  "  Simon  Peter  went  up,  and  drew  the  net  to 
land  full  of  great  fishes,  an  hundred  and  fifty  and  three  ;  and  for 
all  there  were  so  many,  yet  was  not  the  net  broken."  That  the 
number  153  here  must  have  a  deeper  import,  will  immediately 
be  felt,  if  the  symbolical  character  of  the  whole  transaction  is 
perceived.  The  exactness  in  particularising  the  number  would 
otherwise  have  a  kind  of  littleness  about  it ;  as  Bengel  noted  it 
as  "  something  strange,  that  the  precise  number  should  have  been 
announced,  which  was  not  done  in  Luke  v.  6,  and  when  it  was  so 
near  also  to  the  round  number  of  150,  to  which  an  about  might 
have  been  added."  There  is  no  room  for  the  objection,  that  the 
historical  truth  must  needs  suffer,  if  the  number  is  held  to  be 
significant.  For  the  distinction  between  the  great  fishes  (which 
alone  were  counted)  and  the  small  ones,  is  necessarily  of  a 
fluctuating  kind  ;  so  that  a  certain  space  here  lies  open  for  the 
theological  mode  of  considering  the  matter.  The  deeper  import 
of  the  number  was  acknowledged  even  in  ancient  times.  Jerome 
points  to  it,  and  says  that  there  were  153  kinds  offish,  indicating 
that  the  church  was  a  net,  which  was  to  gather  of  all  kinds.  But 
there  is  no  proof  that  any  one  in  ancient  times  had  numbered 
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exactly  so  many  as  153  kinds  offish,  not  to  say  that  this  ennmc- 
ration  would  have  required  to  be  at  the  time  a  quite  current  one 
(see  Lampe  on  the  passage.)  Then,  there  is  no  analogy  for  such  a 
reference  to  a  fact  in  natural  history.  All  such  secret  allusions 
made  hy  John  in  the  Gospel  and  the  Apocalypse  adhere  to  the 
ground  of  Scripture.  Even  Grotius  correctly  perceived  that 
the  number  had  respect  to  2  Chron.  ii.  17,  (Figura  Davidis  et 
Salomonis  temporibus,  cum  153  milliafuere  proselytorum,2  Chron. 
ii.  17),  and  was  to  be  explained  by  a  reference  to  that  passage  : 
"  And  Solomon  numbered  all  the  strangers  that  were  in  the  land 
of  Israel,  after  the  numbering  wherewith  his  father  had  numbered 
them,  and  they  were  found  an  hundred  and  three  and  fifty 
thousand  and  six  hundred,"  comp.  1  Kings  ix.  20.  On  the 
expression  "all  strangers,"  Kimchi  remarks,  "The  remnant  of 
tlie  Canaanites,  who  were  no  longer  given  to  the  worship  of  idols." 
That  it  treats  of  actual  proselytes  was  proved  in  the  Christology 
on  Zech.  ix.  7,  where  the  reception  of  strangers  among  the 
Israelites  in  David's  time  was  regarded  as  a  type  of  tlie  fulness 
of  the  heathen,  that  should  one  day  press  into  the  number  of 
God's  people.  Rev.  xiii.  18  stands  related  to  Ezra  ii.  13  precisely 
as  John  xxi.  11  to  2  Chron.  ii.  17.  Without  the  Old  Testament 
key  we  know  not  how  even  to  make  a  beginning  with  either  of 
the  numbers. 

Some  stress  is  also  laid  on  the  name  of  God  in  ch.  i.  4,  "  who 
is  and  who  was  and  who  comes,"  and  upon  the  seven  s])irits 
which  arc  represented  as  being  before  the  throne  of  God.  But  tlie 
groundlessness  of  this  objection  has  been  fully  proved  in  the 
Commentary  on  the  passages.  The  seven  spirits  ajlude  to 
Zechariah. 

But  it  is  manifestly  not  so  much  these  particular  ]>assages,  in 
which  the  notion  of  the  Rabbinical  and  Cabbalistic  tendency 
of  the  Apocalypse  finds  its  nourishment,  as  the  existence  of 
.something  of  a  profound  nature  in  these,  something  of  mysterious 
import  and  enigmatical  allusion,  into  which  the  superficial  and 
rationalistic  spirit  of  modern  times  cannot  think  of  searching. 
Everything  of  that  sort  it  throws  into  the  lumber  room  of 
Rabbinism  and  Cabbalism,  although  any  really  corresponding 
])arallels  from  Rabbinical  and  Cabbalistic  writings  are  never 
)»rodu<"ed. 
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But  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  there  is  often  found  also 
something  quite   similar  in  the  Gospel,  and  that,  if  everything 
which   either   has  or  seems  to  have  a  deeper  import,  must  be 
regarded  as  Rabbinical  or  Cabbalistic,  the  same  reproach  must 
be  brought  also  against  the  Gospel.     On  John  ix.   7,  "  Go  to 
the  pool  of  Siloah  (which  is  being  interpreted,  iSent)  and  wash," 
Liicke    makes   the    singular    remark,    "  Perhaps,    however,    the 
parenthesis  is  a  mystical  allegory  respecting  Christ,  the  Sent. — 
Before  I  can  allow  myself  to  think  this  of  John,  I  v/ill  rather,  in 
the  face  of  all   manuscripts,  understand  tlie  parenthesis  as  the 
gloss  of  some  allegorical  interpreter,  which  may  be  very  ancient; 
only  no  one  shall  persuade  me  that  it  came  from  John."     The 
resolution  is  certainly  strong,  but  it  cannot  abolish  the  troublesome 
fact.     It  is  quite  plain  that  the  pool  Siloah,  in  name  and  reality, 
had  a  symbolical  import  in  the  eyes  of  the  evangelist.     The  idea 
has  its  ground  in  the  passage  Zech.  xiii.  1,  "  At  that  time  a  fountain 
shall  be  opened  to  the  house  of  David  and  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem  for  sin  and  for  uncleanness  "      The  figure  in   that 
passage  the  Saviour  now  embodies  in  a  symbolical  transaction. 
What  was  then  done   with  a  case   of  corporeal  blindness,  bore 
respect  to  what  was  to  be  done  with  spiritual  blindness  and  its 
recovery  by  Christ  (comp.  ver.  39  —  41.)    The  clay,  too,  mixed  with 
spittle,  has  a  symbolical  meaning. 

We  shall  adduce  some  other  examples  of  a  like  kind  in  John's 
Gospel,  which  are  inconvenient  to  modern  notions,  and  which 
many  hence  shut  their  eyes  upon.  —  In  his  own  name,  John, 
the  evangelist  beholds  a  prophecy,  which  was  fulfilled  in  his 
relation  to  Christ.  Instead  of  setting  aside  the  fact,  many 
profess  to  be  so  candid  as  to  confess  this  to  be  a  piece  of  "  Rab- 
binical conceit."  They  may  also  strive  against  the  inconvenient 
fjict,  that  the  whole  narrative  in  John  iv.  is  of  a  symbolical 
nature,  that  tlie  Samaritan  woman  is  a  type  of  her  people,  the 
five  husbands  she  had  represent  the  five  deities  in  2  Chron.  xvii. 
24  ;  but  fofthe  proof  we  refer  to  the  Beitr.  II.,  p,  24. 

The  city  Sichem  is  called   by  John  Sichar  a  lie,  in  ch.  iv.  5. 

]]y  the  alteration  of  a  letter  he  changes  the  nomen  vanwn  into 

a  noinen  reale,  and  lays  bare  the  falsehood  that  was  involved  in 

the  very  Samaritan  existence. 

The  sick  person  whom  the  Lord  healed  in  ch.  v.,  had  been 
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diseased,  according  to  Tcr.  5,  for  eight  and  thirty  years.  As  the 
pool  of  Bethesda  with  its  five  porches  was  a  symbol  of  the  Old 
Testament  dispensation,  so  the  sick  man  was  a  symbol  of  the  Jewish 
people,  in  so  far  as  this  people  had  not  yet  attained  through  their 
dispensation  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  salvation  ;  and  the  thirty- 
eight  years  point  to  the  thirty-eight  years  of  the  sojourn  in  the 
wilderness,  during  which  Israel  lay  under  the  judgment  of  God 
and  in  an  unblessed  condition  (Christology  II.,  p.  5G8.) 

In  ch.  xix.  36  John  refers  a  passage  to  Christ,  that  originally 
respected  the  passover-lamb,  without  a  word  of  explanation. 

The  indications  of  a  deeper  meaning  in  the  Apocalypse  which 
have  led  to  the  charge  of  its  Cabbalistic  character,  for  the  most 
part  refer  to  the  sense  put  on  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures, 
and,  as  Vitringa  remarks,  "  are  mystical  modes  of  expression, 
which  have  been  drawn  from  the  innermost  apartments  of  sacred 
Scripture."  The  want  of  learning,  which,  in  Acts  iv.  13,  is 
affirmed  of  John,  does  not  exclude  a  profound  penetration  of  this 
sort  into  the  word  of  God.  For  the  learning  there  referred  to  is 
learning  of  a  particular  kind,  the  learning  that  belonged  to  the 
Jewish  schools  of  the  time.  Amos  was  merely  a  common  shepherd, 
and  yet  we  find  in  him  the  most  profound  allusions  to  the  Old 
Testament  law.  A  certain  analogy  we  have  in  the  kind  of  learning, 
which  acquaintance  with  Scripture  gives  even  now  to  those  who 
are  wont  to  live  in  it.  More,  however,  is  still  needed  than  this 
ground  of  explanation,  and  more  also  than  the  presumption,  that 
the  disciple  whom  the  Lord  loved  was  introduced  by  personal 
intercourse  with  him  to  the  depths  of  the  Old  Testament.  We 
must  fall  back  on  an  immediately  divine  co-operation  in  the 
compo.sition  of  this  book.  Were  there  no  other  proof  for  the 
divinity  of  the  Revelation,  this  would  be  firmly  credited  by  one, 
whose  senses  have  been  well  exercised  to  discern  the  realities  of 
thing's,  on  account  alone  of  its  treatment  of  the  Old  Testament, 
the  depth  displayed  in  the  knowledge  of  this,  and  the  unfailing 
proprietij  shown  in  its  api)lication  ;  whereas  in  the  attempts 
made  with  the  ordinary  gifts  of  the  Sjtirit  to  investigate  the  deeper 
sense  of  Scripture,  much  chaff  is  always  found  mixed  with  the 
wheat.  It  holds  true  of  John  what  is  said  of  Jesus  in  John  vii. 
15,  10,  "  And  the  Jews  marvelled,  and  said.  How,  knowcth  tliis 
man  Idtors,  having  never  learned  ?     Jesus  answered  them  and 
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said,  My  doctrine  is  not  mine,  but  his  that  sent  me."  Bengel  : 
"  The  Father  taught  him  it,  according  to  ch.  viii.  28,  As  the  Father 
hath  taught  me,  so  I  speak." 

2.  The  Old  Testament,  it  is  affirmed,  is  little  noticed  in  the 
Gospel  and  the  epistles  of  John.  But  this  allegation  arises  merely 
from  the  incompetence  of  those  who  make  it,  to  perceive  the  Old 
Testament  references  in  the  Gospel  and  the  epistles,  which  are  of 
so  delicate  a  kind,  that  for  the  most  part  they  only  catch  the 
attention  of  him,  who  is  perfectly  at  home  in  the  writings  of  the 
Old  Testament ;  and,  along  with  this,  from  the  inclination  to  efface 
as  much  as  possible  all  such  references. 

In  none  of  the  Gospels  are  the  references  to  the  Old  Testament 
so  common,  so  easy,  so  mysterious,  and  so  profound,  as  in  that  of 
John. 

We  would  show  this  first  by  the  example  of  the  section  ch.  xxi. 
1 — 14.  According  to  the  symbolical  language  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment the  sea  there  denotes  the  world,  the  fish  in  the  sea  denote 
men,  (comp.  at  ch.  viii.  9.)  The  apostles  appear  as  fishers  with 
reference  to  Ezek.  xlvii.  10.  And  that  a  profound  reference 
exists  in  the  number  of  the  fish  to  the  Old  Testament,  has  been 
already  proved. 

Liicke  denies  the  symbolical  import  of  the  transaction.  He 
says,  that  "  in  Luke  v.  1,  sq.  a  symbolical  meaning  was  attached 
by  Christ  himself  to  the  catching  of  the  fish  ;  but  here  not  the 
least  hint  of  the  kind  is  given."  But  it  is  the  very  manner  of 
John,  a  result  of  his  predilection  for  the  enigmatical,  the  mysterious, 
not  to  give  any  express  notice  of  the  symbolical  import  of 
transactions ;  with  which  also  is  nearly  related  what  has  been 
remarked  by  Schultze  (Schriftstell.  Char,  des  Joh.  p.  192), 
"  Passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  are  formally  and  literally 
cited  by  the  others,  are  by  John  interwoven  with  the  discourse  of 
the  speaker  without  any  notice  of  citation,  ch.  ii.  16,  xvi.  32." 
Here,  however,  John  could  the  more  readily  omit  the  explanation,  as 
it  had  already  been  given  in  Luke  v.  10,  with  sufficient  plainness  for 
all  who  are  not  sick  of  anti-symbolism.  But  the  whole  transaction 
imperiously  demands  a  symbolical  interpretation.  The  effort  of 
Liicke  to  make  it,  apart  from  this,  intelligible  and  instructive, 
can"  only  awaken  a  feeling  of  pain.  The  very  first  words,  "  Simon 
Peter  saith  to  them,  I  go  a  fishing  ;  they  say  to  him,  We  shall 
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also  go  witli  thee,''  alone  possess  a  transparent  character.  John 
Mould  certainly  not  have  mentioned  so  unimportant  a  circumstance, 
as  tlie  purpose  of  Peter  to  go  a  fishing,  and  that  of  others  to 
accompany  him,  if  there  had  not  been  couched  under  it  an  ini.age 
of  a  higher  relation.  The  transaction  could  properly  find  a  place 
at  the  very  close  of  the  Gospel  only  as  an  immediate  preparation 
of  the  disciples  for  the  commencement  of  their  mystical  fishing. 
It  would  otherwise  have  found  its  proper  place  in  the  main  body 
of  the  Gospel. 

In  ch.  xxi.  5  it  is  said,  "  Jesus  saith  to  them,  Children,  have  ye 
any  meat?  They  answered  him,  No."  The  very  form  of  address 
children,  is  from  the  Old  Testament,  from  the  Proverbs  (Bengel  : 
amanter,  et  e  sublimi,  ut  sapientia  aeterna.)  That  Jesus  asked, 
whetlier  tliey  had  any  thing  for  him  to  eat,  appears  from  the 
comparison  of  Luke  xxiv.  41.  But  the  reason  for  the  question 
could  not  be,  that  Jesus  wanted  the  means  of  nourishment.  The 
contrary  is  plain  from  ver.  9,  "  As  soon  as  they  were  come  to 
land,  they  saw  a  fire  of  coals  there,  and  fish  laid  thereon,  and 
bread."  It  is  plain  also  from  ver.  12,  13,  according  to  which 
Jesus  gives  to  the  disciples  of  the  food,  which  he  had  already 
prepared  for  them.'  The  reason  for  it  could  only  be,  that  Jesus 
wished  to  eat  of  the  food,  which  his  disciples  had  obtained  (comp. 
ver.  10),  as  tliey  likewise  wished  to  cat  of  his  food.  Now  this 
points  to  the  inference,  that  the  whole  transaction  had  a  symbolical 
import.  And  this  at  once  comes  out  into  the  clearest  light,  when 
we  perceive  the  reference  to  the  Song  iv  17,  v.  i.,  ii.  3,  the  very 
passages  which  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  words  in  Rev.  iii.  20, 
"  If  any  man  hear  ray  voice  and  open  the  door,  1  will  como  in  to 
him,  and  will  sup  with  him,  and  lu*  with  mo."  We  see  these 
words  of  the  Apocalypse  embodied  here  in  a  symbolical  transaction. 
That  the  fish  are  brought  under  consideration  only  as  means  of 
nourishment,  is  evident  alone  from  the  designations  employed 
7rpo(T<f)dyiov,  oyfrcipiov.  The  symbolical  import  of  the  fish  iu  the 
main  transaction  (the  draught  of  fishes)  docs  not,  therefore,  pass 
over  into  this  relate«l  but  subordinate  transaction. 

From  the  conclusion  of  the  G<)Sj»ol  we  turn  to  it.s   iteginning. 


I    rii<*  f>i//<<^ii»«»  ill  v«T.  1:1,  ill  ilip  niii|{iilur,  i\.s  iiImi   in    mt    0,   is  worili) of  ncticf  iho 
plural  Im'ihk  iini'iI  in  vit   I<'. 
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We  point  to  the  Old  Testament  references  in  ch.  i.  The  expres- 
sion, "  in  the  beginning,"  indicates  that  what  John  teaches  of  the 
Word,  is  only  an  explanation  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis. 
Ch.  i.  3  refers  to  Ps.  xxxiii.  6  ;  ch.  i.  14,  "  We  saw  his  glory,''^ 
and  likewise  ver.  31,  "  And  that  he  might  be  manifested  to  Israel, 
therefore  am  I  come  baptizing  with  water,"  allude  to  Isa.  xl.  5, 
"  And  the  glory  of  the  Lord  is  manifested  (revealed),  and  all  flesh 
sees  it  together."  It  is  the  uniform  manner  of  John  in  the  Gospel, 
as  also  in  the  Apocalypse,  to  refer  to  Christ  what  in  the  Old 
Testament  was  said  of  Jehovah.  Comp.  for  example  ch.  xii.  41, 
also  ch.  xiii.  19,  where  the  words,  "  Now  I  tell  you  before  it  come, 
that  when  it  is  come  to  pass,  ye  may  believe  that  I  am  he,"  refer 
to  Isa.  xliii.  10  and  similar  passages.  Jehovah  there  appeals  to 
the  announcements  he  gives  beforehand  of  the  future  as  a  proof 
of  his  Godhead.  John  again  refers  to  the  same  passages  in 
connection  with  the  first  wonder  of  Jesus,  ch.  ii.  11,  "  and  mani- 
fested forth  his  glory,"  and  again  likewise  at  the  last  wonder  in 
ch.  xxi.  1.  In  the  words,  "  He  said  to  them.  Come  and  see," 
ver.  39,  there  lies  concealed  behind  the  apparent  superficiality  a 
deep  reference  to  Ps.  Ixvi.  5,  "  Come  and  see  the  works  of  God" 
(comp.  on  Apoc.  vi.  1.) — In  ver.  52,  "  Verily,  verily  I  say  unto 
you,  From  henceforth  ye  shall  see  heaven  opened,  and  the  angels 
of  God  ascending  and  descending  upon  the  Son  of  Man,"  the  vision 
shewn  by  night  to  Jacob  (Gen.  xxviii.  12),  and  the  explanation 
given  of  it  in  the  words  of  God  immediately  following,  is  considered 
as  a  prophecy  of  Christ,  the  true  Jacob,  in  whom  that  symbolical 
promise  of  the  most  faithful  providence  of  God,  as  directed  toward 
the  chosen  seed,  first  attains  to  its  full  truth. 

Not  less  numerous,  profound,  and  delicate  are  the  references 
also  in  the  epistles  of  John  to  the  Old  Testament.  The  very 
beginning  of  the  first  epistle,  precisely  as  the  beginning  of  the. 
Gospel,  carries  a  profound  reference  to  the  Old  Testament,  to  the 
first  chapter  of  Genesis.  In  the  history  of  the  creation  the  word 
of  God  takes  an  important  position  ;  it  is  that  which  calls  into 
existence  all  creaturely  being.  But  according  to  the  apostle's 
mode  of  contemplating  things,  where  the  word  of  God  is,  there 
Christ  also  is  (comp.  at  ch.  xix.  13.)  The  expression,  "  from  the 
beginning,"  returns  again  in  ii.  7,  13,  iii.  8.  He,  in  whose  mind 
the  first  word  of  the  Old  Testament  had  deeply  impressed  itself, 
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could  not  but  view  it  in  a  very  difierent  light  from  what  is  done  by 
our  modern  school  even  of  believing  theologians. — On  1  John  i. 
8,  9,  comp.  Prov.  xxviii.  23. — On  ch.  ii.  1,  "If  any  one  sins,  we 
have  an  advocate  (intercessor)  with  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ,  the 
righteous;"  comp.  Isai.  liii.  11,  "  My  servant,  who  is  righteous, 
shall  justify  many;"  ver.  12,  "  He  will  intercede  for  the  trans- 
gressors." On  ch.  iii.  5,  comp.  Isai.  liii.  4.  The  reference  to 
this  passage  is  put  beyond  a  doubt,  especially  by  comparing 
John  1.  19,  where  the  Baptist  speaks  of  the  Lamb  of  God,  that 
takes  away  the  sins  of  the  world.  On  ch.  iii.  8,  comp.  Gen.  iii., 
where  behind  the  serpent  Satan  is  concealed.  On  ch.  iii.  12,  comp. 
Gen.  iv.  8.  What  John  would  say  in  ch.  v.  6,  in  the  words, 
"  This  is  he  who  came  by  water  and  blood,"  can  only  be  under- 
stood by  one  who  is  intimately  acquainted  with  the  symbolical 
language  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  also  such  an  one  alone  will  be 
able  to  comprehend  how  John,  in  his  Gospel,  ch.  xix.  34,  35, 
should  attribute  so  much  importance  to  the  circumstance,  that 
water  and  blood  flowed  out  of  the  side  of  Jesus  (see  my  Comm.  on 
Ps.  li.  8  ;  and  comp.  Hebr.  ix.  22.)  The  anointing  also  in  John 
ii.  20,  27  refers  to  the  symbolical  customs  of  the  Old  Testament. 
As  a  symbolical  action,  and  as  a  figure,  anointing  in  the  Old 
Testament  denotes  the  communication  of  the  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  In  2  John,  ver.  1,  "  the  elder  writes  to  the  elect  lady 
and  her  children  ;"  and  in  ver.  13,  it  is  said,  "  the  children  of 
thine  elect  sister  greet  thee."  The  designation  the  apostle  here 
takes  to  himself  is  derived  from  the  Old  Testament,  as  is  also  the 
designation  of  the  church  as  a  married  lady,  and  its  members  as 
her  children  (see  for  example  Isai.  Ixii.  4,  5.)  It  is  simply  from 
the  strongly  marked  Old  Testament  character  of  this  representation 
that  such  expositors  as  are  not  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
Old  Testament,  have  failed  in  understanding  its  import. 

3.  The  artificial  nature  of  the  plan  of  the  Apocalypse  rests  on 
a  mere  fiction  ;  comp.  ch.  i.  10,  and  what  was  said  at  vol.  i.  447, 
sq.,  against  the  view  of  the  Apocalyjjse  as  a  regularly  constructed 
whole,  proceeding  without  interruption  from  beginning  to  end. 
But  the  actual  plan  of  the  Apocalyi)se  agrees  so  exactly  with 
that  of  the  Gospel,  that  we  are  thereby  alone  led  to  think  of  the 
identity  of  the  author.  The  Gospel,  like  the  Apocalypse,  consists 
of  an  introduction    ch.  i.  1 — 18),  a  main  body,  the  close  of  wliirh 
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at  the  end  of  ch.  xx.  has  often  been  mistaken  for  the  end  of 
the  whole,  and  the  conclusion  (ch.  xxi.)  The  main  body  in  the 
Gospel,  as  in  tlie  Apocalypse,  has  two  chief  parts,  the  second 
beginning  with  ch.  xiii.  1,  as  in  the  Apocalypse  with  cli.  xii. 
The  main  body,  further,  in  the  Gospel,  as  in  the  Apocalypse, 
falls  into  a  series  of  groups,  the  existence  of  which  is  generally 
recognised,  though  the  firm  establishment  of  them  has  not  been 
attended  to  by  expositors  as  it  should  have  been.  It  is  foxmd  on 
close  examination  that  the  seven  number  of  the  groups  in  the 
Apocalypse  returns  also  here,  divided  by  the  four  and  the  three, 
as  there  by  the  three  and  the  four.  These  divisions  also  in  the 
Apocalypse  alternate  with  each  other.  Of  the  four  groups  of  the 
first  part  of  the  main  body,  the  first  in  ch.  i.  19 — ii.  11,  contains 
the  beginning  of  Christ's  ministry  in  Peraea  and  Galilee,  according 
to  the  order  intimated  in  the  prophecy  of  Isa.  viii.  23,  "  the 
region  of  the  sea,  beyond  Jordan,  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles,"  which 
Matthew  takes  for  his  starting-point,  and  which  required  John 
also  to  lay  the  commencement  of  our  Lord's  operations  in  the  same 
region.  The  second,  ch.  ii.  12 — iv.  54,  begins  at  Capernaum  and 
closes  also  there ;  the  third  in  ch.  v.  1— vi.  71,  the  fourth  in  ch. 
vii.  1 — xii.  50,  contain  the  three  festal  visits  of  Jesus  to  Jerusalem 
and  what  was  connected  with  them.  Of  the  three  groups  of  the 
second  part,  the  first,  ch.  xiii.  1 — xvii.  26,  represents  how  Jesus 
loved  his  own  to  the  end;  the  second,  ch.  xviii.,  xix.,  describe 
the  suff'erings,  death,  and  burial  of  Jesus ;  the  third,  or  seventh 
of  the  whole,  ch.  xx.,  gives  an  account  of  the  resurrection.  Artless 
simplicity — that  is  here,  as  in  the  Apocalypse,  the  character  of 
the  arrangement. 

So  that  we  may  say  in  regard  to  the  Rabbinism  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse, male  parta  male  dilabuntur. 


THE  ALLEGED  INTERNAL  CHARACTER  OF  THE  GOSPEL  AND 
EPISTLES  OF  JOHN,  AND  EXTERNAL  CHARACTER  OF  THE 
APOCALYPSE. 

Liicke  has  said,  p.  379,  "  According  to  the  Gospel  and  the 
epistles  of  John,  the  return,  the  full  presence  of  Christ  is  nothing 
else  than  the  internal  completion  of  his  church.     Thus,  every 
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advance  made  in  his  work,  every  increase  to  his  society,  every 
victory  of  his  word  and  Spirit  over  the  world,  is  an  act  of  his 
return  ;  and  every  occasion,  in  M'hich  light  and  darkness,  spiritual 
life  and  death  are  separated  from  each  other,  light  and  life  by 
such  separation  attaining  to  internal  unity  and  power,  darkness 
and  death  i>assiiig"  away  into  their  nothingness,  is  an  advance 
toward  that  final  judgment,  which  also  is  nothing  else  than  the 
completion  and  the  close  of  the  ever  present  judgment  of  Christ 
upon  the  world." 

'•  But  the  Apocalypse  exhibits  more  the  external  development 
of  the  divine  kingdom  and  judgment  than  the  internal  ;  more  the 
divine  power  and  government  in  the  prostration  of  the  Antichristian 
power  than  the  quiet  internal  development  of  the  Christian  life 
springing  from  the  power  of  the  divine  Spirit  and  divine  grace  in 
humanity ;  more  the  external  historical  appearance  than  the  internal 
foundation  of  princijdes  ;  more  the  external  epochs  of  conflict 
and  judgment  than  the  internal  continuity  of  their  development ; 
more  the  external  prostration  of  the  opposing  forces  than  the 
internal  self-destruction  of  evil.  In  the  Apocalypse  also  the 
parousia  of  Christ  is  a  definite  external  appearance,  the  judgment 
of  God  an  external  epoch  of  the  manifestation  of  God  s  purposes, 
and  the  completion  of  the  divine  kingdom  more  a  visible  change 
and  restitution  of  the  paradisiacal  state,  than  an  internal  glorifica- 
tion of  the  present  life." 

With  this  another  difference  may  be  connected,  "  According  to 
the  Gospel  and  the  epistles  of  John  the  eternal  blessed  life  of 
believers  begins  with  the  period  of  the  new  birth,  and  of  faith. 
Where  faith  and  love  are,  there  the  world  is  overcome  and  the 
wicked  one  chained,  there  the  children  of  God  reign  and  exercise 
dominion  with  Clirist.  So  especially  1  John  v.  1  —5,  iii.  14.  All 
the  glory  ot  llie  children  of  God  in  their  full  manifestation  consists 
in  their  being  made  like  Christ,  seeing  him  as  he  i.s,  and  being 
witli  him  (1  John  iii  2  ;  Gos})el  xvii.  24.  i  Only  the  internal 
luundation  and  commencement,  the  internal  increase,  and  the 
internal  completion  of  the  blessed  everlasting  life  is  described  ; 
but  never  is  any  trace  found  of  ei>ochs  and  i>oriods  externally 
defined  and  marked  oft".  IIow  entiniy  dill'erent  is  it  in  the 
Apocalypse  !  The  saints  have  pain  and  suffering,  so  long  as  they 
are  in  this  world,      riub'r  the   feeling  of  (licir  distress,  and  their 
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unjust  sufferings  they  cry  out,  like  the  people  of  Grod  in  Old 
Testament  times,  for  vengeance  on  the  world,  that  oppressed, 
persecuted,  slew  them.  It  is  the  tragical  view  of  the  world  that 
prevails  in  the  Old  Testament,  from  which  the  Apocalypse  sets 
out.  The  joy  and  the  peace  of  the  New  Testament  is  rather  the 
distant  aim  than  the  standing  foundation  of  the  Christian  life. 
It  is  only  after  the  opposing  powers  and  wicked  dominions  have 
been  either  externally  destroyed  or  externally  bound,  that  the 
saints  attain  through  the  first  resurrection  to  dominion  with 
Christ.  But  this  dominion  is  both  an  external  one,  and  it  also 
lasts  but  for  a  thousand  years.  It  is  to  be  again  interrupted  by 
the  loosing  of  Satan  from  his  confinement.  And  not  till  this  last 
outbreak  and  disturbance  has  been  externally  put  down,  does  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem  visibly  come  down  with  its  peace  and  its 
blessedness  from  the  new  heavens  on  the  new  earth." 

Baur  adopts  these  representations  of  Lucke,  and  sums  up  the 
whole  argument  in  the  following  words,  "  The  difference,  therefore, 
lies  generally  in  this,  that  the  mode  of  thinking  and  the  whole 
representation  is  so  internal  in  the  Gospel,  and  so  external  in  the 
Apocalypse." 

Koestlin  has  endeavoured  to  follow  out  the  difference  to  some 
other  points.  "  Christianity  here  still  clothes  itself  in  the  old  robes 
of  theocratical  prophecy,  which  appoints  the  life  and  destiny  of 
men  in  accordance  with  the  notion  of  recompence  as  a  reward  or 
punishment  for  what  they  have  done,"  (p.  482.) — "  The  evangelist 
finds  the  power  of  Christ  over  the  world  in  his  death,  which 
has  broken  the  preponderance  of  evil,  in  the  power  of  the  truth 
generally  ;  while  with  the  Apocalyptist  his  theocratical  power  of 
dominion  is  the  main  thing.  In  Rev.  ii.  16,  22,  sq.  Jesus  threatens 
heretics  with  his  sword,  with  future  temporal  punishment.  In 
1  John  iv.  4 — 6  they  are  represented  as  being  overcome  by  the 
conviction  on  the  part  of  the  church,  that  she  has  the  Son  of  God; 
the  theocratical  element  has  retired  into  the  internal  sanctuary 
of  the  Spirit,"  (p.  487.)  ''  The  coming  future  of  the  Apocalypse 
appears  for  the  most  part  in  John  as  taking  place  in  the  present 
state  of  things,  partly  in  the  person  and  efficacious  working  of 
Christ,  partly  in  the  life  of  believers  and  of  the  church,"  (p.  498.) 

We  shall  endeavour  first  to  throw  into  a  few  brief  distinct 
statements  these  somewhat  vague  representations,  which  owe  to 
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their  very  vagueness  in  good  measure  the  degree  of  currency  they 
have  obtained,  and  shall  then  examine  them. 

Jesus  appears  in  the  Spirit  tvith  John,  in  the  Apocalypse  he 
is  represented  as  appearing  externally. 

The  chief  passage,  on  which  the  first  part  of  the  statement  is 
founded,  is  John  xiv.  18,  "  I  will  not  leave  you  orphans,  I  will  come 
to  you."  We  cannot  admit,  that  the  spiritual  coming  of  the  Lord 
or  his  manifesting  himself  in  the  Spirit  to  the  disciples,  is  what 
alone  is  meant,  although,  according  to  ver.  21,  this  is  comprehended 
under  it,  and  must  hold  a  pre-eminent  place.  We  find  here  rather 
the  consolatory  coming  of  the  Lord  in  its  whole  compass,  including 
also  his  coming  for  help  in  circumstances  of  great  distress,  which 
not  only  the  general  nature  of  the  expression  points  to,  but  also 
specially,  ver.  3 ;  and  the  comparison  of  the  fundamental  passage, 
Jer.  li.  5.  But  even  if  we  should  think  merely  of  the  manifestation 
of  Jesus  in  Spirit  to  his  disciples,  there  should  still  be  found  a 
happy  agreement  with  the  Apocalypse,  which  is  not  less  acquainted 
with  this  appearance  of  Christ  in  the  Spirit,  and  even  describes  it 
in  the  most  graphic  style  (comp.  eh.  iii.  20.) 

All  turns  on  this,  that  ive  take  the  cominy  of  Jesus  in  the 
Spirit  in  a  truly  real  sense.  Where  this  is  done,  the  inseparable 
connection  between  this  coming  and  the  external  coming  will  not 
be  overlooked.  Botli  alike  flow  from  the  one  source,  the  joy  that 
is  felt  from  the  manifestation  of  the  Lord  in  his  relation  to  the 
church.  Never  has  the  one  been  properly  believed,  and  the  other 
been  doubted.  He  that  comes  internally  with  his  consolations, 
undoubtedly  also  comes  externally  with  his  help.  But  there  lies 
the  defect.  The  coming  of  Jesus  in  the  Spirit  is  to  the  modern 
followers  of  Ilymeneus  and  Philetus  only  the  symbol  of  a  purely 
subjective  state. 

There  are  not  wanting,  however,  passages  in  the  Gospel  and 
the  epistles  of  John,  in  whicli  precisely  as  in  the  Apocalypse  the 
external  coming  of  the  Lord  is  discoursed  of,  and  with  which 
perfectly  accords  what  was  formerly  rouiarked  at  ch.  i.  7,  xxii. 
7,  on  the  im])ort  of  the  words,  "  1  come,"  as  indicating  "  the 
joy  connected  with  the  a])j)carancc  of  the  Lord  in  regard  to  the 
fulfilment  of  all  the  ]>romis»'S  and  threatcnings  of  this  book." 

In  ch.  xiv.  3  of  the  Gospel  it  is  said,  "  And  if  I  go  away  and 
])repare  a  place  for  you,  T  will  come  again  and  receive  you  unto 
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myself,  that  where  I  am  there  ye  may  be  also."  Here  the  coming 
meant  cannot  be  a  coming  in  the  Spirit,  although  Liicke's 
spiritualistic  disposition  has  betrayed  him  into  the  interpretation, 
that  Christ  speaks  "  of  his  spiritual  coming  again  to  his  people, 
and  of  their  reception  into  the  full  communion  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
as  possessed  by  the  glorified  Saviour."  The  Lord  comes,  not  to 
meet  the  internal  necessities  of  his  people,  but  to  conduct  them 
home  out  of  this  troubled  world.  Euthymius  adds  to  the  "  I  will 
come  again,"  the  words,  "  at  my  second  coming,"  and  supplies, 
"  after  ye  have  risen  from  the  dead,"  to  the  clause  "  I  will  receive 
you  unto  myself."  This  explanation  is  not  erroneous,  but  only 
too  partial  and  limited.  The  coming  takes  its  commencement 
with  the  death  of  each  individual,  and  finds  its  completion  in  the 
resurrection,  as  also  in  the  Revelation  the  coming  of  Jesus  is 
primarily  an  invisible  one. 

In  1  John  ii.  18  the  apostle  says,  "  Children,  it  is  the  last  time." 
That  the  last  time  here  refers  to  the  coming  of  Christ,  appears 
from  ver.  28.  In  John  xiv.  16,  it  is  said,  "  The  Father  will  give 
you  another  Comforter,  that  he  may  abide  with  you  for  ever." 
The  Comforter  belongs  only  to  the  militant  condition  of  the  church  ; 
for  comfort  pre-supposes  tribulation.  If  the  Comforter  is  to 
remain  "  for  ever,"  the  militant  state  of  the  church  must  be  one  of 
very  long  continuance.  Accordingly,  the  coming  of  Christ,  which 
was  primarily  expected  in  1  John  ii.  18,  could  not  be  the  last ; 
the  idea  must  rather  be,  that  a  phase  of  the  future  manifestation 
of  the  Lord  for  judgment  was  at  the  door ;  as,  indeed,  it  is  not 
properly  the,  but  only  a  last  time,  that  is  spoken  of.  We  have 
here  entirely  the  same  kind  of  representation  of  the  coming  of  the 
Lord  which  pervades  the  Apocalypse,  where  the  Lord  not  merely 
appears  for  judgment  on  the  world,  but  also  on  the  unfaithful 
church  (comp.  ch.  ii.  5,  16 — iii.  3),  and  appears  so,  indeed,  that 
he  usually  gives  the  world  power  over  those  who  have  themselves 
become  worldly  (comp.  xi.  2.)  The  parousia  of  Christ  can  here 
also  be  no  other  than  a  properly  judicial  one.  "  Where  the 
carcase  is,  there  the  eagles  are  gathered  together." 

But  the  properly  classical  passage  is  John  xxi.  22,  where,  after 
Peter  had  been  told  how  he  should  glorify  God  by  martyrdom, 
and  without  objecting  anything  to  that,  asked  respecting  John, 
"  Lord,  and  what  shall  this  man  do  ? "     Jesus  said  to  him,  "  If  I 
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Mill  that  he  tarry  till  I  como,  what  is  that  to  thee  1  Follow  thou 
me."  Here  Liicke  fenls  obliged  to  make  the  remark,  "  In  what 
sense  Jesus  said,  Till  I  come,  we  can  best  learn  from  Re?,  ii.  5, 
16,  iii.  11,  xxii.  12,  etc.  He  obviously  means  his  coming  or 
return  to  judgment."  He  no  doubt  adds,  "  As  the  Gospel 
nowhere  else  mentions  a  chronological  definite  return  of  Christ  (?), 
this  expression,  Till  I  come,  contributes  to  throw  doubt  on  the 
genuineness  of  the  chapter."  But  the  stamp  of  John's  individuality 
is  too  unmistakeably  impressed  on  that  chapter  for  any  such  doubt 
to  be  long  entertained. 

That  the  coming  of  the  Lord  is  not  the  last,  the  final  one,  is 
indicated  alone  by  the  conditional  mode  of  expression.  This 
implies,  that  only  in  a  certain  sense  John  should  remain  till 
the  Lord  came.  Bcngel  says  excellently,  "  When  the  disciples 
proposed  a  question  that  was  not  proper,  then  the  faithful  and 
loving  Master  helped  to  put  them  right,  shewed  them  their  error, 
and  imparted  to  them  what  was  agreeable  to  the  will  of  his 
heavenly  Father,  and  conformable  to  the  truth.  And  so  he  gave 
here  also  to  Peter's  question — What  shall  John  do  ? — such  a 
disguised,  yet,  in  the  circumstances,  such  a  suitable  reply,  as 
might  well  satisfy  him.  This  the  brethren  recognised  ;  nor  did 
they  regard  the  word  of  Jesus,  If  I  will,  as  absolutely  and  simply 
a  conditional  statement,  but  saw  under  it  something  precise  and 
definite,  which,  however,  they  carried  too  far."  (See  also  his 
remarks  in  the  Gnomon  on  the  passage.) 

The  evangelist  himself  also  explains  respecting  the  matter, 
that  the  coming  of  the  Lord  was  only  a  provisional  one.  He 
repudiates  the  misunderstanding,  as  if  the  Lord  had  said,  This 
disciple  shall  not  die  ;  a  misunderstanding  which  could  only  arise 
from  supposing  that  the  coming  meant  was  the  Lord's  final 
coming. 

What  was  more  immediately  meant  was  the  Lord's  coming  in 
judgment  on  Jerusalem,  of  which  he  had  said  in  Matth.  xvi.  28, 
"  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  there  be  some  standing  here,  who  shall 
not  taste  of  death  till  they  see  the  Son  of  man  coming  in  his 
kingdom."  (comp.  Matth.  xxiv.  .'U,  whore  it  is  said,  that  generation 
should  not  ]»ass  away  till  the  sign  of  the  Son  of  man  was  seen  in 
heaven.)  Peter  completed  his  martyrdom  a  few  years  before  this 
catastrophe.     John,  on  the  other  hand,  lived  to, sec  the  first  great 
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coming  of  the  Lord,  and  became  also  the  herald  of  its  future 
phases  even  to  the  last. 

It  is  when  we  understand  by  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  only  his 
appearing  in  judgment  on  Jerusalem,  that  we  bring  the  conclusion 
of  the  Gospel  into  close  contact  with  the  beginning  and  theme  of 
the  Apocalypse.  The  apostle,  the  only  one  among  the  three 
leading  disciples  of  the  Lord,  who  saw  the  first  glorious  coming 
of  the  Lord  with  his  bodily  eyes,  was  peculiarly  fitted  for  seeing 
in  Spirit  the  further  manifestations  of  the  coming,  and  for  writing 
a  book  which  had  for  its  grand  theme  what  is  announced  in  ch.  i. 
7,  "  Behold  he  comes  with  clouds,  and  every  eye  shall  see  him, 
and  they  also  who  pierced  him." 

But  there  exists,  as  appears,  a  still  closer  reference  in  the 
passage  ch.  xxi.  22,  to  the  Apocalypse.  John  was  to  see  Jesus 
not  merely  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem;  he  must  also  see  him 
come,  when  he  was  in  banishment  on  account  of  the  word  of  God 
and  the  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  was  in  the  Spirit  on  the 
Lord's  day.  I  come, — this  is  the  watchword  of  the  Revelation. 
This  coming  is  not  announced  by  John  as  a  future  one,  but  was 
seen  in  the  Spirit  as  one  already  present. 

If  the  reference  were  merely  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  if 
there  were  not  involved  in  this  a  sacred  riddle,  John  would  not 
be  so  mysterious. 

But  what  is  still  more,  if  Jesus  speaks  of  John's  remaining  till 
he  should  come,  he  appears  to  intimate,  that  he  should  depart 
hence  shortly  after  Jesus  did  come.  Now,  this  does  not  suit,  if 
we  understand  the  coming  of  Jesus  merely  of  his  coming  to 
judgment  on  Jerusalem.  John  survived  this  event  thirty  years. 
Bengel,  who  only  erred,  in  so  far  as  he  did  not  perceive  the 
reference  to  the  coming  of  Jesus  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
remarks,  "  As  it  was  revealed  to  the  pious  Simeon,  that  lie 
should  not  see  death,  till  he  had  seen  the  anointed  of  the  Lord, 
so,  as  soon  as  he  came  to  see  this  salvation,  he  understood  it  to 
be  the  time  set  for  his  departure.  Nor  was  it  otherwise  here; 
when  John  saw  and  described  the  Lord  Jesus  as  coming,  John's 
period  on  earth  was  at  a  close.  For,  the  chief  reason,  on  account 
of  which  he  had  to  remain  so  long  according  to  the  will  of  the 
Lord,  was  precisely  this,  that  before  his  departure  he  must  certify 
his  friends  of  the  coming  of  the  Lord." 

VOL.  II.  2  g 
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The  Gospel  presents  still  another  passage  in  which  a  yet  more 
definite  allusion  is  made  to  the  Apocalypse,  and  what  is  there 
announced  respecting  the  coming  of  the  Lord.  In  ch.  xvi.  12, 13. 
Jesus  says  to  the  disciples,  "  I  have  yet  many  things  to  say  unto 
you,  but  ye  cannot  bear  them  now.  Howbeit  when  he,  the 
Spirit  of  truth,  is  come,  he  will  guide  you  into  all  truth.  For  he 
shall  not  speak  of  himself,  but  whatsoever  he  shall  hear,  that  shall 
he  speak,  and  he  xuill  shew  you  tilings  to  come.''''  By  the  things 
to  come  here  mentioned  we  can  only  understand  the  phases  of  the 
Lord's  coming  in  the  sense  of  the  Apocalypse,  the  approaching 
events  in  the  churcli's  history,  and  the  victory  wliich,  under  the 
guidance  of  their  head,  they  should  acquire  over  the  world.  Liicke 
himself  remarks,  "  It  is  added,  that  the  Spirit  should  announce 
to  the  disciples  the  future  things  of  the  divine  kingdom.  This  is 
the  prophecy  of  the  Spirit  in  the  narrower  sense,  wliich  belonged  to 
the  fulness  of  knowledge  in  the  truth  possessed  by  the  apostles,  as 
hope  does  to  the  fulness  of  the  Christian  life."  "  The  apostles," 
says  Bengel,  "  announced  much  beforehand,  especially  in  their 
epistles ;  but  what  is  here  most  of  all  referred  to  is  the  Apocalypse, 
written  by  John."  It  is  remarkable,  that  this  promise  of  the 
Lord  should  have  been  found  in  the  Gospel  of  John.  The 
intimations  of  what  was  to  come,  given  elsewhere  than  in  his 
writings,  are  only  of  an  occasional  scattered  description.  They 
are  to  be  met  with  chiefly  in  Paul,  who  did  not  belong  to  the 
apostolic  circle  as  it  then  existed.  If  we  were  to  conceive  of  the 
Apocalypse  dropping  away,  we  should  at  once  feel,  that  the 
promise  of  Christ  hud  found  no  adequate  fulfilment.  Even  from 
the  analogy  of  the  fulfilment  given  to  the  parallel  declaration,  "he 
will  bring  to  your  remembrance  whatsoever  I  have  said  to  you," 
as  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  Gospels,  especially  in  those  of  John  and 
Matthew,  we  are  naturally  led  to  expect  a  book  specially  devoted 
to  the  announcement  of  what  was  to  come  ;  and  this  so  much  the 
more,  as  tlic  prophecy  of  the  Old  Testament  presented  the  type 
of  something  independent  and  complete.  The  Gospel  itself  thus 
looks  beyond  itself  to  another  book  that  should  bo  peculiarly 
occupied  with  the  revelation  of  things  to  come,  as  these  belonged 
to  the  many  tilings,  of  which  the  Lord  had  said  to  his  disciples, 
that  they  could  still  not  bear  them.  In  regard  to  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  and  tiie  judgment  of  the  world,  the  Lord  had  himself 
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given  clear  intimations,  so  that  the  limits  had  been  reached 
respecting  the  first,  which  separate  prophecy  from  history.  We 
expect,  therefore,  that  the  new  disclosures  given  here  shall  refer 
to  the  events  lying  between  the  fail  of  Jerusalem  and  the  last 
judgment,  and  these  we  shall  find  almost  entirely  omitted  if  we 
leave  out  of  view  the  Apocalypse.  We  expect  especially  notices 
regarding  the  history  of  the  church  in  its  connection  with  the 
heathen  worldly  power,  which  in  the  Gospels  themselves,  and 
particularly  in  the  Gospel  of  John,  appears  as  along  with  Judaism 
the  second  great  opposing  force  to  the  truth,  and  as  such  was 
represented  in  the  transactions  of  the  crucifixion,  which  bore 
a  symbolical  and  prophetic  character.  This  expectation  was 
satisfied  by  the  Apocalypse.  It  forms  in  this  respect  the  great 
parallel  to  that  which  the  Lord  himself  predicated  in  the  Gospels 
regarding  the  overthrow  of  Judaism. 

In  other  respects  also  the  passage  stands  in  close  contact  with 
the  Apocalypse.  Everything  in  this  is  referred  to  the  Spirit 
(comp.  ch.  i.  10,  xix.  10.)  The  Spirit  there,  as  here,  comes  forth 
speaking  in  the  seven  epistles,  in  which  he  utters  promises ;  also 
in  ch.  xiv.  13,  xxii.  17.  Just  as  here  the  Spirit  only  speaks  what 
he  hears,^  so  the  Apocalypse  represents  itself  in  the  very  first 
words  as  the  Hevelation  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  Spirit  of  prophecy 
is  but  the  testimony  of  Jesus  (ch.  xix.  10.)  The  apostles, 
represented  by  John,  regard  the  Spirit  and  hearing  as  inseparably 
connected  together,  in  the  declaration  of  our  Lord,  "  I  was  in 
the  Spirit  on  the  Lord's  day,  and  heard  behind  me  a  great 
voice  like  a  trumpet,"  (ch.  i.  10.)  Finally,  in  this  also  the 
passage  has  respect  to  the  Apocalypse,  that  the  announcement 
of  the  future  in  it  appears  as  the  highest  pitch  of  the  Spirit's 
energetic  working.  Prophets  are  set  above  apostles  in  the 
Revelation  (comp.  at  ch.  i.  1)  ;  and  both  the  introduction  and  the 
conclusion  shew  how  high  the  book  of  the  future  pushes  its  claims. 

In  the  Gospel  of  John,  it  is  alleged,  the  judgment  is  immedi- 
ately connected  with  sin,  while  in  the  Revelation  it  is  represented 
as  the  external  consequence  of  sin.  Now,  the  judgment,  which 
is  inseparably  connected  with  sin  itself,  certainly  meets  us  in 

1  Lampe :  "  These  things  to  come  are  not  to  be  contra-distinguished  from  those, 
which  the  Holy  Spirit  had  heard  ;  but  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  part  of  them,  which 
the  word  avayyiWs.iv  also  declares;  as  it  intimates,  that  these  future  things  had  already 
been  heard  together  with  other  truths," 

2g2 
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John  iii.  18,  19.  But  this  judgment  is  only  a  preliminary  one. 
It  does  not  exclude  the  external  judgment,  but  rather  demands  it. 
At  ch.  V.  28,  29,  where  it  is  declared,  that  those  who  have  done 
good  shall  come  forth  to  the  resurrection  of  life,  but  they  that 
have  done  evil  to  the  resurrection  of  judgment,  Liicke  remarks, 
"  What  is  meant  is,  the  physical  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  the 
twofold  general  judgment  therewith  connected  upon  good  and 
evil."  The  "  last  day"  is  referred  to  in  ch.  vi.  40,  44,  xii.  48. 
The  "  day  of  judgment"  is  expressly  mentioned  in  1  John  iv.  17. 
The  Apocalypse  also,  however,  is  cognizant  of  that  judgment, 
which  is  immediately  connected  with  sin.  "  I  know  thy  works," 
it  is  said  in  ch.  iii.  1,  "  that  thou  hast  a  name,  that  thou  livest, 
and  art  dead."  The  final  judgment,  according  to  ch.  xx.  12,  is 
to  pass  upon  the  dead.  Any  one,  that  knows  what  is  the 
scriptural  view  of  death,  will  perceive  that  the  judgment  at  the 
last  day  cannot  be  the  beginning  of  judgment,  but  must  only  be 
its  completion.  Scripture  knows  no  other  death  than  that  which 
is  the  wages  and  punishment  of  sin.  Death  comes  in  only  in 
consequence  of  a  judgment  of  condemnation.  Those  that  die 
in  the  Lord  are,  even  according  to  the  Apocalypse,  free  from 
judgment  (comp.  at  ch.  xiv.  13,  xx.  12.)  This  being  the  case, 
there  is  only  room  for  the  judgment  reaching  its  completion  on  the 
ungodly  dead,  which  has  already  begun  upon  the  earth. 

The  Apocalypse  takes  more  into  account  the  external  victories 
of  Christ  and  his  church,  while  in  the  Gospel  it  is  pre-eminently 
the  spiritual  victories  that  are  unfolded. 

But  the  Apocalypse  also  knows  something  of  a  spiritual  victory 
— comp.  ch.  xvii.  14.  It  strives  with  much  earnestness  to  provide 
the  means  for  this  victory,  by  pressing  forward  the  internal  calling 
of  the  church.  At  the  head  stand  the  seven  epistles,  in  which  the 
monitory  is  throughout  the  prevailing  character.  Ch.  xi.  1 — 13 
is  taken  up  with  what  concerns  the  internal  condition  of  the 
church.  Ch.  xiv.  1 — 5  is  of  practical  import.  All  salvation, 
all  J  articipation  in  the  glory  promised  to  the  church,  is  made 
dependent  on  fidelity  in  faith  and  the  divine  life  (comp.  ch.  xxi. 
8,  27,  xxii.  15.) 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Gospel  and  the  epistles  know  something 
of  an  external  victory.  The  word  of  the  Lord  in  John  xvi.  33, 
*'  In  the  world  ye  shall  have  tril)nlation,  but  be  of  good  cheer,  I 
have  overcome  the  world,"  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  Apocalypse, 
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and  is  only  carried  out  there  into  particular  detail.  In  1  John 
iv.  14  we  have  no  reason  for  thinking  merely  of  a  spiritual  victory ; 
the  external  is  also  comprehended  under  it.  The  "  last  hour"  in 
eh.  ii.  18  is  the  eve  preceding  the  external  discomfiture  of  the 
heretics  (comp.  ver.  28),  "  the  approaching  time  of  judgment,  the 
parousia  of  the  Redeemer  as  judge,  which  they  only  can  abide, 
who  have  denied  the  world,  and  have  continued  faithful  to  God 
and  Christ"  (Liicke.) 

But  that  the  Apocalypse  makes  account  predominantly  of  the 
external  victory  of  Christ  and  of  his  church  over  the  hostile  powers 
of  the  world,  is  a  simple  consequence  of  its  historical  starting- 
point,  and  of  the  object  toward  which  it  is  directed.  It  is  the 
book  of  consolation  for  the  church,  as  destined  to  experience 
tribulation  in  the  world.  How  such  times  tend  to  beget  a  certain 
one-sidedness  in  the  exhibition  of  the  truth,  may  be  seen  from  the 
Psalms,  that  were  composed  during  the  last  periods  of  the  Jewish 
commonwealth,  and  also  from  the  Psalms  of  David,  which  unfold 
his  sentiments  during  the  times  of  Saul's  persecution.  Sacred 
Scripture  would  not  be  a  mirror  of  the  love  of  God,  if  it  strictly 
withheld  itself  from  such  one-sidedness,  if  the  holy  men  of  God  had 
set  themselves  always  to  hold  one  and  the  same  kind  of  speech, 
without  entering  into  the  anxieties  and  concerns  which  agitate  the 
minds  of  believers.  It  is  by  this  very  one-sidedness  of  particular 
portions  of  Scripture  that  Scripture  as  a  whole  is  so  many-sided, 
and  has  even  reached  the  point  of  being  in  a  manner  all-sided. 

The  Revelation  contains  the  doctrine  of  a  visible  recompense, 
which  is  wanting  in  the  Gospel. 

We  cannot,  however,  think  of  an  utter  want  of  this  doctrine 
from  the  relation  alone  in  which  the  Gospel  stands  to  the  Old 
Testament,  that  is  quite  pervaded  by  this  doctrine.  How,  indeed, 
could  he  teach  the  doctrine  of  a  final  judgment,  who  denies  that 
of  a  recompense  in  the  present  life  ?  Both  the  two  are  inseparably 
connected  together  in  Scripture.  But  it  is  easy  to  shew  from  the 
Gospel  of  John  itself,  that  it  accords  with  the  rest  of  Scripture  in 
confessing  to  the  doctrine  of  a  visible  and  present  recompense. 
In  ch.  V.  14,  where  the  Lord  says  to  the  man,  who  had  been  cured, 
"  Sin  no  more,  lest  a  worse  thing  come  unto  thee,"  disease  appears 
as  the  punishment  of  sin.  In  a  whole  series  of  passages  of 
John's  Gospel,  Jesus  threatens  the   Jews  with  the  retributive 
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judgment  of  God.  The  servant  of  sin  does  not  remain  in  the 
house  of  God,  ch.  viii.  35.  In  ch.  viii.  21,  Jesus  says  to  the  Jews, 
"  I  go  away,  and  ye  shall  seek  me,  and  shall  die  in  your  sins  ;" 
likewise  in  ver.  24,  "  If  ye  believe  not,  that  I  am  he,  ye  shall  die 
in  your  sins."  The  reference  to  the  death  of  individuals  is  too 
specific.  Jesus  did  not  address  himself  to  this  or  that  individual, 
but,  as  usual  in  John,  to  the  Jews  at  large.  Bengel  correctly 
explains  :  morte  omnimoda.  That  the  sins,  which  lead  into  death, 
are,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  regarded  as  the  cause  of  death, 
appears  from  a  comparison  of  the  Old  Testament  phraseology, 
that  lies  at  the  foundation.  The  last  words  which  Jesus  spake 
publicly  before  the  people  (John  xii.  35,  36),  still  point  to  the 
darkness,  which  was  to  fall  upon  those,  who  did  not  believe  in 
the  light. 

For  the  evangelist  the  atoning  death  of  Jesus  is  the  great 
matter,  for  the  Apocalyptist  his  theocratic  dominion. 

But  how  high  the  Revelation  places  the  bloody  atonement  of 
Christ,  is  evident  alone  from  the  single  fact,  that  he  appears  in 
it  not  less  than  eight  and  twenty  times  under  the  name  of  the 
Lamb.  At  ch.  v.  13,  "  To  him,  who  sits  upon  the  throne  and  to 
the  Lamb,  be  blessing  and  glory  and  honour  and  power  for  ever 
and  ever,"  it  is  remarked  by  Brunn,  "  In  the  very  form  of  the 
Lamb,  the  atoning  sacrifice  of  the  world,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
appears  here  elevated  above  all  heaven,  in  order  to  impress  it  on 
our  minds,  that  the  atoning  work  of  Jesus  is  the  most  important 
of  all  his  works,  and  that  faith  in  him  alone  delivers  us."  Christ's 
blood  appears  as  the  foundation  at  once  of  justification  and 
sanctification  (ch.  vii.  14),  as  the  source  of  the  invincible  power, 
with  which  he  furnishes  his  people  against  the  beast  and  the 
world  (ch.  xiv.  1),  and  of  the  victory  of  believers  over  the  world 
(ch.  xii.  11.)  Christ's  bloody  atonement  is  the  foundation  of  his 
victory  over  Satan  (comp.  on  ch.  xii.  7 — 9)  ;  it  is  the  root  of  his 
whole  relation  to  the  church,  of  the  state  of  glory,  to  which  he 
conducts  his  church  (comp.  at  ch.  xiii.  8,  xxi.  27),  and  of  the 
salvation  of  believers  (ch.  xiii.  8,  vii.  17.)  The  Lamb  is  the 
temple  oven  in  the  new  Jerusalem  and  its  light  (ch.  xxi.  22,  23.) 
On  the  other  side,  the  evangelist  knows  the  "  theocratic 
dominion"  of  Jesus.  AH  the  evangelists  report,  that  in  answer 
to  the  question,  "  Art  thou  the  King  of  the  Jcw.s  ?"  Jesus  gave 
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a  categorical  answer  in  the  affirmative.  In  John  xviii.  36,  37, 
it  is  said,  "  Jesns  answered,  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world  ;  if 
my  kingdom  were  of  this  world,  then  would  my  servants  fight, 
that  T  should  not  be  delivered  to  the  Jews  ;  but  now  my  kingdom 
is  not  from  thence.  Then  said  Pilate  to  him.  Art  thou  a  kins: 
then  ?  Jesus  answered.  Thou  sayest  it,  I  am  a  king."  The 
Saviour  speaks  more  immediately  of  the  origin  of  his  kingdom, 
of  the  way  and  manner  of  its  establishment  in  the  world,  with 
reference  to  the  accusation  of  the  Jews,  that  by  worldy  means  he 
sought  to  found  a  kingdom  on  earth  (comp.  Luke  xxiii.  2.)  From 
heaven  is  the  correlative  of  "  not  of  this  world"  (Bengel :  Solum 
dicit  Jesus,  unde  non  sit  regnum  suum,  scil.  non  ex  hoc  mundo  ; 
unde  autem  sit,  nempe  de  coelo  non  exprimit.  Innuit  tamen, 
quum  dicit  se  venisse  in  mundum.)  The  Saviour  alludes  to  such 
passages  as  Dan.  ii,  34 — 44.  But  from  the  origin  of  Christ's 
dominion  we  may  certainly  draw  conclusions  as  to  its  nature.  A 
kingdom,  which  springs  immediately  from  heaven,  must  be  one 
that  rules  over  all.  The  king,  who  has  such  a  kingdom,  however, 
must  resist  all  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  kingdoms  of  this 
world  to  encroach  upon  his  kingdom.  In  2  John  ver.  10  it  is  said, 
"  If  any  one  come  to  you  and  bring  not  this  doctrine,  receive  him 
not  into  your  house,  neither  bid  him  Grod  speed."  According  to 
the  mode  of  considering  things  adopted  by  John,  what  is  here 
prescribed  to  the  members,  rests  upon  the  conduct  of  the  head 
toward  his  enemies,  and  implies  it.  We  have  here,  therefore, 
the  germ  for  all  the  acts  of  Christ's  royal  authority,  concerning 
which  the  Apocalypse  reports,  and  the  foundation  for  the  name 
which  he  bears  written  on  his  thigh  and  his  garments,  "  King 
of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords"  (ch.  xix.  16.)  The  king,  whose 
kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,  must  necessarily  be  the  prince 
of  the  kings  of  the  earth"  (ch.  i.  5.) — The  words,  which  stand 
immediately  connected  with  those  we  have  been  commenting  on, 
"  To  this  end  was  I  born,  and  for  this  cause  came  I  into  the 
world,  that  I  should  bear  witness  unto  the  truth,"  have  often  been 
misemployed  to  darken  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  Those,  who  have 
done  so,  have  not  perceived  that  in  these  words  the  Lord  diverts 
from  his  kingdom,  which  by  his  confession  had  been  sufficiently 
attested,  and  directs  Pilate  to  the  other  aspect  of  his  character, 
which   for   him    was   more    easily    apprehended.      Thus    Liicke 
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paraphrases,  "  I  certainly  am  a  king,  but  my  kingdom  is  the 
truth,  and  to  proclaim  this  I  have  been  born,  and  have  come  into 
the  world."  In  that  case  Christ  had  done  very  wrong  in  affirming 
so  absolutely  that  he  was  a  king.  A  teacher  of  truth  is  no  king 
in  the  language  of  Scripture.  The  kingdom,  which  in  the  New 
Testament  is  attributed  to  the  Messias  (and  this  is  the  point  in 
hand),  is  quite  another  thing.  It  is,  besides,  worthy  of  remark, 
that  exactly  as  in  John  xviii.  37,  so  also  in  Rev.  i.  5,  "  And  from 
Jesus  Christ,  who  is  the  true  witness  and  the  first-bom  of  the 
dead,  and  the  prince  of  the  kings  of  the  earth,"  the  witnessing 
and  the  reigning  are  combined  together.  This  is  done  both  times 
with  reference  to  Isa.  Iv.  4,  where  the  Messiah  appears  at  once 
as  witness,  that  is,  teacher,  and  as  ruler  of  the  nations. 

In  the  Gospel  and  the  epistles  salvation  is  represented  as 
being  of  a  quite  internal  nature  and  belonging  to  the  present 
life ;  luhile  in  the  Revelation  it  appears  of  an  external  nature, 
and  in  the  future  life  comes  first  into  eanstence. 

If  the  matter  really  were,  as  Liicke  has  represented  it,  in  the 
])assage  quoted  at  the  beginning  of  this  section  ;  if  in  the  Gospel 
and  epistles  a  full  salvation  were  spoken  of  as  attainable  in  this 
life,  what  Christian  heart  would  not  turn  away  from  the  idealistic 
reveries  of  the  Gospel  and  the  epistles,  and  surrender  itself  to  the 
Apocalypse  ?  But  how  could  the  matter  be  so  1  According  to 
Gen.  iii.  such  a  view  of  the  present  state  of  being  is  absolutely 
impossible. 

There  is  no  undervaluing  in  the  Apocalypse  of  the  importance 
of  the  present.  High  objects  aro  there  set  before  believers. 
They  must  wash  their  garments  and  make  them  white  in  the 
blood  of  the  Lamb.  They  must  overcome  Satan  by  the  blood  of 
the  Lamb  and  by  the  word  of  their  testimony  (ch.  xii.  11)  ;  they 
must  ac(|uire  and  exercise  the  glorious  virtues,  in  the  splendour 
of  which  they  are  to  shine  before  the  throne  of  God  (ch.  xiv.  1  —  5.) 
To  the  greatness  of  their  calling  corresponds  the  excellence  of 
their  privileges.  Believers  enjoy  even  now  the  love  of  Christ, 
who  lias  washed  them  from  their  sins  in  his  blood,  and  has  made 
them  a  kingdom,  and  priests  to  God  and  his  Father  (th.  i.5,  6 — 
v  10.)  Tlieir  prayers  come  up  before  God,  and  are  heard  (ch.  viii. 
.'i,  4.)  Amid  the  judgments  that  alight  on  the  world,  God  holds 
over   tlieni   his  protecting    liand    (ch.    vii.    1 — 8.)       They   have 
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overcome  Satan  (ch.  xii.  11);  they  have  washed  their  garments 
and  made  them  white  (ch.  vii.  14,  conip.  xix.  8.)  At  their  head 
Jesus  marches  forth  to  the  victorious  conflict  with  the  world  (ch. 
xvii.  14) ;  and  the  world,  with  all  its  persecutions  and  temptations, 
can  find  nothing  against  them  (ch.  xiv.  1 — 5.)  But,  greater  than 
all,  the  Lord  himself  comes  in  to  them  and  holds  with  them  a 
supper,  and  they  with  him  (ch.  iii.  20.)  Even  in  the  present  life 
the  church  is  the  bride  of  Christ  (ch.  xxii.  17.) 

Koestlin,  p.  276,  remarks  on  the  Gospel  and  the  epistles, 
"  Rich  as  the  divine  life  is  during  the  present  existence  with 
John,  all  is  still  directed  to  this  one  point,  that  they  may  be 
prepared  for  passing  into  another  state  of  being  beyond  the 
present."  Christ  was  sent  into  the  world,  that  every  one  who 
believes  in  him  might  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life  (John 
iii.  16.)  The  water  which  our  Lord  gives  his  people  has  its 
peculiar  excellence  in  this,  that  it  springs  up  to  everlasting  life 
(ch.  iv.  14.)  Whosoever  believes  on  him  has  eternal  life  (ch.  v. 
24.)  The  Son  of  man  gives  that  bread,  which  endures  to  ever- 
lasting life  (ch.  vi.  53.)  Everywhere  eternal  life  appears  as  the 
final  aim,  the  prize  of  victory,  the  true  good  (ch.  x.  28,  xi.  25, 
xii.  25,  26,  xvii.  2,  24  ;  1  John  ii.  25,  v.  11.)  No  worse  advocate 
of  the  religion,  which  regards  salvation  as  complete  in  the  present 
life,  than  the  evangelist  John,  with  whom  everything  connected 
with  it  only  begins  now,  and  is  completed  hereafter  ! 

We  have  already  shewn,  at  ch.  xxii.  1,  that  a  sorrowful  tone  is 
common  alike  to  the  Gospel  and  the  Revelation.  In  ch.  xiv.  3  of 
the  Gospel  it  is  represented  as  a  sweet  consolation  to  be  taken 
away  from  the  troubles  of  this  vexatious  world. 

"  The  internal  glorification  of  the  present  life  "  cannot  be  more 
emphatically  described  as  the  foundation  of  the  "  visible  renewal 
and  restitution  of  the  paradisiacal  state  "  than  is  done  in  ch.  xix. 
8,  9  (comp.  vii.  14 — xiv.  1 — 5.)  But  John  appears  in  the  Gospel 
and  the  epistles,  not  less  than  in  the  Apocalypse,  to  expect  an 
outward  glorification.  What  else  is  the  resurrection  of  life  in  ch. 
V.  28,  29  ?  What  can  the  apostle  mean  but  this,  when  he  says 
in  1  John  iii.  2,  "  We  are  now  the  children  of  God,  and  it  doth 
not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be?"  Here  unquestionably  an 
external  blessedness  and  glory  is  spoken  of,  which  is  to  be  the 
portion  of  those  who,  by  faith  on  God's  Son,  are  immediately 
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connected  with  the  true  life.  We  are  led  also  to  the  same  result 
by  everything  which  John  says  of  the  glory  which  believers  are 
to  share  with  Christ.  For,  according  to  the  representations  of  the 
Gospel,  there  is  the  closest  connection  between  the  head  and  the 
members.  At  John  xvii.  24,  "  Father,  I  will  that  where  I  am, 
those  whom  thou  hast  given  me  may  also  be,  that  they  may 
behold  my  glory,"  Bengel  remarks  shortly  and  well,  frueniea, 
enjoying  (comp.  ver.  22,  Rom.  viii.  17.)  The  world  passes  away 
according  to  1  John  ii.  17.  Of  the  last  day,  the  end  of  the  world, 
the  Gospel  makes  mention  in  ch.  vi.  39,  xii.  48  (comp.  at  ch.  xx. 
11.)  What  can  follow  after  that  but  the  new  heavens  and  the 
new  earth  with  the  new  Jerusalem  % 

All  that  is  true  in  the  representations  of  our  opponents  is 
accounted  for  by  the  special  object  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  the 
place  which  it  assumes  liy^the  books  of  Scripture.  We  have 
shewn  that  throughout  the  Gospel  there  are  points  of  contact 
for  what  is  unfolded  in  the  Apocalypse,  as  again  in  the  Apocalypse 
for  what  is  brought  out  with  peculiar  prominence  in  the  Gospel. 
We  cannot  desire  more  unless  we  would  maintain  that  John  could 
have  written  no  Apocalypse  along  with  the  Gospel. 


THE  ANTICHRIST. 

The  Antichrist,  it  is  maintained  (Liicke  p.  383),  is  quite 
different  in  the  Apocalypse  from  what  he  is  in  the  epistles  ;  in 
the  former  a  worldly  prince,  in  the  latter  those  who,  with  every 
appearance  of  Christian  profession,  deny  the  essential  principles 
of  the  Gospel  (1  John  ii.  18,  sq.,  iv.  1,  sq.,  2  John  v.  7,  sq.)  The 
name  Antichrist  not  occurring  in  the  Apocalypse  is  in  like  manner 
a  significant  diflference.  But  that  the  supposed  Antichrist  of  the 
Revelation  owes  its  origin  merely  to  an  arbitrary  exposition,  has 
been  proved  at  ii.  p.  G8,  sq.  The  Antichrists  ol"  the  epistles  recur 
substantially  in  the  Revelation  (comp.  at  ch.  ii.  26.)  The  name 
is  wanting  in  the  Gospel  as  well  as  in  the  Apocalypse,  although 
the  Gospel  also  was  written  with  respect  to  the  same  lierctics. 
That  the  cingmatical  Old  Testament  names  of  the  Nioclaitans 
(ii.  G),  of  those  who  foUoM'cd  the  doctrine  of  Balaam  (ii.  14,)  of 
the  woman  Jezebel  (ii.  20),  are  more  suited  to  the  character  of 
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the  Apocalypse,  needs  no  proof.     There  is,  besides,  an  apparent 
allusion  to  the  name  in  ch.  ii.  13. 


RESURRECTION. 

Liicke  has  said,  p.  384,  that  the  doctrine  of  a  double  resur- 
rection is  quite  peculiar  to  the  Apocalypse : — the  first,  that  in 
which  the  righteous  alone  have  part,  and  the  second  the  general 
resurrection,  or  the  resurrection  to  the  judgment,  in  which  the 
wicked  also  participate  (ch.  xx.  4 — 15.)  Something  of  this 
doctrine,  indeed,  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  Gospel  (ch.  y.  21,  sq.) 
But  there  it  is  of  a  quite  diflferent  shape  and  spirit.  The  first 
particular  resurrection  here  is  nothing  but  the  quickening  of  the 
spiritually  dead  to  the  life  of  faith. 

This  alleged  difference  rests  mainly  on  an  arbitrary  interpre- 
tation of  John  V.  21 — 29,  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  justifying 
spiritualistic  leanings.  This  entire  section  refers,  according  to 
the  natural  view  of  its  import,  to  the  resurrection  in  the  common 
sense — corporeal  resurrection.  The  Jews  had  taken  offence  at  the 
healing  of  a  sick  man.  When  Jesus  says  at  ver.  20,  "  And  he 
will  shew  him  greater  works  than  these,  that  ye  may  marvel," 
every  one  naturally  thinks  of  works  that  should  strike  the  bodily 
eye,  and  be  fitted  to  aff"ect  even  the  dullest  apprehension — works 
of  such  a  kind,  as  would  render  it  impossible,  but  that  people 
should  either  wonder,  or  blaspheme  and  mock.  When  the  Saviour 
says  further,  "  For  as  the  Father  raiseth  up  the  dead,  and 
quickeneth  them,  even  so  the  Son  quickeneth  whom  he  will," 
those,  to  whom  he  spake,  could  think  of  no  kind  of  quickenings 
from  the  dead  but  such  as  belonged  to  the  body.  For,  to  raise 
up  the  dead  was  the  common  expression  for  this.  Raising  up 
is  the  general,  making  alike  or  quickening  refers  only  to  the 
righteous.  And  hence  the  clause,  "  whom  he  will,"  which  has 
been  misapplied  so  as  to  justify  the  spiritualistic  view. — It  is  only 
when  the  making  alive  is  understood  of  a  blessed  resurrection, 
that  it  naturally  and  easily  joins  to  what  is  said  of  the  judgment 
in  the  subsequent  context.  The  judgment  consists  in  granting 
and  not  granting  a  blessed  resurrection. — Finally,  all  doubt  is 
excluded  by  vers,  28  and  29.  Even  Liicke  is  obliged  to  admit, 
that  these  verses  treat  of  what  is  altogether  future,  and  indeed  of 
the  double  resurrection  and  the  final  judgment.    But  it  is  perfectly 
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clear,  that  they  merely  form  the  suniniing  up  in  conclusion  of  what 
had  gone  before.  This  is  rendered  more  obvious  by  the  "  marvel 
not"  at  the  beginning,  which  resumes  the  expression  in  ver.  20, 
"  that  ye  may  marvel." — The  expression  in  ver.  25,  "  and  now 
is,"  which  is  pressed  by  those  who  adopt  the  spiritualistic  interpre- 
tation, is  to  be  explained  on  the  ground,  that  as  in  all  other 
cases,  so  also  here,  the  foundation  in  respect  to  the  future  was 
laid  in  the  present,  as  the  resurrections  accomplished  by  Christ 
on  particular  persons  bear  evidence.  But  the  future  prevails. 
There  is  but  a  brief  allusion  to  the  beginning  and  the  pledge,  the 
symbolical  representation  and  the  matter-of-fact  prophecy,  in  what 
takes  place  during  the  present  life. — How  strong  the  spiritualistic 
tendency  is,  which  has  called  forth  the  view  we  oppose,  and  given 
rise  to  what  Liicke  himself  calls  "  the  heterodox  interpretation," 
is  evident  alone  from  the  consideration  that  the  expression  in 
Matth.  xi.  5,  Luke  vii.  22,  "  the  dead  are  raised  up,"  has  been 
held  to  mean  merely  the  awakening  to  spiritual  life. 

That  the  first  and  the  second  resurrection  in  the  Apocalypse 
denote  the  same  two  stages  of  salvation,  which  are  also  mentioned 
in  the  Gospel  of  John,  has  been  shewn  at  ch.  xx.  5.  The  only 
thing  peculiar  to  the  Revelation,  or  rather  to  the  particular  passage 
under  consideration,  is,  that  it  applies  figuratively  the  word 
resurrection  also  to  the  first  stage.  The  reason  for  doing  so  was 
investigated  in  the  commentary.  There  is  also  a  diflference  in  this, 
that  the  Revelation  knows  only  of  a  resurrection  of  the  righteous, 
while  the  Gospel  uses  the  expression  in  regard  also  to  the  wicked. 
But  we  shewed  at  ch.  xx.  13,  that  the  emphatic  use  of  the 
resurrection  along  with  the  general  one  is  found  also  in  the  Gospel ; 
and  further,  why  it  is  that  the  Revelation  contains  the  latter. 


ANGELS. 

"  While  angels"— it  is  alleged  by  Liicke,  p.  387— appear  in 
the  Gospel  only  as  the  agents  of  divine  i)rovidcnce,  they  are 
represented  in  the  Apocalypse  as  the  bearers  of  God's  revelations, 
which  according  to  the  Gospel  are  communicated  only  through 
Christ,  his  word  and  his  Spirit."  Nor  is  it  according  to  the 
manner  of  John,  to  rei)resent  "  the  angels,  entirely  in  the  style  of 
the  later  notices  respecting  angels  in  the  Old  Testament,  as  having 
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their  place  amid  the  common  appearances  of  nature,  the  elements 
(ch.  ix.  1,  xiv.  8,  xvi,  5)  ;  nay,  as  being  set  over  particular 
communities  (ch.  i.20,  ii.  1.)  In  the  Gospel  of  John  the  angels 
always  appear  in  the  spiritual  ethical  sphere,  as  servants  of  a 
special  divine  providence." 

We  must  here,  however,  put  aside  ch.  ix.  1,  i.  20,  ii.  1,  as  being 
manifestly  brought  in  on  a  wrong  interpretation,  and  having 
nothing,  indeed,  to  do  with  angels. 

The  angels  are  certainly  not  mentioned  in  the  Gospel  specially 
and  expressly  as  the  "  bearers  of  God's  revelations."  But  if  we 
take  into  account  the  relation,  in  which  John  stands  generally  to 
the  Old  Testament,  and  in  particular  to  those  prophets,  with 
whom — as  remarked  at  ch.  i.  1 — the  mediation  of  an  angel  in  the 
revelations  imparted  to  them  comes  most  prominently  out,  Daniel 
andZecharch  (comp.  in  regard  to  Zech.  ch.  xii.  14,  15,  xix.  37, 
and  in  regard  to  Daniel  ch.  i.  51),  we  shall  not  be  able  to  doubt, 
that  what  John  did  not  mention,  because  no  proper  opportunity 
presented  itself  for  it,  he  still  recognized.  We  are  led  to  the 
same  result  by  John  i.  51,  where  the  Lord  says,  "Verily,  verily 
I  say  unto  you,  hereafter  ye  shall  see  heaven  open,  and  the  angels 
of  God  ascending  and  descending  on  the  Son  of  man."  Liicke 
admits,  that  the  ascending  and  descending  of  the  angels  conveys 
the  idea  of  an  uninterrupted  intercourse  between  the  opened 
heaven  and  the  Son  of  man  through  the  angels.  The  largest  room 
is  here  given  to  the  angelic  agency  in  connection  with  the 
extension  of  Christ's  kingdom.  It  reaches  as  far  as  the  empire 
of  the  Son  of  man  (Rev.  i.  13.)  Considering  the  high  importance 
of  the  book  for  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  the  angels  could  not  possibly 
be  regarded  as  without  any  participation  in  it,  and  that  their 
agency  should  be  expressly  and  repeatedly  mentioned,  is  in 
accordance  with  the  plastic  and  palpable  character  of  the  vision. 
The  limitation  of  the  angels  to  a  particular  territory,  has  evidently, 
as  appears  from  that  decisive  passage  in  the  first  chapter  of  the 
Gospel,  no  support  from  John  ;  it  belongs  to  that  rationalizing 
tendency,  which  would  entirely  discard  the  angels  ;  and  because 
it  cannot  do  so  without  coming  into  open  conflict  with  Scripture, 
still  tries  to  get  rid  of  some  particular  bits  of  this  stone  of 
stumbling.  It  is  also  to  be  noted,  that  the  agency  of  angels  in 
the  Apocalypse,  as  regards  the  revelations  made,  is  entirely  of  a 
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mediatory  description.  The  angel  is  spoken  of  as  John's  fellow- 
servant  (ch.  xix.  10,  xxii.  9),  while  Christ  and  his  Spirit  always 
appear  as  the  proper  source  of  the  prophecy  (conip.  at  ch.  i.  1, 
xix.  10,  xxii.  IG,  17.) 

The  exclusion  of  angels  from  material  operations  is  quite 
arbitrary.  These  form  no  contrast  to  what  is  spiritual  or  ethical ; 
but  the  comprehensive  agency  of  the  angels  in  regard  to  the  latter 
is  so  ordered,  that  tlie  former  also  cannot  be  inaccessible  to  them. 
"  The  strong  heroes  who  fulfil  God's  word"  (Ps.  ciii.  20),  would 
ill  deserve  their  name,  if  the  material  part  of  creation  stood  against 
them  like  a  brazen  wall.  What  is  written  of  the  angels  in  Ps. 
xci.  11,  12,  "  For  he  shall  give  his  angels  charge  over  thee, 
to  keep  thee  in  all  thy  ways  ;  they  shall  bear  thee  up  in  their 
hands,  lest  thou  dash  thy  foot  against  a  stone,"  would  certainly 
be  embraced  by  John  with  a  child-like  faith.  Even  toward  the 
commencement  of  our  Lord's  history  we  find  an  active  and 
particular  operation  of  angels  connected  with  material  things ; 
they  ministered  to  Jesus  after  his  temptation  (Matth.  iv.  11), 
that  is,  supplied  him  with  meat  and  drink.  And  the  Lord  speaks 
in  Matth.  xxvi.  53  of  twelve  legions  of  angels,  that  the  Father 
was  willing  to  give  him,  if  he  sought  them,  to  aid  him  in  his 
conflict  with  the  power  of  the  world. 

The  angel  that  moved  the  water  (John  v.  4)  had  a  still  more 
material  sphere  assigned  him,  than  the  angel  of  the  waters  in 
Rev.  xvi.  5,  though  the  latter  was  very  closely  connected  with 
him.  For  there  the  water  is  spoken  of  in  the  figurative  sense, 
and  the  thought  is,  that  the  angels  have  their  share  in  opening 
and  shutting  the  sources  of  life's  support,  to  which  also  water  in 
the  literal  sense  undoubtedly  belongs. 

The  fire,  over  which  the  angel  in  ch.  xiv.  18  has  power,  is 
the  fire  of  the  Divine  wrath  and  judgment.  Material  fire  comes 
into  consideration,  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  among  the  means  of 
punishment  wliich  arc  employed  by  God.  The  doctrine  is  this, 
that  even  in  executing  the  divine  judgments  the  angels  have  a  part 
to  do  corresponding  to  their  character  as  "  ministering  spirits." 

Hence  the  angels  took  part  in  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah  :  "  We  destroy  this  place,"  they  said,  "  because  the  cry 
of  thcin  is  waxen  great  before;  the  face  of  the  Lord  ;  and  the  Lord 
hath  sent  u.s  to  destroy  it."     The  language  is  similar  in  regard  to 
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the  Egyptian  plagues,  "  He  sent  against  them  the  heat  of  his 
anger,  wrath  and  indigna;tion  and  trouble,  a  host  of  evil  angels" 
(Ps.  Ixxviii.  49,  comp.  Ex.  xii.  13,  23.) 


INTERNAL  GROUNDS  FOR  THE  GENUINENESS  OF  THE 
APOCALYPSE. 

What  we  are  going  to  furnish  here  is  only  to  be  regarded  as  a 
supplement  to  the  considerations  which,  we  are  persuaded,  have 
completely  overthrown  the  view  of  our  opponents. 

And  we  shall  first  bring  together  what  is  obtained  from  a 
comparison  of  the  Apocalypse  with  the  other  writings  of  John. 

It  is  common  to  the  Apocalypse  with  these,  that  it  is  distin- 
guished by  the  wonderful  pregnancy  and  vividness  of  its  style  of 
representation.  We  may  perfectly  apply  to  the  Apocalypse, 
what  Steinhofer  has  said  more  immediately  in  reference  to  the 
first  epistle  (Betrachtungen  iiber  den  1  Br.  des  Joh.  p.  63),  "  We 
find  in  this  epistle  clear  full  words  (voces  praegnantes),  since  each 
word  not  only  contains  the  whole  matter  in  itself,  but  also  suits  the 
manifold  circumstances  that  may  occur  in  connection  with  it ;  as, 
for  example,  when  it  is  said.  He  that  is  of  God  abides  in  God. 
They  are  sayings  of  such  a  kind  as  immediately  awaken  suitable 
feelings,  and  produce  a  living  impression  and  spiritual  sense  of  the 
matter.  One  may  paraphrase  and  explain  such  short  sayings,  or 
express  them  in  other  words ;  but  to  a  spiritual  heart  the  biblical 
expressions  themselves  give  what  nothing  else  can  supply."  In 
this  connection  let  us  only  think  of  the  Lamb,  of  the  lion  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  of  the  word,  "  But  I  have  somewhat  against  thee, 
that  thou  hast  left  thy  first  love,"  of  Laodicea's  being  neither  cold 
nor  hot,  but  lukewarm,  of  the  charge,  "  Hold  fast  what  thou  hast, 
that  no  one  take  thy  crown,"  or,  of  his  standing  before  the  door 
and  knocking,  and  supping  with  those  who  let  him  in. 

"  John's  mode  of  address,"  remarks  Steinhofer  farther,  "  is  very 
kindly  and  tender.  We  are  made  constantly  sensible  of  his  loving 
disposition.  His  exhortations  and  warnings  are  thus,  as  it  were, 
spiced  and  made  the  more  palatable.  He  always  addresses 
himself  to  the  hearts  of  his  readers,  and  along  with  his  instruc- 
tions imparts  to  them  his  aff'ection  and  fatherly  love.     Hence, 
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there  is  a,  2:>(ithos  in  the  epistle."  We  liave  already  had  occasion 
to  shew,  that  the  Apocalypse  partakes  of  this  affectionate  and 
cordial  manner.  The  author's  depth  of  love  is  manifest  alone 
from  the  circumstance,  that  he  bears  on  his  heart  the  sufferings  of 
all  Christendom  as  his  own. 

"  In  order  to  rebuke  seducers  more  sharply,  to  smite  them,  as  it 
were,  with  a  clap  of  thunder,  he,  like  a  son  of  thunder,  calls  them 
flatly  liars,  children  of  the  devil,  antichrists.  Of  the  same  sort  are 
such  expressions  as,  '  We  lie,'  '  he  is  a  liar,'  &c.  It  is  his  love  to 
Jesus  and  his  desire  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  which  makes  him 
deal  so  sharply  with  sin  and  impurity.  At  the  same  time  he 
always  adds  something  for  the  sake  of  weak  and  timid  hearts, 
lest  through  needless  anxieties  they  should  be  deprived  of  their 
full  comfort ;  as  at  ch.  i.  7,  ii.  2." 

This  sharpness  and  severity  of  John  in  regard  to  Antichristian 
error  and  sin,  has  been  in  various  ways  misunderstood.  A  super- 
ficial turn  of  mind  must  at  any  cost  hold  it  to  be  a  supplanting 
of  love.  Yet  the  truth  has  always  broken  forth  anew.  J.  D. 
Michaelis  proposes,  that  we  should  blot  out  of  John's  character 
the  much-praised  quality  of  meekness.  Berger  cannot  forbear 
to  regard  John  as  intolerant  in  his  disposition.  Schultze  (Der 
Schriftst.  des  Joh.,  p.  328),  says,  "  We  cannot  fail  also,  from  the 
polemical  spirit  which  appears  in  nearly  all  the  discourses  of 
Jesus  preserved  in  John's  Gospel,  and  from  the  reproaches  which 
Jesus  continually  casts  on  the  Jews,  to  draw  unfavourable  con- 
clusions regarding  the  meekness  of  the  historian,  especially  as  in 
John  other  persons  also  speak  in  a  similarly  bitter  and  polemical 
tone."  He  remarks  that  personal  love  is  in  its  very  nature 
somewhat  intolerant.  Koestlin  says,  p.  40,  "  The  contrast,  in 
which  John  places  Christianity  to  the  two  other  religions  of  his 
day,  is  much  sharj)er  and  more  decided  than  in  the  other  writers 
of  the  New  Testament.  With  him  Christianity  alone  is  '  the 
truth,'  as  oi)poscd  to  '  lies  ;'  it  is  '  the  life,'  out  of  which  there  is 
nothing  but  •  death  ;'  '  the  light'  which  is  surrounded  on  every 
hand  with  *  darkness.'  .  .  .  Everything  with  John  falls  into  two 
opposite  spheres  :  the  one  of  which  contains  whatever  is  divine, 
the  other  whatever  is  the  reverse." 

That  this  distinguishing  feature  is  found  in  the  Apocalypse  is 
too  jtlain   to   rc^juirc  any  ]»roof.     The   sharj)ness  Mitii  which  it 
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separates  between  the  kingdom  of  Christ  and  the  kingdom  of 
Satan,  and  the  sternness  by  which  easy  good-nature,  faint 
heartedness,  the  disposition  merely  to  live  and  let  live,  has  felt 
itself  most  deeply  wounded,  is  one  of  the  leading  motives  that 
have  impelled  many  to  contend  against  its  apostolical  origin. 
From  the  historical  starting-point  of  the  book  and  its  great  design, 
this  peculiarity  could  not  fail  to  come  out  more  palpably  and 
appear  more  strongly  marked  than  in  the  other  productions  of 
John,  especially  than  in  the  epistles,  which  hold  much  the  same 
relative  place  as  the  last  discourses  of  Christ  to  his  disciples  in 
the  Gospel.  But  this  is  still  to  be  held  fast,  that  the  decision 
which  is  shewn  in  rejecting  everything  which  does  not  carry  on 
its  front  the  seal  of  Christ,  and  sets  itself  up  against  him,  is  a 
bond  that  unites  most  closely  the  Gospel  and  epistles  of  John  to 
the  Apocalypse.  Nor  is  the  decision  of  that  passionate  character, 
which  led  Peter  to  cut  off  the  ear  of  Malchus,  but  rather  that 
melancholy  decision,  which  is  deeply  rooted  in  the  inner  man,  and, 
remaining  constantly  alike,  breaks  forth  anew  on  every  occasion 
that  arises. 

In  union  with  the  holy  severity — common  to  all  the  productions 
of  John — which  is  always  found  where  there  is  burning  personal 
love  to  Jesus,^  and  which  differs  from  natural  severity  by  carrying 
along  with  it  manifest  proofs  of  heartfelt  love  to  Jesus  and  to  the 
brethren,  there  is  also  common  to  the  Gospel  and  the  Apocalypse 
a  fondness  for  the  polemical.  "  Here  as  there  (says  Baur,  p. 
380),  there  is  the  unfolding  of  a  great  conflict,  in  which  the  idea 
of  Christianity  realizes  itself.  There  (in  the  Apocalypse)  it  is  the 
conflict  with  Antichristian  heathenism  ;  here  (in  the  Gospel)  it  is 
the  conflict  with  unbelieving  Judaism,  which  Jesus  himself  had  to 
withstand."  The  parallelism  is  the  more  complete,  as  in  the 
Gospel  the  conflict  with  Judaism,  not  less  than  the  conflict  with 
heathenism  in  the  Gospel,  appears  to  be  one  directed  against 
Satan  (comp.  John  viii.  44,  xiii.  27,  xiv.  30)  ;  and  as  the  Apoca- 

1  How  the  Apocalypse  in  this  agrees  witb  the  Gospel,  appears  not  only  from  ibe 
passages  formerly  quoted,  but  also  from  the  fondness  shewn  to  the  designation  of  Christ 
by  the  Lamb— the  tenderest  that  is  found  in  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament— and 
such  passages  as  ch.  xxii.  17.  20.  Lampe  justly  finds  the  strongest  proof  of  John's  love 
to  Jesus  in  his  being  characterized  as  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved ;  as  this  undoubtedly 
arose  from  John's  being  animated  and  filled  with  a  fervent  affection  toward  Jesus. 

VOL.  II.  2  h 
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lypse  also  niakos  mention  of  Jn<laism  as  the  second  liostile  power 
after  heathenism  (corap.  ii.  9,  iii.  9)  ;  and  deduces  its  persecutions 
from  Satan  (comp.  xii.  5,  ii.  9.) 

An  air  of  sadness  is  diffused  over  the  Gospel  of  John,  as  it  is 
also  over  the  Apocalypse.  This  meets  us  in  the  strongest  form 
in  the  closing  words  of  the  first  part  of  the  main  body  (ch.  xii. 
37,  sq.),  which,  from  their  assuming  so  much  the  form  of  a 
conclusion,  deserve  the  more  attention.  As  to  the  reason  of  this 
sadness,  we  may  find  it  in  the  words  of  Isaiah  there  quoted, 
"  Lord,  who  hath  believed  our  report,  and  to  whom  is  the  arm 
of  the  Lord  revealed  ?"  It  is  a  testimony  to  the  evangelist's  deep 
insight,  on  the  one  hand,  into  the  glory  of  Christ,  and,  on  the 
other,  into  the  grievous  corruption  of  human  nature.  On  the 
words,  "  T3ut  though  he  had  done  so  many  miracles  before  them, 
yet  they  believed  not  on  him."  comp.  Rev.  ix  20 — xvi.  9,  11,  21. 

It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  dark,  mpsteriotis,  enifjma- 
ilcal  character  of  the  Apocalypse,  placing  it  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  natural  understanding,  is  a  distinctive  peculiarity  of  the 
Apocalypse.  But  the  same  mark  is  to  be  found  also  in  the 
Gospel  of  John,  in  a  degree  beyond  that  of  any  other  book  in 
the  canon  of  the  New  Testament,  and  likewise  in  his  epistles. 
Rationalism  has  in  all  ages  taken  ofl^ence  at  this  peculiarity  of 
John,  from  the  Socinians'  down  to  Wegscheider,  who  declares  the 
Gospel  of  John  to  be  a  mystical  clare  obscure,  possessing  more 
warmth  than  light,  and  combining  obscurity  of  ideas  with 
clearness  of  expression.  From  some  of  the  leading  authorities  of 
the  Rationalistic  school  having  declared  themselves  decidedly  on 
the  side  of  the  Gospel,  this  accusation  ceased  for  a  long  time  to  be 
heard  ;  but  it  has  been  again  revived  by  Bauer  and  others.  The 
exposition  of  Liicke  laboured  hard  to  remove  out  of  the  way  what 
gave  occasion  to  it.  The  peculiarity,  however,  is  still  admitted 
by  those  who  occupy  the  stand-point  of  this  exposition.  Thns 
Frommann  says.  )>.  57,  "  The  synoptical  discourses  of  our  Lord 
appear  in  their  parabolical  or  gnomological  expression  as  mo.'^t 
thoroughly  clear  tand  intelligible  even  to  the  popular  mind,  while, 

1  TliUR  Oe.  Knjf(iiii  snys  in  lii»  I'ronni  mi  .Inliii:  Si  olisouiiins  ronrisn,  iilinipln, 
miiiiiiH*  HJbi  rnliuercim,  Pt  «'x  nllJ-Koriis  cniiHtiiHH  orHlio  Biibliniitns  dirrndn  sil,  fntfor 
.lolinnni-tii  es.se  Hubliiucni,  iiuni  viz  iilliiiu  Clirinti  roncioiinni  ftb  lo  rfliiiiiin  itivt'iiiiis, 
i|iiup  totii  lion  Hit  allegoricii  iMlellerlii  difflcilimiH. 
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on  the  contrary,  the  expressions  of  the  Redeemer  in  John  are 
allegorical,  and,  as  compared  with  the  others,  of  an  abstract, 
mystical,  and  obscure  description."  He  explains  this  peculiarity 
by  supposing  that  John  had  appropriated  only  that  portion  which 
was  "  most  adapted  to  his  peculiarly  subjective,  mystical,  and 
reflective  nature."  In  the  ancient  church  this  peculiarity  gave  rise 
to  the  saying,  that  John  prepared  himself  by  fasting  and  prayer 
for  receiving  the  Gospel,  in  which  the  church  at  his  solicitation 
united  with  him.' — In  none  of  the  Gospels  is  it  so  often  said,  that 
Jesus  was  not  understood,  as  that  of  John  (comp.  ch.  viii.  27,  x. 
6,  xiv.  5,  xvi.  18)  ;  and  these  notices  refer  not  merely  to  the  rude 
multitude,  but  also  to  the  disciples.  The  annoyance  caused  by 
the  mystical  darkness  calls  forth  among  the  former  the  charge  of 
hallucination  or  madness  (ch.  viii.  52.)  The  passages  ch.  vi.  60, 
"  Many  of  his  disciples  who  heard  it,  said.  This  is  an  hard  saying, 
who  can  hear  it,"  and  ch.  x.  20,  "  He  has  a  devil  and  is  mad,  why 
do  you  hear  him,"  express  precisely  what  is  commonly  felt  in 
regard  to  the  Apocalypse.  The  sayings  of  Jesus  are  often 
expressly  described  as  enigmatical ;  comp.  ch.  x.  6,  "  This  riddle 
(irapoLfMLa,  properly  anything  that  lies  out  of  the  way,  that 
surpasses  the  rational  discernment,  the  common  understanding) 
spake  Jesus  to  them,  but  they  understood  not  what  things  they 
were,  which  he  spake  to  them  ;"  ch.  xvi.  25,  "  These  things  I 
have  spoken  to  you  in  riddles"  (parables)  ;  ver.  29,  "  Lonow  thou 
speakest  to  us  plainly,  and  speakest  no  riddles,"  where  the 
disciples  rejoice,  that  Jesus  had  come  at  length  into  the  region, 
where  they  found  themselves  at  home.  So  enigmatical  are  the 
discourses  of  Christ  in  John,  that  the  evangelist  himself  not 
unfrequently  acts  the  part  of  interpreter  (for  example,  in  ch.  xii. 
33),  yet  even  when  this  is  done,  the  Gospel  does  not  lose  its 
mysterious  character.  Thus  in  Christ's  declaration  at  ch.  ii.  19, 
"  Destroy  this  temple,  and  in  three  days  I  will  raise  it  up  again," 
there  is  set  forth  a  sacred  riddle,  the  solution  of  which  depended 
on  the  knowledge,  that  there  was  an  essential  identity  between 


1  Jerome,  in  the  preface  to  the  Gospel  of  Matthew :  Unde  et  ecclesiastica  narrat 
historia,  cum  a  fratribus  cogeretur  ut  scriberet,  ita  facturum  esse  respondisse,  si  indicto 
jejunio  in  commune  omnes  deum  deprecarentur.  Quo  expleto  revelatione  saturatus 
illud  proemium  e  coelo  veniens  eructavit:  In  principio  erat  verbum,  et  verbum  erat  apud 
deum,  etdeus  erat  verbum. 

2  A  2 
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the  temple,  the  church,  and  the  manifestation  of  Christ  in  the 
flesh.  The  omission  of  that  saying  in  the  other  Gospels  is  not  to 
be  ascribed  to  ignorance,  but  to  intention,  as  the  false  witnesses 
afterwards  referred  to  it  (Mark  xiv.  58.)  But  the  explanation 
given  by  John  in  ver.  21  is  not  less  enigmatical  than  the  saying 
itself.  The  explanation  likewise  in  ch.  vii.  39  is  of  an  enigmatical 
nature.  And  the  other  remarks,  which  John  interweaves  with 
his  narrative,  are  for  the  most  part  of  the  same  sort  (comp.  for 
example,  ch.  xii.  41.) 

The  Apocalypse  has  in  common  with  the  Gospel  and  the  epistles 
the  want  of  the  gift  of  accommodation,  of  the  power  of  being  to 
the  Jews  a  Jew  and  to  the  Greeks  a  Greek,  the  contemplative  and 
reserved  spirit,  which  imposes  on  every  one,  who  would  participate 
in  the  high  gifts  possessed  by  the  author,  the  necessity  of  seeking 
it  in  his  own  retirement.  We  could  not  fancy  the  author  either 
of  the  Gospel  or  of  the  Apocalypse  being  in  such  a  position,  as 
Paul  occupied  at  Athens,  as  described  in  Acts  xvii. 

There  are  also  in  the  Gospel  unmistakeable  traces  of  the 
symbolical  spirit  in  which  the  Apocalypse  is  written.  We  have 
already  shewn  what  an  important  place  symbolical  action  takes 
in  the  Gospel.  In  ch.  xiii.  2G,  "  Jesus  answered,  he  it  is  to  whom 
T  shall  give  a  sop,  when  I  have  dipped  it.  And  when  he  had 
dipped  the  sop  he  gave  it  to  Judas  Iscariot,  the  son  of  Simon," 
the  word  in  the  Psalm,  "  he  that  eats  my  bread,"  is  visibly  repre- 
sented and  embodied  in  a  symbolical  transaction.  The  symbolical 
character  of  the  healing  of  the  man  born  blind  was  announced  by 
Jesus  himself  in  ch.  ix  39.  An  intimation  of  the  same  kind  was 
given  regarding  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus  in  ch.  xi.  25.  That 
the  washing  of  the  disciples'  feet  possesses  a  symbolical  character, 
is  so  manifest,  that  no  one  can  doubt  it,  though  according  to 
John's  manner  it  is  not  expressly  declared  ;  as  also  in  ver.  5  the 
passage  2  Sam.  xx.  1  is  not  expressly  cited,  to  which  allu.sion  is 
made  in  the  words,  "  If  I  wash  thoe  not,  thou  hast  no  part  with 
me."  The  foundation  of  the  whole  symbolical  transaction  is  this, 
"  Purge  me  with  hyssop  and  I  shall  be  clean,  wash  me  and  I  shall 
be  whiter  than  the  snow,"  of  Ps.  li.  9.  This  prayer,  which  the 
first  David  poured  out  in  the  name  of  the  church,  is  answered  by 
the  symbolical  action  of  the  second  David.  Nearly  related  to  the 
symbolical  transactions  are  the  numerous  allegories,  for  example, 
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of  the  light  of  the  world,  of  the  bread  of  life,  of  the  water  of  life, 
of  the  vine,  and  the  good  shepherd.  So  also  the  images  and 
comparisons,  such  as  those  of  the  seed-corn,  of  the  woman  that 
travailleth,  of  the  way  and  the  life. 

But  even  where  the  symbolical  spirit  in  the  Gospel  does  not 
discover  itself,  there  still  appears  an  intimate  connection  between 
it  and  the  Apocalypse,  in  this  respect,  that  things  outwardly 
beheld  are  constantly  assimilated  internally  by  the  spirit  of 
contemplation ;  that  we  everywhere  have  before  ns  the  true  and 
the  ideal,  that  is,  the  true,  which  is  ideal,  and  the  ideal  which  is 
true  —  everywhere  something  analogous  to  the  visions  in  the 
Apocalypse,  which  have  much  less  in  common  with  the  three 
first  evangelists.  The  words  of  Baur,  p.  380,  "  It  may  be  justly 
said,  the  Gospel  is  also  an  Apocalypse,  in  which  the  Spirit  is 
not  discursively  active,  but  lives  in  the  region  of  intuition,  is 
embosomed  in  a  series  of  thoughts  and  images  peculiarly  great 
and  rich  in  matter,"  admit  of  a  good  as  well  as  a  bad  sense,  and 
one  in  which  we  can  fully  appropriate  them. 

The  last  verse  of  the  Gospel  is  connected  by  an  internal  bond 
with  the  Apocalypse,  which  a  short-sighted  criticism  has  sought 
in  vain  to  despise,  "  And  there  are  also  many  other  things  which 
Jesus  did,  the  which,  if  they  should  be  written  every  one,  I  suppose 
that  even  the  world  itself  could  not  contain  the  books  that  should 
be  written."  Some  have  here  talked  of  "  a  hyperbole  at  variance 
with  the  simplicity  and  considerateness  of  John."  But  there  is 
properly  no  hyperbole.  The  internal  transcendent  greatness 
appears  in  the  drapery  of  the  external,  takes  to  itself  large 
dimensions,  after  the  example  of  Amos  vii.  10,  where  Amaziah, 
the  priest  of  Bethel,  says  to  Jeroboam,  "  Amos  hath  conspired 
against  thee  in  the  midst  of  the  house  of  Israel,  the  land  is  not 
able  to  bear  all  his  words,"  it  is  not  large  enough  for  them,  they 
cannot  get  space  in  it.  That  the  external  here  is  only  employed 
as  means  for  representing  the  internal,  that  we  must  distinguish 
between  the  idea  and  its  clothing,  is  evident  alone  from  the  "  I 
suppose."  (Bengel  :  olfiat,  opinor,  hoc  verbo  raitigatur  ampli- 
ficatio.)  The  idea  is  that  of  the  absolute  incapacity  of  the  world 
for  the  spiritual  reception  and  preparation  of  a  complete  history  of 
Christ.  An  hyperbole  could  only  be  thought  of,  if  this  incapacity 
were  not  really  an  absolute  one.    Now,  in  a  perfectly  similar  way 
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is  the  external  often  employed  as  the  means  of  representinjj:  the 
spiritual,  especially  in  the  description  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  the 
glory  of  which  (for  example)  appears  in  the  form  of  its  enormous 
height  (300  miles),  as  also  in  the  constitution  of  the  gates,  each 
one  of  which  consists  of  a  single  pearl.  Ch  ix.  16  also  in  a  sense 
belongs  to  the  same  class,  as  it  speaks  of  a  host  "  twice  ten 
thousand  times  ten  thousand."  The  idea  of  the  terrible  character 
of  God's  warlike  and  avenging  force  assumes  here,  as  it  were, 
flesh  and  blood  in  the  incredible  number  of  the  forces  employed. 
As  the  Gospel  of  John  constantly  penetrates  into  the  depths, 
and  takes  the  most  comprehensive  view,  so  also  does  the 
Apocalypse.  The  Gospel  was  designated  by  the  ancients  the 
theological  or  pneumatical  Gospel,  (see  vol.  i.  p.  o7.)  This 
character  manifests  itself  most  strikingly  at  the  beginning.  The 
evangelist  here  presses  into  tlie  depths  of  the  Godhead.  He 
determines  the  relation  of  Christ  to  the  Father,  and  likewise  to 
the  whole  creation.  The  opened  mystery  of  the  Word,  which  was 
in  the  beginning,  accompanies  us  through  the  whole  of  the  narrative 
that  follows,  and  we  constantly  meet  with  notices  and  allusions, 
which  point  us  anew  to  this  mystery  (coinp.  for  ex.  ch.  iii.  13.) 
The  work  of  redemption  is  surveyed  in  its  whole  compass  (comp. 
ch.  X.  16,  xi.  51,  52  )  The  conflict  of  particular  persons  against 
the  Gospel  is  introduced  in  a  more  comprehensive  connection. 
The  individuals  are  lost  in  the  more  profound  consideration  of  the 
class  to  which  they  belonged.  It  is  the  opposition  of  Judaism 
to  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  The  difterence  of  the  three  other 
Gospels  presents  itself  even  externally,  if  we  compare  the  number 
of  times  that  the  word  Jews  occurs  in  John  and  in  them.^  But 
John  does  not  stand  even  at  the  Jews;  he  rises  from  them  to 
Satan  himself. — In  the  A]iocalypse  the  Jews  of  the  Gospel  again 
return  in  a  passing  way,  ch.  ii  9,  iii.  9.  The  heathen  go  along 
with  them,  ii.  20,  xi.  18,  xx.  .'5.'  The  conflict  of  heathenism  with 
tjie  Gospel  of  Christ  is  the  great  theme  of  the  Ai)ocalypse  No 
trace  is  to  be  found  in  it  of  Doinitian  as  an  individual.      He  is 

I  n('ii}{o|  took  iKitiot'  of  ilic  fact  III  Joliii  i.  li>,  tint  (|iiit('  cirrd  in  tlic  rX|iliinniinn  In- 
KHvc  nf  it:  MatthmiiR,  MiirruR  cl  l.ucns  JndHPoruni  nppclliitionpin  raro  poiuiiit,  .lulianiicx 
FnirpiMHimn.  Vidclirrt,  illi  prinioH  Icctdrcs  Jiiiliicos  «ilii  piopoHUirc,  .lolianiu's  fidclcH  <•» 
\!.  iilibiiR. 

i  'I'lio  frnjiiciir)  (if  "  llio  .lows"  in  llir  riospcl  of  J.ilin  lias  ils  corrrspondc  ncr  in  lluil 
oC  "  llu'  tli'nilirii'  in  llu'  Aporalvpli'. 
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merged  in  the  general  class,  to  which  he  belonged,  the  ungodly 
Roman  State.  This  ungodly  power  of  the  present  is,  again, 
classed  with  those  of  the  past  and  the  future.  The  Roman 
power  appears  only  as  a  single  head  of  the  seven-headed  beast. 
His  earthly  tool,  the  false  prophet,  bears  in  like  manner  a 
comprehensive  character.  But  the  prophet  rises  above  both  to 
the  contemplation  of  Satan,  as  the  grand  capital  enemy,  to  whom 
these  others  merely  serve  as  instruments.  His  eye  takes  in  the 
entire  field  of  the  world's  history.  As  his  Gospel  begins  with 
him,  "  who  was  in  the  beginning,"  so  the  Apocalypse  concludes 
with  what  shall  be  at  the  end,  when  the  Lamb  shall  be  the  light 
of  the  new  Jerusalem.  And  we  may  say,  that  we  have  not  so 
much  two  works  before  us,  as  two  parts  of  the  same  work. 

We  can  suppose,  with  some  degree  of  truth,  that  the  germ  of 
deep  thoughtfulness,  which  always  existed  in  John,  was  ripened 
by  means  of  the  excitement  which  was  stirred  in  him,  through 
the  conflict  with  the  Gnostics.  These  heretics  were  perpetually 
taking  the  depths  into  their  mouth,  they  were  always  speaking 
of  penetrating  into  the  depth  of  things  (comp.  at  ch.  ii.  24.)  John 
had  the  mission  assigned  him,  in  opposition  to  their  false  depths, 
to  disclose  to  the  church  the  true  depths,  which  was  now  more 
capable  of  entering  into  such  depths  than  it  was  at  an  earlier 
period. 

But  however  that  may  be,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
polemical  reference  to  the  Gnostics  is  a  bond  which  unites  the 
Apocalypse  Avith  the  other  writings  of  John.  In  regard  to  the 
identity  of  the  heretics  referred  to  in  the  epistles  with  those  of  the 
seven  epistles,  comp.  at  ch.  ii.  6  ;  and  in  regard  to  the  polemical 
character  of  the  Gospel  in  respect  to  the  Gnostics,  see  Olshausen's 
Introduction  to  the  Gospel,  and  Liicke  Comm.  I.  p.  206.  The 
polemical  and  emphatic  use  of  knowing,  'yivoya/ceiv,  especially,  is 
common  to  the  Apocalypse  with  the  other  writings;  it  alludes  to 
the  vaunted  knowing  of  the  Gnostics,  whothence  derived  their  name 
(comp.  atch.  ii.  17,  23.  24.)  One  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the 
disproportionate  frequency  with  which  this  knoivmg  occurs  in  the 
Gospel — as  often  as  in  all  the  three  first  Gospels  together.  The 
intentional  nature  of  its  use  in  the  Apocalypse  is  evident  Irom 
tliis,  that  it  never  occurs  there  after  the  seven  epistles,  and  throe 
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out  of  the  four  times  it  occurs  in  them  it  bears  immediate  respect 
to  the  Gnostics/ 

Common  to  all  John's  writings  is  tlie  emphasis  that  is  laid  on 
works,  the  earnestness  that  is  used  in  urifinfj  the  manifestation 
of  the  Christian  life  in  the  outward  conduct  (comp.  in  the  Apoc- 
ii.  24,  iii.  1,  xiv.  4  5,  12,  13.)  In  regard  to  the  Gospel,  Liicke 
remarks,  p.  215,  "  As  he  represents  the  implantation  and  advance- 
ment of  saving  faith  as  the  more  immediate  design  of  writing  his 
Gospel,  so  also  in  his  whole  exhibition  of  doctrine  and  history  he 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  ground  and  centre  of  the  Christian 
life  is  loving,  active,  obedient  faith  (see  especially  cli.  xiv. — xvii.), 
not  a  mere  knowing  and  apprehending."  In  the  epistles  also  the 
greatest  stress  is  laid  on  works.  This  common  tendency  of  all 
John's  writings  is  certainly  to  be  derived  less  from  the  individual 
character  of  the  man  than  from  the  relations  of  the  time.  Anti- 
nomianism,  the  heresy  of  the  ungodly,  who  sought  their  justification 
in  their  knowledge,  had  begun  to  break  out.  The  grand  enemy 
was  no  longer,  as  in  Paul's  time,  the  legal  and  vexatious  spirit  of 
the  Jews.  The  heathenish  levity  and  carnal  freedom  was  pressing 
hard  into  the  church.  A  reaction  against  the  abuse  of  what  Paul 
had  written  at  an  earlier  period  in  respect  to  the  first  enemy,  was 
now  urgently  re<(uired  in  respect  to  the  second. 

It  is  also  a  corninon  feature  in  the  Apocalypse  and  the  other 
writings  of  John,  that  the  emphasis  laid  upon  works  is  laid  on 
them,  in  the  general,  and  that  he  goes  less  than  Peter  and  Paul 
into  detail  regarding  i)articular  obligations  and  relative  duties. 

The  keeping,  preserving,  too,  which  is  so  characteristically 
pressed  by  John,  is  to  be  explained  from  the  contrast  he  wished 
to  present  to  the  Gnostics  and  their  |)ornicious  innovations. 

In  the  Apocalypse,  not  less  than  in  the  Gosi>cl,  there  is  found 
a  disposition  to  represent  Christ  as  of  one  nature  with  the 
Father,  to  exliibit  him  as  like  God  in  jtower  and  honour.  The 
Gospel  of  Jolin  and  the  A])ocalypse  are  the  two  books  of  tlio 
New  Testament,  in  which  this  disposition  most  strikingly  displays 

1  I.iickf  rcniiirks,  ill  rogurd  to  the  Oonpcl, "  It  JH  not,  perLn|m,  witliout  Ht^'iiilicniicr, 
that  lie  (leMigniitci  taitli  nut  rarely  an  a  yti/wo-Kf  ii>  uf  tlio  triitli,  niid  plnrca  ii  hn  synony- 
mous with  irifTTtiuiK,  for  ex.  cii.  vii.  17,  viii.  32,  xvii.  3,  wLerc  ilie  yn/ivoKni/  in  rogard 
to  divine  lliiiiKf*  comrs  out  very  strongly,  iind  cli.  vi.  n9,  x.  38,  where  it  is  roniliinrd 
with  frtartvuv  ;  to  ilmt  the  lilen  of  lieliexing  kiinwledgi'  mid  of  kiinwing  belief  nlleriisle 
^ilh  f  sell  otiier." 
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itself.  It  was  manifested  perhaps  not  without  some  reference  to 
the  errors  of  the  time  (comp.  at  ch.  ii.  6.)  Here,  too,  it  is  brought 
out,  not  less  than  in  the  Gospel,  that  Christ  has  nothing  which 
he  has  not  received  (ch.  i.  1,  ii.  27,  28),  and  that  his  people  are 
admitted  into  the  participation  of  what  he  has  received  from  the 
Father  (ch.  iii.  21,  ii.  26,  comp.  Gospel  xii.  26,  xiv.  2,  xvii.  26.) 
Schulze  remarks,  p.  309,  that  "  as  John  in  the  Gospel  was 
fond  of  exhibiting  the  great  knowledge  Jesus  had  of  men,  some- 
times in  general,  and  sometimes  also  in  particular  cases,  so  in  the 
Apocalypse  also  Jesus  often  speaks  as  he  who  knows,  and  searches 
the  hearts  of  men."  (Comp.  Gospel  i.  47,  48,  ii.  24,  25,  iv.  29, 
xxi.  17  ;  Eev.  ii.  2,  9,  13,  19,  iii.  1,  8,  15.) 

It  is  a  common  feature  in  the  Gospel  and  the  Apocalypse,  that 
they  both  frequently  exhibit  the  positive  and  negative  aspect  of 
the  same  idea,  (see  in  regard  to  the  Gospel  Credner's  Introd.  I., 
p.  226  ;  Rev.  ii.  2,  6,  8,  13,  iii.  8,  17,  21.)  Likewise  the  heaping 
up  of  additional  explanatory  remarks  (see  again  Credner,  and 
Rev.  V.  8,  xvi.  14,  xix.  8,  10.) 

The  disciple,  whom  Jesus  loved,  as  John  is  called  in  his  Gospel, 
had  the  strongest  claim  to  be  so  regarded,  in  the  circumstance  of 
Christ  manifesting  himself  so  specially  to  him  (as  is  written  in 
Rev.  i.  12,  sq.),  according  to  John  xiv.  21,  "  I  will  love  him 
and  will  manifest  myself  to  him."  The  first  among  the  apostles, 
who  on  the  Lord's  day  attained  to  the  faith  of  a  risen  Saviour, 
(according  to  John  xx.  8),  was  the  fittest  to  be  in  the  Spirit  on 
the  Lord's  day,  and  behold  the  manifestations  given  of  his  risen 
power  and  glory. 

Such  are  the  grounds  that  may  be  adduced  for  the  composition 
of  the  Apocalypse,  by  comparing  it  with  the  other  writings  of 
John.  A  second  mine  of  proofs  is  to  be  found  in  what  is  elsewhere 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  of  John.  How  the  circumstance 
reported  of  John  in  Luke  ix.,  and  the  name  given  to  him  of  a  son 
of  thunder,  coincides  with  his  being  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse, 
was  formerly  shewn.  That  even  during  the  period  of  our  Lord's 
earthly  ministry,  the  mind  of  John  was  revolving  the  kingdom, 
dominion  and  glory  of  Christ,  appears  from  Mark  x.  37,  where  the 
sons  of  Zebedee  are  represented  as  coming  to  Christ  and  saying, 
"  Grant  that  we  may  sit,  the  one  upon  thy  right  hand  and  the 
other  upon  the  left,  in  thy  kingdom."     According  to  Matth.  xx. 
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21,  the  prayer  for  their  thus  sitting  on  each  side  of  Christ  was 
made  by  the  mother  of  the  sons  of  Zebedee  to  Christ.  But  she 
did  so  merely  as  the  organ  of  her  sons  and  presenting  their 
petition  ;  as  appears  from  ver.  22,  wliere  Jesus  addresses  the 
sons  themselves,  and  from  ver.  24,  which  relates  the  indignation 
of  the  other  disciples  towards  the  two  brothers.  Now,  in  the 
Apocalypse  we  see  in  a  purified  form  what  still  ai)poars  in  the 
Gospel  stained  with  selfish  ambition.  Tlie  whole  is  occupied  with 
the  kingdom,  the  glory  of  Christ.  The  apostle's  elevated  place  in 
connection  with  it  is  represented  in  ch.  xxi.  14.  Those  defenders 
of  the  Gospel,  who  are  also  opponents  of  the  Apocalypse,  are 
brought  into  considerable  straits  by  this  consideration.  Th«)ugh 
John  had  an  especial  predilection  for  the  kingdom  and  glory  of 
Christ,  and  might  have  been  expected  to  dwell  on  what  concerned 
these,  yet  his  Gospel  contains  far  less  than  the  three  first  on  the 
subject.  But  the  embarrassment  this  occasions  ceases  whenever 
the  Apocaly])se  is  regarded  as  genuine,  and  is  viewed  along  with 
the  Gospel  as  a  divided  whole.  The  silence  observed  in  the 
Gospel  regarding  the  kingdom  of  Christ  points  us  to  another 
production  of  John,  in  which  this  subject  was  to  l)e  ex  professo 
handled — a  calling  which  Mas  certainly  not  evinced  to  him  for  the 
first  time,  when  he  was  in  the  Spirit  on  the  Lord's  day. 

Along  with  Peter  and  James,  John  was  a  witness  of  the 
particular  facts  in  our  Lord's  life,  which  were  not  immediately 
communicated  to  the  other  disciples,  in  particular  the  transfigu- 
ration, and  th(!  agony  of  the  garden  (Mark  v.  37,  "  And  he  let  no 
one  follow  him  but  Poter,  James,  and  .John  the  brother  of  James," 
Matth.  xvii.  1,  sq.,  xxvi.  37.)  The  two  others  here  mentioned 
liad  departed  this  life  before  the  timo  that  the  Apocalypse  was 
composed.  What  could  be  more  natural  than  that  John  should 
be  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  the  future  in  Christ's  kingdom  ? 

There  tare,  besides,  the  following  reasons  to  be  adduced  in 
support  of  the  genuineness  of  the  A|)ocalypse. 

"In  the  introduction,  in  the  conclusion,  and  throughout,  there 
is  to  be  j)erceived  an  apostolical  power,  and  even  a  divine 
majesty."  Where  the  capacity  exists  to  discern  the  testiujony 
of  the  llaly  Spirit,  it  is  always  admitted  that  this  testimony 
speaks  with  full  force  in  Ixdialf  of  such  sections,  as  that  which 
romprisf's  tlif  sovon  < •pi.sth'.'',  oh.  vii.  0      17,  and  xiv.  ]-.'>.     After 
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acknowledging  this,  it  would  be  but  right  if  in  respect  to  :iny 
difficulty  experienced  about  the  otlier  parts,  the  cause  were 
sought  in  one's  own  defective  understanding.  He  wlio  has  attained 
to  a  clear  and  correct  understanding  of  the  book,  will  (ind  the 
apparent  difference  between  such  sections  and  the  rest  completely 
vanish,  and  will  be  disposed  to  smile  at  Dc  Wette,  when  he  si)eaks 
of  the  Apocalypse  as  a  book,  "  of  which  whole  chapters  must  be 
set  aside  as  mere  shells,  after  a  few  drops  ol'  juice  have  been 
extracted  from  them."  The  testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit  also, 
in  connection  with  the  divine  character  on  which  it  primarily 
proceeds,  speaks  the  more  strongly  in  behalf  of  the  composition 
by  John,  as  we  have  only  the  choice  between  the  apostle  John 
and  a  deceiver,  who  fraudulently  used  his  name. 

We  have  seen  that  the  book  contains  a  acr\e&  of  true  prop Jtecies  ; 
that  till  now  none  of  its  words  have  fallen  to  the  ground  ;  that 
with  wonderful  precision  it  discloses  the  future  affairs  of  the 
church.  No  deceiver  could  have  become  cognizant  of  such  divine 
purposes. 

The  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  were  not  completely 
fulfilled  by  the  first  coming  of  Christ.  They  point  to  the  final 
completion  of  God's  kingdom  upon  earth.  From  the  whole 
relation  of  the  New  Testament  to  the  Old,  there  was  required  a 
New  Testament  directory  for  the  understanding  of  Old  Testament 
prophecy,  for  enabling  us  to  separate  between  that  in  it,  which 
had  already  been  fulfilled,  and  that  which  still  remained  to  be 
fulfilled  ;  and  such  a  directory  behoved  to  bear  on  it  the  seal  of 
a  divine  credential ;  as  it  really  does  in  the  Apocalypse,  if  that  be 
the  production  of  the  apostle  John. 

Old  Testament  projihecy  is  most  distinctly  recognised  in  New 
Testament  Scripture.  If  the  Apocaly])se  were  not  a  genuine  and 
proper  part  of  the  canon,  the  Old  Testament  would,  as  regards 
the  gift  of  prophecy,  be  far  in  advance  of  the  New  Testament. 
The  time  of  preparation  would  in  this  respect  stand  upon  a  higher 
footing  than  the  time  offul/dment. 

Prophecy  appears  among  the  gifts  of  the  New  Testament  (Rom. 
xii.  7,  1  Cor.  xii.  10),  and  holds  among  them  a  distinguished  place 
(comp.  1  Cor.  xii.  28,  where  the  prophets  are  placed  immediately 
after  the  apostles  and  ])recede  the  teachers;  ch.  xiv.  1,  wher»- 
on  the  one  side  we  have  revelation  and  proj)hecy,  on  the  other 
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knowlodji;*)  and  (loctrino.)  Sdn  also  1  'riicHS.  v.  20;  Acts  ii.  17, 
IK.  It  JH  not  to  l)u  imagined,  Dial  ho  important  a  i^ift  Hliould 
liave  Bo  weak  a  r(!i)rc8«!ntation  in  tlio  canon  of  tlio  Now  Tcsta- 
iiiont,  aH  it  must  liavo  on  tlio  mipiKtHition  of  tli«!  Apocalypse  not 
boin)(  ^cniiinu.  Thu  ])ro])lM:cy  of  Jool,  (|uot(td  in  tlu;  2(1  cli.  of 
tho  Acts,  had  in  Hiich  a  ca»<!  received  but  a  poor  fulfilment. 

'IMie  iHHUo  of  the  cliurch'a  conflict  with  Judaii.sm  was  briefly 
unfolde<l  by  our  liord  in  Matth.  xxiv.  xxv.  W<!  naturally  expect, 
in  the  canon  of  tho  New  Tr.staiiKMit,  a  paralhd  announcement 
of  tho  isBue  of  the  conflict  with  heathenism ;  and  tho  rather  so, 
as  th<!  .lewi.sh  i)orHecution  was  but  of  short  duration,  while  tho 
heatht'iiiHli  power  pni.sscd  heavily  on  tho  church  for  centuries. 
Till'  ])roper  time  for  unfoldiii*;  this  only  camo  when  the  conflict 
with  lieatheniHin  lia<l  aclually  befj^iin.  Kven  in  the  aixKitolic  ajje 
the  coiitli(;t  with  thi.s  power  rcaclH'cl  a  fearful  liei<,'ht.  There  arose 
in  tlio  church  tho  most  anxious  lon;<[in^  for  some  dir<-ct  consolation. 
She  wept  iinudi  (ll(!V.  v.  4.)  'J'herefore  .l<!.su.s  iiiuHt  say  to  her, 
Weep  not;   a.s  he  actually  <lid  by  means  <»f  HiIh  book. 

Thoy  who  would  exclude  this  book  from  the  canon  seek,  with 
profane  license,  to  destroy  the  wonderful  corrcispondence  that 
exisl.s  between  tli»*  bejijinninjj  of  ll(»ly  Seriptiire  and  its  end: 
creation  and  tli(!  fall-  now  heavens  and  a  new  earth — another 
jjaradise.  The  re(/(iier<irn>n,  which  was  briefly  announced  by  our 
liord  liimsidf,  the  last  and  best,  should  in  that  case  remain 
hidden  in  the  background  ;  the  Now  Testament  should  lose  its 
full-toned  conclusion.  From  tht!  int<>rnal  connection  that  subsists 
between  prophecy  and  the  apoatleship  (coiiip.  at  cli.  i.  1),  and 
from  tho  hij^h  authority  that  was  required  to  disclose  this  deep 
iiiVHlery,  it  is  impossible  that  this  closinji;  book  of  8crii>turo 
should  have  been  M'ritten  by  any  one  but  an  apostle. 


(       »!»;{      ) 
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11.   INDEX. 


PRINCIPAL  WORDS  AND  TOPICS  INCIDENTALLY  EXPLAINED  OR  DISCUSSED. 


Abyss,  a  designation  of  hell,  i.  353 
Acknowledged  Scriptures,  wbat  anciently 

understood  by  sucli,  ii.  434 
Adonikam,  the  mystical  name  of  the  beast 

from  the  sea,  ii.  52 
Amen,  whv  applied  as  an  epithet  to  Christ, 

i.  186 
Angel,  sometimes  applied  to  Christ,  i.376 
Angels,  of  diflFerent  ranks,  i.  335 
Angels  have  to  do  with  material,  as  well 

as  spiritual  things,  ii.  478 
Angels  of  churches,   the   presiding   nnd 

governing  power  in  these,  i.  112 — 118 
Anointed  equivalent  to  king,  i.  433 
Antichrist,  an  ideal  person,  i.  69,  ii.  87 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  the  character  of  his 

persecutions,  ii.  61 
Antipas,  not  an  historical  name,  i.  144 
Apocalypse,  when  written,  i.  1 — 36 
Apocalypse  written  during  a  time  of  gene- 
ral persecution,  i.  15 
Apocalypse  written  when  the   supreme 

power  persecuted,  i.  20 
Apocalypse  written  when  executions  and 

banishments  were  suffered,  i.  30 
Apocalypse  written   in   the  time  of  Do- 

mitian,  and  shortly  before  his  death, 

i.  31—33. 
Apocalypse,  the  keystone  to  the  books  of 

Scripture,  i.  34 
Apocalypse,  its  superscription,  i.  37 
Apocalypse,  its  affinity  to   the  Gospels, 

i.  45 
Apocalypse,   the    immediate    future    de- 
picted in  it,  i.  47 
Apostles,  also  prophets,  i.  42 
Apostles,  the  number  twelve  bears  respect 

to  the  twelve  tribes,  i.  420 
Apostles,  only  the  twelve  entitled  to  the 

name,  ii  337 
Ark  of  testimony  and  covenant,  1.  442 
Ark.  opening  of   it   an   indication   that 

God's  covenant  was  going  to  be  fulfilled, 

i.  443 
Armacreddon,  its  meaning,  ii.  177 
Asia,  .'■even  churches  of,  i.  10,  93. 
Atonement  of  Jesus,  prominence  given  to 

it  in  the  Apocalypse,  ii.  470 
VOL.  II. 


B 

Babylon,  means   heathen   Eome   in   the 

Revelation,  ii.  243 
Babylon,  first  applied  to  Rome  in  the  New 

Testament  by  Peter,  ii.  Il2 
Babylon,  why   called    the   great  whore, 

ii.  188 
Balaam,  teachers  of  his  doctrine  same  as 

Nicolaitans,  i.  138,  sq. 
Balances  symbolical  of  scarcity,  i.  254 
Beast,  its  symbolical  import,  ii.  6 — 8 
Beast  from  the  sea,  its  heads,  ii.  9 
Beast,  its  horns,  ii.  12 
Beast,  its  deadly  wound,  ii.  20 
Beast,  its  name  and  number,  ii.  48-  5() 
Beast  from  the  earth,  ii.  34 
Beast,  what  it  symbolises,  ii.  35 
Beast,  why  represented  with  two  L»mb's 

horns,  ii.  37 
Beast,  not  the  Papacy,  ii.  66,  sq. 
Beasts,  the  four  around  the  throne  sym- 
bolical representations  of  creation,  i. 
212,  sq. 
Beginning   of    creation,   in   what   sense 

spoken  of  Christ,  i.  187 
Bethesda,  pool  of,  porches  and  sick  man 

at,  ii.  451,  sq. 
Black,  symbolical  of  mourning,  i.  254 
Blasphemy,  name  of  what,  ii.  14 
Blessedness,   a  double  stage   of   in   the 

Apocalypse,  ii.  281 
Blood,  drinking  of  as  a  punishment,  ii.  161 
Boanerges,  applied  to  John  as  an  honour- 
able title,  i.  384 
Book  with  seven  seals,  i-.  224 
Book,  why  none  but  Christ  could  open 
it,  i.  229 

C 

ChalkoJibanos,  its  meaning,  i.  101 

Chasmal,  its  meaning,  i.  200 

Cherubim,  how  far  they  could  join  in  the 
song  of  the  redeemed,  i.  238,  sq. 

Chiliasm,  its  connection  with  the  Apoca- 
lypse, ii.  424,  sq. 

Christians  represented  as  in  heaven,  while 
still  on  earth,  i.  475 

Church,  her  unbroken  continuity  in  all 
times,  i.  421,  ii.  335 
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Chrystal,  a  symbol  of  terrible  majesty,  i. 

211 
Corners  of  the  eartb,  wlitit  meant  by,  ii.  303 
Cold  and  hot,  what  they  denote  when  used 

spiritually,  i.  188,  sq. 
Crown,  a  symbol  of  royal  dignity,  not  of 

victory,  i.  140 
Cup  of  wine  of  fornication,  ii.  J93. 


Dan,  why  omitted  in  the  enumeration  of 

the  tribes  of  Israel,  i.  300 
Darkness,  a  sj-mbol  of  displeasure  and 

calamity,  ii.  167 
David,  key  of  symbolises  the  power  over 

God's  kingdom,  i.  176 
Dav  of  God,  its  comprehensive  import, 

ii.  174 
Death  and  the  dead  sometimes  used  only 

in  a  bad  sense,  ii.  310,  sq. 
Demons,  mean  only  evil  spirits,  i.  372 
Diadems,  why   many  on  Christ's    head, 

ii.  261 
Dogs,  symbols  of  impurity  and  malice, 

ii.  371 
Dragon,  a  symbol  of  the  worldly  power, 

i.  458 
Dragon,  his  seven  heads  and  ten   horns 

indicative  of  its  many  phases,  i.  459 
Double  punishment,  what,  ii.  261 
Drunk,  what  meant  in  prophecy  by  making 

so,  ii.  114 

E 

Eagle,  a  symbol  of  the  Lord,  i.  476 

Earthquakes  and  storms,  symbols  of  God's 
destroying  power,  i.  275 

Eating  a  book  denotes  the  full  appro- 
priation of  its  contents,  i.  390 

Eating  things  sacrificed  to  idols,  why  for- 
bidden, i.  llO,  sq. 

Egypt  regariled  as  a  source  of  religious 
corruption,  i.  403 

Egypt,  plagues  of,  the  prototypes  of  God's 
judgments  under  the  trumpets,  i.  341,  sq. 

Elders,  the  twenty-four,  representatives  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament  church,  i. 
203,  sq. 

Emperor's  image  an  instrument  of  perse- 
cution, ii.  445 

Enigmatical,  .lolin's  love  for  the,  ii.  483 

F^quality  of  condition  not  to  exist  in  the 
lieavenly  world,  ii.  3">1 

Euphrates,  regarded  as  the  region  that 
sent  fortli  (iod's  instruments  of  ven- 
geance against  his  cliurch,  ii.  44.*) 

Euphrates,  what  meant  bv  the  drying  up 
of,  ii.  109,  sq. 

Ewald's  vinw  of  the  Apoc.  beast,  ii.  68,  sq. 

Eye-salve,  a  symbol  of  the  grace  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,!.  191 


Faithfulness,  as  a  divine  quality  of  Christ, 

ii.  260 
Falling  from  heaven,  what  it  denotes,  i. 

317 
Fire,  thr  symbol  of  divine  wrath,  i.  208,  !140 


First  and  last,  what  meant  by  it  as  applied 

to  Christ,  i.  107 
First-fruits,  the  symbolical  meaning  of, 

ii.  102 
Fornication,  what  meant  by,  when  used 

of  kingdoms,  ii.  191 
Frankincense,  sj'mbol  of  prayer,  i.  33S 
Frogs,  symbol  of  impurity,  ii.  173 


Garments  emblematic  of  the  state,  i.  172 

Garments,  white,  indicative  of  heavenly 
glory,  i.  270 

General  designations  sometimes  mixed  up 
with  particular  ones,  i.  260 

Gentile  and  .Jewish  Christians  regarded 
as  entirely  on  a  footing,  i.  418,  sq. 

Germanic  tribes,  their  troubles  and  disas- 
ters before  conversion  to  Christianity, 
ii.  259 

Glass,  a  symbol  of  purity,  i.  212,  ii.  341 

Glorifying  God  in  sulfering,  what,  ii.  165 

God  directs,  not  merely  permits,  what  is 
done  by  the  enemies,  ii.  169 

Godly,  its  meaning  when  applied  to  God 
himself,  ii.  147 

Gnostics,  their  affectation  in  seeing  into 
depths,  i.  152 

Gnostics,  their  licentious  doctrines  and 
practices,  i.  162,  sq. 

Gnostics,  referred  to  also  in  the  other 
writings  of  John,  ii.  487 

Grass,  emblem  of  the  common  people,  i. 
343,  aj8. 

H 

Hades  alwavs  means  the  place  of  torment, 
i.  168,  258 

Hair  very  long,  a  sign  of  barbarism,  i.  361 

Hallelujah,  ii.  238 

Harvest,  its  symbolical  meaning,  ii.  130 

Heathenism,  conflict  with  it,  tlie  promi- 
nent thing  in  the  Apoc,  ii.  486 

Heretics  of  an  elhnicising,  not  of  a  Jew- 
ish stamp,  referred  to  in  the  seven 
epistles,  i.  124,  sq. 

Ilernd.  an  image  and  instrument  of  Satan, 
i.  4.'>6 

Holiness,  expresses  God's  peerless  exalta- 
tion, i.  219 

Horns,  symbols  of  victorious  power,  ii.  12. 

Horns  of  the  altar,  why  specially  men- 
tioned, i.  364,  Sq. 

I  J 
Jasper,  an  emblem  of  divine  glorv,  i.  199 
Jerome's  view  of  Babylon,  ii.'243 
Jerusalem,  inlluence  f)f  its  fall  on  Chris 

tianily,  i.  125,  s(|. 
.lerusalcin,  a  threefold  mentioned,  ii.  319 
.lerusalem,  literal,    never   referred   to   in 

A])0P.,  i.  408,  sq. 
.lerusalem,  the  new,  what  meant  thereby, 

ii.  3-H) 
Jezebel,  a  sjTnbolical,  not  historical  name. 

in  Apoc,  i.  l.'!.*!,  sq. 
Images   of  healhcuism,  their  conneclion 

with  the  gods  they  representeil.  ii.  46 
Incense,  a  symbol  of  prayer,  i.  240 
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Job's  wife,  ii.  100 

John,  tlie  ayostle,  the  John  of  the  Apoc, 
ii.  389,  sq. 

John,   his   Gospel    similar   in   construc- 
tion to  the  Apoc,  ii.  458 

John,  the  presbyter,  none  such  separate 
from  the  apostle,  ii.  404,  sq. 

Irenaeus,  his  view  of  Babylon  as  heathen 
Kome,  ii.  243 

Irenaeus,  in  what  sense  he  and  Justin 
Martyr  expounded  the  Apoc,  ii.  410 

Irvingites,  their  exclusiveness,  ii.  287 

Islands  denote  kingdoms,  i.  280 

Israelites  in  Revelation  a  name  for  Chris- 
tians, i.  423 


Lamps,  symbolical  meaning  of,  i.  94 
Latitudinarianism  condemned,  ii.  376 
Legal  impurity  from  death,  ii.  98 
. .    leprosy,  ii.  98 
. .    bodily  issues,  ii.  98 
. .    beasts,  ii.  99 
Life,  full  import  of  in  Apoc.   and  other 

writings  of  John,  i.  320 
Life,  why  likened  to  a  river,  ii.  355 
Lightnings  and  thunders  denote  warnings 

of  judgment,  i.  208 
Linen,  white,  symbolical  of  righteousness, 

ii.  250 
Literal  interpretation  of  temple,  Jerusa- 
lem and  Jews  erroneous,  i.  407,  sq. 
Locusts  represent  a  hostile  invasion,  i. 

356 
Lord's  day,  first  of  the  week,  i.  90 
Loud  voice,  indicative  of  power  in  action, 

i.3S3 
Luther's  remarks  on  the  Papacy,  ii.  63 
Lying,  its  wide  import  in  John's  writings, 

ii.  109. 

M 
Male,  why  applied  as  an  epithet  to  Christ, 

i.  460 
Manna,  what  a  type  of,  i.  150 
Manna,  why  called  hidden,  i.  151 
Marriage,  not  condemned  or  discounten- 
anced in  Scripture,  ii.  101 
Marriage,  church's  with  Christ,  ii.  249 
Matthias,    his    relation     to    the    twelve 

apostles,  ii.  338 
Megiddo,    victory    at,  by  Pharaoh  over 

Josiah,  ii.  177 
Michael,  import  of  the  name.  i.  464,  sq. 
Moon,  an  image  of  created,  inferior  glory, 

i.  454 
Morning-star,  an  image  of  dominion,  i. 

166 
Mosaic   law;    its   external  arrangements 

for  bringing  sin  to  remembrance,  ii.  97 
Mountains,  symbolical  of  kingdoms,  i.  344 
Mystery,  its  meaning,  i.  344 

N 
Name  of  God,  what  meant  by,  ii.  25 

what  to  blaspheme,  ii.  27 
Nero,  not  the  beast  of  the  Apocalypse,  ii. 

80—87 
Nicolaitans,  same  as  Balaamites,  i.  130 


Night,  what  an  emblem  of,  ii.  361 


Orosius,  his  view  of  Babylon  as  Heathen 
Eorae,ii.243 


Pale  horse,  significant  of  wan  death,  i. 

258 
Palms,  emblems  of  joy  at  feast  of  taberna- 
cles, i.  306,  sq. 
Panther,  of  what  symbolical,  ii.  17 
Papias,  his  regard  for  the  Apocalypse  as 

divine,  ii.  395,  sq. 
Papias,  his  fondness  for  traditions,  ii.  398 
Paul,  reckoned  one  of  the  twelve,  ii.  337 
Pillar  in  God's  temple,  and  pillar-like,  an 

image  of  stability,  i.  185,  380 
Polycarp,  probably  at  Smyrna  when  the 

Apocalypse  was  written,  i.  136 
Polycarp  alludes  to  the  Apocalypse,  ii.  393 
Polycrates,  why  he  represents  John   as 

wearing  the  holy  plate,  ii.  413 
Polytheism,  its  slight  hold  on  men's  minds 

in  the  age  of  the  apostles,  ii,  40 
Prophecy,  how  imparted  and  to  whom,  i. 

40,  sq. 
Prophecy  of   Old   Testament  not  quite 

fulfilled  at  Christ's  first  coming,  ii.  491 
Prophecy,  gift  of,  holds  a  distinguished 

place  in  the  New  Testament,  ii.  491 
Prophetic  style,  leading  characteristics  of, 

as  seen  in  the  Apocalypse,  ii.  439,  sq. 

R 

Rainbow,  a  symbol  of  grace  after  wrath, 

i.  201 
Eabbinism,  not  found  in  the  Apocalypse, 

ii.  449,  sq. 
Rationalistic    view    of    the   temple,    and 

Jerusalem,  in  the  Revelation,  i.  4i0 
Revelation,  what  it  means,  i.  39,  sq. 
Root  of  David,  its  import  as  applied  to 

Christ,  i.  233 


Saints,  a  name,  not  for  distinguished,  but 

merely  true  Christians,  i.  440 
Salvation  not   represented    by  John    as 

complete  here,  ii.  472,  sq. 
Salvianus,  his  view  of  Rome  in  the  fifth 

century,  ii.  245 
Samaria,  woman  of,  ii.  453 
Sardius,  an  emblem  of  penal   justice,  i. 

199 
Satan,  his  power  not  independent,  ii.  18 
the  extent  of  his  influence,  ii.  J72 
how  restrained  so  as  never  again 

to  become  the  dragon,  ii.  302 
Satan  represented  as  offensive  till  Christ's 

death,  afterwards  defensive,  i.  469 
Satan,  his  being  thrown  out  of  heaven 

indicative  of  the  weakening  of  his  power, 

i.  471 
Sea,  a  symbol   of  the  restless  nations,  i. 

289,  345,  ii.  5 
Sea  of  glass,  a  symbol  of  God's  wonderful 
works,  i.  211 
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Sfiala  on  u  book,  svnibolical  of  secrecy,  i. 

217 
Sealing  a  vision  denotes  the  concealment 

of  its  contents,  i.  385 
Sealing  tlie  forehead  denotes  confirming, 

i.  tin2,  sq. 
Seven  spirits,  indicative  of  God's  opera- 
tions externally,  i.  68,  209 
Shaking  of  heaven  and  earth,  i.  279 
Shewing,  its  meaning,  and  what  it  refers 

to,  i.  45,  sq. 
Sichem,  why  called  Sichar.ii.  453 
Smoke,  its  symbolical  import,  ii.  152 
Sorrows  in  tlie  church  the  forerunners  of 

gi'eal  deliverances,  i.  455 
Sodom,  the  image  of  a  cbnrch  deeply  cor- 
rupt in  morals,  i.  403 
Speculative  errors  not   always  the  most 

dangerous,  i,  172 
Stars,  symbols  of  rulers,  i.  102,  279 
Style  in  poetry  and  prophecv  peculiar,  ii. 

438,  sq. 
Suffering  sometimes    merely   penal,    not 

sanctifying,  ii.  164 
Sun,  an  image  of  divine  glory,  i.  453 
Sword  of  Christ,  its  symbolical  import,  i. 

103,  ii.  268 
Sybiiline  verses,  what  said   in   them  of 

Nero,  ii.  86 
Syriac  translation  of  New  Testament  of 

uncertain  date,  ii.431 
Syriac  translation  omits  the  Apocalypse, 

ii.  430 

T 
Tabernacles,  feast  of.  its  typical  import, 

i.  309,  sq. 
Temptations  belong  properly  to  believere, 

i.  182 


Temple,  a  symbol  of  the  true  cburcb,  i. 
395.  ii.  347 

Temple,  measuring  of,  indicates  the  pre- 
servation of  the  church,  i.  395 

Thunder,  frequent  mention  of,  in  Apo- 
calypse, i.  384 

Trees  represent  kings  and  nobles,  i.  289 

Ten  horns  or  kingdoms,  ii  204 

True,  a  divine  predicate,  i.  175  sq. 

Trumpets,  why  used  in  God's  service, 
and  referred  to  in  Apocalypse,  i.  330, 
sq. 

Truth  as  affirmed  of  Christ,  ii.  260 


Vengeance,  why  songht  for  by  the  martyrs 

and  executed  by  God,  i.  268,  sq. 
Virgins,  what  meant  by  such  in  Apoca- 
lypse, ii.  101 
Vitringa,  his  judgment  on  Epipbanius,  i. 
6 

W 
Weeping  in  John,  a  sign  of  weakness  of 

faith,  i.  '.i30 
White,  an  emblem  of  splendour,   i.  101, 

207,  25-2 
White  stone,  of  what  emblematical,  i.  152 
Winds  symbols  of  God's  judgments,  i.  2fc7 
Wine  of  wrath,  what,  ii.  118 
Wine  mixed  and  unmixed,  ii.  119 
Wisdom  of  the  world,  its  relation  to  the 

world's  power,  ii.  36 
Wisdom,  ite  wonders,  ii.  42 
Witnesses  two,  ideal  persons,  i.  398 
Witnessing  regarded   as  prophecving,  ii. 

264 
Woman  a,  a  symbol  of  the  true  church  of 
all  ages,  i.  463 
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The  first  Three  Volumes  for  1852  will  be,  Neander's  General  Church  HisTonr,  Vol.  VIII. 
(which  will  complete  the  work,  so  far  as  was  published  during  the  life  of  the  author.)  Hengsten- 
BERG  ON  the  Revelation,  Vol.  II.,  (completing  the  work),  and  Havernick's  General 
Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,  Translated  by  Rev.  Dr.  W.  L.  Alexander. 

It  is  requested  that  the  Subscriptions  for  1852  be  remitted  as  speedily  as  possible. 

Messrs.  Clark  are  happy  to  announce  that  they  have  made  arrangements  for  the 
!  early  publication  of  the  great  work  of  Dr.  Julius  Muller  on  the  Doctkine  of  Sin, 
/  which  will  be  Translated  under  the  immediate  eye  of  the  Author. 

In  answer  to  numerous  enquiries,  they  beg  to  state,  that  the  Translation  of  Benokl's 
I  Gnomon  is  progressing,  but  the  nature  of  the  work  requires  extreme  care,  so  they  trust  their 
I  "riends  will  bear  with  the  delay. 


They  would  earnestly  request  that  those  Gentlemen,  who  favour  their  Foreic.s  Theo- 
logical LiiiRjRY  with  their  support,  ivould  give  it  the  benefit  of  their  recommenda- 
tion as  they  have  opportunity . 


CLAni  B  r.isr  of  new  piBi.if  ationb. — f.dishiihoh,  3'J  oronoE  street. 


FAIR3AIRN'3     EZEKIEL. 


Now  rradr,  in  Demy  Svo,  pric*  1'Ir.  6d.  (loth, 

KZEKIEL,   AND  THE  BOOK   OF  HIS  PROEPHCY; 

AN  EXPOSITION. 


R  K  V.    PATRICK     F  A  I  R  B  A  I  R  N, 

Author  of  *•  Typology  of   Scriplure,"  "  Jonah,''  ke. 


"  Tli«  o'lthorof  this  work  gives  evidence,  in  his  pH^e<,  of  the  posnesaion  of  abiliiie*  and  Attainments, 
a)iich  fully  entitle  him  t(»  assume  tlie  onerous  task  of  c  )inmi:ntHtor  on  t^zekieL" — EnglUh  lievuuf. 

"  In  the  department  of  critical  exposition,  it  is  long  since  anything  comparahle  to  it  h««  hj)- 
peared  i'>  this  country;  and  on  thut  pjirticular  portion  of  Scripture  to  which  it  is  devoted,  it  standii 
alone.  What  was  wanted  in  this  country  w.is,  an  indigenous  and  independr-nt  priiJuctmu,  to 
wliicli,  witii  foreign  aids,  Knglish  criiii:it>m  and  theology  should  tiirow  tlieir  higliest  light  on  this 
very  iinpurtnnt  p^rt  of  tlie  liviii-^  oracles,  and  this,  we  chu  aN^ure  our  readers,  ihey  will  find  in  the 
work  iet)re  us.  Further  remarks  \vt>  must  re>erve  for  the  piescnt.  iMeantinie  we  congratulate 
ilie  autiior  on  this,  the  hapjtiest  effoitas  yet  of  his  ah!e  (jen." — I'lee  Church  Miigazlne. 

"  The  exposition  in  general  hears  evidence  that  the  author  possesses  n  sound  jiid^^ment  and  cor- 
rect halnt.s  of  thinking.  Mrtnyofthe  pr.-ictical  remarks  are  pertinent  and  strikin;?.  It  will  lie  re- 
garded as  among  the  few  hooks  in  the  langUHv'e,  or  evt-n  in  any  langiia^je,  which  casts  much  light 
on  this  very  difficult  prophecy." — BihUolheca  Sacra,  July  1U51. 

I  u  -yfj^  havo  to  thank  Mr.  Fairhairn  for  this  very  valiia'de  aildiiion  to  our  stiro  of  critical  exposi- 
tlo'.s.  lie  was  well  prejiared  for  his  tnsk  hv  his  previous  inve>ti|iati.ins  into  the  Typolo^'y  of  the 
Oid  TestMni>-nt.  and  the  expectations  thus  raised,  have  heen  amply  fulfilled.  So  that  we  can  now 
poitit  to  the  volume  before  us  hji  the  staviiahi)  tvork  on  Kzekiel,  and  can  assure  those  who  take  an 
iiilere  t  in  such  subjects,  that  its  study  will  amply  repny  them." — Chruiian  Maijuaint. 


"  The  work  as  a  whole  is  intpllertually  and  morally  a  fine  production.  ^^'hile  its  critical  skill 
<nd  wiKMtfuiaiious  learniiiir  indu:ite  the  arcnmpiihhed  scholar,  its  kiroplicity  and  earnestness  well  b«< 
M)fm  the  Christian  pastor." — Scutlnh  Guaidmu. 

"  He  has  lucidly  explained  numerous  passages  of  diffirult  import,  and  has  set  hefora  his  readers 
»  ronnecled  view  of  this  mo-.t  interesting  si'iies  of  prophotic  announcements,  which  otimot  fail  to 
render  the.r  infuning  at  inire  intt*lligilili>  and  coniistcnt.  It  i>  no  cxagnerHtion,  theiel'ore,  but 
simply  the  statement  of  a  palpahle  fact,  when  we  aver,  that  the  atitlior  has  prodnceil,  on  the  sub- 
jflot  before  us,  incomparably  the  best  work  in  the  English  language  " — Banner  q/  Ulster. 


CI.  iKK.  S    l.rt.T 
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HE^iGSTE^4SERG    OH    THE    PENTATEUCH. 


DiSSERTATiONS  ON  THE  GENUINENESS.  OF 

THE  PENTATEUCH. 

By  J^h.  E.  W.  HENGSTENBERG, 

PROFEBSOil  or  THEOLOGY   IN  THE   UNIVERSITY  OF  BERLIN. 

Tbanslated  from  the  Gi  rman  by  J.  E.  RYLAND,  Es<i. 

In  Two  Volumes  8vo.  Price  2\s.  Cloth. 

Contents  of  Vol.  I. 


Introduction. 

Cuuses  of  the  opposition  to  the  Pentateuch 
tiiwards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

HistDrical  scepticism 

Pn-valent  views  of  Sin  and  Holiness 

Dislike  of  the  leading  characters  of  the  Penta- 
teuch 

Wiint  of  Sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  the  Sa- 
cred History 

Different  Views  respecting  the  Composition 
of  the  Feistateuch,  and  its  Historical  Cha- 
racter 

Rt'view  of  the  attacks  on  the  Genuineness  of 
the  I'entatpuch 

Principles  of  the  Controversy 

Pl:tn  riid  J'oue  of  ilie  present  Work 
Dissertation     !.  — The    Samaritan   Copr, 

ANDTiiK  Existence  OFTHE  Pentateuch 

IN   rHE  KiNcn  )M  OF  Israel 

\Vh()  were  tlie  ^^^amarilans  ? 

Eiiiiiity  of  tlie  .'ews  and  Samaritans 

M'hy  the  Samaritans  received  only  the  Pen- 
tateuch 


Traces  of  the  Pentateuch  In  Hoiea 
'i'races  of  the  Pentateuch  in  Aun'>» 
Traces   of  the    Pentateuch    in    the   Books    oi 

Kings. 
Dissertation  II — On  the  Na.ves  of  God 

IN  THE  Pentateuch 
History  of  the  Investig  ition 
Origin  of  the  Name  .leliovah 
Origin  of  the  iName  Elohim 
The  relation  of  .Jehovah  and  Elohim 
Examination  of  particular  passages  in  the  Pen 

tateuch 
Dissertation  111.— The   Genuineness  of 

THE  PeMATEUCH     N   RELATION   TO   THE 

History  of  the  Art  or  Writing. 

History  of  the  Inve.ttigati.ii 

Kiiowh'dge  of  the  Art  of  Writing  in  the  Mo- 
saic age 

Acquaintance  of  the  He^.rews  with  Alphabetic 
\\^riting  in  the  Mosaic  dge 

Extension  of  the  Art  of  vViiting  among  the 
Helirews  in  tiie  Mosaic  age 

Materials  used  for  Writing  in  the  Mosaic  age 

Contents  op  Vol.  IT. 


Disskrtation  IV — The  Pentateuch,  and 

thk  time  of  the  Judges 
Preliiiiiiiary  Remaiks 
Tiie  I5oiik  of  Joshua 
Tii'e  BiHik  of  Judges 
Saired  Places 
J^acred  Persons 
Sacred  Times 
Sacred   Riles 
.  Relation  of  the  time  of  the  Judges  to  the  Civil 

Lejs'isiaiion  of  the  Pentateuch 
State  of  Religion  and   iMorals  in   the  time  of 

the  .ludgfs 
Dissertation     V. — Statements    of     the 

Pentatkuch  respecting  its  Author 
I^issertatihn  VI The  Alleged  traces 

or  A  LATER  age  in  the  Pentateuch 
Preliminary  Remark 
Tiie  Canaauites 
Hehron 
Dan 
lAJoriah 
Bethel 
''  Before  there   reigned    any  King    over    the 

Children  of  Israel." 
"  Tiiese  are  that  Aaron  and  Mo«e«"  . 
Exodus  xvi.  33—35 
The  Omer 

Sin-Offerings  and  Trespass-Offerings 
Hormah 


The  Book  of  the  Wars  of  the  J^srd 

HavothJair 

Ilermon 

The  Btdstead  of  King  Og 

The  Daw  of  thi<  King  in  [leut.  xvii. 
Geographical  An  chronigmi — 
Historical  A nachroiiisms—^ 

Hud  ad 

"  This  was  Esau" 
Ptopkflical  Anachronisms — 

.Numheis  xxiv.  17,  18 

Genesis  xxvii.  40 

Genesis  xxvJ3 

Amalek 

"  Tl;e  other  side  .Jordan" 

"  Unro  this  day" 

The  Threatening  of  Exile 

The  Prophets 

The  alleged    Ahstract  Unhistorical   character 
of  the  ^Mosaic  Polity 
Dissertation  VII The  Contradictions 

OF  THE    PeNTATEICH 

Preliminary  Remarks 

Chronological  Contradictions,  fJen.  xxxv.  26  ; 
Gen.  xxix  3^' ;  Gen.  xxx  v.  (Jen.  xsxviii.  4G. 
Contradictions  in  reference  m  the  Passover 
The  Time  of  the  Pass.)ver 
Unleavened  Bread  and  the  Passover 
Deuteronomy  xvi.  2 
Exodus  xvii.  1  ;  Numbers,  xx.  1,  &c. 
Exodus  xxiii.  16;  and  xxx  v.  22 
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The  two  Tal)le8  ol  tli«  l<rtw 

The  Leviten'  Age  of  Service 

Joshua — Hiishea 

Horel)  and  siiiui 

The  Plaint  uf  Mo«h,  and  tha  Laud  of  Moab 

Prieiu  aud  Leyitet 

Judges 

The  Spiea 

The  Amoritei  and  Amalekitel 

bihon 

The  Punishment  of  Moses 

Deuterononjy  x.G 

Tlie  Sabbatical  and  Jubilee  Year 

The  Release  of  Bondsmen 

(jitiew  of  Refuge 

AdministrHtion  of  Justice 

)lS3KRTATI0N     VIII.  —  ThE      ThEOLOGY     OF 

THE  Pentateuch  in  Rblation   to  its 

<iENriNEXCSS 

Preliminarv  Remarkti 


'i'l.e  Aniiiroponiorphihms  of  the  Pentateuch 

Tiie  Rf|)HiiiMnce  of  <»od 

'i'hf  Jeaiousv  of  tiod 

The  Wrath  of  (»od 

1  h»!  Vengeance  of  (lod 

Tlie  HHrdening  of  Pharaoh's  heart 

The  Immutability  of  God,  Numbers  xxii. 

T)ie  Rigiit  of  the  Israelites  to  Palestine 

'J  he  alleged   Purloining  of  the  vessels  of  the 

ICgyptians 
The  Unholiness  of  Sacred  Persons 
Visiiingtlie  sin^i  of  the  Fathers  on  iheChildren 
'I  he  Partiality  of  the  Pent  iteuch 
The  Silence  of  the  Pentateuch  respecting  the 

i»octrine  of  Immortality 
The  Doctrine  of  Retribution 
The  Alleged  (Outwardness  of  the  Mot«ic  Le. 

gislation 
The  Ceremonial  Law 
The  Levitical  Bias  of  the  Pentateuch. 


HENGSTENBERC   ON    DANIEL   AND  ZECHARIAH. 
DliSSERTATIONS  on  the  GENUINENESS  of  DANIEL  | 
AND  THE  INTEGRITY  OF  ZECHARIAH.  | 

By  Ur.  K.  W.  HENGSTEi\BP:RG,  | 

TuAN8i,ATKD  BY  THE  Rkv.  B.  P.  PRATTEN, 
AvbA  DISSERTATIOiN  ON  TUE  HISTORY  AND  PROPHECIES 

OF  BALAAM,  ; 

I  By  the  same  Author. 

Tkv.nslatedby  J.  E.  RYLAXD,  ,  \ 

One  \olHme  Si'o.  Price  V2s.  I 

I      *' His  Works  on  the  Authenticity  of  I)ai:ie),  ZechHriuh,  and   the   Pentateuch,  httve  secuiou   hiin  i 
■  a  place  in  the  highest  rank  of  Theologians."— BM/iiA  Quurierly  litvitu: 


!  CONTKNTS 

THE  GENUINKNESS  OF  DANIKL 

Chap.    I — HiFTOiiv    or   Attacks    on    the 
Hook  of  DANitL. 

Chap  II Reply  to  OB.iEcrioKs 

S^-ct.  i.  Alleg«<l  Greek  Wordii— ii.  Impure  Ile- 
lirew  — iii.  Silence  ol  Jenu^  Simch— iv.  Po. 
sition  in  tlie  Canon — v.  DepitciHtory  St.ite- 
ijienis  of  tlie  Jewn — vi.  1  he  O.  T.  referred 
to  as  a  complete  Whole — vii.  Aimless  Pro- 
fusion of  Miracles  -viii.  HiNtorical  Hrrors — 
ix.  Irreconcileable  l^ontrwdictions — x.  Im- 
probable and  Suspicious  \i  counts— xi.  Later 
Ideas  and  Usages— xii.  Ui.u  .n-1  LVlinitenos 
of  the  Prophecies— xiii.  This  De(initene>s 
ceases  with  A  ntiochus  Kjiijiliarien — xi  v. Other 
Objections  —  I.  The  Paitsiige,  Chap.  xi'.  ;  -• 
Correspondence  in  ideas  Hiid  expressions 
wilh  much  I^ater  Rooks  ;  '.\  .Muiks  of  .K\v 
ish  National  Pride  ;  4  Ab'rnce  of  nil  higher 
Moral  Tendency;  !>.  PanA.igfs  which  »pt;«k 
in  jtraise  of  Daniel. 

(  HAF    111.  —  AHOU.M*NT»roa  TUE  OtMUINE- 

ntss. 
Sect.  i.  Testimony  of  the  Author  himself — ii. 
Reception  into  the  Canon,  and  Ueneral  Ac- 
know  ledgment  of  C^unonicity — iii.  Testimony 
of  Christ  and  the  Apostles — iv.  Traces  of 
the  Book  in  pre-.MH<»ube»n  Times — I.  The 
pa«s:»geof  Jo»epbu».i4'fA.  xi.  8.  2.  I  Mace  ii. 
5y,  CO  ;  ",.  The  LXX.  »(  Oetu.  sxxii.  H  Mtid 
Isaiah  XKX.  4;  BadnwR*  of  ilie  '\lex.  Vmmio.i 


"f  Daniel,  which  was  nearly  cotemporary 
with  the  ullegeil  .iiiginai  compusitinn — v., 
Character  of  the  li.nguiige;  I.  Use  oJ  Hebrew 
and  Araniietn  ;  "J.  <  orrci.().)iiilenc«  of  its  A ra- 
niu.>an  with  iluit  of  Ezra,  and  Deviation 
from  that  of  the  l'Hrgum»—vi.  Kxhci  Know- 
leiige  of  1 1  is;  or  V — vii.  Familiar  ac^u.-tiuliiice 
with  the  lUAtitiiiions,  Manners,  and  C'uHiomn 
of  the  Tiaie>  of  Daniel — viii.  Other  argu- 
ments ;  I.  The  entire  peculiarity  of  Prophe- 
tic Style,  and  the  mode  of  representiitio'. 
adopted  in  the  Ro.ik  ;  Several  things  mi  mi- 
riunce  with  the  .ipirit  of  the  .Mmnalie.n 
times  ;  3.  Fxact  agreement  of  the  Histuri 
cul  part  and  the  I'rophecies  ;  4.  Iminediat*^ 
conjunction  of  the  ile.ilh  of  A  ntiochus  tpl- 
plianes  Hud  the  Me>!.i.inic  limes. 

Tin:   INTEGRITY'  OF   ZECHARIAH. 
Chap    I.— Hi-iohy  or  attacks  upon  it. 

II.  — AllGUl'it'NTSFOKTHKJiENUINF.Nti* 
UV  TlIK  SkCCND   Pa»T. 

Ill  —Reply  to  Objections. 


BALAA.M    AND   UI^  PROP  HI' 


ii: 


iNTiionrcTOHY  Obsehvation* 
The  i;hahacteu  or  Balaam 

GEOCHAfllll  AL   OIISEHVATIOKJ 

AoE  AN  II  Ge.vuineness  or  tiie    III.--  I  ..>4  * 

Ox    M  ItTAKr^JN  BEKKHrVCE  VO  rtlK  .M  AVN  A 


HAVERNICK  ON  THE  PENTATEUCH. 


In  Demy  Octavo,  Price  10 s.  6d.  Cloth, 
AN  HISTORICO  CRITICAL  INTRODUCTION  to  the  PENTATEUCH.     By 
H.  A.  C.  HAVERNICK,  Doctor  and  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of 
Koningsburgh,     Translated  by  Alex.  Thomson,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Biblical  Litera- 
ture, Glasgow  Theological  Academy. 

Frum  Baptist  Magazine. 
"  Whoever  is  acquaiutied  with  other  of  Havernick's  writings  will  be  prepared  to  expect  in  this 
the  same  rare  union  of  searching  analysis,  with  serious  earnest  piety.  Not  proposing  so  wide  and 
discursive  a  range  as  Heugstenberg,  Imt  addressing  himself  entirely  to  the  internal  condition  and 
character  of  the  Pentateuch,  be  sends  a  more  sifting  penetrating  glance  through  the  mutual  rela- 
tions of  parts,  and  lays  bare  those  finer  threads  of  connective  thoughts,  which  are  apt  to  escape  a 
broader  survey.  The  objection  so  often  tdken  against  the  theological  writings  v.i  our  German 
neighbours,  that  they  give  no  satisfaction,  but  merely  build  up  large  huge  piles  of  oscillating  and 
unsettled  argument,  which,  like  the  rocking  stones  of  our  own  country,  may  serve  for  monuments 
of  prodigious  power  on  the  part  of  their  author ;  but  the  practical  utility  of  which  would  be  hard 
to  divine,  has  no  bearing  on  Havernick.  Intensely  in  earnest,  as  one  who  believes  that  the  highpst 
interests  are  imperilled,  it  is  with  him  no  mere  mental  exercise  nor  feat  of  arms.  Such  as  are  dis- 
posed to  investigate  thoroughly,  and  trace  lieneatli  tlie  surface  the  joints  and  bands  ol'orfianic  uni- 
ty, through  the  five  books  of  i\loses,  will  find  themselves  amply  repaid  both  in  instruction  and  in 
pleasure." 

From  KiTTO  S  JoUHNAL. 

"  It  is  interesting  to  observe,  taat  while  Germany  has  been,  for  some  years,  peculiarly  the  soil 
on  which  writings,  in  opposition  to  the  authenticity  of  different  books  of  Scripture,  have  sprung  up, 
it  also  has  produced  some  of  the  most  able  defenders  of  those  portions  of  divine  revelation  which 
have  been  assailed.  Amongst  such  defenders,  Havernick  holds  an  honoured  place.  The  publica- 
tion of  an  English  translation  of  this  portion  of  Havernick's  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,  is 
particularly  welcome  to  us." 

In  Post  Octavo,  Price  4,y.  Cloth, 
BRIEF  OUTLINE  OF  THE  STUDY  OF   THEOLOGY.     By  the  late  Dr.  F  , 
SCHLEIERMACHER.     To  which  are  prefixed  Reminiscences  of  Schleierniacher. 
By  Dr.F.  LiicKE.  Translated  from  the  German  by  the  Rev.  William  Farrkr,  LL.B. 

"  The  work  of  a  gigantic  mind.     It  is  iiu-nraparabiy  the  most  suggestive  work  we  ever  read 

every  sentence  is  ajnine  of  thought.'' — 7<l»''"'«  Journut.  > 

From  M'Phail's  Journal.  j 

"  The  work  before  us,  partakes  very  much  of  the  mental  character  of  Schleiermacher,  clear,  me-  j 
thodical,  and  epigramatic.  He  thinks  and  writes  with  mathematical  precision,  and  indeed  may  be  I 
said  to  have  reduced  theology  to  a  science.  The;»e  outlines  might  be  called  the  Euclid  of  theology,  i 
Every  article  forms  a  distinct  pjopositiju — accompanied  with  explanatory  notes,  which  may  be  I 
termed  the  corollaries,  and  the  publication  of  the  work  in  English,  cannot  fail  to  have  a  beneficial ' 
effect  on  the  theological  studies  of  our  country.  Its  utterly  unsectarian  and  orthodox  character-  ' 
adapts  it  to  all  denominations,  and  they  could  not  do  greater  honour  to  themselves  than  by  adopting  ' 
it  as  a  text  book.  We  thank  him  for  making  this  timely  and  valuable  addition  to  our  theological  | 
literature.     The  work  is  a  gem,  and  that  too  of  the  first  water." 

From  Nonconformist.  I 

"  Of  the  numerous  translations  from  German  theological  writers,  which  have  lately  appeared  in  ' 

this  country,  we  have  received  none  with  greater  satisfaction  than  the  work  here  presented  to  us  i 

by  JVir.  Farrer.''  From  Witness.  j 

"  Dr.  Liicke's  Reminiscences  of  Schleiermacher,  which  are  prefixed,  will  be  found  interesting.  I 

This  book  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  our  students."  I 


NEA^;DERS  COMMENTARIES. 


I?i  Post  Octavo,  Price  3s.  Cloth, 
THE    EPISTLES  of   PAUL   to    the    PHILIPPIANS,   and    the    Gl'.NERAL 
EPISTLE  of  JAMES,   PRACTICALLY  and  HISTORICALLY  EXPLAIN 
ED.     By  Dr.  AUGUSTUS  NEANDER.     To  which  is  added  an   Essay  on  the 
Second  Coming  of  our  Lord.     By  the  same  Author.    Translated  by  the  Rev.  Alkx- 
ANDKR  Napiek,  M.  a.,  Vicar  of  Hoikhara,  Norfolk. 

"  It  consists  of  a  succinct  but  masterly  digest,  "  Historical  and  Practical,"  of  the  Epistle  to  the  PhiUppians  and  the 
General  Epistle  of  James, — a  sort  ot  running  commentary  along  with  which  is  interwoven,  a  careful  explication  of  the 
more  difficult  texts  and  passages.    Ihere  is  a  delightful  freshness  throughojt  its  ^nges,"— Christian  iJajjiixnie,  Sept.  1851. 

SKELETOM  THEMES,  i 


Ifi  Foolscap  Octavo,  Price  3s.  Cloth. 
SKELETON  T^TE^fES  and.  EXERCISK.S,  for  the  Use   of  Schools  and   Families 
By  MARGARET  TIIORNLEY,  Author  of  "  The  True  Plan  of  Education."         i 


In  8uo.  Price  Is.  {\s.  Gd.  per  Pott.) 

A  DISCOURSE 

ON   THE 

STUDY    OF    ORIENTAL    LANGUAGES, 

By  CHARLES  M  DOUALL, 

PROFESSOn  OP  CHEEK  IN  QUEEN's  COLLEGE,  BELFAST. 

"  We  willinely  lieir  our  testimony  to  the  depth  and  extent  of  phil'ilogical  erudition  which  this] 
b])i.«ay  displ.ivs  ;   his  }>  ><<iiions  are  fX|i(iiiiided   and    illnscrateii  with  elegance  and  urig^inHlity,  witl)  aj 
rare  knowledge  of  old  and  aitNtrnse  dialects,  of  their  history,  ciiaracteristics,  analogies  and  affiiiitiei', 
wliich  iH  apt  to  over\vlie!n>  the  mere  JOuropean  scholar  with  a^t(llli^llment." — Edinburt/h  .idvertittr.  i 

"  It  indicates  profdiiid  research  and  distinguished  scholarsliip, — it  in   copious  in   its  information! 
and  academic  in  its  sty  e." — Si.otdih  Giiardtnn.  \ 

"  There  is  a  felt  |>  >w»r  and  inasteiy  of  the  Hiihjcct,  and  an  enilnsiRsm  whicli  kindles  into  elo- 
quence, and  vivifies  AViih  ita  own  warmth  and  energy,  liipiis  wliich  in  most  hand:)  are  dead,  dry,  and 
repulsive." — H'arJer.  I 


In  Post  Btw.,  Price  'dd.  {per  Post  \s.  \d.) 

THE  RELATIONS    OF    FAITH  AND    PHILOSOPHY, 

AN   ADDRESS   BEFOllK  THE  POUTER  RHETORICAL  SOCIETY 
OF  ANDOVER  THEOLOGK  AL  SEMINARY. 

By  professor  IlENKY  B.  SMITH. 


In  8110.,  Price  4*. 

THE  GREEK  LITURGY  OF  ST.  JAMES, 

EDITED  WITH   AN  ?:N(;LISH  INTRODUCTION   AND  NOTE^: 

Togetlier  with  a  Latin  Version  of  tlic  Syn'ac  Copy,  and  tlio  Greek  Text  Restored 

to  its  Original  Purity,  and  nccompaiiied  by  a  Literal  Englisih 

Translutioii. 

Bv  Riv.  W.  TROLLOPE,  M.A.  Pf.mbrokk  Com.fcr,  Cambhipok. 

"  We  have  now  hefore  lis  all  the  materials  for  correct  infoimaiion.  " — Chunh  .>/  Fngfanit 
Quarter  I j/. 

"  An  elahorate  and  lenrned  pnlilication." — Cnmhrir/gf.  Chronicle. 

"  Evidently  the  fruit  of  great  cure,  of  mnrli  patient  research,  of  an  amnlmir  devotion  t/i  th«  mh- 
jert,  and  muind  Ifarninif." — Camhriitgn  A-lrfthnr. 

*'  A  MKwt  vnUialilf  lit«'rnry  lal.oiir." — lirll's    tfrrk-fy  Mf»irnfmr. 


CLAHK'S  List  of    new   publications,  38.   GEOROE  street,  EDINBURGH. 


SCRIPTURE  TYPOLOGY. 


Second  Volume  on  Mosaic  Dispensntion  now  ready. 

THE  TYPOLOGY  OF  SCRIPTURE, 

OR  THE 

DOCTRINE  OF  TYPES  INVESTIGATED  IN  ITS  PRINCIPLES, 

j  AND  APPLIED  TO  THE  EXPLANATION  OF  THE  EARLIER  REVELATIONS  O 

GOD.  CONSIDERED  AS  PREPARATORY  EXHIBITIONS  OF  THE 

LEADING  TRUTHS  OF  THE  GOSPEL. 
VOL.,  I.  INVESTIGATION  OF  PRINCIPLES  AND  PATRIARCHAL  PERIOD,  7s. 

I  VOL.  II.  now  ready,  mosaic  dispensation,  7s. 

j  By  the  REV.  P.  FAIRBAIRN,  Salton. 

"  A  learned,  judicious,  and  truly  evangelical  work.''' — Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Dr.  Pye  Smitb 
I  of  Homerton  College. 

"  The  substanre  of  the  book  is  of  sterling  merit,  and  highly  credituhle  to  the  author's  learning 
.  and  judgment.     The  theological  student  will  not  find  so  much  material  on  the  same  subject  within 
the  same  limits  elsewhere." — British  Quarterly  Review,  No.  '6. 

"  It  aflFords  us  great  satisfaction  to  introduce  to  our  readers  a  work  on  Typology  incomparably 
superior  to  any  that  we  have  previously  seen.  It  is  not  often  that  we  meet  with  a  book  on  any 
Ruliject  in  which  originality  of  conception  and  solidity  of  judgment  are  so  thoroughly  blended  as  in 
this.  We  have  derived  from  it  instruction  as  well  as  pleasui-e.  Our  only  rej^ret  is,  that  it  was 
not  written  and  plwced  in  our  hands  years  ago,  that  it  might  have  produced  its  effects  on  the  pastoral 
ministrations  of  liyKOiie  days.  There  are  some  matters  of  detail  in  which  we  differ  from  the  author, 
and  should  probably  continue  to  differ  after  the  most  mature  consideration  ;  there  are  some  other 
points  respecn'ng  which,  at  present,  we  hesitate  ,  Init  there  is  a  large  mass  of  sound  evangelical  sen- 
timent, illustrative  of  divine  wisdom  and'  i)enig!iity,  and  throwing  light  upcm  obscure  but  valuable 
part-i  of  the  Inspired  Volume.  IVIany  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  Faikbairn  for  ihe  laborious  inves- 
tigations through  which  he  has  passed,  and  in  making  himself  acqtiainted  with  what  both  British 
and  foreign  theologians  had  produced,  and  especially  the  studying  with  so  much  diligence  the  ILlx 
Oracles.  IVIany  thanks  to  the  Father  of  Li^clits  for  the  aid  communicated,  and  for  the  prckervation 
Df  his  servant  till  the  undertaking  was  completed.'' — Baptist  Magazine.  August. 

"  We  regard  this  volume  as  greatly  too  important  to  be  dismissed  with  a   mere  critical  notice. 

This  only  we  can  say  at  present,  that  the  woik  is  one  wliich  de.serves  to  t^ke,  and  will  t;;ke  it- 
place  among  those  that  form  our  Standard  T heoloffical  Literature.  We  have  no  difficultv  in  ex 
pressing  our  high  opinion  of  the  work  in  general,  and  our  trust  that  it  will  otitain  extensive  circn 
la ti on. "—-Free  Church  Magazine. 

"  It  is  imposoiole,  within  the  limits  of  a  newspaper  notice,  to  set  before  the  reader  any  adpqiiat< 
▼iew  of  the  contents  and  characteristics  of  this  masterly  treatise.  jAs  a  .'scientific,  rather  than  a  pn  i 
puiar  discussion  of  this  very  important  but  ve.y  difficult  subject,  so  far  as  we  know,  it  stands  alone 
Mr.  F.  has  brought  hiyh  qualifications  to  this  impoitaut  undertaking;  his  reading  on  the  ssihj  ct 
.»v-^ms  to  be  universal  botli  among  ancient  and  modern,  and  home  and  foreign  authors.  I(e  h::^ 
•n.ide  his  leading  also  to  pass  through  the  alembic  of  a  sound  and  vigorous  jodyment.  and  lie  ha- 
■«:.i<\  out  in  the  execution  of  his  work  all  his  stores  of  information,  and  all  his  powers  of  thought."' 

Scottish  Guardian. 

"  ^Vehave  read  this  work  with  nnmi.ni^ledpleasure  and  no  small  admi.-ation  of  the  ability  anrf 
erudition  of  the  author.  Wv  have  no  hesitation  in  SHying,  that  he  has  snccessfnily  established  lii>^ 
leading  principles,  and  thrown  a  flood  of  new  light  upon  the  whole  subject  of  the  types.  He  hH^ 
therefore,  in  our  opinion,  won  for  himself  a  place  in  theological  literature,  of  which  he  cannot  be 
deprived," — Dumfries  Standard, 

"  We  have  little  doubt  that  this  volume  will  attract  much  attention  among  theologians,  and  we 
slifill  be  much  surprized  if  it  do  uot  speedily  take  its  place  as  a  standard  treatise  on  the  subject. 
>  rip  atithor  ha-s  proved  himself  to  be  well  qualified  for  traversing  tbe  field  on  which  he  has  entered, 
f.nd  we  shall  rejoice  to  find  that  his  labours  have  been  extensively  appreciated." — Ulster  Banner 

"  lie  has  accomplished  his  task  with  ability,  learning,  and  discretion.  The  principles  which  he 
la^s  down  cannot   but  recommend  themselves  to  every  unprejudiced  mind," — Fifeshire  Jnnrnnl 


TH2  BZBX.XC A3&  C ABZKET ; 

OR 

Hermcneiitical,  Escgetical,  and  Pliiloiogical  liibi^ry, 

Coniisting  of  TrantlaHons  of  tlie  most   Valual)Ie  and  Interesting   Works  of  German,   and  other 

Continpntal  Divines,  in  i>o  far  as  they  are'connecteil  with  niiiLii:Ai,  LrTPRATuat. 

Onlj/  a  very  few  Complett  Sets  now  rerruxiit  and  are  ofere4  for  TH\  POUNDS. 

Translations  nf  llie/oliowing  works  have  aJrendtj  appr-ared,  nil  vrntlv  hound  in  oloth  : — 

24.  Witsiiis'  DU^prtafinn'  nn  tl)»  Lord's  Prayer,  7s. 

26.  Clavis  Symbolira  ;  a  KfTto  theSrtiibolic-al  I.ansuage  of 

Pcriplnrr,   frnni    Dn-jl)'!?.    r»-ril<l!i's.    VitriiiRs,   ic.     Bf 

Thomas  U'cmysi,  /  'iriiiir  of  RiMical  OleaniiiBi,  7i.  6d. 
?7.  RopcniniulkT'ii  Hibacl  Uotany  and  Mineralour,  6«. 
28.  Tholuck's  Sermons,  nnri  J.ifc  nnH  Character  ofSt.PauI. 

Nature  and  Moral  Iiifl'ieocc  of  Hcathoiium,  iic.  Cs. 
S9.  I.i'co'g  Errosifion  of  Christ's  Tarablod,  7H. 
,10.  Calrin  on  Epistles  to  thi-  Oalalioi!"  nnr]  Kphcslaiu,  fli. 
.31.  Gess  on  the  Hevclation  of  Ood  in  his  Word.  6%. 
.12.  RosenmHcller  on  the  Mcsii.inic  Pciilms,  7«.  Cd. 
33.   Conard'"  .Sermon'  on  fhcLifeof  the  F.arlvCliristians.Sf. 
.35  &  ."JO. — Nc.indcr's  Histon-  of  the  Planting  and  Trainiog 

of.the  Christian  Church.  S  vols.  14s. 
38  &  .3!).— Tholnck  on  the  Kpislle  to  the  Hebrews,  J  rols.  12s. 
40. — Calvin  and  Storr  on  the  Epiatlcs  of  Paul  to  th*  PhiJip- 

pians  and  Colossi.^ns,  79. 
41  ft  42.— Semitch's  Life,  Times,  and  Writings  of  Justla 

Maityr,  2  vols.  l.^s. 
4.3. —  Hohrs  Historico-OeoRTsphiral   Account  of  Palestine 

Reiearclies  in  P.ilc.itine  nr  Smith  and  Wolcott  in  1841,(1^ 
44  &  45.— Tiltmann  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  John.  3  vols.  ISn. 
46. — nengMcnborj.    The  Books  of  Moses  illustrated  bytht 

Monuments  of  £gjpt. 


Vols.  1  *  4- — Ernesti  on tli« Interpretation  of  theNewTes- 
tamcnl,  2  toI«.  12s. 

B,  !>*  .'^. — Philnlosical  Trsrts,  illns(ra(ive  of  the  Old  and 
NewTcstamen's.  1  vr.l«.  1.3?. 

3  &  IR. — Titlmarn's  Greek  Synonyms  of  the  Kew  Tes- 
tament, 2  vol«   12t. 

5&  12— Tholrck's  Exposition  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ko- 
msns,  2  rols.  12s. 

fi  «r  20. — Tholuck's  Kxpnution  of  Christ's  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.  2  vols.  12s. 

7. — Planok's  Introduction  to  Sacred  Philolory,  Cs. 

8  &  25  — Pareau  on  the  Interpretation  of  tnc  Old  Testa- 
ment, 2  vols.  12s. 

JO.— Stuart's  (Jrerk  Syntax  of  New  Testament,  6s. 

II,  17,  34.— Uo^e'imueller's  Kibli'-al  Gcocraphy.a  vols.  18f. 

1.^  4  14. — f-'Uipor's  Ex]iosilir>n  of  the  Jpt  Ispistle  of  St. 
Peter,  2  vols.  lis. 

16.— I.Ockc's  Exposition  of  Ihr  Thrpr"  Epistles  of  St.  John,  fis. 

16  Af  10  — tJmbreil's  Exposition  of  Jlook  of  Job,  2  vols.  12s. 

21  4  23  — Billrolli's  Exposition  of  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul 
to  the  Corinthians,  2  vols.  123. 

22.  Krummacher'B  Life  and  Character  of  Cornelius  the 
Centurion,  and  of  St.  John  the  Evannclist,  6s. 

These  may  be  had  separately  :  Cornelins,  48.;  St.  John,  3s. 


Critical  Kotirrfrom  Horne's  Introditctiov. 
"The  BiBMCAL  Cabinbt,  which  is  still  in  progress,  promises  to  be  of  singular  utility  to  Biblical  student*."— 7(A 
S4i\'Vol.  a.  Ap.  p.  15. 

From  Davidson's  Bibmcai.  Critjcfsm. 
"It  Is  now  n  considerable  time  since  this  publication  was  commenced,  with  the  laudable  intention  of  elucidating  Iha 
Scriptures,     'iht  idea  of  lliis  work  was  pood,  and  its  de.'-ign  excellent.     To  those  who  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  tb 
labours  of  the  men  who  have  searched  deep  into  particular  portions  of  the  Scriptures, — to  those  whose  anxiety  to  \^ 
the  will  of  God  rocs  beyond  a  mere  translation,  and  who  a.'-])ire  to  eminence  in  sacred  studies,  this  Series  is  caJci/-^ 
<o  be  higlily  useful.     The  creatcr  number  of  the  volumes  conBist  of  Translations  from  orthodox  German  divines,  vSi  .-. 

/re  generally  accompanied  with  notes  by  the  Editors.  The  whole  Bcrics  is  worthy  ttc  attention  of  all  Biblical  student* 
he\  may  find  in  it  much  valuable  knowledge  connected  with  the  sacred  Scriptures, — many  topics  Illustrated  with 
leariiinf;  and  ability, — and,  above  all,  a  habit  of  analytical  investigation,  ezeniplined  in  practice,  which  they  woald  do 
well  to  imitate." 

From  the  American  Biblical  Refositort. 
"  We  have  repeatedly  expressed  our  warm  approbation  of  the  Biblical  Cabinet,  a  scries  of  translatlou  from  Oermaa 
worki  on  Biblical  topics  :  It  u  a  noble  undettakinfc." 

From  the  Church  of  England  Ql'artf.rly  Rkvikw. 
"  This  series  contains  the  best  works  of  the  best  divines  among  our  German  neighbours." 

From  the  Congregational  Magazine. 

"It  may  be  safely  affirmed,  that  no  work  which  lias  appeared  in  this  country  has  given  a  gi rater  stimulus  to  the  study 

of  thf'sc  accurate  and  settled  principles  of  .Scripture  interpretation,  with  which  every  minister  of  the  word  ought  t  .  hf 

well  acquainted,  or  atfurded  greater  assistance 'in  the  prosecution  of  such  study,  as  this  interesting  and  useful  series-  the 

Biljliial  Cabinet." •' We  cannot  refrain  any  longer  from  briefly  but  niont  heartily  recommending  the  Hiblical  Cabinet 

to  onr  reade)-s,  more  especially  to  ministers.     The  extciilion  is  as  creditable  to  the  parties  conducliOK  the  work,  as  the 
origiuai  denigu  was  fcliulou»;'it  is  got  up  with  uncommon  beauty  and  elegance." 

Fruin  the  Eci.KCTic  Hhvikw. 
"This  Interesting  collection  will  be  as  valuable  for  its  intonial  cxcellcnrn,  as  It  is  beautiful  in  its  external  form  and  its 
typography.- Our  wl«hes  arc  Justly  called  forth,  and  our  recommendation  ia  cirdially  given,  that  this  new  cuntribu'  ion 
to  the  science  of  Biblical  Criticism  and  Inturpretatiou  may  be  received  by  the  public  <m  it  dttervt/  and  thai  will  be 
with  warm  approbation  and  czleuslvt  support." 

From  the  Cmristian  Obskrvkr. 
"  The  Biblical  C.iblnet  will  ass'ist  at  once  to  stimulate  and  to  pallfT  the  taste  for  this  species  of  Biblical  literature 
Tlie  coiiductom  have  selected  works  of  excellence  :  and  we  feel  convinced  that  they  will  prove  a  treasure  of  great  value 
to  the  Christian  student.— It  would  be  a  Krc.il  di»^vacc  to  our  saciid  literature,  if,  while  varums  series  of  our  popt;l« 
theoldgicHl  worku  are  largely  patronized,  there  should  not  be  suSicicut  cucuurogeiueiit  for  ibo  maiuteuance  of  one  such 
imblicatiun  as  the  present." 

Frnm  the  Christian  Ikrtroctob. 
"  Of  all  the  series  of  publications  which  have  lately  been  planned,  there  Is  not  one   which   pleases  ut  ao  well,  ot   lu 
which  we  utluch  so  much  importance  us  this." 

From  the  Ciii'RCH  or  Scotland  MAaAZiNC. 

"  We  rejoice  to  see  that  the  critical  studv  of  the  Snered  Scripture*  i«  attracting  more  attention,  and  is  more  systems- 

tlcjllv  pursued  in  thin  country  than  forniefly.     The  foundation  of  all  sound  theul<«icBl   knowledge  must   be  laid  iu  a 

ctilicul  uc<|Uttiiilfliice  with  the  word  of  Ood.  and  foi  thene  re.non*  we  have  been  do  lulilcd  witli  the  eomnicncrment   of 

•ucli  a  «>«rk  tu  the  IImilical  CAiiiNrT,  the  xrtut  object  of  which  is  to  draw  the  aJteuuon  of  ihcologuins,  young  and 

d,  to  the  stale  iifliciinaii  itibhcul  Literaturv.  . 

•'  This  work,  we  think,  eiililled,  from  iti  Kencrnl  otiject,  to  the  cordial  support  of  all  who  take  an  interest  In  the  cntt- 

lal   ntudr   of  the  Scniituros,  aJiil  deiiro  to  see  it  nn.re  extensirclv  diffuMd.     It  i»  peculiarly  ineuuibii,t  upon  all  who 

fc«cial*lh«imi>«rlaiicv  of  the  object,  to  come  lot  ward  lUid  support  llio  Murk,  and  tudeavour  to  extend  iU  circulation. 

From  thr  I'k* miVTriii.vN   Ukmrw. 
"  We  cannot  cnncludr  without  oxiiri-ssmg  i  ur  canient  hope,  that  all  wlio  have  the  Interest  of  BibllcaJ  scieiic-e  at  heart 
will  support  this  publuutioii." 

Fiom  thr  r.V.kNCRI.ICAI.  MAtiAZIHIC. 
"  If  we  conid  make  our  voice  to  be  heard  and  rei-arded.  wo  would  •.it  to  the  heads  of  every  Christian  family  In  Orcat 
Britain  aide  to  make  the  .lender  iiecuniarr  sacrifiiti.  'do  not  fail  to  pr.Kure./ur  iHe  Unrtit  v/ ttuw  childi  en  ittt  litttu- 
cal  Cabinet,  which  conlain.  a  iiiau  ol  well-diKe-lea  Mi..tler,  ou  alinoil  all  topics  coiiiieiua  »ith  the  liuigui4«;e.  hlcraturc, 
«uJ  inlorprelalion  of  the  living  o.aeles.'  Iu  kkimk  (hi-  udvi.e.  we  do  It  ini.t  si"'  eiel».  and  wc  ''"  "f'^- /''»''"  •"^„''' 
country  B»lire«t  Britain,  and  in  such  an  a^jc  as  this,  ueciiipLi.Oium  of  bcnpluro  I'lulology.  hku  the  hibUud  Cabluet.  ..ugm 
lu  cummoJid  the  sale  uf  uiauy  thousands." 
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